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RACKETS IN INDIA 


BY 


Colonel A. R. Winsloe. 


press opinion. 

“ Colonel Winsloe is well-known as a player and as 
an enthusiast, wherever rackets is played in India. In 
“ Rackets in India ” he gives a short history of the 
game in India, notes on the tournaments and Indian 
Markers and the results of championships and tourna- 
ments from their inception in different parts of India. 
Most important are the chapters devoted to racket 
balls, rackets and courts, their preservation and the 
way to look after them. The greatest enemy of the 
game of rackets is its cost, and Colonel Winsloe gives 
most practical advice how the price of playing the game 
may be kept down. The map showing places with rac- 
ket courts is interesting and, to rackets players visit- 
ing or resident in India, of extreme importance. The 
book is dedicated to Major-General S. H. Sheppard, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who has written a foreword to it/’ 
— The London Times Literary Supplement 

Price Rs. 5-0 - By V.P.P. Rs. 5-9. 


Err, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 
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DRAINAGE PROBLEMS OF THE EAST 

[In Two Volumes) 

BY 

C. C. JAMES. 

(Second Edition.) 

Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Fellow of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, Member of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers, Examiner in Sani- 
tary Engineering to the University of Bombay, Author 
of 44 Oriental Drainage, " 44 Notes on Sewage Disposal" 
and 44 Further Notes on Sewage Disposal." This work 
is one of the best ever published in India dealing with 
Drainage problems and as Mr. Carkeek James had 
the unique opportunity of seeing practically all the lar^e 
drainage schemes carried out in Bombay, this edition is 
of immense value and is almost certain to win the wide- 
spread approval of all engineers dealing with kindred 
problems anywhere East of Suez. 

Price per set Rs 25. By V.P.P. Rs. 26-5. 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


VIEWS OF BOMBAY 


SIMLA PAST AND 

OLD AND NEW 


PRESENT 

Price Re, 1-8. 


BY 

Postage 5 Annas. 


Sir E. J. BUCK, C.B.E. 

A fascinating history of 

The views, tastefully 


Simla copiously illustra- 

printed, show the city as 


ted and bristling with 

it was sixty years ago 


anecdotes. A valuable 

and it is to-day. 


book of absorbing 
interest. 

These pictorial portfolios 


Price Rs. 15-0. 

A^jjjake delightful gifts. 


By V.P.P. Rs. 16-0* 
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PRINTING 


AND 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 

are synonymous 

SF'tkS) 

PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 
all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographers — 
Printers who study the finer aits of priifting 
and printing appeal) 






CALENDAR FOR 1932. 


















< Last Quarter.. 

# New Moon.... 


P bases of the Moon —JANUARY 31 Days 

1st, 6h. 58m. 1.x. 


• • • .8th, 4b. 68m. a.h. 


O It At Quarter.. ..15th, Sh. 26m* a.ml 
> Full Moon ...... i . 28rd, 7h. 14m. p.x. 

Last Quarter . . .. .. 30th, 8h. 2m. p.x. 




Day of 

Day of 


Indian Standard Time. 


Moon's 

8un*f 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Tear. 

Sunrise. 

AJf. 

Sunset. 

PJC. 

True 

Noon. 

P.X. 

Age at 

Noon. 





H. 

X. 

H. 

X. 

H. 

X. 

D. 

T S* f 

Friday 

.. 

1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

22*9 

28 6 

Saturday 

a a 

2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

18 

0 

42 

28*9 

23 1 

Sonday 

• • 

S 

8 

7 

18 

• 

18 

0 

48 

24*9 

22 53 

Monday 

• # 

4 

4 

7 

18 

6 

14 

0 

48 

25*9 

22 50.. 

Tuesday 


6 

6 

7 

18 

6 

16 

0 

44 

269 

22 44 

Wednesday 


S 

6 

7 

18 

< 

15 

0 

44 

27*9 

22 88 

Thursday 


T 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 

28*9 

22 81 

Friday 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

0*3 

22 24 

Saturday 


0 

0 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

1*3 

22 16 

Sunday 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

2*3 

22 7 

Monday 


11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

3*3 

21 69 

Tuesday 

.. 

12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

46 

4*3 

21 50 

Wednesday 

.. 

13 

18 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

5-3 

21 40 

Thursday 

.. 

14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

6*8 

21 80 

Friday 

.. 

15 

15 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

7*3 

21 20, 

Saturday 


10 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

8*3 

21 9 

Sunday 

.. 

17 

17 

7 

15 


23 

0 

48 

9*3 

20 68 

Monday 


IS 

18 

7 

15 


£4 

0 

48 

10*3 

20 46 

Tuesday 

.. 

10 

10 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

49 

11*3 

20 84 

Wednesday 


20 

20 

7 

15 


25 

0 

49 

12*3 

20 22 

Thursday 

... 

21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 

13*3 

1 SO 9 

Friday 


22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

14*3 

19 56 

Saturday 

# * 

28 

28 

7 

16 

6 

27 

0 

60 

15*3 

19 42 

Sunday 


24 

24 

7 

16 

6 

28 

0 

60 

16*8 

19 28 

Monday 

.. 

26 

25 

7 

16 

6 

29 

0 

61 

17*3 

19 ‘ 14 . 

Tuesday 

.. 

26 

26 

7 

16 

6 

29 

0 

SI* 

18*3 

16 0 1 

Wednesday 

,, 

27 

27 

7 

14 

f 

29 

0 

61 

19*8 

18 45 

Thursday 

•« 

28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

SO 

o 

61 

20*8 

18 29 ^ 

Friday 

.. 

29 

20 

7 

14 


SO 

0 

62 

21*8 

IS 14 

Saturday 


m 

80 

7 

14 

6 

81 

0 

52 

22*8 

17 56 

Sunday 

■n*v 

si 

81 

7 

' 14 

6 

81 

0 

62 

28*8 

17 4t 


Pluses of file Moon— FEBHUARY 29 Days. 


% H«w Mom »• 
2) First Quarter 

.... 6th, 8h. 16* lm 

. . .14th, llh. 46m 

. P.M. 

PM. 

l 

O 

< 

Full Moon 

Last Quartet 

...22nd, 7h« 87m. aji. 

..28th, llh. 88m. P.m. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Da y of 
the 
Yehr. 

India; 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

a Standard 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

rime. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Decline- 
tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

a. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 

Monday 


1 

82 

7 

18 

6 

81 

0 

52 

24*3 

e * 

17 24 

Tuesday 


2 

83 

7 

18 

6 

82 

0 

58 

25*8 

17 8 

Wednesday 


8 

84 

7 

18 

6 

82 

0 

58 

28*3 

16 61 

Thursday 


4 

86 

7 

12 

6 

88 

0 

53 

27*8 

)6 33 

Friday 


6 

86 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

53 

28*3 

16 15 

8atnrday 


6 

87 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

68 

29*3 

15 67 

Sunday 


7 

88 

7 

11 

6 

86 

0 

58 

0 7 

15 89 

Monday 


8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

86 

0 

58 

1 7 

15 20 

Tneeday 


0 

40 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

68 

2*7 

16 2 

Wednesday 

.. 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

53 

3*7 

14 42 

Thursday 


11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

87 

0 

53 

4*7 

14 23 

Friday 


12 

48 

7 

9 

6 

87 

0 

63 

6 7 

14 8 

Saturday 


18 

44 

7 

9 

6 

88 

0 

58 

0*7 

13 44 

Sunday 


14 

46 

7 

8 

6 

88 

0 

53 

7*7 

13 24 

Monday 


16 

46 

7 

7 

6 

89 

0 

63 

8*7 

13 3 

Tuesday 



47 

7 

7 

6 

89 

0 

63 

9*7 

12 43 

Wednesday 


17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

58 

10*7 

12 22 

Thursday 


18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

63 

11*7 

12 1 

Friday 


19 

60 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

12*7 

11 40 

Saturday 

•• 

20 

61 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

58 

13 7 

11 19 

Sunday 


21 

62 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

58 

14 7 

10 58 

Monday 


22 

68 

7 

8 

6 

41 

0 

88 

15*7 

10 36 

Tuesday 


28 

64 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

16*7 

10 14 

Wednesday 


24 

66 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

62 

17*7 

9 52 

Thursday 


26 

66 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

62 

18*7 

9 80 

Friday 


26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

48 

6 

51 

19*7 

9 S 

Saturday 


27 

68 

7 

0 

8 

48 

0 

61 

20*7 

8 46 

Sunday 

a e 

28 

69 

7 

0 

6 

48 

0 

61 

21*7 

8 28 

Monday 

* • 

29 

60 

6 

69 

6 

43 

0 

51 

22 7 

j 

8 0 
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Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 

O New Moos ........ 7th, lh. 14m. P.M. | O fall Moon ...... 2?nd, 0h. 7m* PM. 

> First Quarter 15th. 6h. Um. P.M. | C Last Quarter ....20th, Oh. 14m. 4.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Tsar. 

Indlax 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Standard 

Sunset. 

PM . 

lime. 

True 

Noon 

P.M. 

in 

Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H . 

M. 

H . 

w . 

R . 

M. 

D. 

8. ( 

Tuesday 

.. 

1 

61 

6 

68 

6 

44 

0 

51 

23*7 

7 88 

Wednesday 

.. 

2 

62 

6 

58 

6 

46 

0 

51 

24*7 

7 15 

Thursday 

*. 

3 

63 

6 

67 

6 

45 

0 

51 

25*7 

6 52 

Friday 


4 

64 

8 

66 

6 

45 

0 

61 

20*7 

6 29 

Saturday 

.. 

5 

65 

8 

66 

6 

46 

0 

61 

27-7 

6 6 

Sunday 


6 

60 

0 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

28 7 

5 43 

Monday 

.. 

7 

07 

6 

64 

6 

47 

0 

60 

29*7 

5 10 

Tuesday 


8 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

1*0 

4 56 

Wednesday 

.. 

0 

60 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

2*0 

4 33 

Thursday 


10 

70 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

40 

SO 

4 0 

Friday 

.. 

n 

71 

6 

61 

6 

48 

0 

49 

4*0 

3 46 

Saturday 


12 

72 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

40 

6*0 

8 22 

Sunday 


13 

73 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

40 

6*0 

2 68 

Monday 


14 

74 

6 

40 

6 

40 

0 

40 

7*0 

2 85 

Tuesday 


15 

75 

6 

48 

6 

40 

0 

40 

80 

2 11 

Wednesday 


16 

70 

6 

47 

6 

40 

0 

48 

90 

1 47 

Thursday 


17 

77 

6 

46 

6 

40 

0 

48 

100 

1 24 

Friday 

.. 

18 

78 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

11*0 

1 0 

Saturday 

.. 

10 

70 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

12*0 

0 86 

Sunday 


20 

80 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

130 

0 12 












N. 

Monday 

• • 

21 

81 

6 

42 

6 

60 

0 

47 

140 

0 11 

Tuesday 

.. 

22 

82 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

160 

0 85 

Wsdassday 

-- 

28 

88 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

10*0 

0 59 

Thursday 

.. 

24 

84 

6 

80 

6 

51 

0 

46 

17*0 

1 22 

Friday 

.. 

25 

85 

6 

80 

6 

61 

0 

45 

18*0 

1 46 

Saturday 

.. 

26 

86 

6 

80 

6 

51 

0 

45 

10*0 

2 0 

Sunday 

.. 

27 

87 

8 

88 

6 

51 

0 

46 

20* 0 

2 88 

Monday 


28 

88 

6 

37 

6 

52 

0 

45 

21*0 

2 66 

Tuesday 


£0 

80 

6 

86 

0 

52 

0 

44 

22*0 

8 20 

Wednesday 

.. 

SO 

00 

8 

86 

• 

52 

0 

44 

28*0 

8 48 

Thursday 

•• 

81 

01 

6 

84 

6 

58 

0 

44 

24*0 

4 6 
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Phases of the Mood— APRIL 30 Days* 

• w Mono Oth 6h film, in, I O Full Moon 2 lit, 2h. 57m. a.*. 

> Pint Quarter . . •• 14 th, 8h. 46m 1.x. I ( Last Quartet 27th, 8h. 44m. *.U* 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Tear, 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon*s 
Ago at 
Noon. 

Bun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Burnet. 

P.X, 

True 

Noon. 

KX. 




H. 

M 

B. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

D. 

N. 

Friday 

1 

92 

6 

33 

6 

68 

0 

48 

25*0 

4 29 

Saturday 

2 

98 

6 

38 

6 

58 

0 

48 

26*0 

4 68 

Sunday 

3 

94 

6 

82 

6 

58 

0 

42 

27*0 

5 16 

If ooday 

4 

96 

6 

81 

0 

53 

0 

42 

28*0 

6 89 

Tuesday 

5 

96 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

29*0 

6 1 

Wedneaday 

6 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

0*2 

6 24 

Thursday 

7 

98 

6 

28 

6 

64 

0 

41 

1*2 

6 47 

Friday 

8 

99 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

2*2 

7 9 

Saturday 

9 

100 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

8 2 

7 82 

Sunday 

10 

101 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

4*2 

7 54 

Monday 

11 

102 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

5*2 

8 16 

Tuesday 

12 

108 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

6 2 

8 88 

Wednesday 

13 

104 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 

7*2 

9 0 

Thursday 

14 

105 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

89 

8*2 

9 22 

Friday 

J5 

106 

8 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

9*2 

9 48 

Saturday 

16 

107 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

89 

10*2 

10 4 

Sunday 

17 

108 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

88 

11 2 

10 26 

Monday 

18 

109 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

88 

12*2 

10 47 

Tuesday 

19 

no 

6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

88 

18*2 

11 8 

Wednesday 

20 

111 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

88 

14*2 

11 28 

Thursday 

21 

112 

6 

16 

6 

67 

0 

88 

15*2 

11 49 

Friday 

22 

118 

A 

15 

6 

68 

0 

87 

16*2 

12 9 

Saturday 

23 

114 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

87 

17*2 

12 29 

Sunday 

24 

115 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

87 

18*2 

12 49 

Monday 

26 

116 

6 

18 

6 

59 

0 

87 

19*2 

18 9 

Tuesday 

20 

117 

6 

18 

« 

59 

0 

87 

20'2 

18 £8 

Wednesday 

£7 

118 

6 

18 

6 

59 

0 

86 

21*2 

18 47 

Thursday 

28 

119 

b 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

22*2 

14 6 

Friday 

29 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

28*2 

14 25 

Saturday 

80 

121 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

24*2 

14 44 
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PhaMs of the Moon— HAY 31 Days. 

• New Horn .... ... 6th, lib. 41m. ».*. I O Foil Moon ...... 20th, 10b. Sflm. 141. 

> First Quarter 13th, 7h. 32m. P.*. | < Last Quarter..., 27th, 10ti. 2lm. ▲«*. 



V 

Meath. 

V 

Year. 

| Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Ban's 

Deottna 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

AJC. 

Sunset. 

pji. 

True 

Moon. 

P.X. 

Anal 

Moon. 

tton 
at Mean 
Moon. 




H. 

M. 

Be 

DC. 

H. 

X. 

D. 


Sudajr 

1 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

86 

25*2 

15 2 

Konday 

2 

128 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

26*2 

15 20 

Tuesday 

S 

124 

• 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

27*2 

15 38 

Wednesday 

4 

125 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

85 

28*2 

15 66 

Thursday 

6 

126 

6 

9 

f 

2 

0 

35 

29*2 

16 18 

Friday 

0 

127 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

0*5 

16 80 

Saturday 

7 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

1*6 

16 47 

Sunday 

8 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

2*5 

17 8 

Monday 

9 

180 

6 

7 

7 

8 

0 

85 

8*5 

17 19 

Taesday 

10 

181 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

4*5 

17 85 

Wednesday 

11 

182 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

85 

5*5 

17 51 

Thursday 

12 

188 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

6*5 

18 6 

Friday 

18 

184 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

85 

7*5 

18 21 

Saturday 

14 

185 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

8*5 

18 86 

Sunday 

15 

186 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

86 

9*6 

18 50 

Monday 

16 

187 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

10*5 

19 4 

Tuesday 

17 

138 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

11*5 

19 18 

Wednesday 

18 

139 

6 

8 

7 

7 

0 

35 

12*5 

19 81 

Thursday 

19 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

13*5 

19 44 

Friday 

90 

141 

6 

8 

7 

7 

0 

85 

14*5 

19 67 

Saturday 

21 

142 

6 

2 

7 

6 

0 

35 

15*5 

20 10 

Sunday 

22 

148 

6 

2 

7 

6 

0 

85 

16 5 

20 22 

Monday 

28 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

85 

17*5 

20 9W 

Tuesday 

24 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

85 

18*5 

20 44 

Wednesday 

25 

146 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

85 

18*5 

20 W 

Thursday 

26 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

20*5 

21 6 

Friday 

27 

148 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

21*5 

21 17 

Saturday 

26 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

22*5 

22 26 

Sunday 

29 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

23*5 

21 

Monday .. 

80 

151 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

24*5 

21 4j5 

Tuesday 

81 

152 

6 

X . 

7 

12 

0 

86 

25*5 

21 H 
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Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


• New Moon 


..... 4th, 2fc. 4dm. ?.n. 

O 

Full Moon 

..... 

. . 18th, 6h. 8m. P.M. 

) Fleet Quarter 

....32th* 8tr. 9m. l.U. 

c 

Lett Quarter 

.... 

. . 26th, 2h. 6m A.M. 



V 

Month. 

V 

Tear. 


Indian Standard Time. 


Moon's 

Bun's 

Decline- 

Day of the Week. 

8anrise. 

AJt. 

8 unset. 
TM. 

True 

Noon, 

P.X. 

Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon. 





B. 

M. 

H. 

X. 

a. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

Wednesday 


1 

158 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

26*5 

22 2 

Thursday 


2 

154 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

27*6 

22 10 

Friday 


8 

155 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

87 

28*5 

22 18 

Saturday 


4 

156 

9 

1 

7 

18 

0 

87 

29 5 

22 25 

Sunday 


5 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

87 

0*9 

22 82 

Monday 


e 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

1*0 

22 89 

Tuesday 


7 

159 

6 

I 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2'9 

22 45 

Wednesday 


8 

160 

6 

l 

7 

15 

0 

37 

3*9 

22 50 

Thursday 


9 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

88 

4*9 

22 56 

Friday 


30 

162 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

88 

6*9 

28 0 

Saturday 


11 

163 

6 


7 

16 

0 

38 

6*9 

23 5 

Sunday 


12 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

3« 

7*0 

23 9 

Monday 


38 

165 

6 


7 

16 

0 

38 

8*9 

23 13 

Tuesday 


14 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9*9 

23 16 

Wednesday 


15 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

10*9 

23 19 

Thursday 


16 

168 

6 

3 

7 

17 

0 

39 

11*9 

23 21 

Friday 


17 

169 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

89 

12*9 

23 23 

Saturday 


18 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

89 

18*9 

23 25 

Sunday 


10 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

14*9 

23 2d 

Monday 


20 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

15*9 

23 27 

Tuesday 


21 

178 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

16*9 

23 27 

Wednesday 


22 

174 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

40 

17*9 

28 27 

Thursday 


23 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

18*9 

23 2d 

Friday 


24 

176 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

41 

19*9 

23 26 

Saturday 


25 

177 

6 

S 

7 

19 

0 

41 

20*9 

23 24 

Sunday 


26 

178 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

41 

21*9 

23 22 

Nonday 


27 

179 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

22*9 

23 20 

Tuesday 


28 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

28*9 

23 38 

Wednesday 


29 

181 

• 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

24*9 

23 1ft 

Thursday 


SO 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

25*9 

23 12 







" 




- 

1 



Peases of me Moon — JULY 31 Days. 

• New Mood ..... .4th, Sh. 50m. A. x. | O Full Moon .18th, 2h. 86m. a,m» 

3> First Quarter. . . . llth, 8h. 87m A. x. | C Last Quarter .... 25th, 7h. llru. A.x. 



Day of 

V 

Year. 

| Indian Standard Time, 

Moon's 

sun's 

Deolina* 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.H. 

Agent 

Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

X 

D. 

N. 

• • 

Friday 

1 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

26*7 

28 8 

8atutday 

2 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

27*9 

23 4 

Sunday 

8 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

28*9 

22 59 

Monday 

4 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0*4 

22 54 

Tuesday 

5 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1*4 

22 49 

Wednesday 

6 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

48 

2*4 

22 43 

Thursday 

7 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

48 

3*4 

22 87 

Friday 

8 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

4-4 

22 80 

Saturday 

9 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

6*4 

22 23 

Sunday 

10 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

6*4 

22 16 

Monday 

11 

198 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7*4 

22 8 

Tuesday 

12 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8*4 

22 0 

Wednesday 

13 

195 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

9*4 

21 52 

Thursday 

14 

196 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10*4 

21 43 

Friday 

15 

107 

6 

9 

7 

10 

0 

44 

11*4 

21 84 

Saturday 

16 

198 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

12*4 

21 24 

Sunday 

17 

190 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

13*4 

21 14 

Monday 

18 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

14*4 

21 4 

Tuesday 

19 

201 

8 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

15*4 

20 58 

Wednesday 

20 

202 

1 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

16*4 

20 42 

Thursday 

21 

203 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

17** 

20 81 

Friday 

22 

204 


12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

18*4 

20 19 

Saturday 

28 

205 


12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

19*4 

20 Tr 

Sunday 

24 

206 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

20*4 

19 55 

Monday 

25 

207 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

21*4. 

19 42 

Tuesday 

26 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

22*4 

18 29 

Wednesday 

27 

209 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

28*4 

19 16 

Thursday 

28 

210 

6 

14 

7 

18 

0 

45 

24*4 

19 * 

Friday 

29 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

25*» 

18 48 

Saturday 

80 

212 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

46 

26*4 

18 84 

Sunday .. ! 

81 

218 


15 

7 

15 

0 

45 | 

i 

1 27*4 

i i 

18 10 


10 


Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 51 Days. 


# $ ew Moon 2nd, 8h. 12m* P.u. O * ml Moca ....width, lb. 12m. P.M. ■ 

> Flnt Quarter.... Oth, lb. 10m. p.u. { Last Quarter. .. .24th* Oh. 51m. P.M, 




Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day ot 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 
Deolim • 

Day ot the Week 

Sunrise. 

AJf. 

Sunset. 

p.u. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tton 
at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

l 

M. 

a. 

u. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

• i 

Monday 

.. 

1 

214 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

28*4 

18 4 

Tuesday 


2 

215 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

29*4 

17 40 

Wednesday 

.. 

8 

216 

6 

16 

7 

L4 

0 

45 

0*9 

17 83 

Thursday 


4 

217 

6 

16 

7 

IS 

0 

45 

1*9 

17 18 

Friday 


5 

218 

6 

16 

7 

18 

0 

45 

2*9 

17 1 

Saturday 

.. 

6 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

3*9 

16 45 

Sunday 

.. 

7 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0. 

44 

4*9 

16 28 

Monday 

.. 

8 

221 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

6*0 

16 12 

Tuesday 

.. 

0 

222 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

6*9 

15 54 

Wednesday 

.. 

10 

223 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

7*9 

15 37 

Thursday 


11 

224 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

8*9 

15 10 

Friday 


12 

225 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

9 9 

15 2 

Saturday 

.. 

18 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

10*9 

14 43 

Sunday 

.. 

14 

227 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

11*9 

14 25 

Monday 


15 

228 

0 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

12*9 

14 7 

Tuesday 

.. 

16 

220 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

48 

13 0 

IS 48 

Wednesday 


17 

280 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

48 

14*9 

13 20 

Thursday 

. . 

18 

281 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

15 9 

13 0 

Friday 


10 

282 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

16*9 

12 60 

Baturday 


20 

238 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

17*9 

12 30 

Sunday 

. 

21 

284 

6 

21 

7 

8 

0 

42 

18*9 

12 11 

Monday 

. . 

22 

285 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

19*9 

11 50 

Tuesday 


28 

236 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

20' 9 

11 31 

Wednesday 

.. 

24 

237 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

21*9 

11 10 

Thursday 

.. 

25 

288 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

22*9 

10 40 

Friday 


26 

289 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

23*9 

10 28 

Saturday 


27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

24*9 

10 8 

Sunday 

.. 

28 

241 

6 

28 

6 

58 

0 

40 

25*9 

0 48 

Monday 

.. 

29 

242 

6 

28 

6 

57 

0 

40 

26*9 

9 25 

Tuesday 

.. 

80 

243 

6 

23 

• 

66 

0 

89 

27*9 

0 4 

Wednesday 

•• 

81 

244 

• 

28 

• 

55 

0 

89 

28*9 

8 42 


Phases «f the Moon— SEPTEMBER SO Dsjra. 


• Mew Moon 

First Quarter 

;; 

.... |St| 111. A.M. 

... 7th, Oh. 19 m. P.m. 


O 

C 

• 

Full Moon... 
Last Quarter 
New Moon .. 

, 10th, 2h. 80m. A.U. 

.... 23rd, 0b. 17m. A.u. 

.... 80th. llhihn. A.M. 



V 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Tear. 

| Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Suite 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.K. 

I Sunset 

1 P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

PJf. 

A»«t 

Noon. 





H. 

M. 

a. 

u. 

H. 

U. 

D. 

N, 

Thursday 

.. 

1 

245 

• 

23 

6 

55 

0 

89 

0*5 

• # 

• 21 

Friday 

.. 

2 

246 

6 

24 

• 

54 

0 

89 

1-6 

7 59 

Saturday 

.. 

3 

247 

6 

24 

• 

68 

0 

88 

2*5 

7 87 

Sunday 

•* 

4 

248 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

88 

8*5 

7 15 

Monday 

.. 

5 

249 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

4*5 

6 52 

Tuesday 

.. 

6 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

87 

5'5 

6 80 

Wednesday 

.. 

7 

251 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

87 

8'5 

0 8 

Thursday 

.. 

8 

252 

6 

25 

0 

49 

0 

87 

7*5 

5 46 

Friday 

.. 

0 

253 

• 

25 

6 

48 

0 

86 

8*5 

6 23 

Saturday 

.. 

10 

254 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

86 

9*5 

5 0 

Sunday 

.. 

11 

255 

• 

25 

5 

46 

0 

36 

10*5 

4 87 

Monday 

.. 

12 

256 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

85 

115 

4 14 

Tuesday 


13 

257 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

85 

12-6 

8 51 

Wednesday 

... 

14 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

85 

18*5 

8 28 

Thursday 

.. 

15 

259 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

84 

14-6 

8 5 

Friday 


16 

260 

6 

20 

6 

42 

0 

84 

15*5 

2 42 

Saturday 


17 

261 

0 

20 

0 

41 

0 

88 

10-5 

2 19 

Sunday 

* ■ 

18 

202 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

88 

17’5 

1 50 

Monday 


19 

268 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

88 

18*5 

l 83 

Tuesday 

.. 

20 

264 

6 

27 

6 

88 

0 

82 

19 5 

1 

Wednesday 

.. 

21 

265 

6 

27 

6 

87 

0 

82 

20 ‘5 

0 40 

Thursday 

.. 

22 

266 

6 

27 

6 

80 

0 

82 

21-5 

0 %lt 

S. 

o 1 

Friday 

.. 

23 

267 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

81 

22 ‘5 

Saturday 


24 

268 

6 

28 

6 

85 

0 

81 

23*5 

9 24 

Sunday 


25 

209 

0 

28 

6 

84 

0 

81 

24*5 

0 47 

Monday 

.. 

26 

270 

0 

28 

6 

83 

0 

80 

25 5 

* u 

Tuesday 


27 

271 

0 

28 

6 

82 

0 

80 

20 5 

1 §k:f 

Wednesday 

... 

28 

272 

6 

28 

6 

81 

0 

80 

27*5 

1 IS 

Thursday 


29 

273 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

28*5 

* ^ 

Friday 

"i 

30 

274 

• 

29 

• 

29 

0 

29 

0*1 




nUUMi «t tfc® Moon — OCTOBER at Days 

> Ffctt (Jn»rt« .... 7th, lb. Wat, A.M. I < Lut QotrUi .... 22nd, lOh. 44m. »j|. 


o FnU Moon 

... 

...,14th, 6h. 48m. P.X 

f 

• New Moon 

• •sea 

.29th, 8h. 20m. PJt. 

Day of the Week. 

V 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Yeaxj 

| Indian Standard Time 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.X. 

Sunset, 

P.X. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 





U. 

X. 

B. 

M. 

H. 

X. 

D. 

S. 

• * 

Saturday 

.. 

1 

276 

0 

29 

6 

29 

0 

28 

1*1 

8 18 

Sunday 

• • 

2 

270 

0 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 

2*1 

8 81 

Monday 

• • 

3 

277 

0 

29 

0 

27 

0 

28 

8*1 

8 54 

Tuesday 


4 

278 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

28 

4*1 

4 17 

Wednesday 


1 

279 

6 

80 

0 

25 

0 

27 

5*1 

4 41 

Thursday 

.. 

• 

280 

8 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

6*1 

5 4 

Friday 

.. 

7 

281 

0 

30 

8 

24 

0 

27 

7*1 

5 27 

Saturday 


8 

282 

0 

80 

6 

23 

o' 

27 

8*1 

5 60 

Sunday 


9 

288 

0 

31 

0 

22 

0 

20 

9*1 

0 13 

Monday 


10 

284 

9 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

10*1 

6 35 

Tuesday 


11 

285 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

20 

11-1 

6 58 

Wednesday 

.. 

12 

286 

6 

81 

6 

19 

0 

25 

12*1 

7 21 

Thursday 

.. 

13 

287 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

25 

18*1 

7 43 

Friday 

.. 

14 

288 

0 

82 

0 

18 

0 

25 

141 

8 0 

Saturday 

.. 

15 

280 

6 

33 

0 

17 

0 

25 

15*1 

8 £8 

Sunday 


10 

290 

6 

83 

6 

16 

0 

25 

16*1 

8 50 

Monday 


17 

291 

6 

83 

0 

10 

0 

25 

17*1 

9 12 

Tuesday 

.. 

18 

292 

6 

84 

6 

15 

0 

24 

18*1 

9 34 

Wednesday 

.. 

19 

293 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

24 

191 

9 56 

Thursday 

.. 

20 

294 

0 

84 

6 

14 

0 

24 

20*1 

10 17 

Friday 

.. 

21 

295 

0 

84 

. 6 

13 

0 

24 

21*1 

10 89 

Saturday 

.. 

22 

290 

0 

85 

6 

12 

0 

23 

22*1 

11 0 

Sunday 


28 

297 

0 

35 

6 

12 

0 

28 

23*1 

11 £1 

Monday 


24 

298 

0 

86 

6 

11 

0 

23 

24*1 

U 42 

Tuesday 


26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

28 

25*1 

12 3 

Wednesday 

.. 

20 

800 

0 

80 

6 

10 

0 

28 

26*1 

12 84 

Thursday 


27 

801 

6 

87 

6 

9 

0 

28 

27*1 

12 44 

Friday 

.. 

28 

802 

0 

87 

6 

9 

0 

28 

28*1 

13 6 

Saturday 

• • 

29 

308 

6 

87 

6 

8 

0 

28 

29*1 

IS £5 

Stttday 

.. 

80 

804 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

28 

0*7 

1* 44 

Monday 

.. 

n 

309 

0 

38 

6 

7 

0 

22 

1*7 

. Ii:,v4r 



> First Quarter 
O Full Moon . 


Phases of the Moon-NOVEMBER 50 Days. 

• . . . . 6th, Oh. 20m. P.M. j C Last quarter . . . . 21st, lh. 28m. PJf. 
.....13th, Oh, 58m, P.M. | • New Moon 28th, 8h. 18in. i-.w. 


Day of the Week. 

V 

Month. 

Day o! 
the 
Tear. 

j Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 
aj« ,t 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Deoil ns* 
felon 
at Mean 

N *on. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

8. 

Tuesday 

.. 

1 

806 

6 

38 

0 

6 

0 

22 

2*7 

• i 

14 28 

Wednesday 

.. 

2 

807 

6 

80 

6 

6 

0 

22 

3*7 

14 48 

Thursday 

.. 


808 

6 

80 

6 

5 

0 

22 

4*7 

15 2 

Friday 

.. 


800 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

5*7 

15 20 

Saturday 

.. 

5 

810 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

6*7 

15 80 

Sunday 

.. 

6 

811 

6 

41 

i 

4 

0 

22 

7*7 

15 67 

Monday 

.. 

7 

812 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

8*7 

16 U 

Tuesday 


8 

813 


42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

9*7 

16 82 

Wednesday 


0 

814 


42 

6 

4 

0 

28 

10*7 

16 50 

Thursday 

.. 

10 

815 

6 

43 

6 

8 

0 

28 

11*7 

17 7 

Friday 

.. 

11 

816 


48 

6 

3 

0 

28 

12*7 

17 2J 

Saturday 

.. 

12 

317 

6 

44 

6 

8 

0 

23 

13*7 

17 40 

Sunday 

.. 

18 

818 

6 

44 


3 

0 

23 

14*7 

17 66 

Monday 

.. 

14 

310 

6 

46 

6 

2 

0 

28 

15*7 

18 12 

Tuesday 

.. 

15 

320 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

28 

16*7 

18 27 

Wednesday 

.. 

16 

821 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

17*7 

18 48 

Thursday 

.. 

17 

822 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

28 

18*7 

18 68 

Friday 

.. 

18 

328 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

28 

10*7 

19 12 

Saturday 

.. 

10 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

28 

20*7 

10 26 

Sunday 

.. 

20 

826 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

21*7 

10 40 

Monday 

.. 

21 

326 

6 

40 

6 

0 

0 

24 

22*7 

19 68 

Tuesday 


22 

327 

6 

40 

6 

0 

0 

24 

23 7 

20 7 ** 

Wednesday 

.. 

28 

828 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

24*7 

20 10 

Thursday 

.. 

24 

820 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

25*7 

20 82 

Friday 

*. 

25 

330 

• 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

26*7 

20 44 

Saturday 

• • 

26 

831 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

27*7 

20 56 

Sunday 

.. 

27 

832 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

28*7 

2: T 

Mooday 

.. 

28 

388 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

26 

0*8 

21 18 

Tuesday 

.. 

20 

884 

6 

54 

6 

o 

0 

26 

1*8 

21' *8 

Wednesday 

•• 

80 

885 

6 

54 

6 

1) - 

0 

27 

2*8 

21 88 
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Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 

> First Quarter ...... 6th, 3b. 15m. a.m. I C Laet Quarter . . , . 21st, lb. 52*m. A.X. 

O Full Moon 18th, 7h, 51m. am. ] 0 New Moon 27th, 4h. 62m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Tear. 

Indian Standard Time. 

111 

Sun** 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.X. 

Sunset. 

P.X. 

True 

Noon. 

P.X. 


II 

II 

H. 

X. 

H. 

X. 

H. 

X. 

D 

* 8. ^ 

Thursday 


1 

6 

55 


0 

0 

28 

8 8 

21 48 

Friday 

2 

887 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

4*8 

21 67 

Saturday 

8 

838 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

6*8 

22 6 

Sunday 

4 

889 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

6-8 

22 14 

Monday 

5 

840 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

7*8 

22 22 

Tuesday 

6 

841 

6 

69 

6 

1 

0 

80 

8*8 

22 29 

Wednesday 

7 

842 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

80 

9-8 

22 86 

Thursday 

8 

848 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

80 

10*8 

22 43 

Friday 

0 

844 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

81 

11*8 

22 49 

Saturday 

10 

845 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

12*8 

22 55 

Sunday 

11 

846 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

82 

13*8 

28 0 

Monday 

12 

847 

7 

2 

6 

8 

0 

82 

14*8 

28 6 

Tuesday 

18 

848 

7 

2 

6 

8 

0 

88 

15*8 

28 9 

Wednesday . . 

14 

849 

7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

88 

10*8 

23 18 

Thursday 

15 

850 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

84 

17*8 

28 16 

Friday 

16 

851 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

85 

18*8 

28 19 

Saturday 

17 

852 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

86 

19*8 

28 22 

Sunday 

18 

858 

7 

5 


6 1 

0 

86 

20*8 

28 24 

Monday 

10 

854 

7 

5 

6 

6 

0 

86 

21*8 

28 26 

Tuesday 

20 

355 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

87 

22*3 

28 26 

Wednesday 

21 

856 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

23*8 

28 27 

Thursday 

22 

857 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

88 

24 8 

28 27 

Friday 

28 

858 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

88 

25*8 

28 27 

Saturday 

24 

859 

7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

89 

20 3 

28 26 

Sunday 

25 

860 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

89 

27*3 

28 24 

Monday 

26 

861 

7 

9 

6 

9 

u 

40 

28*8 

28 28 

fuesday 

27 

862 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

40 

29*8 

28 20 

Wednesday 

28 

868 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

« 

0*8 

28 18 

Thursday 

29 

864 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

1*8 

28 16 

Friday 

80 

365 

7 

11 

0 

11 

0 

41 

2*8 

^98 11 

Saturday 

81 

866 

7 

11 

0 

11 

9 

,42 

8*8 

» r 
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PREFACE 


T HE Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
October have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay , 
Jannaty, 1952. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Abkari.— Excise of liquors and drags. 

Achhtjt. — U ntouchable (Hindi/ Asuddhar. 

Aorbagb Contribution. — Contribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Government. 

Adhebaj. — S upreme ruler, over lord, added to 
‘'Maharaja,” Ac., it means " paramount.” 

Afbar.— A corruption of the English “officer/ 

AHU£S A.— Non-violence. 

Arluwalia. — N ame of a princely family 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

An*.— A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa. 

Akali— O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Govlnd Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhaiia.— A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

Akhundzada. — S on of a Head Officer. 

AHJAH — O 1 exalted rank. 

Alighol.— L iterally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self-defence. 

An Raja. — S ea King (Laccadives). 

AM.— Mango. 

Amil.— A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly Emir).— A Mohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name. 

Amma. — A goddess, particularly Marlamma, 
goddess of small-pox. South Indlu. 

Anicct. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes. Southern India. 

Anjuman.— A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

Aphub. — B elieved to be a corruption o* 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety o* 
Bombay mango. 

Abe, Abzi, Aez-dasht.— W ritten petition. 

ASAP. — A minister. 

Abprishya. — U ntouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aps. — T he early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Aha, Assam. 

AVATAR. — An Incarnation of Vishnn. 

AYURVEDA. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

Baba.— L it. " Father,” a respectful “ Mr/‘ 
Irish “ Your Honour/' 


Babtj.— ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to rant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
vt a Raja but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address=rEsquire. There a/e, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
*s— 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 8rd, Thakur ; 
1th, Lai ; 5th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Aoaoia Arabica. 

33 ad mash. — A had character : a rascal. 

Bagh. — T iger or Panther. 

raghla.— (1) A native boat (Buggalow) 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bahadur.— Lit. "brave” or "warrior”, 
a title used by both HindiiB and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government; added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri.— T he bulrush millet,, a 
common food-grain, Pennibbtum typhoidbum; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhsht. — A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Bakhshish.— Oherl-merl (or Chiri-mlri) Tip. 

Band.— A dam or embankment (Bund). 

BANDAR.— Monkey. 

Banyan.— A species of fig-tree. Pious 
Bbngalensis. 

BARA Bing.— S wamp deer. 

BARSAT.— (1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati. — Farcy (horse's disease). 

Babti.— ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta.— L it. ' discount * and hence allow* 
anoes by way of compensation. w 

BATTAK.— Duck. 

Bawabchl— C ook in India, 8yn. Mistri, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar.— ( 1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma, 

Begum or Bbgam.— T he feminine of 
"Nawab*' combined in Bhopal as " Nawab 
Begum.” 

Bee.— A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyfhus Jujuba. 


Note , — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values a either long as the a in' father or short as the u In ' cut,* e as the a 
to 'gain,' 1 either short as the i in 'bib,* or long as the ee in ' feel,' o as the o to * bone,* neither 
short as the oo la ' good,' or long as the oo in r boot,'ni as the i In* mile,' an as the on in' grouse/ 
This is only a rough guide* The vowel values vary to different parts of India In a marked degree. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Baua.— In Hindi (also Oajuatl T«wt).— 
Woman's nose-ring, 

BEWAIL-Name ^ In Centra! 
shifting cultivation In Jungles 
syn. taungya, Btfrma ; Jhnm, 

India. 

Bhidoi.— B iriy autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhagat on Bhakta.— A devotee. 


Provinces for 
and hlU-eideB; 
North-Eastern 


Bhao-batai. — System of payment ol land 
revenue in kind. 

Bhaibajtd. — Bdation or man of eame caste 


or community. 


Chabutra.— A platform of mod or plaster- 
ed brick, need for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya. — An ancient Bnddhlst ehapel. 

ChakbhAB (ohakar).— " Cobbler*', " Shoe- 
maker.** A caste whose trade is to tan 

leather. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MI0B1UA OHAXPAOA. 

Ghana. — G ram. 

Chand.— M oon. 


Bhaibandi.— N epotism. 

Bhangi. — S weeper, scavenger. 

Bhang.— T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwab.— light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BHANWARLAL. — Title of heir apparent in some 
Bajput States. 

Bharal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovrs 
nahhba. 

Bharat— I ndia. 

Bharata-Varsha.— I ndia. 

Bhbndi. — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
hsouibntub). 

Bkonslh. — Name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bmrp. — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti. — Name of a Balnch tribe. 

Bhuba.— C haff, for fodder. 

Bhut.— T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bedri. — A class of ornamental metalwork, j 
In which blackened pewter 1 b inlaid with silver,] 
named from the town of Bldar, Hyderabad. 

Bioha.— A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard blgha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. ** Tigha ** in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Bihishw. — Commonly pronounced ** Bhlshti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. " man of heaven ”). 

Bir (Bed).— A grassland— North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also " Vidl ." 

Black cotton son. — A dark- coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found iu Central 
and 8outh«rn India. 

Board of Revenue. — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

Bohra : — A sect of Shia Mu salmans, 

belonging to Gujarat 

Bob.— S ee Bkr. 

Bbujai..— A vegetable, Solanvh Krlon- 
g*NA ; syn, egg-plant. 

Bund. — E mbankment. 

Bohdib, or bandar, — A harbour or port. 
Algo "Monkey.** 

Burj.— A haittod in aline of battlements. 

Q4D*>*<— Palm leavea used for thatch. 


Chandi. — (Pron. with soft d) Silver: Chand 1 
(with palatal d and short a) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

Chapra8i. — A n orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Oharas.— T he resin of the hemp plant 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Ohabkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Oharpai (charpoy).— A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhsi. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk. — A place where four toads 
meet. 

Chaukidar.— T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Ohavri (Choro, Gujarati).— V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah.— H unting leopard. 

Chela.— A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; henoe a cantonment. 

Ghhairapati.— O ne of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

Chhayri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building suoh as a oenotaph. 

Chief ComassioNBR.— The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces In British 
India. 

Chikor.— A kind of partridge, Oaoqabis 

OHTJOAR. 

Chiku.— T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Aohras Sapota, the SapodillA plum of the 
West Indies. 

Ohinajl — A plane tree, Platanus oriin- 
TAU8. 

OmNRARA. — The Indian gaselle, Gasxl&a 
bhnnetyk, often called 'ravine deer.* 
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Ohital.— T he spotted deer, Cirvus ins. 
Chobdab.— Maee-bearer whose business Is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions 
Cholam. — Name In Southern India for the 
large millet, andropogob Sorghum ; syn- 


Darbar.— < l) A oeremonlal assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (£) the Government of a Native State, 

Dargah. — A Ifahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 


jvwm. 

Chou. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

OHOWRIB.— Fly-whisk. 

Chun am, chuna.— Lime plaster. 

Circle. — The area In charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (S) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon.— T he officer In medical 
oharge of a District. 

Cognizable.— A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the polioe without a 
warrant. 

Collector.- T he administrative head of a 
District In Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Commissioner. — ( l> The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of varlons departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. — T he garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from • kumpan/ a hedge. 

Conservator. — T he Supervising Officer In 
•barge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills.— B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State In Council. 

Count.— C otton yarns are described as 20% 
#0% etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of banks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards.— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

CROrb, karor.— Ten millions. 

Dada.— L it.** grandfather *' (paternal) ; any 
venerable person, in Bombay slang a " hooli- 
gan boss.** 

Dafpadar. — A non-commissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Daptar. — O ffice records. 

Daitarx.— R ecord-keeper. 

Dah or dao.— A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an are, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).— A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, DAOOity. — U obbery by five or more 

persons. 

Dal.— (P ron. with dental d and short a) 
**Army," hence any disciplined body, e.g., 
Akall Dal, Seva Dal. 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 

pulses. 

Dam.— A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee. 


Dari, Dhurrie^— A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhast.— A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Dabogha.— T he title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Polioe and 
Tail Departments. 

Darshan.— Lit. ** Sight ** To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol 1b to make “ darshan **. 
Also used In case of great or holy personages. 


Darwan.— A door-keeper. 

Darwaza.— A gateway. 

Dasturi.— C ustomary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat. — state. 

Dsn.— A Brahminlcal priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottar.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cedrus Lebani or 0. 
Deodaba. 

deputy Ookmissioneb.— The | Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Osntral 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
In non-regulation areas. 

DHRA. — Tent In N. India. 

DERA8AR.— Jain Temple. 

Desai. — A revenue offlolal under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh.— ( 1) Native country; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (8) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Desh-bhakta.— P atriot. 

Deshi.— I ndigenous, opposed to bldeshl, 
foreign. 

Deshkukh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

DESH-SimxA.— Servant (Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dev A.— A deity. 

Devadasi.— A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murll In Maharashtra. 


Divasthan.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

Dew an.— A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan; 
and equal in rank with** Sardar" under which 
see other equivalents. The term Is also u*§4 of 
a Council of State. 


DHAK.— A tree, BUTEA YR0KD08A, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for 
and also producing a gum ; syn. paJas, 
and Bombay? Ohnlnl, Central India; 
khro M In Gujarat mid Kathiawar. 
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Dhamnl- A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharala.— B hll, Soil, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

Pharma. — R eligion (Hindu). 

Dharysala. — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatttra. — A stupefying drug, DATURA 
AFSTTTOSA. 

Deed.— A large untouchable caste In Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Kamatak. 

Dhbnkli. — N ame in Northern India for tte 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 
Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

DUf. — Religion (Mahomedan). 

District. — T he most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division.— (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 
Diwan (Sikh). — C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwait. — T he lamp festival of Hindus. 

DlWANI. — Civil, especially revenue, admlnls- 
ration; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justloe and Courts. 

Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Don.— Untouchable caste in Northern India. 
Drug —A hill-fort, Mysoro. 

Dry crop.— A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry rath.— T he rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

Dim.— (Pron. “doon”) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Kkka. — A small two-wheeled convey anc 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Elohi, Elaohi. — C ardamom. 

ELOHI (Turk.) — Ambassador. 

Eli ay A Baja. — T itle given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner.— 8ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir.— P roperly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famini 1NBURANOB Grant.— A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

F arm in. — An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

FAREAND— Lit means ** child.” with the de- 
fining words added snob as “Fanand-e-dilband” 
In the cane of several Indian Princes It means 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


Fabzandari or Fazandari.— A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fabli.— Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C, 
minus 572-3. 

Fateh.—** Victory.** 

Fateh Jang.— ** Victorious in Battle*’ (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Fatjjdari. — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Fattjdari. — Under native rule, the area under 
aFauJdar or subordinate governor; now used 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner.— T he chief con- 
trolling revonue authority In the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gari. — A phseton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gad I. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Guioowar).— T itle 
with '* Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,” i.e., the protector of the saertd animal ; 
but later on, In common with ** Holkar** and 
** Slndhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes** Gaekwar ” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; ** Holkar,” to that 
of Indore and ** Slndhia,” to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars). 

Ganja.— T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gattr. — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison * 
Bos gaurtjs. 

Gayal.— A species of wild cattle. Bos FRON- 
Pius, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Gfadr.— Mutiny, Revolution. 

G Harris (Gari).— A earriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river ; 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 
(8) a pass up a mountain; (4) In European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazi. — One who engaged In ** Ghazv,** a holy 
War, i.e., against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Ginghlly.— S ee Til. 

Go down.— A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
*gada&g.* 
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Gopl — C owherd girl. The danoe of the i 
youthful Krishna with the Gopls is a favourite 
subject of paintings. { 

Gopuram. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways In Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswaml.— A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains his passions, 

Gosha. — N ame In Southern India for * parda 
women ; * lit. the word ** Gosha ” means comer 
or seduslon : " one who sits in " is the meaning 
Of the word “ Nashin " which is usually added to 
“ Gosha ” and ‘ * Parda " e.g. t Goshanashin 
Pardanaahin. 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Ciohr ARianNUM. 
In Southern India tho pulse Douohos biflobub 
is known as horse gram. 

Grantha-Sahkb.— S ikh holy book. 

GiriW.— The red seed with a black * eye * of 
Abuts Prboatorius, a common wild creeper; 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of oplnm 90th of a Tola. 

Gup; or Gup Shup.— T ittle tattle. 

Gur, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope, Cima- 

G0RA1. 

Gurdwara. — A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru. — ( 1) A Hindu religious preceptor ; 
(t) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Habshi. — L iterally an AbysBinlan. Now a 
term for anyone whose complexion 1 b particularly 
dark. 

Hadith. — ( commonly pronounced “Hadis”) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hajtz. — G uardian., one who has Quran by 
heart. 

HAJ.— Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajah, Hajjam.— A barber. 

Haji.— A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

HAKIM (with long a).— Governor, ruler. 

Halal — L awful (from Islam point of view). 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, of. 
«« Jhatka”. 

HALALKHOR. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

HALL — Current. Applied to ooin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

Hxjira (Hijrah) — T he era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to MeccA, June 20fcn,622 A. I), 

Imri Lai.— A Hindu name (*Hira ( is 
diamond and * Lai* is ruby.) 

Hilsa.— A kind of fish, Clupxa ilisha. 

Hookih, Hundi.— A draft (banking.) 

HOLKAR. — See*' Gaekwar." 

Hn.— An iron plnnade placed on a pagoda 
)n Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah. — T he Indian tobaooo pipe. 


HuKM.— An order. 

Hundi.— A bill of exchange. 

Idgah.— A n enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Ilakhx.— A department. (Hakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam. — T he layman who leads the congrega- 
tion In prayer. Mahomedan. 

Inam. — L it. * reward.' Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Dbvasthan, Sarawak, Watak. 

Inundation Canal.— A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Izzat.— P restige. 

Jack Fruit— F ruit of Artooarpus Inte- 
jrifoi.ia, ver. Phanas. 

Kaohoha. — U nripe, mud-built, inferior. 

Jaggery, Jagri. — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagib.— A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah.— A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles In Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Slndhi or Baluch) .- Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandi. — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadar.— A native officer In the army or 
police. 

Jangama. — A Llngayat priest. 

Japti.— D istraint; attachment! corrupt of 
“ Zabti." 

JATHA. — An association. 

Jatka. — P ony-cart, South India. 

Jazirat-ul- Arab,— T he Sacred Island of 
Arabia, Including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jhatka— “ Stroke ", used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“ Halal ". s. v. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal ana Assam. 

Jihad.— A religious war undertaken by Muaal- 
mans. 

JntGA.— A council of tribal elders, Norffi- 
West frontier. 

Jogi. (Yogi). — -A Hindu ascetic. 

Josm.— Village astrologer, 

Jo war.— The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum vulgarx ; syn. chol&m and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judi.— A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Commissioner.— An officer exacts- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaohoha.— Unripe, mud built, inferior. 

Kaohrri. kachahri.— An offloe or oAei build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadaa, karbi.— The stalk of Jowart 
a valuable fodder. 
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Kafir. — I nfidel, applied by Muslima to all 
non-MusBms. 

Eaju, kashew.—The nnt of Anioaeditjh 
00 cl DIRT alb, largely grown in the Konkan. 

KAXAR. — The barking deer, Oibvulub must- 
JAO. 

Kakbi.— < C ucumber. 


Khan. — Originally the ruler of a email. 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prised. It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Khandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales In Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 


EALA&, kaUar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline effloresoenoes, Northern India, 
IUH-ttoa.— J The iron *ge. (Aorta). 

Kali!— -P opular goddess, consort "] 

of Shiva. > (long a) . 

Kali. — B lack soli. J 

Kalima. — T he Mahomedan Confession of faith . 

K AM abb and, Cummerbund. — A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

Kanat. — T he wall of a large tent. 44 Kanat ” 
(in Persia) — Underground Canal. 

KANQAR. — A kind of portable warming-pan 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankab. — N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

KaNS. — A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
Saooharum bpontanbum. 


Kanungo. — A Be venue Inspector. 

KAPA8.— Cotton. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- 
GARUS OANDIDUS or 0AERULEU8. 

Karbhari. — A manager. Also Be wan in 
smaller States In Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

Karrs.— (P ersian 4 Kanat '.) Underground 
tunnels near the skirts of hills, by which water 
Is gradually led to the surface for Irrigation, 
especially In Baluchistan. 

Karkttn. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma.— T he doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions In past existences. 

Karnam.— S ee Patwari. 

Kartoos. — A cartridge. 

Kas. — T he five 44 Kas ** which denote the Sikh 
are Kee, the uncut hair* Kachh , tho short 
drawers ; Kara, the iron bangle ; Kirpan , the 
steel knife ; and Kangfia , the comb. 

Kasai.— A butcher. 


Kau. — B etter written Qaa — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kasi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, bfit has no powers conferred by law. 

KHarita.— *L etter from an Indian Prlnoe to 
the Governor-General. 

Khasardar. — Beware. 

Khadi (or Kh ADDER).- -Cotton (doth hand- 
woven from hand-spnn yam. 

Kn alack. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman. or tent-pitcher. 

^ * pure/ (l) Applied esped* 
dir to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh oomrnnnlty; 
iMid directly under Government as 
to land alienated to grantees, etc., 
India, and Deccan. 


<*> 


Khanbama. — A butler. 

Kharab.— Also 44 Kharaba/* In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being nncnltlvable Is left unassessed. 

Khargosh.— -H are. 

Kharif. — Any crops sown Just before or 
daring the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — Special, In Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern* 
ment estate. 

Khas ad ar. — Local levies of foot soldiers < 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
plaoed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andbopogon Squab* 

ROSUS. 

Khedda, kheda.— A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KmOHADi.keJjerce. — A dish of cooked rice and 
other Ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with flBh. 

Khilat.— A robe of honour. 

Khutba. — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans In general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign In particular. 

Khwaja. — A Persian word for 44 master,* 4 
sometimes a n^rae. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan. — A Sikh religions emblem; a sword. 

Kisan. — Agriculturist, used in North India. 
“ Byot 44 In Maharashtra, etc. 

Kodali Also “ Kudall 44 . — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 
syn. raamutl. South era India. 

Konkan. — The narrow strip of low land be- 
t ween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-mlnars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also meant 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot.~ Battlements . 

Kothl— A large house. 

Kotwal. — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used In 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwali. — T he chief police station In a 
head-quarters town. 

Kuoha bandi— A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Kttfr.— I nfidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 

it., vi *- 

vOB xTtipOTv* 

KuLffiRNi.—See patwari. 
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Kumbhambla. — T he great fair at Hard war, 
■o called because when it is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

Kumbhar. — (M.) A potter. U-” Kumhar.” 

Kunbi. — A n agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat 
Kunni in N. India.) 

Kunwar or Kumar.— -T he heir of a Raja. 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat andKathlawar) 

Kurah. — A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kubhti (U)., Kusti (M). — Wrestling. 

Ktarx. — land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaung. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal. — A younger son of a Baja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under “Babu”). 

Lambardar. — T he representative of the no- 
sharers in a zamindarl village, Northern India. 

Langur.— A large monkey, Sbmnopithbous 

BNTBLLUB. 

Lascar, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. ” Lat ” Hindus- 
tani corruption of " Lord M e.g. t “ Bara J^at ” 
— Viceroy, " Jangi Lat Commander-In-Chief, 
” Chhota Lat " Governor. 

Latbritb. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterlte produces 
a deep brlchord soil. 

Lingah. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi. — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litchi ohinxnsis). 

Lokamanya. — (L it.) Esteemed of the people. 
A national hero. 

Lokbndra or Lokindra.— “ Protootor of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datla. 

Longyi. — A waistdotb, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

LUNGI, loongi— A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist. 

Hadrasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Manomedaus. 

Mahajan.— T he guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants In a city. The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth (q . «.). 

Mahal.— ( 1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (S) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Tainka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant.— T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 


Maharaja.— The highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under “Baja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj It an a; its feminine is Maharani 
(MAHA»great). 

Maharaj Kumar.— S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma.— ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahamahopadhyaya.— A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskritic lore. 

Mahsbbr, mahaslr. — A large oarp. Barpus 
f or (Ut. * the big-headed ’). 

Mahua.— A tree, Bassia latipolxa, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahurat. — T he propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word In Sanskrit and Marathi fa 
“Muhurta” ; in Gujarati” Murrat** or”Mhurat.” 

Maidan. — An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina. — A bird. 

Major works.— I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mahomedan school 

Malguzar (revenue payer).— (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in tf village held 1 n ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Mart a. — Licence, monopoly. 

Maktadar. — A licence©, monopolist. 

Mall — A gardener. 

Malik. — Master, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. “ Mamledar.”).— The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial ; 
syn. tahaslldar Mar. “ Mamledar”). 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangostbbn.— T he fruit of Gargmia Mangos 
tana. 

Mari. — ABaiuch tribe. (Bhugtls and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor.— A wild goat In North-Western 
India, CAPRA FALOONHRI. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Maajld, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Mabnad. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math.— A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maul an a.— A Mahomedan skilled hi Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maul vi.— A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 
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Maunb, ver. Man.— A weight varying In 
different localities. The By. msund Is 80 lbs. 


Mata.— S anskrit term for “ cosmic Illusion ” 
In Vedanta philosophy. 

Mxhyl or Mahal.— A palaoe. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 


MIAN. — Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish 44 Master." 


MIHRAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbak. — S teps In a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MINAR. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — I rrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

MIR. — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan," has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Bind. 

MIRZA. — If prefixed, " Mr." or 44 Esquire." 

Mofussil. — S ee Muffassal. 


Mistrl — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 


MOHTJR. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Bs. 16. 

MO LBBALAM . — A olass of land holding Bajput 
M usalmana in Gujarat who liavc retained Hindu 
names and customs. 

Mono, Moung, or Maung (Arakanese}— 
Leader. 


Mora.— S tool. 

Monsoon.— Lit. Season, and specifically 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
which 1 b the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moflah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahon) edan 
sect In Malabar. 


Moulvi or Maulvi. — A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 


Mukhtae (corruptly mukhtiar).— (l) a legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar.— The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, 'release/— The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reaosorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ud-daula.— Distinguished In the 
State. Mulk, in the country. 

Hung, mug.— A pulse, Phabbolus radia- 
tub : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj.— ( 1) A tall grass (Saooharum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maliarashtra 44 munj " means the thread 
ceremoney. 

MTJN8HI. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murli (Devadasi).— A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Murum, moorum. — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin) 
— The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. “* k Momin *’ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadana in Gujarat; 
also called " Mumnas.” 

Myowun.— “ Mr. " 

Naohani, Nagii— S ee Bagi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana. — A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarshbth.— The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib.— A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik.— A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) In the Indian army. 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 


MUDAUYAR OR Mud-UAR. — A personal' 
projtttT' name, but implying " steward of the 


Muezzin. — Person employed to sound the 
M&homedan call to prayer. 

MUFAB8AL, mofus8il.— The outlying parts of 
a Dis trict, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). 

MUJAWAR. — Custodian of Musalmao sacred 
place, especially Saint’s tomb. 


MUJTAHp. — Lii, One who wages war again) 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic nan 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred plao< 
in some parts. 

Mukadam. — Chief, leader; in Bombay, lead< 
of ooolie gangj also one employed by a merchai 
— *-*-^*— ^ o, sHpSent a goods. 


Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmana, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja " of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada. — S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, naz arena. — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim. — S uperintendent or Manager. 

Net assets. — ( 1) Iu Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its oost 
of production. 
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Nswas.— B rood webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of Iron slabs. 

Ngapi.— Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgao. — B lue Bull. A large antelope. 

Nnc, ueem.-— A tree, Mxlia Azadieaohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Kiev aha.-— -S ee Mukti. 

Nix AH. — Muslim legal marriage. 

Nishan. — S ign, Sacred Symbol carried in o 
procession. 

Nizam. — T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nizamat. — A Bub-dlvtsionof a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N on- agbIOUMURAL ASSESSMENT.— Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-OOGJOZABLE. — A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spitta. 

Non-oooupanoy tenants.— A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except In Oudh, 
beyond the terms iu theli leases or agreements. 


Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit.— A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansup ael— D istribution of Pan and Bufaei 
(9. v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — F ruit-tree or Its fruit Pawpaw. 
Oaric a Papaiya . 

Paeab.— A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Pababadi.— A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain Is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Pabda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn- 
gosha 

Pabdanashin. — W omen who observe pur- 
dah. 

r arc ESI. —Foreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, <fcc., from North - 
India. 


Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala.— A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk.— A well-known Burmese tree 
(Ptbbooabpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon Is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

Paga. — (P ersian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pah AS. — A mountain. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit. 
J&glr for maintaining “ Paigah ’* i.e., mounted 
troops.) 

Paik. — ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 

years. 

PaIu. — A grain measure. 

Pailwan, Pahlw an.— P rofessional Wrestler. 

Paiebe. — T he name of the seoond best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphub (9. v.) by Its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Pakka, Puooa.— R ipe, mature, complete. 

P alas.— S ee Dbak. 


! Pabgana. — F iscal area or petty sub-division 

of a tahsil Northern India. 

I Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 

Henoe Pashmlna doth. 

Pashto, Pushto. — L anguage of the Pathans. 

Paso. — A waistdoth. 

Pat, put.— A stretch of firm, hard day. Desert. 

Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi, Southern India, 
gaonbara, Assam; padhan Northern ana 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

Patzdar. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

Pitta walla.- -See Chapeasi. 

Patwari. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulk&mi, Bombay Deccan ; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Hanara and 
Coorg ; mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon— S ee Chapeasi. 

Psshkab.— O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal derk. 

Phshkash.— A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PlLAO (pulav).— A dish of doe and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifloaBy 
used of chicken with rice and •pioes. 

Phulkabi. — An embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 


Pale.— A palanquin or Utter. 

Pa*.— The betel vine, Pips BETLb. 
Pavohaxa.— Low caste, Southern India. 
Pawchayat.— (1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affaire of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panebayst 
has five (panch) members. 


Pice, paisa. — A oopper or bronse coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a gencrio term 
for money. 


Pxoottah. — A lever for raising wafor in a 
bucket lor irrigation. Southern India: m. 
dheakul or dheakuH, or dhlkii, Northma Xndfia. 

PiPAL.— Sacred fig-tree. Fiats Bdigioteu 
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Mafcomedaa religious teacher or Mint. 

Plume.— A class Of legal practitioner. 

PONGYl* — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

POSTIN, Poe teen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

PlABHAT Phxbi. — Lit. “ Morning round,” 
of parties going round early In the morning 
singing political songs. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-division In 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also In 
Kathiawar. 

Prant oe Prant Saheb. — Sub-Divisional 
Officer. ( in Bombay Presidency. ) 

Presidency. — A former Division of British 
India. 

Prince. — Term used in English courtesy for 
'* Shalizada," but specially conferred in the 
case of** Prince of A root " (called also '* Annin 
i-Arcot "). 

Peoteoted. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ^reserved’ forests. 

Peovinoi. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Ptjja. — W orship, Hindu. 

Pujari. — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit. — B ee Pandit 

Pueana.— Lit. ‘ old * Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group* ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ ooins. 

Ptjbna Swaraj.— C omplete independence. 

Pusohit — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 


Bann oe Bunn.— Flat land flooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, e.p., 
tbe Bann of Clutch. 

Banka. — M ausoleum, shrine. 

Rao.— A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Baja. 

Bigie. — N ame for a black soil In Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing ootton. 

Bngulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Beh. — S aline or alkaline effioresoenoes on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved.— F orests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw.— A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Ribald ar. — C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Rohi, Roz.— N ilgai. 

Rohu.— A kind of fish, Labso rohita. 

Roti. — Bread. 

Roza. — Muslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of ** rauza.*’) 

Ryotwari. — T he system of tenure in whioh 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabh A. —Assembly, Meeting, Council, Cong- 
ress. 

8ADHU. — A Hindu asoetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District: formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 


Pwi. — An entertainment, Burma. 

Pyalis — B ands of revellers who accompany 
the Mubarram processions. 

Qilla. — A Fort. 

Rabl— A ny crop sown after the main South 
West monsoon. 


BAG, Ragini. — Mode in Indian music. 

Bach (Eleutine corocana ). — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
Indiia ; syn. mama, Nagli Nachni. 

Bjlil-gari.— R ailway train. 

Baiyat oe Ryot.— F armer. 


Baja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ** Maharaja *’. The feminine is 
BanA (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Rao, Bat, Raimi, RawcU, 

Raikwar, Raiibar and kaikat. The form Rai 
Is common in Bengal, Boo in S. 6 W. India. 

BajKumab— Son of a Raja 
Raj Bajeshwae. — King of Kings. 

BiHoeEL— A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 

"jSSSS** “•*•> A ** ntB7 * tdbe 

5**Ar-*A title borne by some Rajput ohiefs, 
equivalent to tbit of Baja* 

Bail — T he wife or widow of a Baja. 


Sara Jang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(Caethaicus tinctorius), ver. kardai, kushantj. 

Saheb. — The native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (‘ * Mr. Smith ** would be mentioned 
as ** Smith Saheb,*’ and his wife ** Smith 
Mem-Saheb," but in Addressing it would be 
“ Saheb," fem. ** Saheba," without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur," but inferior (=master.) 

Bahibzapa. — Son of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saxyid, sjdi, Syed, Syud.— 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Hnsain. 

Sal.— A useful timber tree In Northern India, 
Shorea robusta. 

Sakbab. — A deer, Cervus unioolos ; syn. 
sarau. 

Sahiti. —Association, Union, Assembly. 

San. — Bombay hemp, Crotalakia junoba. 

Sanad— (1) A charter or grant, giving Its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

gANQATHAN.— Literally tying together. A 
movement which alms at unity and the know-* 
ledge of the art of seU-defenoe among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
again* non-Hindu aggression. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Kusalman “ Taniim ” g.y. 
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Sangram Samiti.— W ar Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

SlHHTAflL— A Hindu mendicant. 

duu.— A long piece of doth worn by women. 

SakanjaM. — L and held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troope. 

Sirdar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and “ Diwan ” 
are like in value and uBed by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans only 
are “Wall,” ‘’Sultan,’’ “Amir,” “Mir,” 
“ Mirza,” ” Mian,” and “ Khan.” 

Sark a r. — ( 1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsubah. — A n officer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sahukar, Saukab, Sowxab. — B anker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc. ; money lender. 

Satyagraha.— ( lit. insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

Satyaqrahi — A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Satta. — S peculation. 

SAudagar. — M erchant. 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Sxkal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabarioum. 

Sbrow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nemor- 

H AUDITS BUBAL1NTJ8, 

SlTH, Shbth.— M erchant, banker. 

Settlement. — ( 1) The preparation of a 
cadastral reoord : and the flung of the Govern* 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (8) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

SHAHID. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada* — S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned.” 

SHAK8HHR-JAHG.— < "Sword of Battle ” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shahihoo.— S ee Patwari. 

SflAfifiAS,— The religious law-books of the 
Mladna. 


Shiga di, seggaree., Shigri— A pan on 8 feet 
with live charcoal In it. 

Sher, — T iger. 

Shir, ter, seer— A weight, or measure varying 
much in sise in different puts of the oountry. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

SHiTH, shethia.— A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

Shias. — Musalmans who accept All as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifate of the first three Khalifa. 

S high ram. — S ee Tonga. 

Shibham or sissu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shraddha. — Annual Hindu Ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 

Shruti. — Literally ” heard Vedas revealed 

lo inspired Rishis. 

Shroff.— Banker. 

Shttddhi. — Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Jtajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, iike 
the Malakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dane for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

Sidi. — A variation of '* Said.” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Presidency, 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

Sill ad ah. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sindhia.— See under M Gaekwar.” 

Smriti.— Unrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Absohynombnb aspera. 

Soni, Sonar.— G oldsmith. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable 

Sowkar. — M erchant. 

Swadeshi.— Lit. Swa tone’s own : deshi=of 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the “ Swa ” Emphasising the 
preference against everything *• par,” foreign. 

Sri or Shri.— Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =» " Esquire ■*) ; used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
t (that of t in the German StadQ. 

Sruut, Sriyut.— Modem Hindu equivalent 
of ” Mr.” * 

Siitpa or tope.— A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

Subah.— ( 1) A province under Mahomedau 
rale; (2) the officer in charge of a lane tract lh 
Baroda, corresponding to the ColMor of a 
British District; (8) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar.— (1) The governor iff a province 
under Mahomeaan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
officer In the Indian Army ; (8) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
In British territory. 

sub-division.— A portion of a District In f 
charge of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SvracAju— A Sing. 
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Sunnat. — T raditional lav followed by Sunnis. 

Sunnis. — Musalm&ns who accept the first 
four Khalils as lawlul successors of the Prophet. 

Sup ail— T he fruit of the betel palm, Ab no 

OATB0HU. 

Superintendent. — (1) The chief police offlca 
In a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (S) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

STOAJ, Surf A. — Sun. 

Subtl— N ative of Surat, specially used oi 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. Also called “Lala” or “L&lia." 

Swami. — A Hindu religious ascetic. Alio 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahants of Math, 
etc. 

Syob, sals.— A groom. 

Syed, 8yud. — More variations of M Said.” 

Tabligh. — T he Mahomedan conversion move 
ment. 

T abut.— See T Ail AH. 

T amil . — A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — The offioer in charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma: Mukhtiarkar, Stnd ; Vahi* 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

TAKA VI. — Loans made to agriculturists foi 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements; 
syn. tagai. Also " Tagavi ” ( M. “ Tagai ”). 
Bombay. 

Takli. — S mall distaff for spinning yarn 
brought into fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 

Tax.— Lake ; Musical time. 

Talak.— M ahomedan term for divorce. 

Talatl — V illage accountant. 

Talat, or talao.— A lake or tank. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar In 
Oudh. Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tashil. 

Talukdar.— A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form c rf tenure in Gujarat. 


Tanzik. — L iterally" organisation.” A move- 
ment among the MahomCdans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedan! In India. 

T aped AB.— See PAIWABI. 

T arai.— A moist swampy tract; the term 
e specia lly ^a ^pll ed to the tract along the foot 

Tari, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, usea as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore.— Wild silkworms, anthbbaba 
paphia ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Taltl— B rueh woodfence or hurdle, 

Tazia.— L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree In Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tbotona 
grandis. 

Telegraphic Transfers. — S ee Council hills. 

Thagi, thuggee.— Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur.— ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thakin. — T he brow-antlered deer, Burma 
Cxbvus HLDI, 

Thana. — M ilitary or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tid or Tir. — L ocust. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Sahbb. — H eir-apparent in several North 
Indian States. 

T ik am.— T he English pickaxe (of which 
” pikass ” is the oommon corruption. ” Tikam” 
is derived in dictionaries from Tikshna— Sharp). 

Til.— A n oilseed, Sssaxum indioum ; also 
known as gingeily in Madras. 

Tilak. — (S hort a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

Tindal, tandel.— A foreman, subordinate 
offioer of a ship. 

Tipai, Teapoy.— A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 


Taipub. — T he name of a dynasty In Sind. 
Taxakhu, Tambaku.— Tobaooo. 


Tamasha.— Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 


Takbu. — T ent In the Bombay Presidency. 

TAXTAK,tumtum, — A North Indian name for 
alight trap or cart. 

Takk.—-Ib Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
InNorthern India, an excavation holding watei 


Tit ae.— P artridge. 

Tola.— A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shighbak. 

Tote.— The word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanarese thota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 
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Tam. — Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos bondaicus • syn. hsaing 
and banteng, 

Tumandar. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

TJlima, (Plural of Alim) . — Mahomedan learned 
men. 

Umar a. —T erm implying the Noble* collec- 
tively. Plural of “ Amir/* 

Umbab.— A wild flg— (Ficus glombrata). 

UMEDWAE. — A hopeful person ; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation; candidate. 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. — H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial. — A wild sheep In North-Western 
India, Ovifi vignei. 

Ubid, Udid.— A pulse, * black grain ' (Pha* 
S BOLUS MUNGO). 

U RUB. — Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

Usab. — S oil made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

UBTAD. — Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Uthamna.- Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
on. Among Parsis, a religious ceremony 
on the third day alter the death of a 
person. 

Vahivatdar. — O fficer In charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal). — A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

Vakil.— ( 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vbda. — B evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vbdanta.— T he philosophy of the Upanishads. 

Vihara.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union.— A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 


Waai,— M ahomedan sermon. 

W ada or Wadi.— (1) An enclosure with houses 

ullt round facing a centre yard; (2) private 

closed land near a village. 

Wakp.— A Muhammadan religious or chart* 
table endowment. 

Wall — Like “ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both “ Wall " and ** Mir.” 

Wao. — A step well. 

Watan.— A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazir. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate. — The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer. — South Indian equivalent of babu. 

Yama. — Hindu god of death. 

Yoga.— -A system of 'Hindu philosophy. 
Practice of breath oontrol, etc., said to give 
| supernatural powers. 

Yogi.— A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete oontrol over bodily functions. 

Yunani. — Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zabardast.— -Lit. “ Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabardasti. — Oppression. 

Zamindar.— A landholder. 

Zamindari.— (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, samlndar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana.— Of women. Women's apartment, 
harem. 

Ziarat.-— P ilgrimage. Zlarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. « 

Zkb. — C ommemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 

ZlLA.— A District. 

Z or-talabt. — Tribute paid to Junagadh 
Darbor by numerous Kathiawar States. 

Zulm, Zulum.— Tyranny, Oppression. 
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Kezt to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\en so much If the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation Mid will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the Jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and Images. 


Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose In front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full Indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may he wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, If allowed. 
The greatest variety Is shown in the head- 
dress. Mom than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of doth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the " parrot’s 
beak " of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eve 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsl, and 
whether he halls from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavn&gar. 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
with ottmats and occupation. The Bombay 
wyrm a n may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may oacry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 


he must work for long hours in water, he would 
iot cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects lon«e baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and oovers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people In Bengal ana 
Madras do not cover their headB, exoopt when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes: 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes.— The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round tho waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn In and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Muss&lman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gogha 
and their dress and persons aie hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Muss&lman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair Is daily oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
In most cases do. The' former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the n*ck, and grow It in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the Individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influenoe 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Balragis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the nnoombed hair of 
the head Into a crest, in imitation of the god 
9hlva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade In society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist— 
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until motherhood Is attained, and by some 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Bach community affect* its peculiar 
ornaments, *h«ngh Imitation la not uncommon. 
Serpents with several beads, and flowers, like 
thelotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation la 
gold or silver. 

Casta Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal deooration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red. 
or yellowish as when it Is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshin! is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with (he central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish olay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Budraksha 
Umoarpm ganitru*, strung together are worn 
round uidr necks dv Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Llngayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket, 
containing the Idnga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Budraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods In whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be Been round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Midi Akall Is fond of blue, the Sanyas! 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva.— India u a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one tn his forehead, a moon's 
crescent In hit matted hair, and at the top of 
the coll a woman*! face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kallas In the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes Its 


source. Bound his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wean a 
necklace of skulls. In his bands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he Is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
Is a white boll. His wife Parvatt and his son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 
ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an Insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the Bknlls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva Is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He Is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati- — Ganesh or Ganpatl, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva. 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist ana wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
It off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridlouling him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained. His vehicle Is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she Is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the other’ hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers.** 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several Incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the ooils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From hii navel Issues a lotus, on which is seatdB 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. Id 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Bound his neck are 

g arlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
react are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son Is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Bama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Bama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his handa. He Is always as- 
companled by his wife Slta, often by his brother 
Lakshmana. and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, Is Hannman, the monkey 
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chieftain, who assisted him In his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped: only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered in all India. 

Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected ana worship Is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, ana are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mmtloned In ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains In their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, ana venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and In the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartba as If he was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Besides Invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief In spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peaoock of Saraswati : Hanuraan, the monkey 
of Bama: one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being indra’s vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kafi rides on a tiger : one of ViBhnu’s 
Incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 


treats her as his mother. So did the Bishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The dnake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent Is carved, may be 
seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pi pal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are In one wav or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
ven! v bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and RishU, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandakl and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped In many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship.— Without going Into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It Is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food In a vessel 1 b placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession In 
palanquins or cars. The lower ola«nes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former ho may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride Is decorated : the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin, 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground In a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Burial Is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parais expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man. who cannot correctly pronounoe long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, unde, or mother, or sister, 
the case may be. This practice survives 


script! on, with' honorific titles added. It Is 
possible that In early society the belief In the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing oould be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or sliver : gem, diamond, toby, pearl, or merely 


a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics. Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a born. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Htra 
is a diamond : Ratna or Satan a jewel : Bonn 
or Chlnna gold : Vein or Belli, in the Dravidlan 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bora, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animlsts ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes hear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally tinman. 

Hlgh-casti practices.— The high oaste 

Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity Is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
gCMtciaeaea, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu Is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Kama is a delighter : 
Lakshm&na is lucky : Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha Is the Lord of Shlva*s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a I 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Badha nrosperlty: Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded j 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 1 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Kern, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
M&rtoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Saras vat 1, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, Just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousneas and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or oaste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman's name, Varma to a Kshatriya's, 
Quota to a Vaishyaa, and Dasa to a Shudra's. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although KaJldas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Valsh- 
na*as have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and iu Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
semes. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyer or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri, 


A chary a, Bhat, Bhattaoharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerjl, are among the titles Indicative of the 
Brahmanlcai profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred bool®. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the andent 
varma. The Sindti Mai, as in Gldumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Bala 
changed into Raya, Bao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not oonflned to any casto. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutfc and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the oaste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shot, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Cbetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles whiob 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Hand, Cnand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramjl or Jamshedjl, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babv, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names.— Family names some- 
times denote a profession : In some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkami, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father's name 
between one’s personal and the family name Is 
a common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix *kar’ or 'wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
i family surname in Western India. Thus we 
i may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagrls, 
Malabarls and Bilimorias, as among Parsls. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Ohiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name Is Vasudev's 
father's name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Ghiplun, is Ohip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Mnsalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religions and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pio- 
tureaque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Faldr. 
Kaxi, Munshl, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bib! ana 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsls also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
In the case of Hindus in Western India. Batll- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwsfiah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
Reparation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 

Historical.— The degree of proficiency at- 
tained In art by Indians prior to B. 0. 250, con 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. 0. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows:— 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist . , B.0.250 — Ellora, AJanta,KaIi, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jalna .. ..A.D.1000— Ellora, Mount Abu, 

1300. Palitana. 

Brahminical. .A.D. 600 to Ellora, Elephants, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.1000— Umber, Somnathpnr, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dra vidian ..A.D.1350— Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tlnnevelly, 

Pathan . .A.D.1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Tndo- Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, BIJapur. 


Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings In the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jalna Architecture is found 
In tea most highly developed form in the Dllwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is graoe and lightness, with decorative carving 
oovertng the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Oonsteuctlona) 
n w th odi suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Chalukyan and Dra vidian 

sgwts differ little In essential plan, all having a 
Preceded by pillared por- 
chai* The outer forms vary. The northern 


Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing In size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style Is affected by its northern and southern 
ncichbonrs, taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced into India by the Mahomedan Inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Mlnar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it Is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandn. Indo- Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
In richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Ta] Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapnr at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish Influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghais, on account 


The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaoes and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra, Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was oopied by the Hindu 
prinoea at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the hanks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture.— The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as Is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts In marble, or 
bronze, have oome down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Homo. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religian, 
and to this fast may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to wbleh It became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars tha symmetry 
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and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aud Br&hminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta. The great Trlmurthl in 
the last named of these temples ranks fo» 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 

greatest masterpieces of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 

more severe Arabian school, is very 

restrained as compared with that of the 

Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, hut rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geomotric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and Invention ; and 
wonderful deooratlve use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmon have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination 
of the two styles and Fattehpore 8ikri is a 
magnificent example of the mixed style of 
Akbar. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with oolour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first GOO 
ears of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
ner characteristic of the best Indian soulpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
aooidentaliy discovered in 1816. They are 
painted in a species of tempora ; and when first 
brought to light were well preserved, but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and tbe 
neglect of the authorities. The Nlsam’s Govern* 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to- 
wards the preservation and Btudy of these mural 
paintings. The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and tbe 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large Boale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 


were executed In a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by tbe monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character ; this phase of 
development being closely allied to tbe art 
of the ealigraphist. As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained bat extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight Into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-snoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aosthetio qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not need as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. It is very signi- 
ficant that up to the best period of Mughal 
painting, the reign of Jehangir, European ideas 
in art, pictures, and prints were extensively 
patronised by the Emperor. This broad eclec- 
ticism ol the Moghuls 1 b in marked contrast to 
the opinions of Mr. Havell and Mb school of 
oritieswho have severely criticised the facilities 
of advanced training in Indian art schools 
which Bombay in particular has adopted with 
marked success. 

Modern Painting.— As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artlstio develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Anrangceb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
be waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul Painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who bad been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upbn 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artlstio treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild ol 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1767, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the " Company ” was too fully occupied In 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
Increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
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of Architecture were adopted for public and 

S lvate buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
adras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
Indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no soope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all Imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Arche- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown iu 1859. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistio degradation ; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to Industry. 

The Schools of Art then Instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
ref d to industrial art is referred to else- 
w re ; and as several of them have confined 
-nelr activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. Thai 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion Is given in the applied arts ; It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India In 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art: and olaimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 yean, and needed but to be released from 
this inoubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with litorary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
Imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Aajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding 
a willing and equally enthusiastic friend 
J 0 Mr. AWnandranath Tagore, an artist of 
imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 


devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Ha veil’s precepts, 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Bajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undou btedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its Inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artistB who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Bajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western infiuenoe, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art. — The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
alone gave vitality to the great works of 
the past ; that without this spirit, the conven- 
tions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 

E roper education of art students that they should 
ave before them the masterpieoes of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of ail great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest seran, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Burns* 
administration were toe founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
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was abolished in 1926. Mr. Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
gresent Principal, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, 

The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see ; and further to encour- 
age by all possible means their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
inherent instinct most obviously urges them. 
He has always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students is in 
itself unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice ; and as Mr. Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for many years It is pos- 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his system 
of training. 

The Life Classes which were organised at the 
end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent Judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too muen of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class Is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as tbe Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Boom which was exhibited at Wembley 
In 1924. A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 


new movements in art training in India; but 
tbe Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase in the number of Its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took its 
present line. It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public interest in Art in West- 
ern India has synchronised with these acti- 
vities. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall Bpaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. The result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928, when 
five artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Boom 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of September 
1929. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, symbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Bine and Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
tli© Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruotion, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintiugs displayed. 
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Tbe architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of Its own. and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 1 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are ! 
a few of the factors that contributed to making I 
it what It was, while a stirring history gave it j 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- { 
fcure is a subject which at the best has been j 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. I 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and It I 
may be such a treatise never will be written In 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis Is a branch of study that the Indian 


has not as yet developed to Its full extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But FergussoD attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering tbe 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son 's classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there U no 
stone architecture In India of an earlier date 
than two and a half oenturles before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur* 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C* 
972 to 286.** 
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Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson's first architectural period Is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanohi with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaltya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of Its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of thiB rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwarr 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 

Tower of Victory ** at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dra vidian style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora 
where the remarkable ** Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, Bcveral hundred 
foet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to oui 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriraugam. 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are amonp 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan *’ of South-central India, 
and the ** Northern or Indo-Aryan style." 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
* Hindu " — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
a J Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples Id India. 80 aho 
are the palaces of Amber, Datlya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 


called the “ Indo-Saracenic ” which deve- 
loped after the M&homedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on It 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
of other decorative forma. Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to pro portion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the Aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
arclueologi8ts as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
tiie Mahornedans. The extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
iharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
medan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
luring Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory. On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
lue to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
In India even because of Its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Greco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudcr In Java, the work of Buddhist 
oolonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an Immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant, 
(t Is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 


Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
andisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan 
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work, especially in the light of the d is -simi- 
larities between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by tbe advent of Islam, 
bat contend that tbe art, though modified, 
yet remained in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under tbe Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
In Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac- 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method ol 
classification' into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon It and from the varied purposes to which 
It was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may bo regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic styie— 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other groat 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked Indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
ol the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 


Ahmedabad* 

At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkbej 
and Champanir there seems to be Ibsb of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, wag there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedaoad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone 44 jali" — 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sldi Sayyld Musjid. ~ 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur Variety 
of th6 style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known 44 Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also wag 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shewB a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
In fcbk we recognize among other influences 
that of the prevailing material, the hard au- 
aompromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
choloe of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides Itself sharply into two classes. There 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian 44 Master- 
builder*' to be found chiefly in tbe Native 
States, particularly those In Bajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, It must be 
conceded that It can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on tbe part of professional architects 


to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. In timft, 
therefore, and with the growth of the Influence 
of these men* such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape againBt every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this Is so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
ractice, there are signs that his influence is 
eginnlng to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other* 
wise. 
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TO the work of the indigenous ‘'master- 
builder" public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insbtence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival— almost the only one left in the world— 
of “living art," but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India's new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the “indigenous Indian " school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, aDd to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
“ death " of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“ another futile revival** ! The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Homans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal,' buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
ladia is concerned. The building of .New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. The 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from 
the centre of the Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by cupolas have reminded some of 


Bramarte’s work in Rome, or the Pantheon, or 
Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s. Below there are the 
semi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
ways ; the rows of comparatively small windows, 
some filled with pierced sandstone screens 
somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 

Secretariats were meant no <foubt to usher the 
visitor to New Delhi to the “ piece de resistance** 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy’s 
House. Standing where it does, this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the visitor, while its massive end bays, 
with stepped entablature capped by saucered 
fountains are said to give the architectural eye a 
feeling of safety against spreading. This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator’s gaze 
travels down the unusual design of the metalled 
dome to the solid projecting bayB that contain 
the statues of King George V and Queen Mary, 
which complete the composition. Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the "glaring 
disunity ” in Moghul buildings when the white 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone ; for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream arc blended and co-ordinated. With 
regai d to the interior decorations of New Delhi, 
frtrenuous efforts were made by those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings required in the 
new buildings. After a great deal of public 
agitation of this subject in Bombay some com- 
missions of this kind were given by the 
Government of India, based on the results of a 
public competition. But in spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paintings, and the 
proof furnished thereby of the Indian artist’s 
capacities for this kind of work, nothing further 
has been accomplished in the matter since the 
end of 1929. 

The controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modem build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
" master builders " work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Laslikar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
iD instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be 
studied in many different forms both civil and 
religious. 
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The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories : and to persona) 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by tliat of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts oomprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman's skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India In the fourteenth oentury, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian In 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown In the different motifs 
nsed for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
d&ns, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion Is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, Imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, Intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
tng in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles In 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and Invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Recognition 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately Incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in Its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of thoir buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that, 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where Its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to’ be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 

1 )les of their skill In the form of book rests, tab- 
es, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of preolons 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to. Sir George Bird wood states that “ the In* 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems.” This is true in a general sense 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
ing. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. Sir G. Watt has divided Indian 
stone work into three great stages or types, viz. 
(1) from the excavation of Cave Temples and 
the construction of Buddhist topes ; (2) the 
building of H indu Chalakyanand Jain Temples ; 
(3) The Pathan and Moghul Mosques, tombs 
and palaces. It is interesting t,o note that the 
Schools of Art in India have given attention to 
this industry. For instance the Bombay School 
of Art has to its credit a number of public 
buildings adorned by means of its student 
stone-cutters. 

Wood Work- — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part In the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and tbe 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
In use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with Inlays of coloured woods, ivory’ 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained In this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to wood work. Teak, shisham, deodhar, sandal- 
wood, ebony, walnut, Jun, nim and Madras red 
wood are among ihe chief woods used in India 
for ornamental work. 


Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault Is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India Is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
rogarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness. 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque ; and, despite an enormous outpnt 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie In a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes those pieces — a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has evei 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
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fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls Is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a clan by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced In the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place In the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made In Europe In the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach 
to these is in carpets and nigs. This art was 
Introduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded In equalling the finest 
work of their instructors either in colour or 
design. 

Modern Conditions.— In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient Industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volnme 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came Into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
Is now understood by the phrase : hut were the 
outoome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art In Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry In Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modem industrial 
art. Not only on Its technical side is this 
bo, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety In design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modem one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the difficulties of transport, con- 
tinued its Immemorial practice. Fifty yean 
ago this protective harrier was removed by the 
opening of the Sues Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been straggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of Intense competition, 
observers Interested In Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both In design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of Internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beanty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied In a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated In England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found In every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
Industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and In any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an Instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of Industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the Industrial arts with an ex- 

S anded scheme of technical and artistic instroo- 
on for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial and Local Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the cloud of depression, which has 
hung over It for a century past Into the 
sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monumonts of India are as varied 
as they are numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of theMaurya period, a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century B.C., and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Raj agriha of about 
the same period. The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture has 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, 
in Sind and at Harappa In the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennia B.C. and probably much earlier still, 
India was In possession of a highly developed 
civilization with largo and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 citios super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another. 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style ; those of the first the poorest. 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been tomples and one— of particularly 
massive proportions — ]b a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircaseB giving 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and past copper im- 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms &b well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
It is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the 
common variety grown In the Punjab to-day. 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and ghariai, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, tho buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog, horse and elephant. Be- 
sides gold ana silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with tho 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the jeweller's and potter’s arts. 


That they possessed a well developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
animal devices and pletographic legends in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro Is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
with, namely complete burials along with 
funerary pottery, and “ pot burials.” Only 
27 of the latter have been examined and these 
were found to contain skulls and human bones 
and aro seemingly fractional burials. 

This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
as far as Rupar in the Ambala District, relatively 
closo to the watershed of the Sutlej 
and Jumna and It is therefore highly improbable 
that this civilization was confined to the 
Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
reasonable doubt that future researches will 
trace It into tho valley of tho Ganges. Of the 
long period of more than 2,000 years that 
separates the prc-histrioric monuments 
referred to above from the historic period 
of India, little or nothing is yet known but 
there is every hope that this gap in our know- 
lodge may be filled in by further excavations. 
From the time of the Mauryas, i.e., 3rd century 
B.C., the history of architecture and the forma- 
tive arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
relative precision. 

Monumental Pillars.— The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Cl rca 250 B.C.), the remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares. Altogether twelve pillars of Asoka 
are known. Ten of them bear his inscriptions. 
Of these tho Lauriya-N&ndangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
che best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Samath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar In the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of ICarli (A.D. 70), and a third at 
Bran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century A.D. All these are of stone : but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, 
Identified with Chandragupta II, (A.D. 875- 
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413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
** to find the Hindus at that age forging a baj 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and nol 
frequently even now/* Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exit-t 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
alegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda* 
bitlri, not far from Mangalore. 

Topes. — Stupa i, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kankali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those, 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanchi in Bhopal is the most Intact and entire 
of its class. It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Bound the drum is an open passage for circum- 
ambuiatkm, aud the whole is enclosed oy a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways wore at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
In point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erectod over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 

Caves. — Of tne rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The moRt important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam's 
Dominions, Bara bar and Nagarjunl 16 miles 


north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack iu Orissa. The caves 
belong to the three principal sects Into which 
ancient India was divided, viz,, the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjunl 
wbioh were excavated by Asoka and his grand- 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and Dr. BurgesB. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofB and 
horse-shos shaped wiudows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
dales with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas tiiere was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
niharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at Elephanta near Bombay Is perhaps 
the moat frequented, it is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D, 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kallasa O Ellora. 
Tt is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
iedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Itashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
m Indra Sabha at Ellora ;and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai iu Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by & fire 
at South Kensington. They were last corned 
by Lady Herringhaut during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are In full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced In a volume brought out 
by the India Society. Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well pre- 
served paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State. These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by tlio India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments.— On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas , among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
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garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motife clearly establish the 
Influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Sbah-ji-ki-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
i doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
; over a relic of Buddha by the lndo Scy- 
! thian king Kanisbka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong the stwpa* at 
Mamkyala in the Punjab opened by Ranjlt 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
In 1880. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanisbka. 

\ Structural Temples. — Of this class the 
i earliest examples are the Varalia, temple at 
1 Doogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
1 Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
I district of Cawnpore, all of which belong to the 
Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in the 
Central Provinces. In South India we have 
two more examples, viz.. Lad Khan and Durga 
temples at Ailiole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot bo later than the eighth century A.D. I 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they are entirely different and already here we 
mark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
Balient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, K hajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osin in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than ratks. Thoy are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanatb at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some <,f the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of tbe later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some flue examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, Rattihall, Tilliwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ifctagi 
and Warangal in Nizam's Dominions. But 
it Is in Mysore among the temples at Haliebld, 


Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions.— We now oome to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmiand Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north west of India. The Brahxnl 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 6th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shabbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigiiva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Itock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek PrinceB, Antlo- 
chus H. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Rummindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is tbe 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for a long time, but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was » Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Xaxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
% Bhagamta , which shows that though a Greek 
ho had become a Hindu ami presumably a 
Vaishnava. Auother inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection Is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Usliavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kinc 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
{ascriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ' forlorn and 
blind.' 

Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with tbe 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
aud that near the Qutb Miner are instances of 
obis kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
! the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
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early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
KliiJJI are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hosbang's 
tomb, Jaliaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this typo, the 
Important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandai Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which dilfers 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed," 
cays Fergusson, " that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant/' 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarBof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabt and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at aDy period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil 8hahi dynasty of Bija* 
pur. There Is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur tiikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. "The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail." And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis time. 

Archaeological Department.— As the 
archaeological monuments ol India most at- 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, the; 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
ot the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appears to have been made 
by Government In these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archaeological Survey 01 


India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildiDgs was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3| lakhs to the repair of monuments In 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and hia 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters wastaken by Lord Curzon's Government, 
who established seven of the eight Archaeological 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control of a Director-General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., O.I.E., Director-General of 
Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the result of it Is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historio buildings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of buried sites such as Taxila, PataJi- 
putra, San chi in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and in the Inane 
Valley at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
rlaro in Sind. Of all these works those of most 
general interest are the Mohenjodaro excavations, 
for here the Archaeological Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric citieB dating 
back to 3000 B.C. and further. The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education. It maintains 
the archaeological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, and at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxila, Sarnath and Nalanda, with the 
object of keeping the small movable antiquities 
recovered at these sites in close association with 
the structural remains to which they belong, 
so that they may be studied amid their natural 
surroundings and not lose focus and meaning 
by being transported to some distant place. 

The epigraphlcal material dealt with by the 
Archeological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The "Epigraphia Indica" is now in the 
10th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions lias been recently published and the 
companion volume of poet Asokan inscription 
will appear shortly. 
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For many years Indian time was In a state of i 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below : 

‘In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 2lm. 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards hears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

The Government of India have sevoral times 
been addressed by scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes: — ‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5$ 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements: but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Green wicn in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
In the east of India would he preferable.' 

‘‘Now If India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuousrailway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system., it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she Is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony la by the ocean, It Is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
tidiest and most populous portions of India, and 
•o as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that Une. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in tbe 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
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authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever Bystem is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
tbe acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one greatad vantage which tbe second 
possesses over the first alternative is, mat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hoar: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this Inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on tike 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

“ It Is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks In India by 8m. 
50s. They would then represent a time 5} 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively:— Dibrugarh 51 9., Shillong 88 
S., Calcutta 24 9., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F.. Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own. 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47s. In advance ol 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should he 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be one hour In advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 8$ hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would oorrespond vitb 
97° 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs tor the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for ail purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each 
case.” 

It is dlffloult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted Is a study in the possibilities of human 
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error. The Government scheme left local were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
bodies to decide whether or not they would minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
adopt It. Calcutta decided to retain its own January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still clocks In India were put at Indian Standard 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard Time ; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time Is 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of It retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the by the Municipality and in the establishments 
opposing element in the Municipality brought of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks Time Is universal 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the correction 
given as below : — 


B. m. H, Ms 

Gibraltar . tub, 0 82 Rangoon River Entrance .. add 1 85 

Malta add 1 84 Penang tub, 1 89 

Karachi tub. 2 38 Singapore ;; 8 25 

Bombay l 44 Hongkong a 4 27 

Go* •• •• •• •• n 2 44 Shanghai .. ;; 0 84 

Point de Galie add 0 12 Yokohama add 8 i 

Madras *• • • .. tub, 5 6 Valparaiso •• •• •• •• sub. 4 40 

Calcutta .. .. •• .. „ 0 19 Buenos Ayrer add 4 9 


Rangoon Town odd 2 41 [ Monte Video .. u „ 0 82 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it Is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will Is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated Into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
lor the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16| years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty Is payable ; 
vp to Rs. 9.000 in excess of first Rs. 1.000 the 
duty is at 2%. between Rs. 10,000 and 
Ha. 50,000 the duty payable is at 8 % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able to at 4% and over Rs. 1,00,000 the duty 
payable to @ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted. 

1. Debts left by the deceased including morfc 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of ail these Items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It Is the prac- 
tice or the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and If 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties nave not been properly valued, tbe 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on Buch persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in tbe question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection Is lodged by 
any person bo Interested within 14 days aftei 
the publication or service of citation and If the 
will Is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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Ai the currency of India is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed In rupees, nor has It been 
found possible In all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1878 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver; was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it Is 
easy to convert rupees Into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Bs 1,000=£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depredation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall In the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1803 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d . and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Bs. 15 =£1. Irom 
1800 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d until 
February 1020 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but m 
lakhs and crores A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
la one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Bs 1,00,0U0) may be read as the equi 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as ihe equi- 
valent of (about) £6,607 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Bs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
187s, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is 6<L a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage.— Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid.. It may now be 
eoortderel as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The ann » is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights.— The various systems of weights 
nAM In India combine uniformity of scale 
wHh immense variations in the weight of units. 


The seale used generally throughout Northern 
India, and less commonly In Madras and 
Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund « 
40 seers, one seer=sl6 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighg 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard Is used In 
official reports. 

Betail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of sects to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the Bame amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
pnoee. not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up. this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England espe* 
daily at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 


prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often he misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer Is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb for 2s , 2 seers per 
, rupee=(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on, 

1 The name of the unit for square measure 
ment in India generally is the bxgha, which 
varies greatly In different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms.— Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of corn weighs 46 lbs in Sunderland and 240 lbs 
in Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given oity there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
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the maond of sugar weighs 484 seen in Cawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra. 724 in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 484 In Saharanpnr, 
60 In Bareilly, 46 in Fysabad, 481 in Shah* 
Jehanpnr, 61 in Gosbangunre. The maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway m»und of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maond of 74 lbs. 10 os. 11 dn., the Bombay 
maond of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department mannd in use at the 
Fuel Depot, ana the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry*— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to Bolve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
lor the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead '* which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments In 1890-1804 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied ovei 
large areas subject to manj diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform bo success- 
fully as a " lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of ooherence, tavoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the Bast 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induoed the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this oase being a tola of 160 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started In any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 


Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1918, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew 

Mr. C. A. Siiberrard (Pretident). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1915 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all suoh systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are: — 

Foe India. 

8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 1 ratti 

8 rattls = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks — 1 tola 

5 tolas — 1 chatak 

16 ohataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

Foe Burma. 

2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pes — 1 mu 

5 pes or 2| mus = 1 mat 

1 mat — 1 ngamu 

2 ngamus = 1 tikal 

100 tikals — 1 peiktha or 

visa. 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The vlss hag recently been 
Qxod at 3* 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action.— The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and loft the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they deoided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “ iz subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature 
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No history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist In the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archaeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever bo filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed 44 from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epio poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu. Recent excavations by the 
Archaeological Department in the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Mohenic Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian. The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B.C., or 
thereabouts as his starting point. At that tlmo 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidlan invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
Bubdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
li authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges, It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmblaara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
wai a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
ffersla (621 to 485 B.C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 


equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the Invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C 

Alexander the Great. 

That ffreat soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on tbe Upper Indus. In the spring of 826 he 
crossed the river at Ohlnd, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxlla, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akesinea (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at tho battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the Rivor Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexmder was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The vonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Perala 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to tho narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him offlcen 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what lias to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hcllenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned tho ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he Is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between tho Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, tho modern Patna and 
Banklpore. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Mcgasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B.C. when ho was suc- 
ceeded by his son Blndusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
Inscriptions. This king, In an unusually 
bloody war. added to his dominions tbe king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
Intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children ”, 
But he Initiated measures for the propagation 
of las doctrine with the result that ,T Buddhism 
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which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world/' The wording of hie 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the ruine 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurye 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during hll 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on tbe borderland of India; where the inde- 
endent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
een formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A.D. 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 

S ower eastward as far as Benares. His son 
lanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
leached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man." 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of 
tne greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not Indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous Iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn 
who pay 8 a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
In face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia — and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was ono of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. 606, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. 


Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet “ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial." Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese " Master of the Law," Hiuen Tsiang 
by name, Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged; 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 
carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
tho fortunes ol the Southern dynasties are so 
Involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is impossible 
Few names of note stand out from the record 
except thoso of Vikraraaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of mediaeval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was In 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed In Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from It: 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab, 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — If a slow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of tbe new division of pure and Im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupation 1 ’. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, Into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
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dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanaul — in the Doab and Southern Oudb — 
which still retained some of the power to wliich 
It had reached in the days of Harsha, and of- 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares' became one of tbe 
most famous in India. Later in tbe same 
century the Chauhans were united, and by 
1168 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Prithwl Raj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
t.h* new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in tho temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in dmd, less tnan a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the 
lirst real contact was In the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of tho 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armieBof this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was spilt up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by tbe great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the MughalB, which began in 
1526, only a tew of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 


ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-1816), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firos 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieceB and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Slkandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that bad been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
In 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
in capital other than Delhi up to this date 
were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmcdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Bcgara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In tho South various kings of the 
Buhmani dynasty made names foi themselves 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capita] at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of tho growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient bore to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of tho Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son. 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1640) and driven 
into exile by Slier Kban, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545, 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1656) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Ncrbudda had bowed to bis 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for bis 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died In 1605; leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jahangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan; 
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ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu* 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of Incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years* struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 

S dittos. His bigoted attitude towards 

induism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold hie 
many eon a ueot.8. and on bis death 1170 ?' the 
Empire, for which bis three sons were fighting 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There Is little to add to the 
history of Mahomcdan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign In name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 


European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1600 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque— laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
t»de monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wl lch the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defend 
then* settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunlia, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
most intolerable. The Junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again. It was unequal to the task of competing 


In the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands* 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1679) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position bad b>en overcome, notably in the 
sea fight off Swally (Suvali) In 1612. Ths 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold In the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras; 
(1640) and Hughli (1661). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise In 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since In 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese In India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trado in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly. In 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The, 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Chamock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some yearB peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and stiu 
more to be feared. More than one m utiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
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Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men wero needed, and the Company 
was m this respect peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Eastings and Baffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chanderaagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the French had acquired » 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States— Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnals (1740) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam ’ b who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again Bhown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capturo and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose Irom Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy. persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, 
between Orissa and Madras, waB granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-03). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandlwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties In Bengal, where SlraJ-ud- 


Daula had acceded to power. The head* 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
ho marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their snips and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
“ Black Hole.” From this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 140, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras. 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderaa- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and In 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mil 
Jafar, in each caso with success. From 1700 
to 1705 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim In hli 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeatod at Gheria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1704, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders fTom the guns. Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1705 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor 
“Two landmarks stand out In his policy. First; 
he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company's 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive 
as our military supremacy dates from bis vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
In 1707, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
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army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company's 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
“ great and meritorious services to his country.** 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. ThuB 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenuo collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sem- 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 h« 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England aB acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven yoars’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Bohilias, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
tne disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hydcr Ali 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hydcr Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hydcr 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings Bhowed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded 4 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1780*93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 


Judicature at Calcutta. In- the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ** 
and “ merchants ’* of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system waB 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
In the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
In 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the man of India. 

Lord Wellesley's Policy. 

The French in general, and “the Corsican*’ 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh tha cession of 
large tracts of territory in lieu of payment ; 
overdue aB subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson's retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved* 
so expensive that the Court ol Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He; 
however, died soon after his arrival in India; 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, ana to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Raniit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
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been encroaching on British territory. Aftei 
initial reverses, the English, under Genera] 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Poshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years' rale (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera- 
tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
In tbe Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of lfiuratpur by 
Lord Comberrnere (1 826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British Intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-General. 
Hls epitaph by Macaulay, says : “ He abo- 
lished cruel rites ; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; ho gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; hls constant Btudy was to 
elevate the Intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of hls financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Sleeraau— of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thajx. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
The Incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced j 
him to take that 3tato also under British ad- 
ministration— where it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in other ways by tho des- 
patch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of Instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1835) with hls programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the bands of the Governor-General in 


Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings In 
1774 became the first Governor-General of Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tenure of office 
carried into execution his predecessor's measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

W lt.h the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
Loudon he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
iugs of good Government and happiness to 
millions In India ; ” but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 
In Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja In place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained In the military 
occupation of the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghton suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two mouths' delay he led hls army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott., 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to Lidia 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellenborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of 8omnatb 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellen borough's other wars — the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. A soldier Governor-General was 
not unacceptable, for It was felt that a trial 
of strength was Imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, tbe founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
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years earlier. He left uo son capable of ruling, 
and the khalsa , or central council of the Sikn 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-In-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was. not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhulcep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore: the Jullun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited; and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chilian - 
wala the British lost 2.400 officers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments : but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-In-Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849). its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under tbe two 
Lawrtnces that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawadriy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
bee D acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie's tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse’* by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
tbe railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed bis resignation, was by many critics 


in England attributed to bis passion for 
change. 


Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of tbe Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, bat are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the confidence the sepov 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 

truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
! rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
tbe Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, In spite of Lord 
Dalhonsie’s warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety. On Mav 10 
tbe sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
i next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
i that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh Into Lower 
j Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
I by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
! who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
| duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
' qucntiy able to send a strong body of Slklis to 
' aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
| of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India, 
the contingents of some of the great chiefB 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kep' 
loyal by the Influence of Its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
! died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 

| who took hie place, was obliged through illneBs * 
i to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims, 
on the Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
It possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of tbe Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, CoL Campbell led his men and 
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Nicholson formed up bis troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 Killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold In the city. Six days' street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; bat the gallant 
Nicholson was hilled at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
tbe women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships 
Tbe relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was Itself invested, and the garrison was 
not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived In November. Fighting continued for 
18 months In Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansl — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantla Topi, 


Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1. 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of Justice and religious 
toleration. A principle Already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
service for which they might be qualified. 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects In India—'* In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward." Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and In the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the “ policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 


the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty* 
The India Councils Act (1801) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year. High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with tbe Increased debt of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system. Income tax; 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health. His successor, Lord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival In India; and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the "saviour of the Punjab." 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Bir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising tbe Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two; and in tbe 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : tbs 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 
The re-organisation was carried out In spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of & war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while the re-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severs 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkband 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officer* of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Stmchoy. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea Industry In 
Bengal. The other was the consequenee of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place In Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton In- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The Share Mania," however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was; 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the Impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to tbs full 
by him, for be was murdered In the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exor- 
cise his abilities chiefly In the proviaee of 
finanoe. A severe famine which t hreaten e d 
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Lower Bengal In 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow* 
Ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-government, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come In touch, and 
had established a kind ofjpersonal link between 
India and the Grown. The Prince of Wales' 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en* 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877*78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but the loss of life was 
estimated at 51 millions. At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent. 


Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sber All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with hte 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes— the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan— and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnarl, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at CharaBia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Matwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901. 


In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Rip on was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and tor the attempt to extend the 
Jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding Judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the viceroy, ended in a compromise 


in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Oromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give hiB attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagirl, where he died on 16th December 1916. 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
to British India on the 1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be* 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeb, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeb Incident 
bad called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; It had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-in-Chlef in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief* 
Commissioner or Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignomlniously retreated. This die* 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act; 
1892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non* 
officials in them: legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus : and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1898). 
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Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
In 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Es. 2 1 crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
U. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent. Im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which Involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in ChJtral—- which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and bad to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
ator the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afrldls closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tlrah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance In 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed bis attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here : some Indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated In British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that In seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures ana only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mabsud 
Wazirls) is the Justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indos districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Toohl, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 


of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British; 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

In bis first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tloally fixed the value of the rupee at 1#. 4 d. t 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the Insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chlef) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 

E irt service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
ry Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Barar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 Lord Cur/on returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthfil, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetlo areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of tne Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly suoceseful. 
Bnt scarcely any nrovlnoe was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though reoouree was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, vit 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
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the Secretary of State's Council, and In 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy's Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1009 carried (his polloy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive oonncils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Min to’ a 
Vloeroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and HusBia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
(he friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and In Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged of! Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf Hn operations designed to check the 
traffic in arris through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardlnge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Mlnto in 1910. His first year In 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, In the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 60 lakhs for popular 
education, were annonnoed. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor - 
in-Council; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Ohota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
eharge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Oawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot In Oawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Vloeroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Exoelleney was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

Still more serious trouble occurred In Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge- Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
In two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the ** Ghadr " conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

India after the War. 

Poet-war India has a strange and baffling 
history. In 1919 Englishmen troubled little 
about affairs in the East : they were engrossed by 
the settlement of peaoe and the refusal of the 
United States either to ratify the Treaty of 
VemaUlee or to join the League of Nations. 
In I960, however, the eyes not only of the 
British Empire but of the entire world were set 
upon India, when Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
for the second time attempted to make the 
non-co-operation movement effective. 


Ideas rule the world. India had participated 
in the “ war to end war**. It was a war waged 
in defence of Belgium and it ended in a peace 
ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of national 
aspirations throughout the world. For the sake 
of nationalism the structure of Europe had been 
broken into fragments. What then was to be 
India’s share In the spoils of peace? The 
Montagu- Chelmsford Deforms did not satisfy 
extremist opinion. They were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms worked, 
and in some Provinces they worked well. Be- 
cause they worked well, it was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experience re- 
vealed their shortcomings, it was imperative 
that greater reforms should be made. Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto expressly denied (hat 
their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions. 
Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, which definitely 
established Parliamentary Institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status. 
Ten years after the war we find the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi working by different methods for 
the same end. 

Yet to one living through those fevered yearB 
the issues were not always clear. Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not always coincide. 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers in the 
European War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty. 
The Khilafatist movement assumed great propor- 
tions ; and the consequence was war ; for King 
Amanullah, who had just ascended the throne ol 
Afghanistan, believed that India was In open 
revolt. He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country. The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 
of post-war exhaustion in this country. A few 
years later King Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace. His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe as an 
enlightened monarch. In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave. The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country. He abdicated In 
favour of his brother Inayatullah, who abdicated 
himself a few hours later. It was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King In (he 
summer of 1929 that peace came to the unhappy 
land ; but the keenness with which India followed 
the progress of the revolution showed how 
closely were the fortunes of the two countries 
associated. * 

The appointment of Lord Reading to be 
Viceroy in 1921 was a landmark in Indian 
history. Throughout his tenure of office there 
was opposition and disorder. The Duke of 
Connaught came to open the new council ; and 
the Swarajists did their utmost to boycott the 
visit. The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a non-political visit; but hit arrival in 
Bombay was the signal for severe rioting. 

Mr. Gandhi’s weapons of attack were boycott 
and the wearing of Khaddar. Khaddar, as 
an Indian cloth, weakened the importation of 
foreign doth. The boycott was directed not 
only against British goods, but against the entire 
machinery of Government. In 1928 Lord 
Heading’s certification doubled the Salt-Tax, 
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thus showing that the Legislative Assembly had 
no real control over finance. The responsibili- 
ties of the Assembly were lew. Sinoe the 
Government could override its decisions, its 
decisions became irresponsible. In the Pro- 
vinces, however, there was less irresponsibility, 
and consequently the members of the Legislative 
Councils were often the allies of Government. 
But it took time for Indian opinion to realise 
that the Legislative Counoils, however imperfect, 
were the instruments of order and good govern- 
ment. Some years later, the boycott broke 
down. Mr. 0. R. Das, one of Mr. Gandhi's chief 
lieutenants, decided to associate with the Legisla- 
ture— ostensibly to destroy the reforms, but 
actually because he and many others had grown 
tired of a policy of mere negation. The downfall 
of non-co-operation was further signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist, Mr. V. J. Patel, 
to be President of the Legislative Assembly — 
an office which he held until the summer of 
1080. 

When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Beading 
In 1920, the prospects of peace improved. It 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should examine the Indian Reforms within ten 
years of the Inception of the Government of 
India Act. In 1927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that the 
Commission should be appointed as early as 
possible. Accordingly, in the autumn, it was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should be members of a 
new Statutory Commission. Their appoint- 
ment was the occasion of a new outburst. 
Neither Mr. Gandhi's followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission. It was to be 
boycotted from the start. The chief complaint 
was that all the members of the Commission 
were Europeans. The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded in its place a Bound 
Table Conference and the promise, if not the 
Immediate offer, of Dominion Status. The 
boycott, however, was not very effective. One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co- 
operate with the Simon Commission : the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, almost alone among the Legisla- 
tures, stood consistently for boycott. Yet it is 
significant that before the Simon Commission 
had published its report, the Viceroy not only 
announced that the goal of Government in India 
was Dominion Status, but Invited representatives 
of India to a Bound Table Conference in London : 
he stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before. Mean- 
while, Congress became still more extremist. 
In January 1929, Mr. Gandhi announced that 
if India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead the campaign for Indepen- 
dence. He kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit Jawhatlal Nehru rather than Mr. 
Gandhi, voted in favour of Independence. 

The new struggle began in earnest in March, 
1980. Mr. Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
Laws. He made an imposing march from 
Ahmedabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed. 
Non-co-operation was in full swing. Por a 
short time Bombay was virtually a Congress 
City. There were numerous arrests, and before 
the year closed, there were to be in India no 
less than fifty thousand people incarcerated 
for political offences. 


The Government of Lord Irwin was assailed 
on all sides. Some condemned it because it 
was weak : others condemned it because it was 
repressive. Its conduct had a curious reaction 
upon political opinion in England, which 
possessed the dubious advantage of a minority 
Government. At one time the Conservatives 
were demanding the recall of Lord Irwin. 
Similarly, Provincial Governors were criticised 
for alleged inactivity. In the summer few 
predicted any success for the Bound Table 
Conference. The Simon Commission published 
a Report that was condemned by practically 
every party in India : it was practically a 
still-born Report. EventB had moved too 
rapidly. The Bound Table Conference, however, 
proved to be the culminating point of a world- 
wide Interest In the Indian political struggle. 
The Princes, at first, assumed the lead. They 
stood for a Federal Government in which the 
States and British India should be partners. At 
once the extremists, who had intended to Ignore 
the Conference, showed the keenest concern. The 
Conference, despite all evil prognostications, 
represented the voice of India. 

In February 1931 the Bound Table Conference 
delegates returned to India on the understand- 
ing that there was to be a second Round Table 
Conference in London, but that meanwhile 
certain problems, such as that of separate com- 
munal electorates, were to be worked out among 
themselves in India. The first thing they did 
on their return was to attempt to persuade 
Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and participate in the Conference. 
Congress, however, were in bitter mood ; many 
local committees even did their best to prevent 
the decennial census in February from beiDg an 
accurate index to the state of tiie population. 
There were a number of feverish conferences 
between Lord Irwin, Mr. Gandhi, and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. Mr. Gandhi and other pro- 
minent Congress leaders were released from 
prison specially to confer with Government 
officials and the conferences were conducted in 
a friendly and informal fashion. The upshot 
was the signing of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact at 
Delhi in March which provided on the one hand 
for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no-tax campaign, the boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the other hand for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on the coast, and make a 
number of similar concessions. 

When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributes to his statesmanship. Lord 
Willingdon’s first few months were spent in 
preparing the way for the second Bound Table 
Conference, the opening of which was fixed for 
November. At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Government had broken the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement, but after much waver- 
ing Mr. Gandhi set sail for England at the end of 
August. The Conference almost broke down 
over the communal problem. Mr. Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed in India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience campaign. Early in January 1982 
the struggle began again. Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congiesslcaders were Imprisoned. 
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The Impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1699, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a cliarter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three '‘Presidencies'’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
Intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually Independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bcmbay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General-in-Councll was somewhat extended, 
at It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1868, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. Thte Act made 
no Important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General Is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each erf 
whom Is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agrlcultut- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor Is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes rellpf work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most Intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Aot of 
1019. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government In British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as Important 
io their provisions as the Act itself— came into 


general operation In January 1921. The Aot 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Vioeroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
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embodied In their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform issued 'In the spring of 1918. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-10, and 
which issued their Reports In the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Government of 
India BUI was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically Identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions. — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, eaoh with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In nine of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam — the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it. 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor's Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces. 

Dyarchy.— In these nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes Its unity to the Governor. One hand 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
hie executive CounoU, all of whom are appointed 

a the King. This body is responsible for the 
alnistration of those subjects which are 
** re se r ve d.'' The other half of the executive 
organism Is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice o l Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elceted members of the Provincial Legislative 
Oouneil. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred ’* subjects. 

The Object.*— The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object war to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
■uooessive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India In modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
reoeived their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
8tate for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 


The Provinces— Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must he taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
foi a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively. 
In their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit tne 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of Individual provinces ; but the rales under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 

in provincial affairs to matters so 

specified. 

Finance. — The •* revenues of India”— 
or, rather, their sources— are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 

administration of their “ allocated ’* 
revenues, they have power to sup- 

plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject in certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures Is formally recognised. 

It was fouud impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be mot In part 
by an annual contribution from seven ot 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset is Rs. 983 lakhs, of whloh Madras 
contributes Rs. 848 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution h in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future., and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 

Responsibility. — The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
ana with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately publlo 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any "Governor's province" 
to extend the franchise to women. The 
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following table shows the strength And composition of each ol the Provincial Councils:— 


Province, 

Elected. 

Nominated a 

Officials. 

nd ex -officio. 

Non- officials. 

Total. 

Madras 

Ob 


6 

127 

Bombay 

86 


6 

all 

Bengal . . . . 

113 


b 

i»v 

United Provinces 

100 


6 

123 

Punjab 

71 


D 

98 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 

18 

9 


Central Provinces 

63 

10 

6 

68 

Assam 

39 

9 

5 

58 

Burma 

78 

15 

8 

101 


The figures (or officials in this table are maxima 
In every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g if there are only 
10 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun her of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates. — The electorates In each pro- 
vince are arranged forthe most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special Interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one provinoe (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently dear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan 

42 

40 

Muhammadan 

34 

89 

European 

3 

5 

Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders 

5 

6 

University 

l 

1 

Commerce and Industry 

8 

15 

Total 

94 

118 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, {.*., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to s vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a “ Muhammadan ” 
or ** non-Muhammadan ** constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half \ district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the oase of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six “ non-Muham- 
m&dan ’* and two “ Muhammadan ” the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 


ters or Commerce being described as “ special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction— Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc.— being known as “ general 
constituencies. * 

Voters’ Qualifications.— The qnallflea- 

tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to provinoe, 
chiefly on account of variations In the laws and 
regulations whioh form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both In rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property. 

Election Resalts.— A Parliamentary Paper 
Cmd. 39221), published in 1981, gives the 
ollowlng summary of election results. Inis retain 
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relates to the fourth General Election under the year period was extended under the powers 
Act of 1019. In two oases, however, those of conferred by the Government of India Act in 
the Council of State and the Burma Legislative order to postpone the general election until 
Council, it relates to the third election under after the publication or the Report of the 
that Act, held in the case of the Council of Indian Statutory Commission in the Summer 
State in 1080 and in the oase of the Burma of 1030. The elections were therefore held in 
Council in 1028. These divergencies are due the autumn of 1930. 
to the statutory duration of the Council of State 

being five instead of three years, and to the fact _ „ , , , . 

that the Reforms were introduced in Burma two The figures given for the number of electors 
years later than in other Provinces. who voted ana the percentages of the number 

who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
In the ordinary oourse of events the fourth are, in the oase of plural member constituent 
general election would have been held in 1929. cies, approximate only. In these constituencies, 
in two Provinces, Bengal and Assam, the eaoh elector has as many votes as there are 
elections to the Provincial Legislature were In seats to be filled, and the figures are calculated 
fact held In that year, since in those provinces on the assumption that each elector used all 
the local political situation had led to dissolu* his votes ; that is, the figure given as the 
tions in that year. But in the oase of the number of Electors who voted is the result of 
Legislative Assembly and of the remainder of dividing the number of votes polled by the 
the Provincial Councils the statutory three number of seats to be filled. 
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Glass of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1026. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) , 

(6) 

(6) 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban . . 

11 

7 

16 

25*0 

48*4 

„ rural 

35 

20 

64 

33*9 

39*6 

Muhammadan, urban 

6 

2 

12 

38*8 

41*1 

.. rural 

33 

14 

55 

20*2 

37*0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

8 

76*7 

77*8 

European, General 

5 

2 

6 

60 

— - 

„ Commerce 

11 

11 

11 

— 

— 

Anglo-Indian 

Indian Commerce 

2 

2 

2 

— 

35*8 

4 

2 

7 

87*7 

94*7 

Universities 

2 

1 

4 

79*8 

77*8 

Total 

114 

64 

175 j 

26*1 

39*3 


Total Electorate : 1,186,428. 


Of the 175 candidates for the contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, having failed to 
secure one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


United Provinces Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban . 

„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban . . 

„ rural .. 

Agra Landholders 

Taluqdars 

Chambers of Commerce 

University 

European 


Total 


8 

2 

21 

6*0 

45*5 

62 

20 

121 

21*8 

49*3 

4 

1 

7 

63*8 

42-0 

25 

16 

55 

67*1 

64*5 

2 

2 

4 

— 

58*0 

4 

— 

8 

42*8 

53-3 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

6*7 

71*7 

1 

1 

1 


14*2 

100 

45 

222 

24*6 

60*2 


Total Electorate : 1,681,386. 


Of the 177 candidates for the contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


4 

Non-Muhammadan, urban . . 

7 

4 

7 

19*0 

51*0 

„ rural 

13 

4 

19 

41*0 

63*0 

Muhammadan, urban 

5 

2 

8 

47*0 

69*0 

,, rural 

27 

15 

27 

50*0 

54*0 

Sikh urban 

1 

1 



■ — 

Sikh, rural 

11 

6 

12 

15*0 

45*0 

Landholders 

4 

3 

2 

84*0 

— 

University 

1 

1 

— 

— 

feo-o 

Commerce 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— • 

Industry 

1 

1 

— 

— 

93*0 

Total 

71 

38 

75 1 

33*5 

51*4 

Total electorate: 751,606. 




Of the 75 candidates for the contested seats, 14 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
seonro one-alghth of the number of votes polled. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for | 
contested 
Seats. 1 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1926* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 


6 

2 

9 

29*7 

49* 


„ rural 


42 

30 

23 

25*3 

62* 


Muhammadan, urban 


3 

— 

7 

48*2 

61* 


,, rural 


15 

5 

21 

59*8 

64* 


European 


1 

1 

— . 

— 

— 


Landholders 


5 

4 

8 

81*1 

86 * ! 


Planting 


1 

1 


— . 

— 


Indian Mining Association 


1 

1 

— - 

— . 

— 


Indian Mining Federation . . 


1 

1 


— . 

— 


University 


1 

~* 

2 

66*3 

85* 


Total 

76 

45 

65 

33*2 

60* 


Total Electorate : 431,064. s 




Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats. 

7 forfeited their deposits, having failed to sees 


one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 






Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 



Non-Muhammadan, urban 


9 

3 

13 

21*2 

68 

L 

,, rural 


32 

18 

35 

36*0 

58-IP 

Muhammadan, urban 


8 

3 

11 

53*2 

67*1 

„ rural 


1 

. — 

2 

64*8 



Landholders 


2 

1 

2 

20*1 

70* 

L 

Mining 


1 

L 

— 

— 

68*0 

Commerce and Industry 


1 

1 

— 

— 

72*9 

University .. 


1 

— . 

2 

54*5 

91*4 

Total 

65 

27 

65 

33*3 

61*9 


Total Electorate : 197,772. 

Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats, 6 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled. 

Assam Legislative Council. 


General urban . . 

Non -Muhammadan, rural 
Muhammadan, rural 
Planters 

Commerce and Industry 


Total 


12 

6 

1 


3 

31 

14 


39 I 19 I 53 
Total Electorate: 249,976. 

Of the 50 candidates for contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit. 

Burma Legislative Council. 


60*9 

26*4 

34*7 

62*0 


28*3 


General, urban 
Indian, urban 
Karen, rural 
General, rural 
Anglo*Indlan 
European 
Commerce 
University 


53*3 

38*8 

53*6 

92*1 


44*2 



Of the 173 candidates for the contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
•ne-eigbth of the number of votes polled. 

• In the cose of Burma the percentages are for the election of 1925. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 

centage 

In 1926. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) ! 

J («) 

Coor 

European 

Jamma 

Non-Jamma j 

Total .J 

g Legislc 

1 2 

9 

1 4 

itive Coil 

2 

1 

4 

ncil. 

I 2 

I 13 

1 4 

56*6 

74*0 

78-8 

15 

7 

19 

56*6 

74-9 


Total Electorate : 11,143. 
No candidate forfeited his deposit. 


Madras — 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

" European . . ,. m> 

^Landholders 
Indian Commerce .. 
Bombay— 

'Non-Muhammadan 
1 Muhammadan 
.European 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
Bengal — 

Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
European 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
United Provinces— 
Non-Muhammadan, urban . . 
Non-Muhammadan, rural . . 
Muhammadan, urban 
Muhammadan, rural 
United Provinces, Landholders 
United Provinces, European 
Punjab — 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Sikh 

Landholders 
Bihar and Orissa — 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Landowners 

Central Provinces and Berar— 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Landholders 


Legislative 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 
1 

5 
1 
1 

3 

0 

2 

!! i 

8 
8 
1 

.. 4 

1 
1 


Assembly. 

4 
2 
1 

1 

3 
3 
2 

1 
1 

6 

5 
3 
1 


1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 


4 

1 


13 

2 


9 

o 


2 


3 

1 

17 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

10 

4 


4 

4 

2 


2 


30*4 

560 

73-0 


10*0 

58-4 


40*8 


87*0 

H'2 

43-7 


41*0 

62*0 

50*0 


8*7 

53*9 

62*7 


41*0 


41*3 

61*0 

82-0 


39.3 

33.8 


39.0 

46.5 


51.4 

26.9 

64.3 


61.0 

64.0 

54.0 

87.0 

52.3 
j>9 0 


75*7 


37.6 


Assam— 

Non-Muhamm&da n 
M uhammadan 


European 
Delhi (General) 


2 

1 

1 

1 



22*8 


56*4 

.52*4 


65*0 


Non-European constituency 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) . . 

Total 


104 


65 


103 


17-7 

85*0 


26*1 


13*8 

63*4 


48*1 


* Two candidates withdrew. 
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— 

Provincial percen- 
tage of votes polled 

In contested 
constituencies. 

No. of candidates 
who forfeited 
deposit. 

Madras 

31-0 

1 

Bombay 

13*7 

— 

Bengal 

41*5 

1 

United Provinces 

16*9 

4 

Punjab 

56*4 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

21*5 

— 

Central Provinces and Berar 

40*9 

— 

Assam 

— 

— 

Burma . . . . 

17*7 ! 

| 

— 

Delhi 

22*9 . 

— 

Ajmer-Merwara 

35 *9 

— 


Total Electorate: 1,212,172. 

Total Number of Voters in Contested Constituencies 468,401 

Number of Votes Polled „ „ 124,853 


Women Voters* 

A .•—Provincial Legislative Councils. 



No. enrolled. 

No. enrolled 
in contested 
Constituencies. 

No. who 
voted. 

Percentage 
of Col. 4 on 
CoL 8. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


127,960 

98,680 

17,836 

18*1 


47,256 

85,877 

2,331 

6*5 

. . 


Figures not 

recorded. 



56,224 

81,360 

1,208 

3*9 


25,199 

14,907 

840 

6*6 


7,679 

3.926 

347 

8*8 


6,924 

4,229 

229 

6*4 


2,324 

1,314 

85 

6*6 


124,404 

100,275 

18,774 

14*0 

.-Legislative Assembly. 




19,491 

10,838 

1 1,194 I 

1 11*6 


5,644 

2,617 

84 I 

1 8*2 


16,360 

198 

Not reoorded. 


7,424 

3,176 

106 

8*3 


3,413 

2,193 

165 

7*6 


931 

40 

0 



1,676 

810 

25 

8*0 



Figures not recorded. 



5,960 

Nil 

Not separately recorded. 




Not separately reoorded. 



Province. 


( 1 ) 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provlnoes 
Punjab 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bihar and Orissa 
Assam .. 

Burma.. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provlnoes and Berar 
Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

Burma. . 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Delhi 
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Council of State. 




si 

1 

o 

*2 

mn 



& 

ll 


o 

* 


a 

Place and Class of 

1 

“a 

J 


£ g 

Percentage 
tors whe 
to total 
Electors 
tested 
tuencies. 

§ 

Constituency. 

* 

g 

*1 

1 

sf 

oH 

H 

sii 

f 

Ii 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 

Madras — 








Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

4 

1 

— 

5 

3,043 

153 

2,398 

133 

78-0 

86*0 

84-0 

92'0 

Bombay — 








Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

3 

1 

— 

4 

2 

2,147 

240 

] ,039 
200 

48*4 

88*3 

26*0 

920 

„ (Sind) .. 

Chamber of Commerce . . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

383 

9S 

356 

92*9 


Bengal — 








East : Non-Muhammadan. 

1 

— 

2 

617 

200 

32-4 



West: „ 

East: Muhammadan 

West: „ 

Chamber of Commerce . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

928 

736 

251 

210 

758 

172 

81-6 

68*5 

78-5 

61-0 

83-0 

United Provinces — 








Northern : Non-Muham- 








madan. 

1 

1 

3* 

1,313 




60*0 

Southern „ 

1 

1 

1 

1,873 





56*0 

Central : „ 

East : Muhammadan 

1 

1 1 

1 

2 

1 

788 

244 

388 

49*2 


Wert: 

Punjab — 

1 


3 

335 

233 

69-5 

77.0 

Non-Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 

1,016 




East : Muhammadan 

1 


o 

479 

406 

84-7 

1 66*0 

West : „ 

1 

— 

2 

729 

587 

80' 5 

I 73*0 

Sikh 

1 

1 

1 

673 




Bihar and Orissa — 








Muhammadan 

1 



3 

461 

350 

75-9 

83 *0 

Non-Muhammadan 

2 

— 

3 

2,084 

960 

46-1 

79*0 

Central Provinces — 








General 

1 

1 

1 

662f 




70'0 

Berar : General . . 

1 

1 

1 

402 f 

— 

— 

T 

Assam — 








Non-Muhammadan 

1 

1 

2t 

594 

— 

— 

— 

Burma — 








Chamber of Commerce . . 

1 

1 

1 

71 






General 

1 

3 


20,583 

2,925 

14*2 

5*0 

Total 

34 

15 

53 

40,513 

11,105 

33 4 

24'0 


* Two candidates withdrew. 


t These figures are the same as in 1925 as the election was held on the^old electoral rolls, 
prepared in 1925. 

X One candidate retired. 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL 

In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
legislation." When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
"additional members," at first very few In 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional " members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-offlcial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-offlcial mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the " Mor- 
ley-Minto Act " of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it. 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions &b 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-offlcial members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-offlcial 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-offlcial (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though Indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Aot was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System.— But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal funotlons of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they stilt remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

| enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
offlcial element in the Provincial Councils as 
! constituted by Lord Moriey’s Aot of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-offlcial members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

<i) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 

(it) a greatly enhanced freedom of Initiation 
In the matter of legislation ; and 

(Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure In matters of detail, Bubject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment !s the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was ex-offico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex* 
anation of Its scope, which can best be given 
the terms of the Act itself (section 72 d). 

72d. — ( 1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors' legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the Items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed .* — 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power, In 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

(if) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall he made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the oouncil 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 

(i) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 

(it ) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(it 0 Expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(it>) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of H1b Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(•) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature.—ln the light 
of these facts it 1b now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects Into “ reserved ” and 
“ transferred ” categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations). Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The “ reserved " subjects comprise all those In 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — No change has been made by 
the Act of 1019 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in j 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees < 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in j 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- I 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power j 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- ] 
ity of the Legislative Counoil. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, Bide by side with the Executive 
Oouncil, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
heir colleagues in the Executive Council. But 


these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate Its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of Its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor In Connell for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and. In the last resort of the British electorate. 


Transfer of Control. — With regard to trans 
(erred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an aotnal transfer of control 
(rom the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
In the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved ” subjects or ^de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “departments” which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from whioh he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but Ills retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects, it 1 b thus 
within the power of the Provincial Oouncil to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice In the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of bis vote. 
No doubt his statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is " the Qowmor acting with MMiiter* 
appointed under this Act.” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Oouncil, 
Is charged personaUy with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
reoommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list If he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy In its admlnistiattox 
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which, in hi* Judgment, was In compatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested In the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly gnat, and It was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom, “ If after hearlrq; all the arguments.' 1 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
“ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
" ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way. 
" fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
"it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
" vote an v particular piece of legislation. It 
"Is not possible but that in India, as In all other 
" countries, mistakes will be made by Minister? 
" acting with the approval of a majority of the 
" Legislative Council, hut there is no way of 
“ learning except through experience and 
"the realisation of responsibility." 

Provision of Funds- — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made '* for 
“the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
"purpose of such ' administration ' i.e., the 
“ administration of transferred subjects by the 
" Governor acting with Ministers ", Probably j 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals hav8 been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an <( order 
of allocation " or to modify It in accordance 
witn their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows : — 

* The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple prooess of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in oertalr circums- 
tances, become the cauBe of much trie- 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1010 in the system of government outside 
the nine “Governors provinces" are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on tne one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged representative 
gqd independent form of the oentral legisla- 


tion in the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there Is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General ^hall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are oi opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall nold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government In this matter 
as in ail others, should be oi such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the oommon good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tack 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
I needs of both sets of his advisers." 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
"additional members" appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in Bize 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of " addi- 
tional members," who of course under Lord 
Morley's Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, he Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1019. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the "Indian Legislature," 
as it is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Counoil in a Governor's province 
a legislature with all the Inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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as aro specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
M Connell of State ” contains 60 members, of 
whom 84 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
" Legislative Assembly" consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
membe/ who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to be officials. The 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are not ex-offi,cio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber. 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, Is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General . 

Election. — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
In order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of ccnstituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are eleoted by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats; — 

Legislative Counoil of 

Assembly, State, 


Madras 

16 

6 

Bombay 

.. 16 

6 

Bengal 

17 

6 

United Provinces 

.. 16 

5 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 12 

3 

Central Provinces 

.. 6 

2 

Assam 

♦ . 4 

1 


Burma .... 4 2 

Delhi ... 1 

*104 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the looal 
Councils, and Just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, It may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case oi 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act if 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo- 
tlon to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province. The qualifications for candidature 
ior the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mutandis , as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is Insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
dot ly as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen 1 ' and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification-adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rales admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers : — The powers and duties of* the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the “ central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
tbe step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
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the Executive Government * India remains supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
leaally responsible as a wIk the proper fulfil- General in his relationship with the Indian 
ment of its charge to the ^retary of State and Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
Parliament, ft follows that the powers conferred than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse cover the whole field and are not oonnned in 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or their application to categories of subjeots. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The Act makes no structural changes Indian students in England. Concurrently 
In the part played by the India Office in with this change, it is now possible to defray 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight from British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
alterations have been effected in the tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under, 
number and tenure of offloe of the members Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of the Secretary of State's Council, and some of India Office staff and genera) maintenance 
relaxations have been made in the statutory which is attributable to the exercise of its ad. 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure mlnlstratlve as distinct from purely agency 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- functions, 
stone now exist which will undoubtedly as time 

goes on have a material effect on the activities In due course the apportionment to British 
of the Offloe as it is now constituted. A High estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
of the Government of India, that portion of ed : then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
India Office functions which is of the nature of and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
vision and control. The process of separation Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
Ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 180,5002., which includes the salaries of the 
mlsaloner the large departments which are con- Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
corned with the ordering and supply of stores Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0002., 
and stationery in England for Government which has for some years been made by the 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
retired members of Indian services resident in result of the recommendations of the Welby 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of Commission. 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the *' Executive " once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
members of his Council are appointed by the which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
Crown. No limit of time Is specified for which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council, 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
berB of Council. These Members hold respec- the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
Land ; Home ; Finance ; Commerce ; Industries considers that the matter Is of such grave Inl- 
and Labour; Law. The Viceroy acts as his portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart- 
own member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner, Secretary, whose position corresponds 
with the assistance of a Hallway Board ; and very much to that of a permanent Under- 
are for administrative purposes grouped under Secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
the Kgto of the Commerce Department. The but with these differences — that the Secretary 
Commander-In-Chief may also be and in is present though does not speak, at Council 
practice always is, an “ Ordinary " mem- meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
her of the Council. He holds charge of the are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, usually once a week, and discusses with him 
Bombay and Bengal become "extraordinary" all matters of importance arising in bis 
members if the Counoll meets within their Pres)- Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
dencles. The Council may assemble at any place ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in India which the Governor-General appoints In which he considers that the Viceroy's 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. concurrence should be obtained to action 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- proposed by the Departmental Member of 
*>er of Council la largely In the position of Council ; and that his tenure of office Is usually 
a Minister of State, and has the final limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
voice in ordinary departmental matters, under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
But any question of special importance, Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
Mid any matter In which It Is proposed to establishments. The Secretaries and Undor- 
over-rule the views of a Local Government; Secretaries are often, though by no means 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys, exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Any matter - originating in one department Service. The Government of India has no 
* K? also affects another must be referred Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
meats not being able to agree, the case is re- serving under the Government of India are 
ferrea to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- borrowed from the Provinoes, or* in the cose of 
ell meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment oi 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which .ne raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with thr 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments: — 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Servioe or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(b) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part ll of this 
Sohedule; 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with ; and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, Including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a centra! subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port Quarantine and marine hospitals. 

0. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council oi 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues, 

12. Currency and coinage. 

18. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banka. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 98-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law. Including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution oi any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
Interest. 

20. Development oi industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
Is declared by order of the Governor- Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient In the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Gounoil under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

20. Botanioal Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law. Including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

82. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and lot 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

85. Survey of India. 

36. Archaeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Cdnsus and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Sohedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such Bubjeot reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General In Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property aequlred by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency The Right Hon'ble Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Earl of Willlngdon, G.m.s.l 
O.O.M.Q., G.B.B., 19th April 1981. 
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PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary. — E. C. Mieville, c.m.g. 

Aset. Private Secretary.— A. .T. Dring. 

Military Secretary.— Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Ismay, 

0. B., D.s.o., Sam Browne’s Cavalry, p.s.c., f.s. 

Personal Assistant. — W. H. P. de la Hey, m.b.e. 
Surgeon. — Major F. M. Collins, m.b., f.r.c.s., 

R.A.M.C. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Captain J. 
Brittain Jones, Black Watch. 

Aides-de-CaMp. — Ft. -Lieut. A. H. H. Mac 
Donald, il.A.F. ; Capt. R. J. Streatfleld, 
Royal Artillery ; Capt. C. R. Bud gen, 3rd 
Cavalry; Capt. M. G. D. Clive, Grenadier 
Guards. 

Assistant to Surgeon. — J. A. Rogers, jf.it.c.S., 

1. M.l). 

Indian A ides- de- Ca in p . ■ -Si 1 1 iod a r Major (Hony. 
Captain) Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
M.c., I.D.S.M., 4/12 Frontier Force Regiment; 
Risaldar Major (Hony. Lieut.) Mehtab Singh, 
Governor-General’s Body Guard. 

Honorary A ides-de-Camp. — Lt.-Colonel (11 ony . 
Col.) N. L. Tnksou, D.s.o., v.d., The Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway Regiment, (A.F.I.); 
Colonel T. R. Neely, v. ]>., The Bengal N. 
Ry. R. (A. F. I.) ; Lt.-Colonel (Hon. Col.) 
H. C. Manders, v.p., Assam Valley Light. 
Horse (A.F.L); Lt.-Colonel (Honv. Col.) 

G. S. Boequet, O.I.E., v.d.. The IL B. Ry. 
Battalion (A.F.I.) ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Coi.) 

L. B. Grant, v.D., r l'he Simla Rifles (A.F.I.) ; 
Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Col.) P. F. C. Jourdain, 

M. C., v.i),, The Nilgiri Malabar Bn. (A.F.L); 
Captain E. H. Daughlish, K.i.M.; Lt.-Colonel 
(Hony. Col.) H. M. P. Ilewett, The Calcutta 
Light Horse (A.F.I.) ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. 
Col.) F. C. Temple, C.I.E., The Cl iota Nagpur 
Regt. (A.F.L); Lt.-Colonel (Honv. Col.) 

C. J. Irwin, o.s.i., c.i.e., V.D., i.c.s., The Nag- 
pur Regt. (A.F.T.); Lt.- Colonel (Hony. Col.) 

D. R. C. Hartley, P.s.o., The V (Bombay) Field 
Artillery (A.F.I.) ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Col.) 

H. R. W. Watson, v.d., The Bombay Light 
Horse (A.F.I.); Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) F. H. 
McGregor, v.p., The III (Rangoon) Field 


Brigade ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Col.) H. J. 
Mahon, o.i.k., v.d,, a.i.r.o. 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp. — Bach a Singh, 
Bahadur, Colonel, Commandant, Nabha 
Akal Infantry; Mohammad Afzal Khan, 
Sardar Bahadur, o.i.k., Major-General, General 
Officer Commanding, Bahawalpur State 
Forces; Lt.-Colonel Thakur Amur Singh, 
Commandant, Jaipur Lancers ; Major 
Khan Mohammad Khan, Bahadur, 
Commandant, Khairpur State Forces ; 
Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mit Singh; 
Sardar Bahadur, l.o.M., late 53rd Sikhs, Risal- 
(iar-Major Karain Singh, Bahadur, l.D.S.M. 
late 15tli (l).C.O.) Lancers ; Risaldar- Major 
(Hony. Captain) Mulii-ud-din Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, C.I.E., I.p.s.m., late 31st (D.C.O.) 
Lancers; Subedar-Maj. (Hony. Captain) 
Dalpat Singh, Sardar Bahadur, l.o.M., late 
Oth Jut Regiment; Su Ix'dar-Maj . (Hony. 
Captain) Gulab Shall, Sardar Bahadur, 
3/10th Balucli Regt. ; Risaldar Major 
(ITony. Lieut.) Jatfar Hussain, H. E. the 
Governor-General’s Bodyguard ; Risaldar- 
Major (Hony. Lieut.) Shaikh Faizuddin, 
i.d.s.m., 9th Royal Deccan Horse. 

Honorary Surgeons. — Colonel L. Humphry, 
c.M.o. (late R.A.M.C.) ; Major-Genl. C. A. 
Sprawson, c.i.e., m.d., f.r.c.p., i.m.s. ; 

Lt.-Col. W. W. Houston, M.B., I.M.S. ; Colonel 
G. G. Fitzgerald, P.s.o., r.a.m.c.; Colonel 
E. A. Walker, m.b., f.r.c.S.E., i.m.s. ; Colonel 
W. L. Steele, c.m.g., (late R.A.M.C.); Maj.- 
Genl. W. C. II. Forster, m.b., J.M.s. ; Lt.-Col. 
G. G. Tabuteau, p.s.o., (R.A.M.C.); Colonel 
II. M. Mackenzie, M.B., i.m.s.; Lt.-Colonel 
C. A. V. Hingston, C.I.E. , O.B.E., I.M.S. 
Honorary Assistant. Surgeons. — Major (Tempy. 
Lt.-Col.) lv. K. Chatterjee, F.R.C.S.I., i.t.f.m.C., 
(Bengal) ; V. L. Satin', B.A., L.M. A S. 
(Bom.), F.R.C.S. (Ed in.), D.T.M. H. (Cantab. 
11 . m .s. (Bombay) ; Dr. Gan ga Prasad Rawat 
(U.P.); M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur A. Lakshaman- 
swami Mudaliar Avergal, b.a., m.d. (Madras) ; 
M. D. R. David, m.b., c.m. (Mad.), F.u.c.s. 
(Ed in.) (Burma); Rai Bahadur Dr. Mafchra 
Das (Punjab) ; Daniel John (Central 
Provinces) ; Khan Bahadur Dr. Syed Hasan 
(Bihar & Orissa). 


Commander-in-Chief in India 


COUNCIL. 

Ordinary Members— 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chctwodc, Kt.. 

(Army). 

Sir George Ernest Schuster, k.c.m.g. (finance). 

Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain, K.c.l.E. (Education, Health and Lands). 
8ir Joseph Bhore, k.0J.B.,0JB.e. (Railways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical). 

Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., c.s.l., c.i.e., i.c.s. (Industries and Labour). 

Sir James Crerar. 0 . 8 . 1 ., c.i.e.. 1 . 0 . 8 . (Home). 

Sir Brijendra Lai Mitter, Kt. (Law). 


SECRETARIAT. 


Department of Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary , Vacant. 

Joint Secretary , G. S. Bajpai, c.i.e., c.b.k., i.c.s. 
Deputy Secretary , A. B. Reid, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Additional Dy. Secretary , Ram Chandra, 

i.c.s. 

3 


Educational Commissioner rcith the Government 
of India, R. Littleliailes, c.i.e. 
Inspector-General of Forests , A. D. Blascheck 
(Dehra Dun). 

Asst. Secretary, H. H. Lincoln. 

Superintendents , J. H. Green, Rae Sahib L. M. 
Roy, E. B. Hughes, Dhanp&t Rai, Sohan 
Singh, b.a., and C.P. Singer. 
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Finance Department. 

Secretary, Sir Alan Parsons, Kt., O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Addl. Secretary, H. Denning, o.i.e., i.e.s. 

Joint Secretary , ,T. C. Nixon, i.c.8. i 

Deputy Secretary , W. R. Tennant, i.e.s. 

Budget Officer, V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar, ' 
O.I.E. (offg.) i 

Under-Secretary, Sardar Bahadur Sital Singh, M. A. ' 

Assista?U Secretaries, J. Santos, b.a. : K. Sanjiva 
Row, M.A.; Khan Saliib Shall Moh(l,M.A. (oifg.) : 

Superintendents, Rai Sahcb Bhagwant Kish ore, i 
J. C. Ghosh, A. K. Chakravarty, R. Kor, ; 
Feroz Din, B. Grice, K. Mangesh Rao, B.A., , 
and A. T. Chatter jee (offg.) i 

Controller of the Currency, J. B. Taylor, I.e.s. ; 

Auditor-General , Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., c.s.l., i 
O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Controller of Civil Accounts, G. Kaula, O.I.E. ! 


Agricultural Expert , B. C. Burt, O.I.E., m.b.e. 
b.sc., I.A.S. 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col. A. Oliver, O.B., 
O.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 

Secretary, M. S. A. Hydari, i.e.s. (on foreign 
service). 

Superintendent, Rai Sahib Charan Das, i.S.S. 

Locust lies . Entomologist , Lyallpur, M. Afzal 
Hussain, m. so. (Pb.), m.a. (Cantab), I.A.S. 

Deputy Locust lies. Entomologist, Quetta, Rao 
Saliib Itama Chandra Rao Garu, m.a., F.E.S. 

Assistant Locust lies. Entomologist , Quetta, 
Dr. M. Sharif, D.sc., M.sc., f.k.m.s. 

Foreign and Political Department. 

Secretary , Political, The Hon’ble Sir Charles 
Watson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Secretary Foreign, E. B. Howell, C.s.l., O.I.E. 

Deputy Secretary, Political, A. F. Metcalfe ,C.I.E., 


Army Department. 

Secretary, 0. M. Young, i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, J. B. Blair, I.C.S. 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel H. F. W. Paterson. 

Director of Regulations and Forms, H. I. Mac- 
donald. 

Assistant Secretaries, Major A. F. R. Lumby, j 
O.I.E., J. W. B. Gardner, and Rai Sahib ; 
S. S. Ghosh. 

Superintendents, A. P. West, N. N. Sen, Rai 
Bahadur A. P. Dube, R. W. Simpson, 
and P. N. Mukerji. 

Central Board of Revenue. 


Deputy Secretary, Foreign, T. V. Wylie, c.l.E, 

Under-Secretary, Capt. C. G. N. Edwards. 

Undersecretary, Y. Narahari Rao. 

Assistant Secretary, A. F. Emmer, I.S.O. (on 
leave). 

Assistant Secretary, M. W. Smith, m.b.e. (on 
leave). 

Assistant Secretary, ,T. .T. A. Finer, M.B.E. (offg.) 

Assistant Secretary , R. A. K. Hill. 

Attache , Khan Sahib Mohd. Ghias-ud-Din. 

Military Adviser-in- Chief, Indian State Forces, 
Col. H. Campbell, d.s.o., M.v.o. 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian State Forces, Lt.-Col. W. E. Beazley, M.C. 


Members, Sir Alexander Tottenham, Kt., 
c.i.e., i.e.s. mid A. H. Lloyd, c.i.e., i.e.s. 

Secretary, Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Nath, B.A. 

Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, A. Macleod, I.C.S. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, H. L. Livingstone, i 
H. F. Playne, b.a., G. R. O’Dowd, B.A., | 
W. J. Coates, b.a., and P. E. Barker. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, Rai Bahadur 
K. C. Maulik, B.A. (on leave), Rai Sahib 
H. D. Banerjee, P. N. Hardcastle, Rai Sahib i 
Amar Nath, Gaya Prasad, F.R.E.S., and Rai 
Sahib Hakumat Rai. 

Superintendents, Gauri Shankar, b.a., A. T. 
Banerjo (on leave), H. D. Banerjee, m.a., 
M. Gopalan, S. C. Roy, m.a., A. C. Mukharjee, : 
R.sc., and M. M. Ahmad. 

Home Department. 

Secretary, H. W. Emerson, C.s.l., o.t.e., C.B.E., ! 
i.e.s. j 

Joint Secretary, C. W. Gwynne, c.l.E., o.b.k., I.C.S. ! 

Deputy Secretary, S. N. Roy, I.o.s. I 

Under-Secretary, A. Whittaker, i.e.s. 

Assistant Secretaries, W. D’Almchla, M.B.E., i 
and U. C. Stuart. 

Superintendents, Rai Saliib T.P. Roy, N. Banerjee, 
W. B. Staggs, F. H. T. Ward, E. S. Keyiner, ! 
and E. H. Frost. 

Director, Public Information. 

Director, R. S. Bajpai, o.b.w. 

Dy. Director , I. M. Stephens, M.A. 

Imperial Council of Agriculture Research. 

Chairman, The Hon. Klian Bahadur Mian Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain, K.O.I.E., Kt. 

Vice-Chairman and Principal Administrative 
Officer, Dewan Baliadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava* 
charya, k.b.k. 


iperintendents, R. S. Budd, Assistant Secretary, 
Hyderabad, G. M. Coates (on leave), J. R. 
Rodgers, J. Finer (offg. Assistant Secretary), 
E. 0. Otto, Assistant Secretary, Mysore, 
(offg. Assistant Secretary), Rai Bahadur 
S. 0. Biswas, E. Leicester, Rai Bahadur 
Ramji Das Dhamajah, B.A., K. P. Dewar, 
Rai Sahib A. K. Kaul, b.a., Rao Sahib 
B. R. Subramaniam, b.a., Pran Chishan, 
G. A. Heron (offg.), Sardar Sahib Sunder 
Singh Chhabra (offg.), F. E. Pereira (offg.), 
and I. S. Gonsalves (offg.) 

Department of Commerce. 

Secretary , The Hon. Mr. J. A. Woodhead, O.I.E., 
i.o.s. (on leave). 

Secretary, J. C. B. Drake, c.i.e., c.b.e., I.C.S. 
(offg.) 

Joint Secretary , A. Raisman, i.e.s. (offg.) 

Deputy Secretary, N. R. PiUui, i.o.s. (offg.) 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. N. Ramji 
(on deputation). 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur L. Sen. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladli Pershad 
(Tempy). 

Assistant Secretary, G. Corley Smith (offg.) 

Actuary to the Government of India, N. Mukerji, 
M.A., B.L., A.I.A. 

Chief Inspector of Lighthouses in British India , 
J. Oswald, b.sc. 

Nautical Adviser, Captain E. V. Whish, O.B.E., 

Chief Surveyor, Engr. Capt. ,T. S. Page, R.T.M. 

Superintendents, A. N. Purl, I. H. Desai, Stuart 
Smith, H. N. Khauna, P. Mukerji and N. 
DaCosta (on leave). 

Post and Telegraph Department. 

| Director-General, The Hon. T. Ryan, c.l.E. 
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BAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD.) 

Headquarters (Simla & Delhi.) 

Chief Commissioner, T. G. Russell, 

Financial Commissioner, P. R. Rau. 

Members, A, M. Hayman, o.b.e., M. W. Brayshay, 
and C. P. Colvin, o.b.e. 

Director of Mechanical Engineering ,F. J.Page, 
o.b.e. 

Director of Traffic, F. D’Souza. 

Director of Establishment , J. C. Highet, P. CH. 
Director {Civil Engineering), G. C. Laughton. 
Secretary, J. F. Blackwood. 

Deputy Secretary , A. M. All. 

Deputy Director {Establishment), P. C. Chopra. 
Deputy Director {Traffic <Ss Statistics ), E. V. 
MacLean. 

Deputy Director {Finance), Khan Bahadur 
Barkat All. 

Supervisor of Railway Labour, Major H. W. 
Wagstaff. 

Chief Superintendent, E. C. Rundlett. 

Officers on Special Duty, K. M. Hassan and 
H. G. Salmond 

Timber Advisory Officer, H. C. B. Jollye, I.F.8. 
Chief Controller of Standards , J. M. D. Wrench, 
C.i.E. 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standards {Mechanical), 

E. Ingold by. 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standards {Equip- 
ment), J. N. Compton. 

Superintendents, G. S. Rego (Traffic), W. Daniel 
(Works), R. C. Roy Chowdhury (Establish* 
ment), J. S. Sequeira (Finance), Kishori Lai 
(Budget) and H. W. C. C. Smith (Stores). 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, Sir Lancelot Graham, K.O.I.E., I.C.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman, D. G. Mitchell, 

O. I.E., l.o.S. 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. Spence, C.i.E,, I.C.S. 
Assistant Secretary, C. H. F. Pereira. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Amrita Lai Banerjee 
Bahadur, b.a. 

Solicitors Branch 

Solicitor to the Government of India, A. Kirke 
Smith. 

2nd Solicitor to the Government of India , S. Webb- 
Johnson, o.b.e. 

Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India > 
S. Mushran, m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Superintendents, D. D. Baird and F. A. Thorpe. 
Survey op India. 

Brigadier R. H. Thomas, d.s.o. (On leave). 
Colonel R. H. Phillimore, d.s.o., Officiating 
Surveyor-General of India, Calcutta. 

Geological Survey. 

Director, Sir Edwin Pascoe, Kt„ M.A., sc.D« 
(Cantab.), D. sc. (London), p.g.S., f.a.s.b. 
Superintendents, L, Leigh Fermor, o.b.e., a.r.s.M., 
d.so. (London), f.g.s,, f.a.s.b., m. inst. m.m., 
long.) ; G. do P. Cotter, b.a., so. d. (Dub.), 

F. G.S., f.a.s.b., m. Inst. m. m., m. inst. p. t. ; J. 
Coggln Brown, o.b.e., d.so. (Dunelm), f.g.s., 

P. A.S.B., M.I. Min. B.| M. Inst. M. M., M.I.E., 


(India) ; H. C. Jones, A.R.S.M., A.R.C.S., f.g.s.; 

A. M. Heron, D.SO. (Edin.), F.G.S., P.R.G.S., 
f.r.s.e. ; C. S. Fox, D.so. (BIrm.), M. 1 . Min. E., 
P.G.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.sc. (Edin.), 
PH. D., F.A.S.B., M. Inst. M.M., F.I.O. 

Botanical Survey of India. 

Director, C. C. Calder, b.sc., b.sc. (Agr.), f.l.s., 
also Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Sibpur, and Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion, Bengal. (On leave) ; Officiating Director , 
G. E. Shaw, b.sc., F.i.c., m.i. chem. E., 
also Superintendent, Cliinchona Cultivation 
in Bengal ; Curator, Industrial Section , Indian 
Museum, S. N. Bai, M.so., P.H.C., F.L.S. ; 
Systematic Assistant, V. Narayanaswami, M.A. 
(on deputation) ; Systematic Assistant, T. D. 
Srinivasan, m.a. ; Systematic Assistant , 
R. L. Badhwar, M.so. (on probation) ; 
Superintendent, Cinchona Cultivation in 
Burma , P. T. Russell ; Assistant Curator , 
U. C. Pal, Indian Museum. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Director-General of Archaeology, Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni, M.A. ; Deputy Director- 
General, J. A. Page, A.R.I.B.A.; Deputy Director- 
General for Exploration, K. N. Dikshit, M.A. ; 
Assistant Superintendent, H. L. Srivastava, 
M.A. ; Superintendent, Frontier Circle, J. F. 
Blakiston ; Assistant Superintendent, Frontier 
Circle , M. S. Vats, m.a ; Superintendent , 
Northern Circle, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar 
Hasan, b.a. ; Superintendent, Western Circle, 

B. L. Dhama ; Assistant Superintendent, 
Western Circle, Dr. Mohd. Nazim, m.a., PH. D. ; 
Superintendent, Central Circle, Mohd. Hamid 
Kuraishi, B.A. ; Superintendent, Eastern Circle, 
G. C. Chandra ; Superintendent, Southern 
Circle, H. H. Khan, A.R.I.B.A. ; Superintendent, 
Burma Circle, U. Mya ; Government Epigra- 
phistfor India, Dr. Hirananda Sastii, M.A., 

M. O.L., Litt. D. ; Superintendent for Epigraphy , 

C. R. Krishnamacliarlu, b.a. ; Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy , Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarty, m.a., pii.d.; Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 

N. G.Majumdar, m.a. ; Archaeological Chemist 
in India, Khan Bahadur Mohd. Sona Ullah, 
m. so., F.o.s. ; Curator, Central Asian Antiqui- 
ties Museum, Q. M. Monecr, b.a. ; Assistant 
Engineer , li. A. A. Ansari, TH.D., c.E. ; 
Officer on Special Duty, Sir John Marshall, 
Kfc., o.i.e. , Litt. D., f.s.a, ; Special Officer for 
Exploration, E. J. M. Mackay, M.A., F.S.A. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
{Officiating.) The Hon. Major-General 
J. D. Graham, c.i.e,, i.m.s. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Major-General J. D Graham, C.i.e.. 
I.M.S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col. H. E. Stanger Lcathes, i.m.s. 
Assistant Director-General , Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut.-Col. J. B. Hanafln, o.i.e., i.m.s. 
Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli , 
Col. Sir Rickard Chris tojihers, Kt., C.I.E., 

O. B.E., I.M.S. 

Assistant to Director, Central Research Institute 
Kasauli, Major G. C. Maitra, i.m.s. 
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Director- General of Observatories , Poona , C. W. B. 
Normand, M.A., D.so. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, D.sc. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, S.K. Banerji, 
D.SC. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta , K. M. 
Asadullah, B.A., f.l.a. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural lie- 
search, Pusa, B. A. Keen, D.sc. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Lt.-Colonel It. B. Seymour Sewell, 
M.A. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Hoad, Col. Sir 
George Willis, Kt., c.i.e., M.v.o.,R.E., m.i.m.e. 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir David Petrie, 
Kt., C.I.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, ltai Bahadur S. N. 
Banerji, b.a. 

Controller of Patents and Design K. llama ]‘ai, 

M.A. 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OP PORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Name. Assumed charge 

of office. 

Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, k.q. (a) ..12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) . . 28 Oct. 1793 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.c.B. (offg.) . . 17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, P.c. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marques Cornwallis, k.g. (2nd 

time) 30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, p.c. ( d ) . . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k.q., p.c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam ( offg .) . . . . 1 3 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst P.c. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley (offg.)l 3 Mar. 1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., g.c.h., P.C 4 July 1828 

(e) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
(«) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 1816 
( /) Created Earl Amherst, . . 2 Dec. 1826 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Name. Assumed charge 

_ of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.C.H., P.C 14 NOV. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg.) 20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.C.B., P.c.(fr) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, p.c. ( c ) . . 28 Feb. 1842 
William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The PigM- Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

Q.C-r.(J) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, p.c. (e) . . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 

(а) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 

(б) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation Earl of Ellen- 
borough). 


(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, p.c. (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., g.o.b., p.c 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.B. (6) (offg.) . . . . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.C.B. (offg.) 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, g.o.b. , k.o.s. 1. (c) . .12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. («) 

(offg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, p.c. (h) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.c.B. (g) . . . . 12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, k.g., p.c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.O.B., 

G.O.M.G., P.c. (t) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lanadowne, g.C. 

M.G 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.0 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston p.c. (1) 13 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. g., p.c., g.c. 

m.G 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.C., 

G.C.B., G.C.M.Q., G.C.V.O., I.S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1916 

! Marquess of Reading . . . . Apl. 1921 

| Baron Irwin Apl. 1926 

I The Earl of Willmgdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

j (a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

I (b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
| Magdala. * 

i(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence 
! («f) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.c.s.r., c.i.e. 
\(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 

12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

O') During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 

Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (g.m.s. 1. and G.M.I.E.) 
On quiting office, he becomes g.g.s.i. and 
g. c.i.e. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The Imperial Legislatures. 


The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution la fully traced in the article on “The 
Government of India,'* which precede* this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the lleform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are fully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below : — 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three year&, from its first meeting. 

Provided that — 

(«) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if In special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(e) after the dissolution of eithor chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not, 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-offleial 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending In and 
addressing the other chamber, but Bhall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which lias been passed 
by one chamber is not, within Bix months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may m his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide for meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech In both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding In any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 


thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian Budget (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following headB of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration. unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs— 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(Hi) salaries and pensions of persona ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State In Council ; and 

(ip) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall he final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General In Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 
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(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, In eases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof, 

20. Elf shoe not Powers (l) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature In the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro* 
duoed in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General :and 

( b ) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
tbe Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and Bhall 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty's 
assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat ; and upon the signification of such | 


assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by tbe Governor-General , the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
issented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
wnich justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Aot shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to dlsallowanoe by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. Supplemental provisions:— ( l) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to Introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed • 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the ohamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
I to such direction. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President : — Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, K.o.s.l., C.i.E. 
Deputy President : — Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chotty. 


A. Elected Members (104). 


Constituency. 

Namo. * 

Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non -Muham- 
madan Rural). 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Ram as warn! 
Mudaliar. 

Mr. B. Sitarama Raju. 

Mr. Mochay Narasimha Rao. 

Mr. R. Ry. Ponake Govindu Reddy Garu. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddl. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukhan Chetty. f 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, c. i. e. 


T 


t Elected Dy. President. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nllgiris (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

North MadT&s (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nllgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muliammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Ditto. 


I Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar. 

Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan. 

Mahomed Muazzam Saheb Bahadur. 
Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 
Kottal Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. C.B. Elliott, M.A. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Kt., c.t.e. 
Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saib. 

Mr. Naoriji M. Dumasia. 

Sir Cawasji Jehanjir, K.o.r.E., o.b.e.. 
Diwan Lalchaud Nawalrai. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria.* 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla K.c.s.i., o.i.E. * 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal. 


Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
(Lanholders). 


Rao Bahadur B. L. Path. 

Mr.Rahimtoola M. Chino y. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Nawab Naharsinghji Ishwarslngji. 
Mr. E. E. Sykes. 

Mr. G. I. Griffiths. 


Sardar G. N. Majumdar. 


Bombay Millowners* Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta (Non -Muhammad an Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban). . 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Chittagong and Rajshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 


Mr. Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas. 

Mr. Nabakuraar Sing Dudhoria. 
Babu Amarnatb Dutt. 

Pundit Satyendranath Sen. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K.O.S.I., KT. 


Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymenslngh (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bakergunj cum Faridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Do. ; 


Dr. Sir A. Suhrawardy. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 
Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 

Mr. Kabir-ud-Din Amed. 

Mr. W. Arthur Moore, M.B.E. 

Mr. E. Studd. 

Mr. G. Morgan, c.i.K. 


Bengal Landholders 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce). 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non -Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). . . 

v,sion (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Rohllkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 


Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Mr. Satish Ciiandra Sen. 

Lai a Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

Chaudhrl IsTa. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 


Elected President. 


** Entitled to representation in rotation. 
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Constituency. Name. 


Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham* i Mr. A. Hoon. 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- ( Mr. A. Das. 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Mr. L. Brij Ivishore. 

Fyzabad Division (Non -Muhammad an Rural). Rai Bahadur Pandit Trilok Nath Bhargava. 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin. 

Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) . . . . lvumvar Jlajee Ismail Alikhan. 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. .. Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham* Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, KT. 

madan Rural). ! 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muham- Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, O.i.E. 

madan Rural). 1 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan Mr. Mohamed Azhar All. 

Rural). 

United Provinces (European) Mr. J. R. Scott. 

United Provinces Landholders . . . . . . Lala Hari Raj Swarup. 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . . . Bhai Parma Narid. 

Jullundur Division (Non -Muhammad an) . . Mr. Jagan Nath Agarwal. 

West Punjab (Mon -Muhammad an) . . . . Mr. B. R. Puri. 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) . . . . . . Hony. Lt., Nawab Md. Ibrahim Ali Khan. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadans) .. .. Shaik Sadiq Tlasan. 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan). . . . . Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, C.I.E. 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) Major Nawab Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, O.B.E. 

North-West Ihin jab (Muhammadan) .. .. Shaik Fazal Haq Piranha. 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayad Rajan Bakhsh 

Shah. 

East Punjab (Sikh) Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 

West Punjab (Sikh) Sardar Sant Singh. 

Punjab Landholders Sirdar Rohan Singh. 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non -Muhammad an) . . Pundit Ram Krishna Jha. 

Muzaffarpur cum Champaran (Non -Muhammadan) Babu Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . . . Mr. B. N. Misra. 

Do. do. . . . . Mr. Bhabananda Das. 

Patna cum Shaliabad (Non-Muhammadan) . . Badri Lai Rustogi. 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) . . ICumar Gtipteshwar Prasad Singh. 

Bhagalpur, Puniea and the Santhal Parganas Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Rai. 

(Non -Muhammad an ) . 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . Tliakur Mohcndra Nath Shah Deo. 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) .. .. Moulvi Badi-uz-Zaman. 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) Moulvi Muhammad Shafec, Daoodi. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders . . . . . . Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . . . Rao Bahadur S. R. Pundit. 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. 

Muhammadan). * 

Do. do. .. .. .. Seth Liladhar Chaudhry. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) . . . . Khan Bahadur H. M. Walayatullah, I.s.o- 

Central Provinces Lanholders . . . . . . Goswami M. P. Puri. 

Assam Valley (Non -Muhammad an) . . . . Mr. T. It. Phookun. 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Mumhammadan) Mr. Gopika Romon Roy. 

Assam (Muhammadan) . . Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudlmry. 

Assam (European) Mr. H. B. Fox, O.i.k. 

Burma (Non -European) Mr. Jehangir K. Munslii. 

Do. IJ. Tun Myint. 

Do. .. .. .. .. U. Tun Aung. 

Burma (European) J. Tait. 

Delhi (General) Blmgat Chandi Mai Gola. 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) Rai Sahib Har Bilas Sarda. 
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| Province or body represented. Name. 



Nominated Members— excluding the President (41) 
( a ) Official Members (26) 


Government of India 

I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Do. 

Bombay 

Do. 

Bengal 

Do. 

The United Provinces 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

b ) Berar representative (1 ) 

( r ) Nod-Official 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The Punjab 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Lucknow 

North West Frontier Province 

Allahabad . . 

Mysore . . . . . . 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 

The Depressed Classes 

Labour Interests 


The Hon. Sir George Rainy, k.c.i.e., o.s.l. 

The Hon. Sir James Crerar, k.c.s.i., o.i.e. 

The Hon. Sir George Schuster, k.c.m.g., o.b.e., 
m.c. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, k.c.s.i. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i -Husain, 
k.c.i.e., Kt. 

Mr. Evelyn Berkeley Howell, o.s.l., o.i.e. 

Sir Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons, Kt., o.i.e. 
Mr. T. Ityan. 

Mr. Gerard Mackworth Young, C.I.E. 

Mr. Kodikal Sanjiva Bow. 

Mr. S. ball . 

Mr. S. N. lloy. 

Mr. It. S. Bajpai, o.b.e. 

Sir Lancelot Graham, k.c.i.e., i.e.s. 

Mr. J. A. Shill hly- 
Mr. A. II, A. Todd. 

Kai Bahadur U. llama Ttao. 

Mr. If. F. Knight. 

Mr. 11. Montgomery. 

Mr. Joseph Charles French. 

Mr. llajoarayan Banerji. 

Qazi Aziz-ud-din Ahmad Bilgnni. 

Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh Khan 
Tf wana, m.b.e. 

Mr. Bam Prasliad Natrayan Sahi. 

Mr. James Ferguson Dyer. 

Mr. W. A. Cosgravc, o. I. K. 

Major IT. R. Pelly. 


Mr. S. G. Jog. 


Members (14). 

Dr. B. D. Dalai. 

Bai Bahadur Satya Charan Mukhcrjee. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahar Singh, c.i.e. 
Honv. Captain Bao Bahadur Ch. Lai (Band, 

O.B.E. 

Sardar Bahadur Captain Hera Singh Brar. 
M.B.E. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, K t,., c.s.i. 

Mr. Bamaswami Srinivasa Sarma, c.i.e. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Bafluddin Ahmed. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan. 

H. Cecil Desauges. 

Dr. Francis X. de Souza. 

Mr. L. V. Heathcote. 

Bao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Bajah. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

President — The Hon’ble Sir Henry Mon crieff Smith, Kt., c.i.e., i.o.s. 
A.— Elected Members (33). 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Diwan Bahadur Sir S. M. Annamalai Chettiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr. V. Ranganayakalu Naidu Garu. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyenger. 

Diwan Bahadur G. Naray r .naswami Chetti Garu, 
C.I.E. 


Madras (Muhammadan) 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non -Muhammadan). 

United Provinces Northern (Non -Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non -Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Do. .... 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 


Syod Muhammad PadBhah Saheb Bahadur. 
Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

Mr. Hormusji Maneckji Metha. 

Sir Phirozc C. Sethna, Kt., 0. B. E. 

Sirdar Saheb Sulcman Cassum Haji, Mitha, c,i.e. 
Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Mr. E. Miller. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Satyandra Chandra Ghose Moulik. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Hafecz. 

Mr. T. H. Browne, c.B.E. 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.O.I.E., of Kurri 
Sudhauli. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdisli Prasad. 

Raja Sir Motl Chand, c.i.e. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwal. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, C.I.E. 

Sardar Shivdeo Singh Uberoi. 

Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Din. 

Sir Sayad Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt. 

Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. 

Mr. Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 

Raja Laxmanrao Bhonsle. 

Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt. 

Mr. A. Hamid. 

Mr. K. B. Harper. 
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Constituency. Name. 


B. — Nominated Members — excluding the President. 

(a) Official Members ( not more than 19 excluding President.) 


Government of India 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

The United Provinces 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa . . 



Hla Excellency General Sir Philip Walhoue 
Chetwode, Kt., q.o.b., k.c.m.g. d.s.o. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Hitter, k.c.s.i. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Sir. Fazl-i- Husain, k.c.i.e. 

Sir John Perronet Thompson, o.s.i. 

Mr. H. W. Emerson, O.I.E., o.B.*. 

Sir Charles Watson, k.o.i.e., o.s.i. 

Mr. J. C. B. Drake, c.l.F., C.b.E. 

Mr. A . F. L. Brayne. C.i.E. 

J. A. Shillidy, c.S.i. 

Maj.-Gen. J. W. D. Megaw, O.i.e., m.b., k.h.p., 
i.m.s. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lai. 

Nawab Malik Muhammad Hayat Khan Noon 
C.S.I. 

Mi. J. T. Whitty, c.i.e. 


( b ) Berar Representative. 


Berar Representative . .. . . j Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 

( c) Non Official Members, 

Madras .. .. Sir Sankaran Nair, Kt. 

Do. Mr. M. D. Devadoss. 

Do. Mr.G. A. Natesan. 

Bombay Sir Dinshah Eduljl Wacha, Kt. 

Bengal Jyotsnanath Ghosal, o.s.i., c.i.e. 

Do. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah. 

Do. Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

Central Provinces Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, k.o.i.e., Kt. 

The United Provinces Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 

Khan, Kt., c.i.e. 

Do. Raja Bljoy Singh Dudhoria, of Asimganl. 

The Punjab Sirdar Charanjit 8ingh. 

North-West Frontier Provinces Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, O.lb., 

Khan of Hotl. 
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The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Bind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 187, (.74 square 
miles and a population of 30,72(5,510. Of this 
total 63,453 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 8,466,533. Geographi- 
cally included in the presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,443,007. 

With effect from the 10th October 1024 the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India. The three agencies liave been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about I 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 1 
States is 3,997,452 and the revenue nearly 
5 crores. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity j 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility I 
is so marked that it has long been known as the I 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
provmce is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel j 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan , 
Districts, south of these come the Kama tic ! 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the | 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Froper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat, has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahowe- 
d&n kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant lias 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 

S ir cent, are Mahrattas. The Kamatic is the 
nd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty- four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Kroach cottons, the finest in India. a»*d alluvial; 
i which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs iD 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation lias made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known a« the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds ids land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industiy, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kinrobs of Ahmedabad and Sufat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industiy organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In B mibay Island. 76,697 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 34,30,733 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 1,36,774 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 

Bombay Island (bales) .. . . 4,38,74' 

(In candies of 784 lbs.) 
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Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 16,55,202 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 38,504 

Number of Spindles in Sbolnpore . . 2,89,952 
Number of Looms in Sholapore . . 5,692 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 27,42,059 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 59,111 

Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric power 
generated fifty miW away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description. 

The recent political movement lias given con- 
siderable impetus to indigenous industry parti- 
cularly to the textile trade which has shown 
much expansion. About ten mills arc in the 
course of construction in Ahmedabad and other 
parts of the province. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach. Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Sues Cana) and the increasing size 
of ocean steamerB have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments ( q . v.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Finance ; (b) Revenue; (c) Home 
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and Ecclesiastical ; ( d ) Political ; (e) General and 
Educational ; (/) Legal ; (fir) Public Works. The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled the 
Chief Secretary. The Government Is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Councll the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Bclgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collcctoratc contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Indian 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting Id Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and ten puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Dourt of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) is the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal. The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sind lias, however, 
necessitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, which 
contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Bind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court, of first appeal Is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with gpcciai powers. District and 
Assistant Judges arc Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. Tn cases 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict. and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Ofllcers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
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subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent yeare has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Rs.12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for Roads, 
Buildings, Railways, etc., and the other for Irriga- 
tion. Under them are Superintending Engineers 
•n charge of Circles and Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and the Electrical Engineer. The chief irriga* 
tion works are in Sind and consist of a chain 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus. The Lloyds Barrage arid canals 
project which was Inaugurated In 1923 is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the world 
and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable about 0 million 
acres of crops to be irrigated annually, i.e., about 
as much area irrigated in Egypt. The scheme is 
not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
Indirect benefit to the whole of India. The 
whole scheme is estimated to cost over 15 
million sterling or 20 crores of rupees. The 
formal opening of the Barrage will take place 
in the middle of January 1032. In the 
Presidency proper there is a chain of protective 
irrigation works, originating in reservoirs in the 
Ghat regions. The principal works are the 
Nira Canals fed by Lake Whiting impounded by 


the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals 
fed by Lake Ajthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 1896-07, 
the Nlra Left Bank Canal in 1905*06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1916-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1 926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is nearing completion. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Rs. 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 211- 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also nearly 50 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitue 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that If a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force Is divided into 3 categories, 
viz., District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Insoectors-General. of whom two are In charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector- General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commissioner-ln-Sind. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
in Sind is vested In a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a 
Sub-Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors ana Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government, 
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Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts College* at Bombay, Andhcri, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (3. v., 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Report on Public; Instruc- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency for the years 
1922-1927 reveals much information regarding 
the progress of education in recent years. The 
most notable event of the quinquennium was 
the passing in 1923, of the Primary Education 
Act whereby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Department to the 
Local Authorities. Most of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of them on a compulsory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perforin to the full the part contem- 
plated by the Act. The fact, however, must 
not be lost sight of that during the quinquen- 
nium the assignments of Government to Primary 
Education rose from Rs. 97,38,154 to 
Its. 1,21,59,848, the greater part- of which was 
swallowed up by the increase in the pay of 
Primary teachers. “It is early to pronounce 
on the results of the transfer of control of the 
District Local Board Schools,” says the Director 
of Public Instruction. “The control now 
exercised by the Boards is very great- — greater, 
it is believed than in any other Province in India 
and, except for financial purposes, the super- 
vision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum.” The chief result of the Reforms is 
the emphasis they have given to differences of 
religion and caste, owing to the system of special 
representation which they have set up, and no- 
where have the evils of communalism been more 
conspicuous than in the administration of the 
Primary Schools by the Local Authorities. 

The quinquennium 1ms been noticeablo for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the Backward classes especially in 
Primary Education and a very liberal system of 
scholarships in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
for these classes has been introduced. 

Lack of funds has cramped the activities 
of Government in the field of Primary Education 
only. Economy has been the dominating note 
of the Educational policy throughout the quin- 
quennium. So far from it being possible to 
provide the funds required for the expansion of 
Secondary and Higher Education, it has been 
necessary to exercise retrenchment, and that too 
In directions in which it could not be applied 
without educational loss. As one instance only, 
the Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the scheme of Medical 
Inspection after it had been in existence for a 
year. Among the chief purposes for which 


additional funds are required, perhaps the most 
important is that for additional provision for 
Technical and Industrial Education, including 
the expansion of the College of Engineering and 
the establishment of a Technological institution 
of an advanced nature. In spite, however, of 
the inability of Government to provide all the 
funds that are required, advance has been made, 
if additional expenditure and Increased numbers 
can be held to be regarded as evidence of ad- 
vance, and It is a noticeable fact that the 
expenditure from local sources increased from 
Rs. 125 lakhs to over Rs. 183 lakhs or about 47 
per cent. 

The total number of Institutions increased 
during the quinquennium by 1,378 to 16,2 LI. 
Recognised institutions increased by 1,542 to 
14,784 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 164 to 1,427. Of the recognised institutions, 
15 are Arts and 10 Professional Colleges, 529 
Secondary Schools, 13,835 Primary Schools and 
395 Special Schools. 

The total number of recognised and un- 
recognised educational institutions during the 
year 1930-31 was 17,212 and the number of 
pupils 1,287,246. 

Out of a total of 26,813 towns and villages 
10,852 possessed schools, the average area 
served by each town or village with a school 
being 11.4 square miles. The percentage of 
male scholars under instruction in all kinds of 
institutions to the total male populations was 
9.96 as against 9.87 in the preceding year; 
while that of femalo scholars under instruction 
to the female population was 3.00 as against 
2 . 86 . 

Hindu pupils in recognised Institutions 
numbered 934,525, Muhammadans 225,932, 
Indian Christians 37,162, 1'arsis 17,427, Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians 5,647. The rest com- 
prised 27,309 Jains, 1,368 Sikhs, and 3,629 Jews 
and others. 

The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
In 1930-31 was Rs. 402 lakhs, of which 50.7 
per cent, was met from Government funds, 
17.6 per cent, from Board funds, 18.6 per cent, 
from fees, and 13.1 per cent, from other sources. 
Primary schools absorbod over Rs. 204 lakhs, 
exclusive of expenditure on inspection, construc- 
tion, and repairs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector In each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 

Higher education In the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University wlilch was 
established In 1857. The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into, 
closer association with the public the industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
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teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teacliing given 
hy colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The authorities of the University, as now 
constituted are chiefly the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Syndicate, the Academic 
Council and the Senate. The Senate consisting 
of fellows is the supreme governing body of 
life University. The number of fellows is 144 
to whom 40 are nominated by the Chancellor 
and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic Council 
consisting of educational experts deals with all 
purely academical questions. This body 
works in collaboration with the Syndicate which 
is the principal executive of the University. 

The principal educational institutions are:— 
Government Arts Colleges — 

Elphinstone College. Bombay, Principal 
Mr. H. Hamill, M. A. (on leave) ; Mr. A. C. 
Farrau ( Officiating ). 

Ismail College, Andheri (Bombay). Principal, 
Dr. M. B. Bell man, m.a. (Punjab), Pli. 
D. (Cambridge). 

Deccan College, Poona. Principal, Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson, m.a. 

Gujarat College. Ahmedabad, Principal, 
G. Findlay ghirras, m.a., F.S.S. (Offg.) | 
Karnatak College, Dharwar. Principal, Mr. 

A. ('. Farran, b.a. (on deputation.) 

Boval Institute of Science, Bombay. Principal, 
Dr. Thomas S. Wheeler, r.u\, rh.D., 
F.R.C.S.I. 

Prwate Arts Colleges— 

St. Xavier's, Bombay (Society of Jesus). 

Principal, Bev. Father Duhr, 8.J. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission). 

Principal, Bev. J. Mackenzie, m.a. 
Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, M. Mahajani, 
m.a., b.Sc. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State). 

Principal, 8. G. Barrow, B.sc. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State). Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, m.a. 
Bahauddinbhal College, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. M. M. Joshi, m.a. 

Sir Parashurambhati College, Poona. 

M. T. B. Arts College, Surat. 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi. 

Sind National College, Hyderabad. 

Gokhale Education Society’s H.P.T. Arts 
College, Nasik. 

Willingdon College, Kupwad (Sangli). 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Captain S. L. Bhatia, i.m.S. 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. C. Graham Smith, o.B.E. 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs' College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. A. 
C. Miller , o.b.e. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Mr. V. G. 
Dalvi LL. B,( Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 


College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Major 
L. A. P. Anderson, i.m.S. 

Sir J. S. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon . 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Private Professional Colleges — 

Seth G. S. Medical College, Bombay, Principal, 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta. 

N.E.D. Civil Engineering College, Karachi. 

Law Collogc, Poona, 

Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad. 

Sind Collogiate Board’s Law College, Karachi . 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is a non I.M.S. 
Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each district 
headquarters are responsible for the medical 
work of the district: whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 1^0 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage off unds. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in ail important up-country stations. 
Over 3,814,816 persons including 112,564 in- 
patients ar8 treated during the year 1930. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
j ment of India. By the new constitution a 
I comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return* they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

The financial situation in the Presidency has 
been one of the greatest difficulty during the 
year 1931-32. There) lias been estimated deficit 
or nearly two crore-s during the two year 
including 1931-32. The difficulties have partly 
arisen on account of world factors over which 
Government has no control, hut the latter is 
endeavouring to meet the situation by drastic 
| economies and retrenchment. A proposal to 
raise extra taxation by imposition of a succes- 
I slon duty was rejected py the Legislative 
j Council. 
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Principal Hkadh op Revenue. 


Ra. 


V 

Land Revenue . . 

5,05,90,000 

VI 

Excise 

3,12,40,000 

vi r 

Stamps 

1,57,21,000 

VIII 

Forests 

71,06,000 

IX 

Registration 

13,27,000 

IXA 

Scheduled Taxes 

18,14,000 


Total . . 

10,78,04,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment , d?c. 

XIII 

Works for which Capital 



Accounts are kept . 

59,92,000 

XIV 

Work for which no Capi- 


tal Accounts are kept 

16,02,000 


Tota 1 . . 

Debt Service 

75,94,000 

XVI 

Interest 

Civil Administration. 

1,43,44,000 

XVII 

A d in i n 1 & t r a t i o n of 



Justice 

18,40,000 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

4,58,000 

XIX 

Police 

8,72,000 

XXI 

Education 

14,62,000 

XXIJ 

Medical 

13,35,000 

XXIII 

Public Health .. 

13,68,000 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

3,82,000 

XXV 

Industries 

5,000 

XXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

13,86,000 j 


ments • . 


Total . . 

91,08,000 


Bs. 

Civil Worki. 

Civil Works .. .. 57,79,000 

Bombay Development 

Scheme .. .. 28,63,000 

Total . . 86,42,000 


Miscellaneous. 

XXXII Transfers from Famine 

Fund 13,68,000 

X.XX11I Receipts in aid of 

Superannuation 14,02,000 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 4,04,000 

XXXV Miscellaneous .. .. 3,09,000 

Total .. 34,83,000 

XL Extraordinary Receipts 10,71,000 

Total Revenue . 15,20,47,000 


Civil Works and Miscellaneous public 
improvements receipts not charged to Revenue. 

Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances 

Loans and advances by 
provincial Government 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund .. .. 6,12,51,000 

Opening Balance . . . . 1,12,96,000 

Grand Total , . 22,45,94,000 


Estimated Revenue lor 1931-32. 


XXX 

XXXI 


Estimated Expenditure for 1931-32. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 



Rb. 

6. Land Revenue 

6. Excise 

7. Stamps 

8. Forest 

HA. Forest Capita) outlay . . 

9. Registration . . 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 

68,28,000 

41.35.000 

2.58.000 

41.68.000 

1.88.000 
6,71,000 

21,000 

Total . . 

1,62,19.000 

Irrigation, Embankment , Jbc., Revenue A ccount . 

14. Interest on works for which 

Capital Accounts arc kept . . 

15. Other Revenue Expenditure 

financed from Ordinary 
Revenue 

15. (1) Other Revenue Expendi- 

ture financed from famine 
Insurance Grant** 

16. Construction of Irrigation 

Works 

59.26.000 

21.69.000 

10.22.000 

Total 

91,17,000 


Debt Service. 


Bs. 

19. Interest on Ordinary Debt .. 1,69,81,000 

20. 1 nterest on other obligations 3,17,000 

21. Reduction or avoidance of 

debt 15,30,000 


Total . . 1,88,28,000 


Civil Administration. 

22. General Administration . . 2,28,19,000 

24. Administration of Justice . . 74,80,000 

25. Jails and Convict Settlements 25,01,000 

26. Police 1,88,98,000 

27. Ports and rtlotage .. .. 11,000 

30. Scientific Departments . . 92,000 

31. Education 2,01,58,000 

32. Medical 52,29,000 

33. Public Health 25,95,000 

34. Agriculture . . . . . . 30,49,000 

35. Industries 1,89,000 

37. Miscellaneous Departments.. 5,18, OOo 


Total .. 8,34,89,000 
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Civil Works . 


Rs. 


41. Civil Works 1,27,98,000 

42. Bombay Development Scheme. 47,20,000 

55. Construction of Irrigation 
Works . , . . 

Total .. 1,75,18,000 

59. Bombay Development Scheme. 

56A. Capital outlay on Public 
Health . . . . . . 

59. Capital outlay for Civil 
Works (P. W.) 

60A. Other Provincial works not 
charged to Revenue 

60B. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions . . 

Debts, Deposits and Advances . . 

Miscellaneous. 

43. Famine Relief and Insurance. 2,00,000 

45. Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions . . . . 63,24,000 

46. Stationery and Printing . . 15,42,000 

47. Miscellaneous . . . . 8,59,000 

Total . . 89,25,000 

51 & 61A. Contribution and 

Miscellaneous adjustmeuts 
between Central and Pro- 


vinctal Governments 
Expenditure in England 


40,77,000 


Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue . . .. •• 1531 , 73,000 


Capital Account not charged to Revenue, 
Kb. 


Total Disbursement .. 
Closing balance.. 

Grand Total 


4.04.77.000 

2,08,00* 

10*29,010 

1,*00 

12.93.000 

1.88.53.000 

22,00,82,000 

45.12.000 

22.45.94.000 


Governor and President-in-Council. 

H.E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederick Hugh 
Sykes, p. o., a. c. I. k., g. b.b., k. o. b„ c.m.g., 
C.s.1. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secy — H. It. Gould, C.I.E., l.c. S„ J.r. 

Mily. Secretary — Major H, G. Vaux, C.S.I., 
C.l.E., M.V.O., J.P. 

Surgeon — Major D. C. Scott, o.b.e., r. a. m. c. 

Aides-dc-Camp * — Captain C. E. Morrison, M. G., 
Leicestershire Kegt., Captain J. H. Cawley- 
Way, Royal Marines; Lieut. I. 1). Ellist, 
Royal Navy; Lieut. C. R. Battiscombe, 
Durham Light Infantry. 

Eon. Aides-de Camp.— Major F. Seymour- 
Williams, 3 (Bom.) Coy,, D.s.o., R. E., 
A.F.I.; Mcherban Shankarrao Parashramrao 
Ramdiandra alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan 
Chief of Jamkhandi; Honorary Captain 
Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alias 
Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar, Chief 
of Phaltan ; Hony. Capt. Kumar Shri 
Naharsinghji of Baria ; Sardar Ghulam .Tilani 
Bijlikhan of Wai, Hony. Capt. Shaikh Yasin, 
Sardar Bahadur, l.D.s.M., late 110th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry. 

Commandant , H. B. the Governor's Bodyguard .— 
Captain T. C. Crichton, M. o., Hon. Lieut- 
3rd Cavalry ((on leave. 

Lieut. R. S. Wright of tho Royal Deccan Horse, 
(Offg.). 

Indian Aide-de-camp— Rao Bahadur Lakh- 
pat Singh, 8th King George's Own Light 
Cavalry. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon. Sir Gulam Husain Hidayatallah, 
Kt.,B.A.,LL.B., j.p. (General); The Hon. 
Sir Govind B. Pradhan. Xt. (Finance); 
The Hon’ble Mr. Walter Frank Hudson, B.A.. 
O.I.B., I.C.8. (Revenue); The Hon’ble Mr. 
G. A. Thomas o.i.b., (Home i.o.s The Hon. 


Moulvi, Sir Rafluddin Ahmad, Kt., Bar-at- 
Law, J.p. (Education), The Hon. Sardar Sir 
Rustoin Johangir Vakil, Kt. (Local Self Govt.) 
and The Hon. Diwan Bahadur S. T. Eambli, 
(Agriculture). 

B.A.,LL.B., 

The Educational portfolio Includes, among 
other subjects. Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment. The Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment also deals with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment ; while Forest Excise, Co-operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Agriculture. 

Secretaries to government. 

Chief Secretary , Revenue Department . — R. D. 
Bell, C.I.E., v. A., b. sc., I.O.S. 

Home and Ecclesiastical Department. -G. F. S. 
Collins, M.A., O.B.E., i.e.s. 

Political Department. — C. W. A. Turner, C.l.E. 
B.A.. i.e.s. 

Secretary , General, and Educational Departments— 
R. M. Maxwell, c.i.e., B.A. (Oxon), I.C.S., 
j J.P. 4 

Secretary , Finance Department.— Gilbert Wiles, 

B. A., i.o.s. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — F . W. Allison, i.e.s. 

Public Works Department . — C. M. Lane. 
Public Works Department , Joint Secretary— 
P. L. Bowers, C.l.E., M.o. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Advocate-General— Sir Jamshedji Behramji 
Kanga, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 

Inspector-General of Police — Sir Francis Charles 
Griffith, Kt. O.S.I., O.B.B. 

Director of Public Instruction— R. H. Beckett'] 

C. l.E., I.O.S. 
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Surgeon-General — Major General W. G. H. Forster, 
H.B., V.H.S., I.M.S. 

Oriental Translator — Abdul Kadir M. Hussein, 

J.P. 

Chief Conservator of Forests — H. L. Newman. 
'Mukdari Settlement Officer — E. W. Trotman, 


l.U.S. 

Statement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records — C. H. Bristow, I.o.s. 

Director of Agriculture — Dr. T. F. Main, o.b.b., 
d.sc. 

Registrar of Go-operative Societies — H. L. Punjabi, 

I. C.8. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay — H. K. Kirpa- 
lani, i.c.S. 

Vic -Chancellor , Bombay University -Rev. John 
Mackenzie. 

Registrar, Bombay University— 8. It. Dongerkery, 
B.A., LL.B . 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — Sir Patrick 
Kelly, Kt. 

Director of Public Health — Dr. A. Da Gama, L.M. 

& s., D.P.H., d.t.m. &. 11. 

Accountant-General — It. L. McKernan, I.C.S. 
Inspector-General of Prisons — Lt. - Col. E. E. 
Doyle, D.s.o., i.m.s., on leave, Major It. V. 
Martin, I.M.S. ( Officiating ) for Lt.-Col. Doyle. 
Postmaster-General — G, V. Bewoor, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Collector of Salt Revenue, Officiating . — H. T. 
Sorley, M.A., I.C.S. 

Commissioner of Excise — J. P. Brander, M.A., 
i.o.s. 

Collector of Customs — T. A. Stewart, i.o.s. 
Consulting Surveyor to Government — A. J. A. 

Illingworth, a.r.i., j.p. 

Registrar of Companies — H. C. B. Mitchell. 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence : — 

J. F. Genuine;*, Bar-at-Law. 

Sheriff — Sir Kikabhai Premohand, Kt. 

GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 


Sir Abraham Shipman .. .. .. 1362 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1604 


Humfrey Cooke 


.. 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . 

, . 

.. 1666 

Died. 21st May 1887. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 

.. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden . . 

Died in Surat, 14th July 
Gerald Aungier 

.. 

.. 1668 

1669. 

.. 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June 
Thomas Bolt 

1677. 

.. 1677 

Sir John Child , Bart. 

. , 

.. 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 

.. 

.. 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 

1694. 

.. 1004 

Sir John Gayer 

, . 

.. 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite . . 

, , 

.. 1704 

William Alslable .. 

, , 

.. 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 

, , 

.. 1715 

Charles Boone 


.. 1715 

William Phipps . , 

, , 

1722 

Robert Cowan 

, , 

.. 3729 

Dismissed. 

John Home .. 

. , 

.. 1734 

Stephen Law 

, . 

.. 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) .. 


.. 174? 

William Wake 

, , 

.. 1742 

Richard Bourchler . . 

, , 

.. 1750 

Charles Crommelln . . • . 

, , 

.. 1760 

Thomas Hodges . . 

, , 

.. 1767 

Died, 28rd February 17 

William Hornby • • 

• • 

.. 1771 


Rawaon Hart Boddam 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) .. .. 1788 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1700 
k.c.b. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith (Officiating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died. 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone . . 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b. 1827 
Lleut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 


John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant. o.c.H 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish ( Officiating ) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Rivctt-Carnac, Bart. .. 1830 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (b) , 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart.., K.c.H 1842 

Leatock Robert Reid (Officiating) . . 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland .. .. .. 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, G.O.H., P.0 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k.c.b. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. k.c.b. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, k.c.b. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Tempie, Bart., K.O.B.I. .. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashbnrner, 0 . 8 . 1 . (Acting ). . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., k.c.m.g. 

JainoB Braithwalt.e Pelle, O.S.i. ( Acting).. 1885 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Bird wood, O.B.I. ( Acting ) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst , . . . . . . , 1895 

Baron Northcote, c.B. .. “.. . .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.O.8.1. (Acting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, G.O.M.G., G.O.I.K. .. 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, O.S.i. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.G., 1907 
g.o.j.e. tc ). 

Baron Willlngdon, g.o.i.b. . . . . 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.C.I.K., D.8.0.(ri)l918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., g.c.i.e., 1923 
O.M.G.. D.S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.O., g.c.i.e., 1928 
G.B.E., K.C.B., O.tt.G. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.O.S.T., O.B.E., I.C.S., Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

(а) Proceeded to Madras od duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, be was assassi- 
nated In Cabul cn tbe 23rd Deo. 1841. 

(el Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd* 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavl, Kt., President. 
Mr. Namdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy President, 

Elected Membebs. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North). (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Bombay City (South). (Non -Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Karachi City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad City. (Non -Muhammad an) Urban. 

Surat City . (Non -Muhammadan ) U rhan . 

Sholapur City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Poona City. (Non -Muhammad an) Urban. 

Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rural. 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Panch Mahals District. (Non -Muhammad an) 
Rural. 

Surat District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Non 
Muhammadan) Rural. 

Ahmednagar District. (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rural. 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Satara District. (Non -Muhammadan) Rural. 


Belgaum District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Bijapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non -Muhammad an) Rural. 

Canara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Ratnagiri District. (Non -Muhammad an) Rural 

Eastern Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Western Sind. (Non -Muhammad an) Rural. 
Kollapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Shoaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
West Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City. (Muhammadan). Urban. 
Karachi City (Muhammadan). Urban. 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R. S. Asavalc. 

Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 

Dr. Joseph Alban D’Souza. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco 
Mr. R. P. Wadkc. 

Mr. Gover Rora. 

Mr. Pestonshah N. Vakil. 

Sardar Davur Temuras Kavasji Modi. 

Mr. Vishnu Ganesh Vaishampayan. 

Mr. Laxman Raghunath Gokhale. 

Mr. Sahebsinhji Juvansinhji. 

Sir Rustomji Jehangirji. 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorbhai. 

Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Desai. 
Mr. Chaturbliai Narshibhai Patel. 

Mr. Manilal Harilal Mehta. 


Rao Baliad ur Bhimbhai Ranchhodj iNaik. 

Mr. Shankarrao Jayramrao Zunzarrao. 

Mr. Manchcrshaw Manekji Karbhari. 

Mr. Namdev Eknath Navle. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Rao Bahadur Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil. 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan. 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 
Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnl. 
Khan Bahadur Dhanjishah Bomanjee Cooper. 
Mr. Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar. 

Mr. Ramchandrarao Bapurao Shinde. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi. 

Mr. P. R. Chikodi. 

Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli. 
Mr. Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Laxininarayan Timmanbhatta Karki. * 
Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mr. Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Dalumal Lilaram. 

Mr. Satramdas Sakha watrai Tolani. 

Mr. Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 

Mr. Narayan Nagoo Patil. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla. 

Mr. Gulamhusscn Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mir Muhammad Baloch. 


Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muhammadan) 

Urban. 


Mr. Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Resaldar. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


The Northern Division. (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Central Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Hyderabad District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Karachi District (Muhammedn) Rural. 
Larkana District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Sukkur District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Sfawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Upper Sind Frontier District (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

bom bay City (European). 

Presidency (European). 

Deccan Sardars and lnamdars. (Landholders). 
Gujarat Sardars and lnamdars. (Landholders) 

Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind). (Landholders.) 

Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 


Mr. Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan DehlavL 

Mr. Jalaluddin Saiyedmian Kadri. 

The Hon’ble Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, Kt. 

Mr. Meherbaksh, 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Abdul Jvadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haj i I brah ini J itekar. 

Mr. Mahaboobaiiklian Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar-Nawab. 

Mr. Bandchali Klian Mir Muhammad Hassan 
Khan Talpur. 

Sayed Miran Muhammad Sliali Zanulabdin Shah. 

Air. Shaikh Abdul Majid Lilaratn. 

Mr. Ghulam Hyder Shah Saliilxlino Shah. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghul&m Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Shah 
Muhammad Khuhro. 

Wadero Wahidbaksh Illahibaksli Bhutto. 

Khan Sahcb AUahbaksh Klian, son of Khan 
Saheb Haji Mahomed Uiner. 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan, soil of 
Khan Sahcb Shah Passand Khan. 

Klian Baliad ur Ghulam Nabisliah Manjalishah. 

Mr. Janmahomcd Khan Waiimaliomed Klian. 

Klian Buhadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma- 
homed Sharif Junejo. 

Khan Bahadur Slier Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Mr. G. H. Cooke. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Mr. Hamnantrao Ramrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheh alias Dulabava RaLsingji, 
Tliakor of Kerwada. 

Mr. Sayed Muhammad Kaulshah Qabul Muham- 
inad Shah. 

Rao Bahadur Ravaji Ramcliandra Kale. 

R. R. Haddow. 

Mr. John Hamphrey, o.B.K. 


Bombay Trades' Association, Commerce and . Mr. A. Greville Bullocke. 

Industry. I 

Bombay Miliowners’ Association, Commerce 1 Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, 
and Industry. [ 


Nominated. 

Non-Officials . 

Mr. S. H. Prater. 

The Rev. R. S. Modak. 

Mr. Sitaram Kesha v Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, B.A. 

„ R. R. Bakhale. 

Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Purshottam Solanki, l. m. & s. 
Major W. Ellis Jones. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Officials . 

Mr. R. D. Bell, O.I.E., I.C.s. 

„ i\ L. Bowers, O.I.E., m.o. 

,, J. P Brander, i.e.s. 

,, C. H. Bristow, I.e.s. 

1>. R. H. Browne, o.b.f. 

,, II. B. Clayton, C.I.E., i.e.s. 

„ CL F. S. CoIBds, c.i.k., o.B.K. , U'.s. 
„ R. B. Ewbank, o.i.E., i.e.s. 

,, J. H. Garrett, 0.8.1., i.e.s. 

,, A. S. R. Mackliii; I.C.s. 

Saliehzada Mirza, M.A. 

Klian Bahadur Shaikh Yakuh Vazir 
Muluunmad. 

Mr. W. W. Smart, I.O.S. 

„ C. W. A. Turner, C.I.E., I.e.s. 

„ G. Wiles, O.S.X., I.O.S. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,200 miles ; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely opon roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet- in 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; hut the deltas of 
the Godavari, Ivistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,155, an increase 
over the figure of 1011 of 2*2 per cent. The 
tendency has been for the more densely popu- 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have 
still further declined in density. Hindus ac- 
count for 89 per cent, of the population, Maho- 
medans for 7, Christians for 3, Animists for 1. 
The vast majority of the population Is of the 
Dravidian race and the principal Dravidian lan- 
guages, Tamil and Telugu, are spoken by 18 and 
16 million persons respectively. Of every thou- 
sand people, 410 speak Tamil, 377 speak Telugu, 
75 Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 


quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
in known in Madras. Another feature * peculiar 
"o the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — unr 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province In 
agriculture engaging about 08 per cent, of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
ture Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, an 
Agricultural Middle School and three farm 
labourers’ scliools and numerous demonstration 
farms. The present course of middle school 
education does not seem to satisfy the needs of 
the ryots. The institution of short practical 
courses in farm management and allied subjects 
is under consideration. While paddy, which is 
the staple food of the population, occupies the 
largest cultivable area, cotton and sugarcane 
are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton is estimated at 6,21,400 acres 
and, as in the case of paddy, efforts are being 
made to produce better strains of cotton suited 
to different localities by means of both selection 
and hybridization . Side by side with an in crease 
in the area under cotton, from existing good 
staple areas, improved varieties have been 
systematically introduced. A special feature 
of the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters' Association of Soutfh 
India,” on which are represented Coffee, tea, 
rubber .and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. Tbe aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs. 1,14,70,38,699 
in 1928-29 has declined to Rs. 1,11,43,56,961 in 
1929-30. As in other provinces, the forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government. These 
are close upon 19,000 square miles of reserved 
forests. 

There are 24 cotton mills in the Presidency 
which employ 24,284 operatives. Minor indus- 
trial concerns number over 120 and consist 
of oil mills, rope, tile works, etc. Tanning 
Is one of the principal industries of the 
Presidency, and there is considerable export 
trade In skins and hides although hide tan- 
ners have not been doing well of late and 
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Buffered from the present commercial depression. 
The manufacturing activities which are at 
present under the direction of the Department 
of Industries are mainly confined to the 
production of soap. The match making industry 
Is just raising its head in Madras. There 
are 23 indigenous match factories run on 
cottage lines. In 1927, the Council complied 
with a demand made by the minister in 
charge of Industries for funds for appointing 
a special officer to conduct an exhaustive survey 
of the existing and potential cottage industries 
in the Presidency. The Special Officer has 
concluded his survey. His reports have been 
published. The report of the Cottage Indus- 
tries Committee appointed at tho instance of 
the Legislative Council, to examine the Special 
Officer’s report and to submit proposals to j 
Government for an effective organisation of, 
such of the industries as deserve encouragement ; 
has also been published for general information. \ 
The recommendations of the Committee were 
carefully considered by Government but owing 
to financial stringency they decided that such j 
of the recommendations as involved additional J 
expenditure should be postponed for the present. ' 
They have however passed orders on those 
recommendations which arc merely adminls- ; 
trativo in character and do not involve addi- i 
tional expenditure. The aggregate value of j 
seaborne trade of the Presidency which was 
Its. 1,14,70,38,699 in 1928-29 lias declined to 
Its. 1,11,43,56,961 in 1929-30. As in other 
provinces, tlic forest resources are exploited by 
Government. There am close upon 19,000 square 
inilea of reserved forests. 


Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere ol 
education has been one of continuous progress . 
There are at present about 56,000 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 2,729,000. Special efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1927 at 
the instance of a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational Institution in 
the province — Government, local fund, Munici- 
pal or aided — should he exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to III Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is in . 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 642 lakhs. The 1 
principal educational Institutions in the pro- j 
vince are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai i 
Universities, the PresidoncyCollcge, the Christian ! 
College the Loyola College, the PachaiyappaV 
College, and the Queen Mary’s College for; 
Women, Madras; the 8t. Joseph’s College,! 
Trichinopoly ; the Government College,! 
Kumbakonara ; the Government College, ! 
Hajamundry ; the Maharaja's College, Trivan- j 
drum; the Agricultural College, Coimbatore ; ! 
the Medical Colleges at Madras and Vizaga- 
patam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Guindy). 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 


provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour. The scheme Involves 
I cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
j an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
j reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
has been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
I Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
I carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments necessary. A trial cut was made in 1923 
and the effects of tho monsoon thereon were 
observed. The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
reported favourably on the prospects of tho 
scheme. 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
324 feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1928. Tho clianncl through tho outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 feet wido and lias an 
average depth of 35 feet at low water. The 
dredging of the mooring area lias been 
completed. Since March 1930 the Harbour 
lias been in constant and regular use by all 
ships. Vessels up to 30 feet draught and 510 
feet in length can moor inside and a lierth will 
shortly be available for taking any ship up to 
700 feet long and 30 feet draught. 

Proposals are being formulated for the next 
stage of the works widcli include the construc- 
; tion of deep water jetties with railway 
connections, construction of godowns and 
transit sheds, the installation of rapid handling 
j cranes and other transport facilities. These 
j improvements are to be made on the new rocla- 
I ination of which 175 acres havo been formed 
; already by dredging from the Iiarbour. It is 
‘intended to connect this to the main land by a 
railway bridge across the backwater. Reclama- 
tion is still in progress and when completed it 
will provide sufficient space for about 20 or 30 
large vessels to load or unload at the sarao time. 
The Shoranur-Ernakulam lino is being converted 
from metre to broad-gauge, and is to be extended 
to the wharves at the reclamation. The 
possibility of providing further facilities by 
carrying the metre-gauge system through to the 
Iiarbour is under Investigation. These develop- 
ments will enhance the utility of the port to the 
planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
the Presidency. 

Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 

Even more pregnant with future possibili- 
ties is the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapatam harbour. The Vizagapatam 
Harbour is constructed under the control of the 
Government of India. Proposals for the deve- 
lopment of the port at this place have been 
under consideration since 1859; but the suc- 
cess of the project is bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could 
l be obtained from the littoral itself Is insuffi- 
cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
I would be required. In May 1925 the Govern- 
ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major 
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part thereby enabling the development of the 
port under the directions of the Central Govern- 
ment. Preliminary operations commenced in 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rock- 
breakers. It is expected that the construction 
of the harbour will take four or five years. The 
surrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will 
meanwhile be developed for industrial, trading 
and residential purposes. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 ; 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
alia , for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal local boards service for the 
Presidency of Madras for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him bv a prescribed majority. 

2. Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Loail Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926 to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1926, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounted to £ 4£ mil- 
lions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 160,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which Is 
expected to be completed in 1934 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 51 millions. Another import- 
ant project is the Pcriyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 


Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East. Some throo thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 60 feet below the crest- 
levcl of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters Into the eastern 
water -shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water Impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, Government contemplate 
increasing the effective capacity of the lake by 
lowering the water-shed cutting. The area 
already under Irrigations in the Madras Presi- 
dency totals 7 million acres. Of this, over 
3 million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 35,000. 

Electric Schemes. 

The Pykara Hydro Electric Project has been 
before tho Government of Madras for some years. 
The proposal is to utilise a fall of over 3,000 feet 
in the Pykara River as it descends the Nilgiri 
Plateau, for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the neigh- 
bouring districts viz., the Nilgiris and Coimba- 
tore. At a later date it is hoj>ed to include 
Madras, Trichinopoly, Madura, Salem, Calicut, 
Cochin, Tanjore and other districts. The 
Chief Engineer for Hydro Electric Development 
is of opinion that it may be possible to include 
Madras in the Tykara Supply system. 

Originally it seemed that the Pykara Scheme 
must dei>end for part of its load on the Railways 
coming in. But later, it became evident that 
the scheme would be remunerative even without 
a demand from the Railways for power. After 
considerable discussion the Madras Government 
submitted threo alternative schemes to the 
Government of India, two of which assumed 
tho electrification of certain sections of the 
South Indian Railway while the third was 
independent of the electrification of any of 
the main lines. While these proposals were 
before the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, the Railway Board decided 
against railway electrification at present. The 
Secretary of State has therefore sanctionftd 
the third scheme which provides for a small 
railway load and could be used for the electrifica- 
tion of the Nilgiri Mountain Railway, in addition 
to the expected demand for Municipal lighting, 
etc., and for power in industries. Work has 
been started and the scheme is expected to be 
sompleted by the end of 1932. 

The total cost of the project is estimated at 
1,26,39,900 at the beginning rising to Rs. 
1,36,00,000 in the tenth year. As at present 
surveyed the demand for power is estimated 
at 6,534,000 units in the first year rising to 
35,182,000 in the tenth year. 

The Glen Morgan Scheme, sanctioned in 
August 1028, at a cost of about 12 lakhs has 
been completed and is now in operation. It is 
auxiliary to the main Pykara scheme and will 
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be merged with it. Its chief function is to 
supply power to the main construction works; 
the surplus power will be supplied to Ootacamund , 
Coonoor, and other neighbouring towns and 
certain tea estates. 

A small scheme to supply electric power to 
Salem and Erode from Mettur till the Pykara 
scheme comes into operation was sanctioned in 
April 1930 at an estimated cost of Its. 5*50 lakhs. 
It is hoped to supply power by end of 1931. 

Co-operation. 

The attention of the Department was paid 
as in t he previous year more to the consolidation 
of existing societies tlian to the expansion of the. 
movement. Only 534 societies were registered 
during the year 1929-30 as against 720 and 
1,260 in the previous two years whereas the 
number of societies whose registration was ! 
cancelled during the year rose to 383 as against ; 
150 in the previous year. The Madras Central j 
Urban Bank luis drawn up a scheme of sub- 1 
vention to central banks for carrying out the j 
rectification work referred to and appreciable 
progress luis been made in this direction, j 
improvement in the state of societies however I 
is evidenced by an increase in the number of ! 
members, in the amount of share capital working j 
capital and reserve fund. Two posts of Deputy 
Registrars were added to the strength of the 
superior staff of the department and a Deputy 
Registrar to assist the Labour Commissioner in 1 
co-operative matters was also sanctioned. 

A Central Land Mortgage Bank was esta- 
blished in Madras in order to finance primary 
land mortgage banks by floating debentures oil 
the assets transferred to it by primary banks. 
The Government, have helped the bank iii various 
ways in order to enable it to carry on its work 
successfully. 

Social Legislation. 

The Hindu Religious Endowments Act 
which has for its object the better administration 
and governance of certain Hindu religious 
endowments came into force early in 1925. 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa- 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached. The Act has been work- 
ing satisfactorily. Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and 
passed into law as Act No. II of 1927. The 
new Act came into force on 8th February 1927. 
Another piece of legislation — a non-official 
Bill — which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions, occupancy rights 
on ** kanom ” tenants and actual cultivators of 
the soil. As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill, the 
Governor withheld his assent and a committee 
was appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 
and its findings have been submitted and the 
same have been published with a view to receive 
objections and suggestions. “ The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were placed before a 
Round Table Conference consisting of the 
representatives’ of the Jenraies, Tenants and of 
the Government. The objections and sugges- 
tions made by the representatives at the 
Conference were carefully considered by the 


Government and the Government re-drafted 
the Bill and introduced it in the Council on 
6th August 1929. The Bill was passed by the 
Council on 15th October 1929. His Excellency 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 
expedient in respect of certain clauses of the 
Bill passed by the Council and has accordingly 
returned parts of tlio Bill to the Legislative 
Council, under Section 81-A (1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, for reconsideration.” The 
Bill was finally passed by the Legislative Council 
on the 1st March 1930, and received the assent 
of His Excellency the Governor on the 28th 
March 1930. 'The assent of His Excellency the 
Governor-General to it is awaited. Note- 
worthy amongst other efforts at legislation for 
social reform was the non-official resolution 
passed by the Council recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of India to do so to put a 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples which as 
generally resulted in exposing them to im- 
moral purposes under the pretext of caste. 
Mrs. Muthnlakshmi Reddi, Ex-Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council Introduced a bill 
in the Legislative Council on 5th September 
1928 so as to enfranchise or free the lands held 
by imim-holding Devadasis on condition of 
service in Hindu temples from such condition. 
The bill was passed into law on 1st February 
1929. The Act received the assent of the 
Governor on 1 2th A pril 1929 and of the Gover- 
uor-General on 13th May 1929. Rules have 
been framed to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act and the enfranchisement of Devadasi 
inams is now in progress. On 24tli January 
1930 Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi introduced 
another hill in the Legislative Council with the 
! object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not only among inam- 
, holding Devadasis but among Devadasis as a 
| whole. The bill was discussed in the Council and 
circulated to elicit opinion. As in the meantime 
1 Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi resigned hermember- 
1 ship in the Council, the bill was not proceeded 
| with. Subsequently, the Council also dissolved 
| and the bill lapsed. A bill for the suppression of 
J brothels and of traffic in women and girls was 
I introduced iu the Council by Mr. K. R. Venkata- 
| rama Ay.var on 5th September 1928 and was 
| passed into law on 3lst January 1930. The 
Act received the assent of the Gouvernor on 24th 
Fcbuary 1930 and of the Governor-General on 
28th March 1930. It has not however been 
brought into force yet owing to certain practical 
difficulties. An amending Act was passed by the 
Legislative Councils on 30th October 1931. It 
has yet to receive the assent of the Governor 
and the Governor-General. The amending Act 
enables the Local board to bring the Act into 
force in selected areas and to extend it gradualy 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring into force such of its provisions as may 
be practicable in any particular area. It was also 
resolved to ask Government to fix as their goal 
local prohibition of drink in the presidency 
within 20 years. In pursuance of this resolution 
and of the recommendations of the Excise 
Advisory Committee thereon, Government have 
in 1929 sanctioned a scheme of propaganda 
against the use of alcoholic liquors andintoxicat- 
ing drinks. 
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Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there arc 
26 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the M'ork is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 


The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 45 Subordinate Judges 
and 154 District Munsiffs. In the Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. Madras is 
a litigious province and the records show one 
suit for every 77 persons. The Police depart- 
ment is under an Inspector-General who has 
our deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 
trict. The sanctioned strength of the perma- 
nent police force i3 about 27.700. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Heads or Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1931-32. 

Heads of Acoounts. 

Budget 

Estimates 

1931-32. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

TI — Taxes on Income 

5,00,000 

5 — Land Revenue 

29,08,400 

V — Land Itevenue 

7,66,08,500 

6 — Excise 

40,51,200 

VI — Excise 

4,96,33,000 

7 — Stamps 

6,59,300 

VII — Stamps 

2,38,83,500 

8 — Forest . . . . • . 

41,06,600 

V 111 — Forest 

65,83,400 

8A — Forest Capital outlay 


— Registration .. 

31,95,000 

charged to Revenue . . 

3,53,400 



9 — Registration 

30,35,700 

Kill — Irrigation, Navigation, 


15— Irrigation — Other Revenue 


Embankment and 


Exj)enditure Financed 


Drainage Works 


from Ordinary Reve- 


for which Capital 


nues 

54,33,900 

Accounts are kept — 


XIII— Irrigation, Navigation, 


Gross receipts 

6,46,900 

Embankment and 




Drainage Works for 


X] V — Irrigation, Navigation, 


which Capital Ac- 


Embankment and 


counts are kept — 


Drainage Works 


Working Expenses . . 

52.65,800 

for which no Capi- 


10— Construction of Irrigation, 


tal Accounts are 


Navigation, Embank- 


kept 

2,76,800 

ment and Drainage 




Works 

6,89,200 

XVI — Interest 

37,98,300 

19— Interest on Ordinary Debt 

64,70 300 



20— Interest on otherObligations 

7,900 

XVII — Administration oi 


21 — Reduction or Avoidance 


J ustice 

15,60,900 

of Debt 

30,80,000 

XVIII— Jails and Convict Set- 


22 — General Administration . . 

2,82,94,200 

tlements 

9,40,800 

24 — Administration of Justice. 

1,00,68,000 



25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 


XIX— Police 

5,42,700 

ments 

29,27,000 



26— Police 

1,76,40,400 

XX — Ports and Pilotage . . 

# # 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

28,800 

XXI — Education 

7,31,900 

30— Scientific Departments . . 

2,70,800 



30 A — H ydro-Electric Schemes — 


XXTT— Medical 

8,74,200 

Working Expenses 

32,400 . 

XXIII— Public Health 

1,71,000 

31 — Education 

2,64,77,300 



32— Medical 

94,76,000 

XXIV— Agriculture 

2,89,200 

33— Public Health 

31,11,700 

XXV— Industries 

7,03,500 

34— Agriculture 

45,04,900 



35 — Industries 

21,14,900 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Depart- 


37 — Miscellaneous Departments 

76,81,200 

ments 

82,97,300 

41— Civil Works 

2,28,08,700 

XXX— Civil Works . . 

28,36,100 

43 — Famine 

1,00,000 



45 — Superannuation Allowances 


XXXA — H y d r o-E 1 e ct r i c 


and Pensions .. 

71,22,400 

scheme s — Gross 


45A — Commuted value of pen- 


Receipts 

32,400 

sions financed from 


XXXII — Transfers from the 


ordinary Revenues . . 

8,61,000 

Famine Relief Fund. 

37,000 

46— Stationery and Printing . . 

23,57,000 



47 — Miscellaneous 

4,21,000 

XXXIII —Receipts in aid of 


Total — Expenditure 


Superannuation . . 

3,12,400 

Cliarged to Revenue. . 





18,22,12 k 300 
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Heaps of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 
Estimate * 


1931-82. 


1931-32. 

Revenue— contd. 

Rs. 

Disbursements. 

Rs. 

XXXIV —Stationery and Print- 


Expenditure (from Statement B.) 

18,22,12,300 

ing 

3,50,400 

Excess of Expenditure over 


XXXV — Miscellaneous 

(a) Total — Revenue 

11,59,300 

18,29,69,500 

Revenue 

52A — Capital outlay on Forests. 
55 — Construction of Irrigation, 

13,200 

RECEIPTS. 

Revenue (from Statement A) . . 

18,29,69,500 

Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 

Works 

91,45,000 

Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 

56C — Capital outlay on Indus- 
trial Development 

2,21,300 


ture 

Loans and advances by Provincial 

7,57,200 

58— Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Schemes 

67,19,500 

Government 

44,42,400 

60 — Civil Works — not charged 


Advances from the Provincial 

to Revenue 

60 R — Payment of commuted ! 

.... 

Loans Fund, Government of 


value of Pensions . . 1 

! —1,41,000 

India 

Suspense 

Subventions from Central Road 

47,00,000 

1,00,40,000 

Total 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Government . . . . . . 

1,59,57,100 

. 

43,43,600 

Development Account . . 

12,35,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 1 

: 

Fund, Government of India .. : 

30,36,000 

Depreciation Funds 

1,62,700 

Suspense . . . . . . . . 1 

1,09,40,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

2,88,400 

Subventions from Central Road 


Appropriations for Reduction or 

Development Account. . . . 

Depreciation Funds 

| 19,50,000 

! 66,600 

Avoidance of Debt 

30,36,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

37,000 

Total— Receipts .. 

20,77,74,000 

Total — Disbursements . . 

21,85,42,600 

Opening/ Famine Relief Fund . . 
Balance \ General Balances 

52,44,228 

Closing { Famine Relief Fund . . 

54,95,628 

3,38,18,499 

Balance l General Balances .. 

2,27,98,499 

Grand Total 

24,68,36,727 

Grand Total 

24,68,36,727 


Governor. 

His Excellency Lt.-Col. tho Right Hon. Sir 
Gcorgo Frederick Stanley, r.C. G .c.i.e., g.M.g. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretanj, A. I). Oombic, i.o.S. 

Military Secy., Major L. Bootle- Wilbraham, M.o. 
Surgeon , Major D. P. Johnstone, c.i.e., O.b.e. 
R.A.M.C. (Retd.) 

Aides-de-Camp, Capt. Sir Charles Buchanan, 
Bart. Capt. R. F. Craster, Capt. A. W.A. 
Smith and Capt. Goselien. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Sher Baliadur 
Khan. 

Commandant , II. E. the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt. H. C. Mostyn-Owen. 

Members of Council . 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadur. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir M. Krishnan Nair. 
The Hon. Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, C.s.l., c.i.e., 
O.B, E., VJ). I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. H. G. Stokes, c.s.l., c.i.e., i.e.s. 


Ministers. 

Tlic Hon. T)cwan Baliadur B. Munuswamy Naidu 
(Local Sell-Government, Religious Endow- 
ments and Public Health). 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan (Development, Public 
Works and Registration .) 

The lion. Dewan Baliadur S. Kumaraswamy 
Reddiar (Education and Excise). 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, G. T. H. Bracken, C.i.e , 1. 0.8. 

Secretary , Finance Department, H. M. Wood,I.C.S. 

Secretary , Local Self-Government Department , 
E. Conran Smith, c.f.E., I.O.S. 

Secretary, Public Works and Labour Departments, 
A. G. Leach, i.C.s. 

Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
ment, S. V. Ramamurti, i.e.s. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Richard Littlehal- 
les. m.a. (on deputation). Robert George 
Grieve, ma., C.i.e. iPffg.) 
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Inspector- General of Police, C. B. Cunningham, < 

0. B.I. I 

Surgeon-General, Major-General Cuthbcrt | 

SpraWBon, O.I.E., i.m.s. (on leave), Lt.-Col. 11. 

G. G. Croly, i.h.s. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Coloncl A. J. H. ! 
Russell, M. A. , 

Accountant-General, L. B. Ward. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel G. W. , 

Maconachle, I.M.S. j 

Postmaster-General , il . M. Richardson. 

Collector of Customs , 0. 11. Watkins, c.i.e. j 

Commissioner of Excise , E. F. Thomas, c.i.e., [ 

1. C.8. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rao Bahadur 1 
B. V. SriHari Rao Nayudu. 

Director , Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories. \ 
T. Royds, l). So., A. L. Narayan, m.a., i>. so. | 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum , and Principal j 
Librarian , Connemara Public Library, l)r. F. ! 

H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, G. R. Ililson (on leave) 
Rao Bahadur D. Ananda Rao (in charge.) 
Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Raj. 

Chief Conservator of Forests , R. D. Richmond. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyfford - • 1084 

Ellhu Yale 1087 

Nathaniel fligginson 1092 

Thomas Pitt 1098 

Gulston Addison .. 1709 


Died at Madras. 17 Oct., 1709. 


Edmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 1707 

William Fraser [.Acting) 1704 

Edward Harrison 1710 

Joseph Collet 1710 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) .. .. 1720 

Nathaniel Elwick 1721 

James Macrae 1725 

George Morton Pitt 1730 

Richard Benyou . . 1735 

Nicholas Morse 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigot 1755 

Robert Palk 1763 

Charles Bourchier 1707 

Josias DuPre 1770 

Alexander Wyuch .. 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. .. .. 1775 

George Stratton 1770 

John Whitehill ( Acting ) 1777 

Sir Thomas Ruiubord, Bart 1778 

John Whitehill ( Acting > .. .. 1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) 1780 

Lora Macartney, k.b 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, k.b 1785 

Alexander Davidson {Acting j .. . 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, k.b 1780 

John Hollond ( Acting ) .. .. .. 1789 

Gdward J. HoJIond {Acting) , f .. 1790 


Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris ( Acting ) . . 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck .. 1803 

William Petrie ( Acting ) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. .. 1807 

Lieut.-Ueneral the Hon. John Aber- 1818 
cromby. 

1’he Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir ThomaB Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.C.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeine (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . . . 1822 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, k.g.b. 1832 
George Edward ltusaeil ( Acting ) .. 18S7 

Lord Eiphinstone, G.C.H., p.o 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, kt., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson {Acting) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottinger, Bart., a.c.B. 

Daniel Eliott ( Acting ) 1864 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.C.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morchead (Acting) .. 186U 

Sir Henry George Ward, a.c.M.a. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, I860. 

William Ambroee Morehead ( Acting ) .. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. . . 1361 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby ( Acting ) 1863 

Lord Napier of Merchlstoun, KT. (a) .. 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0 . 8 . 1. ( Acting ) 1872 

I,ord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, c.b.i. ( Acting ) . . 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1375 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam . . . . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston (Acting) .. .. 1881 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff .. 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.o. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation,) 

John Henry Garstln, o.S.l. (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wen Jock 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, g.o.h.g. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
19C4. 

James Thomson, o.s.i. (Acting) .. .. I90*v 

Gabriel Stokes, C.8.I. (Acting) .. .. 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur I awley. k.c.m.g , G.o.l.B. 1906 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmlchael, 1911 
Bart., k.c.m.g., a o.l.E. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, &. o.s.i., o.i.u. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baroo Pentland, P.O., g.c.i.r. 1912 

Baron Willlngdon 1918 

Lord Goschen 1924 

Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley, g.o.i.e 1929 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

( b ) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling, 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi. 

Deputy president : 

Itao Bahadur G. Jagannadha Raju, 

I. —Members of the Executive council. 


Ei-Officio. 


The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Mohained 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Kt. 

The Hon. Diwan Bahadur Sir M. Krishnan 
Nayar. 


Tho Hon. Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, c.s.i., 
C.I.E., C.B.E., V.D., I. C. S. 

The non. Mr. H. G. Stokes, c.s.i., c. I.E’., 

I. c. s. 


II. — Elected Members, 
la) Ministers. 


The Hon. Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswami I The Hon. Diwau Bahadur S. Kumaraswam 
Nayudu. I Reddiyar. 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan. j 


( ft) Other Members. 


Abdul Hameed Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Moulvi Hafeez Anumanthakudi Mustapha 
Ahmed Mcci an Sahib Bahadur. 

Rao Saliib A. S. Alagannan Chctti. 

S. A.A. Annamalai Chettiyar. 

H. B. Ari Gowder. 

Diwan Bahadur It. N. Arogyaswami 
.Mudaliyar. 

Basheer Ahmed Sayccd Sahib Bahadur. 

P. Bayappa Reddi. 

S. M. K. Beyabani Sahib Bahadur. 

Frank Birlcy. 

W. M. Browning. 

J. A. Davis, m.b.e. 

II.— Elected 

Raja Volugoti Sarvagnya Kumarakrishna 
Yachcndra Bahadur Varu, Kutnara Raja i 
ol Venkatagiri, 

J. Kuppuswami Choudari. 

F. G. Luker. 

R. Madanagopal Nayudu. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sri RajaVclugoti Sir Govinda 
Krishna Yachendru Varu Bahadur, 
k.c.i. e., Maharaja of Venkatagiri. 

Mahboob AH Baig Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Mahmud Schamnad Sahib 
Bahadur. 

M. A. Manikkavelu Nayakar, 


K. M. Duraiswami Reddiyar. 

Diwan Bahadur S. Ellappa Chettiyar. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Gopalaswami Mudaliyar 
A. Harischandrudu Nayudu. 

C. Indraiah. 

F. E. James. 

Rao Sahib C. Jayaram Nayudu. 

K. Kesava Ramamurthi Nayudu. 

Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-ul-lah Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Kai Sahib C. Kolanda Reddi. 

A. Kondappa. 

K. Koti Reddi. 

Member?. 

Khan Bahadur T. M. Moidoo Sahib Bahadur 
P. C. Moses. 

K. P. V. S. Muhammad Meera Ravuttar 
Bahadur. 

Diwan Bahadur A. M. M. Murugappa 
Chettiyar. 

M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar. 

P. C. Muthu Chettiyar. 

K. A. Nachiyappa Goundcr. 

A. PI. N. V. Nadimuthu Pillai. 

Rai Bahadur N. Nallatambi Sarkarai Maura 
diyar. 

T, N»r«sa Reddi, 
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Elected Members— ( sontd.) 


D. V. Naraslmhaswami. 

V. P. Narayanan Nambiyar. 

Rao Bahadur T. M. Narayanaswami Filial 
Rao Bahadur C. Natesa Mudaliyar. 

B. M. Palafc. 

Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirsclvam. 

C. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar. 

Sriman M. G. Patnaik Mahasayo. 

Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. 

K. Pattabhiramayya. 

B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur. 

Sri Ravu Swctachallapathi Ramakrishna 
Ranga Rao, Raja of Bobbili. 

Raja Sri Ramachandra Marda Raja Deo 
Garu, Raja of Kalllkotc. 

Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapathi 
Narayana Deo, Raja of Parlakiraedi, 

P. K. Ramachandra Padayachi. 

A. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

Rao Bahadur T .A. Ramulingam Chettiyar. 
K. P. Raman Menon. 

T. S. Ramaswami Ayyar. 

V. M. Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar. 

G. Ranganatha Mudaliyar. 

M. D. T. Ranganatha Mudaliyar. 

H. B. Rangaswami Reddi. 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabapatlii 
Mudaliyar. 

Sami Venkafcaehalam Chetti. 

C. Satyanarayana Choudari. 

B. P. Scsha Reddi. 


A. B. Shetty. 

Gade. Simhaehalam Garu. 

K. Singam Ayyangar. 

K. S. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

M. 8. Sreshta. 

T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

Dr. P. Subbarayan. 

TJ. C. Subrahmania Bhatt. 

T. Sundara Rao Nayudu. 

Khan Sahib, Sycd Tajudin Sahib Bahadur. 
Thomas Daniel. 

M. Vedachala Mudaliyar. 

K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

Rao Sahib Badeti Vcnkataramayya. 

Rao Bahadur R. K. Venugopal Nayudu. 

W. E. Winter. 

Khan Bahadur Yahya All Sahib Bahadur. 
Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

T. V. K. Kama Raja Pandia Nayakar, 
Zamlndar of Bodinayakanur. 

Shri Yyricherla Narayana Gajapati Raju, 
Zamindar of Chcmudu. 

Raja .Taga Veera Rama Kumara Venkates- 
wara Ettappa Nayakar Ayyan, Zamindar 
of Ettayapuram. 

Zamindar of Kirlampudi. 

Sri Raia Ruiro Ramakrishna Ranga Rao. 

K. C. M. Venkatachala Reddiyar, Zamindar 
of Minampalli. 

Mirzapurum Rajagaru alls Venkataramay- 
ya Appa Rao Bahadur Garu, Zamindar 
of Mirzapuram. 


Nominated Members. 


Mrs. K. Alamclumauga Thayarammal. ; 

V. T. Arasu. | 

C. Basu Dev. 

A. V. Bhanaji Rao. 

M. Dcvada8on. 

Rao Sahib V. Dharmalingam Pillai. 

R. Foulkes. 

H. M. Hood, i.e.s. 

H. M. Jagannathain. 

Rao Sahib D. Krishnamurthi. 

C. Krishnan. 

Diwan Bahadur Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar. 

Madhusoodhanan Thangal. 

Rao Sahib V. J. Muniswami Pillai. 


Subadar-Major S. A. Nanjappa Bahadur. 
G. R. Prcmayya. 

P. V. Rajagopala Pillai. 

Pandit Ganala Ramamurti. 

S. V. Rainamurthi, I.c.8. 

N. Siva Raj. 

E. Conran Smith, I.e.s. 

W. P. A. Soundara Pandian. 

Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan. 

G. Sriramulu. 

Rao Sahib P. Subrahmaniam Chetti. 

A. S. Swami Sahajanandha. 

J. A. Thome, i.e.s. 

G. R. F. Tottenham, I.O.S. 

V, G, Vasudeva Pillai. 
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The Bengal 


The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1012, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district ol Daijee- 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and the Rajsbahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 47,592,402 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Indian 
States of Coocb Behar and Tripura, which 
are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor of 
Bengal In Council acts as Agent to the Governor- 
General of Inula for these States. The area of 
the British territory is 76,843 square miles. 
Bengal comprises the lower valleys and deltas 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 

» and Jaipaiguri, and on the south-east 
lls in Tripura and Chittagong, while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau Is continued 
by an undulating tract running through the 
western portions of Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. The general range 
of the country however is very low, 
and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jaipaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
25,486,124 or 53*55 per cent, are Aiahomedans 
and 20,800,148 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*73 per cent, of the 
population, Christians, Buddhists and Aniroists 
combined, number 1,273,873. 

Bengali Is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hiudi and 
Urdu by 3*8 per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number 298,372 and Nepali is the 
tougae of 93,060 persons principally resident 
in tne Darjeeliog and Jaipaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North 
Bengal. 

Industries. 


According to the returns of the Census of 
1921 nearly 37 millions or over 77 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 30} millions 
are cultivators, and more than 4} millions farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under 
jute in 1931 is estimated at 1,013,700 acres 
against 3,062,300 in 1930. Bengal is the most 
important rioe- producing area in Northern India, 


Presidency. 


and it is computed that 87 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted to 
the last named in 1930-31 being 1,080,200 acres. 
Sugar is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for 
local consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area under tea in 1929 was 
203,200 acres. There were 388 plantations 
employing a daily average of 194,511 per- 
manent and 9,432 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. 


Agriculture supports most of the people of 
-Bengal, but there are also many important indus- 
tries, the chief of which tea making and jute 
manufacture, depend on local produce for their 
raw material. The jute mills in and around 
Calcutta, and in the riparian tracts of the 
districts of Howrah and Hooghli constitute the 
principal manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency. 

The agreement readied by the Indian Jute 
Mills Association last year with a view to arrest 
the downward trend of the prices of the manu- 
factured goods due to trade depression, to work 
54 hours a week with one week off per month, 
continued throughout 1930, but these restrictions 
were further intensified in the 1931 by the 
closing of 15 per cent, of the looms in all the mills, 
and the restriction of hours to forty per week, on a 
four weeks per month basis, from 64 hours week 
on a three weeks per month basis. As a result 
of all these restrictions on the working of the 
mills, the profits of the Indian Jute Mills dropped 
to Bs. 2*65 crores as against Bs. 6*20 crores in 
the previous year. 

During the year 1930-31 the seaborne trade of 
Calcutta was depressed to an unparalled degree 
the total aggregate value declining by about 
Us, 86*44 crores, to Bs. 1,72*13 crores, as aga- 
inst Bs. 2,58*57 crores in the previous year. 
This set back was due to the acute depression in 
the world trade intensified in Bengal by the 
political movement for the boycott of foreign, 
and more especially British goods. 

As a result of the depression the Port 
Commissioners had to handle tonnage which 
was less than in the previous yeai by about 
22 lakhs. 

In the foreign trade, as distinct from the 
coasting trade, the total aggregated to only 
Bs. 1,40*40 crores as against Bs. 2,20*79 crores in 
the previous year. This falling oil was due to the 
value of imports receding from Bs. 80*20 crores 
to Bs. 62*94 crores, and that of exports from 
Bs. 1,34*58 crores to Bs. 87*46 crores. 

Imports : — The decline in imports was due to 
a severe contraction in business under practically 
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all the important items comprised in this trade. 
The details of some of the most important items 
are given below 

During the year under review, although the 
prices quoted were the lowest ever recorded, the 
imports of sugar, declined by about 41,000 tons 
in quantity and by Us. 2,01*40 lakhs in value; the 
net receipts amounted to 326,083 tons in quantity 
and Us. 3,58*12 lakhs in value. This falling off 
was due to the reluctance of dealers to import 
more than their actual requirements in view of 
the uncertain position of the trade. Though the 
imports of salt improved in quantity from 553 30 
tons to 602,031 tons, the value, due to lower 
prices, declined from lts. 1,24*76 lakhs to 
Us. 01,05*33 lakhs. This rise in the quantity 
was due largely to increased supplies by 
Italian East Africa, Egypt (Fort Said) and 
Germany. There was shrinkage in the supplcis 
by Aden, Spain and the United Kingdom, the 
decline in the case of the last named country 
being from 76,864 tons to 36,716 tons. A striking 
feature of this trade was that for the first time u 
consignment of 29,160 tons of salt was received 
from Ras Hafum, a port in Africa (Italian Somali 
Coast) which found a ready market. Imports of 
tobacco, as a direct result of the boycott move- 
ment declined from 4,434,295 lbs. valued at 
Us.1,20,96 lakhs, to 1,552,674 lbs. valued at 
Us. 53*45 laklis The United Kingdom was again 
the principal participator in this trade by supply- 
ing 87 percent. of the total cigarettes imported. 
Due to a falling off in the imports of kerosene oil 
from the United States, Persia, and Borneo, and 
petrol, benzine and benzol from Burma, the total 
imports of mineral oil contracted from’139186,361 
gallons valued at Us. 8, 65, 06 lakhs to 122,51 1,631 
gallons valued at Us. 7,23*41 lakhs. In spite of 
this contraction, supplies of kcrosine oil from 
Azerbaijan improved from 7,631,176 gallons to 
13,792,204 gallons, and those of lubricating and 
batching oil from the United States from 
8,913,496 gallons to 13,238,289 gallons. Imports 
of petroleum, due to the development of motor 
transport, also improved from 1,433,915 gallons 
valued at Its. 9*41 lakhs to 3,228,780 gallons 
valued at Us. 20*99 lakhs. There was. also a 
considerable shrinkage in the value of imports of 
motor vehicles aud parts thereof from Us. 1,62*94 
lakhs to 11s. 1,14*25 lakhs, and in those of tyres, 
fromRs.35*86 lakhs, to Us. 27*69 laklis, and tubes, 
from Us. 5,85 lakhs to Us. 4*67 lakhs. The de- 
cline in tho value of motor vehicles, etc., was due 
to the imports of motor ears (including taxi cabs) 
falling from 3,229 to 3,080. In spite of this 
falling off, imports of motor cars improved from 
578 valued at Us. 10*34 lakhs to 762 valued at 
Us. 12*99 lakhs. Imports of motor cycles, most 
of which came as usual from the United Kingdom, 
also declined from 643 valued at lts.3*59 lakhs to 
4*83 valued at Us. 2*68 lakhs. The trade in drugs, 
medicines and chemicals did not fare any better, 
declining under all heads except camphor and 
bleaching materials, the total value aggregating 
to about Us. 1,66* 78 lakhs as against Rs. 1,93, 02 
lakhs in the previous year. The United King- 
dom was, as usual, the principal participator in 
this trade, her total supplies covering about 51 
per cent, of the total imports. Imports of all 
kinds of glassware and earthenware also dropped 
heavily from Us, 92*16 lakhs to Us .^60*08 lakhs, 
due mainly to a contraction in the imports of 


bangles from Us. 20*87 laklis to Us. 11*38 lakhs, 
and ofbeadB and false pearls from Us.l2*64 lakhs 
to Us. 5*28 lakhs. There was also a considerable 
drop in the value of imports of bottles and phials 
from lls. 14*01 lakhs to Us. 10,47 lakhs, and 
of glass parts of lamps from Us. 5*84 lakhs to 
Us. 3'49 lakhs. Imports of earthenware and 
porcelain ware also dropped. The decline in 
machinery and mill work imports was further 
accelerated during the year. The total imports 
receded by Rs. 1,38*56 lakhs, from Rs. 6,69*29 
lakhs to Us. 6,30*93 lakhs. While the imports of 
electrical machinery improved by about Us. 19*78 
lakhs, imports of prime movers fell off byRs. 31*78 
lakhs and of other industrial machnery by 
Us. 1,26*31 lakhs. The value of machinery pertain- 
ing practically to all the principal indusries also 
declined heavily, the most noticeable amongst 
them being jute mill machinery, which dropped 
by about lis. 61*27 lakhs from Rs. 1 ,42*55 lakhs to 
Us. 81*28 lakhs. Imports of belting also dropped 
by about Us. 9*14 lakhs. Imports of paper mill 
and sugar machinery, however, improved from 
Us. 6*93 lakhs and Rs. 5*44 lakhs to Us. 6*82 
lakhs and Us. 12*45 lakhs. The United King- 
dom was again the principal supplier though 
her supplies declined by about Rs.1,41 .08 lakhs. 
Owing to high protective duties imports of iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof declined 
in value from Us. 6,61*58 lakhs to Rs. 3,40*49 
lakhs. The United Kingdom was the greatest 
sufferer, the value of her exports declining 
from Us. 4,80.31 lakhs to Us. 2,35*73 laklis. 
The Imports of metals and ores alo declined 
in value from Us. 2,41*26 lakhs to Us. 1,69*85 
lakhs. The trade in paper and paste boards 
also fared badly declining in value from 
Us. 1,21*19 lakhs to Us. 87.19 lakhs. In this 
trade too the United Kingdom suffered most, 
her supplies falling by a drop of 49*323 cwts. 
Of all the items comprising Bengal’s foreign 
trade, the trade in cotton goods received the 
greatest set back. The value of the whole 
trade, which is the lowest on record, amoun- 
ted to Us. 8,65*08 laklis only, as against 
Us. 23,13*89 lakhs In the previous year, 
Its. 24,10*20 lakhs in 1928-29, and Us. 28,10*81 
lakhs in 1927-28. This falling off was due to 
a heavy decline in the imports of cotton piece 
goods from Us. 20,19*73 lakhs toRs. 6,80*12 
lakhs. 'Jills unusual drop in the trade was 
due directly to the world trade depression 
and indirectly to the boycott movement In 
India and the inflated tariff duties. Owing to 
the boycott movement being directed particular- 
ly against British goods, imports from the United 
Kingdom declined in value from Us.14, 32*05 
lakhs to Us.4, 08*51 lakhs. Imports from Japan 
also fell, though less heavily from Us.5, 31*2 lakhs 
to Rs.2, 56*94 lakhs. Imports of cotton twist 
and yarns also dropped in value from Us.l,48*57 
laklis to Us.92'45 lakhs. This decline in the 
value was due to a considerable shrinkage in 
Imports, due mainly to the boycott movement of 
finer counts of yarns from the United Kingdom, 
whose supplies contracted in value from Rs.57*22 
lakhs to Us.20-65 lakhs. Imports of coarse 
qualities of yard from China and Japan, however, 
improved to some extent. Imports of woollen 
goods also declined in value from Us.84*02 lakhs 
to Rs.56*09 lakhs. In this case too the United 
Kingdom suffered most, the actual value of her 
supplies amounted to Us. 12 67 lakhs against 
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Its. 27*05 liiklis in t he previous year. There was, 
however, some improvement, in the volume of 
trade in silk and artificial silk, but. the value, due 
to lower prices, declined from Ks. 02 '08 lakhs to 
Its. 52*10 lakhs. This improvement in the 
quantity was due to the supplies of silk and 
artificial silk piece goods from China and Japan 
advancing from 1,284,901 yards to 2,870,252 
yards. Of the articles of minor importance 
imports ol liquors, grain, pulse and Hour, leather, 
manures, paint ami painters materials, oils other 
t han mineral oils, provisions and oilman’s stores, 
printing and lithographing machinery, soap, 
•< pices, tea, tea chests and cycles, declined while 
i hose of auilim dyes, and hoots and shoes im- 
proved a little. 

Exports. — 4 he trade depression affected the 
export trade of Calcutta in the same way as it did 
in the case of imports. The value of the total 
t rade declined from Its. 1,24 *58 crorcs toKs.87'46 
erores. This falling oil’ was due to a contraction 
in the shipments of all the principal articles of 
merchandise except in those of grain, pulse and 
Hour, manures, parallin wax, tea waste and one or 
two other articles. The details of some of the 
important items are given below*. 

in spite of the trade depression exports of 
grain, pulse and Hour improved slightly in 
quantity from 154,050 tons to 154,532 tons, but 
the value, due to lower prices, declined from 
Its. 3,01*07 lakhs to Its. 2,30*38 lakhs. Shipments 
■•f these commodities to sill the purchasing 
countries including the * Vnitcd .Kingdom 
improved, hut those to Mauritius, the principal 
customer declined from 21,013 tons t o 23,394 tons. 
The tea industry of Bengal was slightly affected 
h.v the general economic depression. In spite 
of the universal set bind; in commodity prices, 
the price of tea during the year, hut for a sharp 
decline for a short period at the end remained 
practically steady throughout the year iln 
average, according to the shipping bills coming up 
<o 10 annas and 3 pies per lb. as against 10 annas 
and 10 pies in the previous year. The total 
quantity of tea exported from Calcutta to Ihe 
various importing countries totalled 228,334,808 
I l»s. valued at Us. 1-1,01,23 lakhs against 
217,352,070 lbs. valued at Ks. 16,78,75 lakhs in 
} he previous year. The United Kingdom, which 
is the world’s market for tea, was, as usual, the 
principal buyer, though her purchases declined 
from 192,580,706 lbs. to 170,680,393 lbs., which 
burned about 77 percent, of the total shipments. 
There was also decline in the shipments to most of 
the other principal markets except the United 
8tat< s. China, however, improved her takings to 
t he extent of 1*73 million lbs. 


Exports of coal declined further from 685,063 
f<ms to 427,911 tons and in value from Its. 71*56 
lakhs to Its. 48*99 lakhs. This falling off was 
due to a contraction in the shipments to all the 
importing countries and more especially to 
veylon, which dropped from 3(50,251 tons to 
295,757 tons and to the Straits Settlements from 
mi, 013 tons to 25,158 tons. Exports of lac (both 
manufactured and unmanufactured) declined 
lrom 658,910 cwts. valued at Ks. 6,88,24 lakhs to 
■>42,819 cwts. valued at Ks. 3,10*50 lakhs. This 
shrinkage was due to shipments of refuse lac 

4 


.dropping from 70,485 cwts. to 45,984 cwts. of 
I button lac from 24,175 cwts. to 23,676 cwts. and 1 
j "f shell lac from 498,215 cwts. to 366,413 cwts. 
j though shipments of seed lac expanded from 
. 62,474 cwts. to 103,301 cwts. The trade depression 
j kept the shipments of hides and skins very sub- 
i dued, the total exports aggregating t .0 23,374 tons 
j valued at Rs. 8,36*17 lakhs, against 27,104 tons 
valued at Its. 4,89*46 lakhs. This falling oil was 
I the result of contracted shipments of cow* hides by 
; 2,(542 tons, of raw skins from Its. 2,83*56 lakhs 
j to Its. 2,04,85 lakhs, of cuttings of raw hides and 
j skins from Its. 2,(59 lakhs tolls. 1,03 lakhs and of 
j dressed hides and skins from Its. 7,21 lakhs to 
! Its. 3,58 lakhs. Demand from all the purchasing 
. countries was weak except that for cow hides by 
| the Unit ed Kingdom, which improved by about a 
lakh of rupees. The trade depression was respon- 
sible for the contraction in the shipments of all the 
articles comprising the trade in metals and ores 
the total value receding from Ks. 4,30*69 lakhs 
to Its. 2,71*65 lakhs. Shipments or manganese 
ore to Belgium, France and the United Kingdom 
declined and there was a total absence of business 
under ferro manganese. Though the shipments 
! of pig iron declined from 568,733 tons to 439,120 
j tous, the United Kingdom improved her share of 
j the takings from 71,277 tons* to 98,950 tons, while 
i Japan, the biggest consumer, curtailed her require- 
j incuts from 349,472 to 160,584 tons. Shipments 
; of scrap iron and steel also declined from 72,159 
i ions to 53,129 tons. The trade in mica, after a 
j year of considerable progress, also received a 
I considerable chock during the year. The total 
! shipments of the commodity declined in quantity 
from 102,110 cwts. to 62,360 cwts. and in value 
! from Ks. 85,90 lakhs to Ks. 55,98 lakhs. This 
I falling off was due to a considerable drop in the 
J shipments of block mica from ! 2.824 cwts. to 8.063 
i cwts., and that of mica splittings, which formed 
j the bulk of this trade, from 89,292 cwts. to 54,308 
i cwts., the United Kingdom and the United States 
J were primarily responsible for these decreases, 
j The trade in oilseeds and vegetable oils fared no 
; better, it declined in total value from Ks. 4,72,68 
; lakhs to Ks. 3,07*3s lakhs. This decline was 
j mainly due. to a shrinkage in the value of exports 
I of both oil seeds and vegetable oils, the former 
declining from Ks. 4,01,49 lakhs to Ks. 3,26,52 
lakhs, and the latter front Ks. 13*03 lakhs to 
Its. 8,47 lakhs, .shipments of oil cakes also 
dropped from Ks. 58,16 lakhs to lls. 512*39 lakhs. 
Owing to an improvement in the demand from the 
United States from 1,370 tons to 1,899 tons and 
that from the United Kingdom from 200 tons to 
253 tons, exports of raw cotton Improved a little 
in quantity from 4,010 tons to 4,588 tons, but 
the value due to lower prices, declined from 
Ks. 33*15 lakhs to Ks. 28*24 lakhs. The business 
| under manufactured goods, viz., twist and yam 
i was practically negligible, the total shipments 
i dwindling to 1 12 lbs. only against 14,890 lbs. in 
the previous year. During the year the trade 
in hemp was also considerably subdued, the total 
exports amounting to 225,325 cwts. against 
315,0x9 cu t. in the previous year. Height m was 
again the chief consumer, though her purchases 
declined from 123,779 cwts. to 117,059 cwts. 
The greatest discomfiture Bengal sustained was 
sin the trade of jute and jute manufactures, which 
! is her monopoly. The demand from all the 
principal countries fell off, the total shipments 
'declined in quantity from 1,724,224 tons to 
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1,300,008 tons, and the value, owing to the prions 
ruling very low throughout the year shrank still 
lower in proportion , the total aggregating to only 
Rs.44,30'94 lakhs against a comparatively modest 
total of last year, viz., Its. 77,00,93 lakhs. This 
decline was mainly due to a shrinkage in tin- 
exports of raw jute from 4,208,240 hales to 
3,301,704 hales in quantity and from its. 25,73*89 
lakhs to Its. 12,40*35 lakhs in value. This sharp 
decline in the value was due to the 
prices of jute ruling very low, a bale of first 
marks fetched ou an average Rs. 37-1-2 against 
its. 59-14-6 in the previous year. Rutin spite of 
tlris low level of the prices imports of raw jute 
into Calcutta declined to 85*1 lakhs of hales 
against 90*9 lakhs of bales iu the previous year. 
As a result of this the collection of jute cess for 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust was seriously 
alfccted, the net amount coming up to Rs. 10-24 
lakhs only as against Rs. 13-73 lakhs in the 
previous year. As a result of this collapse the 
cultivators were seriously affected. Owing to 
the low level of the prices they were compelled to 
sell their produce at a price wliicli, in most of the 
cases, did not cover even the costj of the produc- 
tion. As regards manufactured goods, shipments 
of gunny bags declined from 497,760 tons valued 
at Rs. 21,84*69 iaklis to 416,026 tons valued at 
Rs. 14,58,83 lakhs, and those of gunny cloth from 
1,650,052,624 yards, valued atRs.29, 68*37 lakhs to 
1 ,270,513,465 yards valued at lts. 16,85 - 92 lakhs. 
The decline in both these cases was the direct 
outcome of less demands from the countries due 
to the trade depression. As a result of this there 
was a huge accumulation of stocks in the jute mills 
and the prices came down in consequence. To 
ease the situation the jute mills coming under the 
Indian Jute Mills Association restricted the 
working of the mills as noted at the outset, but 
this did not have the desired elfect. The trade 
In dyeing and tanning substances, but for a 
slight drop in the shipments of myrobalans, was 
maintained at the practically same level as in the 
last year, the total shipments being 22,672 tons 
against 22,953 tons in the previous year. The 
United Kingdom improved her purchases under 
most of the items comprising this trade. Of the 
articles of minor importance, but for the improve- 
ments under manures and paraffin wax, exports 
declined under all the heads, and most noticeably 
under woollen manufactures, fruits and vege- 
tables, spices, tobacco and provisions. 


Trade of Chittagong.— Chittagong is the 
only other foreign trade port in Bengal. During 
the year the total value of imports into this port 
from the foreign trading countries amounted to 
Rs. 1,34-79 lakhs only against Rs. 2,06-90 lakhs In 
tiie previous year. The exports from this port 
to those countries also shrank from Rs. 6,64*48 
Iaklis to Rs. 5,59*93 lakhs. The decline in both the 
cases was due to the world trade depression and 
also in some measure, to the political upheaval 
in India. The decline on the import side was due 
mainly to a falling off in the imports under all 
the principal heads of merchandise and more 
particularly under metals, from Its. 92*22 lakhs to 
Rs. 45*05 lakhs, machinery, from Rs. 54*12 lakhs 
to Rs. 27*98 Iaklis ; cotton goods from Rs. 11*42 
lakhs to Rs. 4*54 lakhs. The only commodities 
to show slight improvements were tea chests and 
salts, the former rising from Rs. 8 85 Iaklis to 
Ks.10’87 lakhs, and the latter from Rs.l0*58 Iaklis 
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to Rs. 11*13 lakhs. On the export side, tea and 
raw jute were the most affected, the former 
receding from Rs. 4,90*65 Iaklis to Rs.4, 75*29 
lakhs, and the latter from Rs. 1,31-14 Iaklis to 
Its. 39*13 lakhs. The United Kingdom was, as 
usual, the principal participator in this trade, and 
absorbed about 75 per cent, of the tot al. 

Coasting Trade of Bengal.— The total 
coasting trade of Calcutta with other maritime 
provinces and non-British ports also declined 
considerably in value, from Rs. 31,89*18 lakhs to 
Rs. 26,59*02 lakhs. On the import side tlie 
decline on the total was from Rs. 18,50-39 Iaklis 
to Rs. 16,40-02 Iaklis. The whole of this loss was 
borne practically by Burma, and the slight losses, 
which the non-British Indian ports and other 
Indian ports sustained were very nearly neutral- 
ised by the gains of Bombay, Sind and Madras. 
On the export side, the total trade amounted, in 
value, from Rs. 13,38*79 lakhs to Rs. 11,19*00 
Iaklis. The decline was mainly the outcome of less 
exports to all the ports and particularly to Burma, 
which contracted from Rs. 8,03*28 Iaklis to 
Rs. 6,76*82 lakhs. The other decreases of note 
were in the cases of Bombay from Rs. 2,36*04 
lakhs to Rs. 1,66*47 lakhs, and of non -British 
Indian ports from Rs. 28*48 Iaklis to Rs. 17*14 
lakhs. 

Administration. 

The preseut form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
tinier the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
member? of the Legislative Council. There are 
normally four members of the Executive CounciJ 
who are iu charge of the " reserved subjects/' 
mid three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
* transferred subject. " 

Bengal Is administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Rajshalil, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration is the District Magistrate and 
| Collector, As Collector he supervises the In - 
fathering of the revenue and is the head q[ all 
the Departments connected with it. while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
id ministration ol criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 16 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who 
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are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the j 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subor* i 
din aw Judges and Munsiffs. Of these 
officers, the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powers of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of ; 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 1 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentence? 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrate* 
Including one temporary Additonal Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court and the Children* 
Court. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and also a number of Honorary Magistrates I 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes 
with Judges who dispose of cases of the class 
that are usually heard in County Courts ir 
England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and j 
Courts have been established in selected rural | 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of i 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. j 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulate; 
municipal bodies in the interior and Its sub- 
sequent amendments the powers of Commis 
sioners of municipalities have been increased and 
the elective franchise has been ext ended. Muni 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large numbe; j 
of objects, including veterinary institutions 
employment of Health Officers and Sanitarj j 
Inspectors and the training and employment oi ; 
female medical practitioners. TI.c Commission- ! 
era also have large powers in regard to the water { 
supply and the regulation of buildings. The i 
municipal Government of Calcutta is governe d j 
by Act III of 1923. Tills Act, which re- I 
placed Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal j 
administration. The Act provides for the j 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the j 
Chairman of the old Act., a Deputy Mayor, J 
an Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive j 
Officers, all elected by the Corporation. The 
; appointment of the Chief Executive Officer j 
!s subject, to the approval of Government.! 
i The total number of councillors is 85, with j 
! 5 aldermen, «lccted byihe councillors. Ten 
! of the councillors are nominated by G overt? - 
i ment. and by the general or special eonsti* 

| tuencles. There are separate constituencies foi 
Mahommcdans. In order to improve the 
insanitary and congested areas of the city, 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust, has been ore 
ated with extensive powere. In the niofussli. 
District aDd Local Board? exercise considerabb 
powers, with regard to Public Works, Education 
and Medical relief and Union Committees havr 
been formed which deal for the most part with 
the control of village roads, sanitation ant' 
water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduced the 
new system of self-government by a 
creation of villngc authorities vested with 


the power and duties necessary for the manage*, 
ment of village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, called the Union Board, 
replaces, the old Chaukidari panchayata and 
the Union Committee and deal with the 
village police, village roads, water supply 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries. 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards, Village 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Midnapur 
and up to March 1930 over 4,500 Union Boards 
were sanctioned, of which nearly 4,300 were 
actually constituted 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
P. W. and Railway Departments and Is under 
the charge of Secretary to Government in the 
Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads. 

The Railway Department deals with ques- 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways, the alignment of new 
lines of Railways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the welfare of seamen, the 
j admini. tral ion of the port of Calcutta and 
| inland navigation, including the control and 
administration Of Government launches except 
i the police launches, and the Government 
Dockyard, Narayanganj. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals witli 
irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
Ineluding relief from congestion of drainage by 
regulating the a vail aide supplies of water to 
suit the requirements of agriculture combined 
with the supply of water for irrigation in cases 
in which a supply Is available. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises tlio Military 
Police, the District Police; the Railway Police, and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him are 
Deputy Inspeetors-Gcneral, tor the Dacca Range, 
ihe Rajshahi range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy Inspector-General in charge 
of the C. I. D. and the Intelligence Branch. Each 
district is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Additional Superintendent. The Railway 
Police is divided Into three distinct charges 
each undeT a Superintendent. The River 
i Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
I cadre comprises Assistant Superintendent «, 
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Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Snb* 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant feub-lnepoctora, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daftadars and 
chowkldars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected lrom the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district ol 
Ualsnahi where newly appointed o dicer" 
and men of the Bengal police learn their 
dntlC8. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Corn 
mi8aioner who is responsible direct to Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In- 
spectors, Sub- Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables. 
A school for the training of recruits for She 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. The annual cost of the Police is over 
210 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon- General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint* 
raent Is always held by a member of the Indian | 
Medical Service, while the latter post is not ; 
so reservod. There is also a Chief Engineer, | 
Public Health Department, Bengal. In the j 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for i 
medical work. There are 40 hospitals and dispen- 
saries in Calcutta, 1 0 of which are supported by 
the Government and 6,38,233 persons wen- 
treated at these institutions of whom 51,253 
were in-patients. In the mofussil districts there 
are 1,088 hospitals and dispensaries; the number 
of patients treat ed in them us well as in several 
huts, fairs, nidus, subsidised and temporary dis- 
pensaries and in various medical centres wat 
80,47. 802. This includes 70,378 in-patients. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
Imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to sonio extent by Government grauts-in-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women 
one is for Mnhomcdans and one the Sanskrit. 
College^, on e at Ilughli, one at Krishna gar, 
three, including the islamia Inter Colleges, | 
at Dacca, one at ltnjshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, 
for teachers who teach in secondary schools 
through the medium of English, and 5 normal 
schools, one in each division, for the training 
of teachers in secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular ; also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinan 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
fn Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 

It also provides at the' headquarters of all 
districts, except Bard wan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussil centres, English 
high schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached, in Calcutta there are 
live Government high schools for boys, two of 


i which are attached to the Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
j schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
| stations of Calcutta,l)acca, Mymensingh, Comilla 
| and Chittagong. The other secondary schools, 
i with the exception of a few middle schools 
j managed either by Government or by rnuni- 
! cipal and district boards, are under private 
! control. The administration of primary 
j education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
| grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute otily slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above, 
80 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers. For the education 
of Mnhomcdans, there are senior madrasas 
at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Ilughli, and 
Itnjshahi which arc managed by Govern- 
ment. There are also certain Government 
institutions for technical and industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except P». E. College, the 
■vbsiiuullaii School of Engineering, Dacca, the 
Government Commercial Institute and the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are 
now under the control of the Director of 
industries. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Go vernment grants-in-aid . 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
l)ii t schools iu these areas arc eligible also 
for grants from Government. 'I liese bodies 
maintain a tiigli school at Burdwan, a high 
, school at Santipur and a high school at 
j Chittagong. 

. In 1930-31 there were in the Presidency:- 
llKCociNisKU Institutions for Males. 



1 nstitu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

Universities 

2 

1,835 

Arts Colleges 

41 

17,847 

Professional Colleges 

14 

5,080 

High Schools 

1 ,075 

257*312 

Middle Schools . . 

1,809 

104,300 

Primary Schools 

42,710 

1,036,409 

Special Schools . . 

.. 3,118 

120,119 

Recognised Inst 

ITU TIONS FOB FEMALES. 


Institu- 

tions. 

Schools. 

Arts Colleges 

4 

342 

Professional Colleges 

3 

47 

High Schools 

59 

14,815 

Middle Schools . . 

01 

7,922 

Primary Schools 

10,991 

4,16,528 

Special Schools . . 

17 

1.823 
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Males 1,278 51,426 j 

Females .. .. .. 355 1 0,6 70 i 


The Department Is administered by a I 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, an Addl. Asstt. Director 
appointed temporarily, an Assistant Director 
for Muhammadan Education and a Director of 
Physical Education. Each division is in charge 
of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
nnmber of Additional or Second Inspec- 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommodan ( 
Education according to the requirements of tho 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inapt ctors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers bein g In som 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and inspecting 
Pandits and Maul vis. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1867 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 1 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of cx-oniclo, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called 
University Law College, Calcutta. Dacca 
University also has a Law Department 


Presidency . 

attached to it. Calcutta University is maihiy 
an examining body, but it has now mad B 
Itself responsible for advanced teaching for 
which purpose it employs an agency which is 
mainly distinct from the staffs of the affiliated 
colleges. 

The percentage of scholars to the total popu- 
lation • — 



Recogni- 

sed 

All 


•Schools, 

Schools 


8-17 

8-37 


.. 217 

2*21 

Total 

.. 5 ’20 

6-41 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the studonts of institutions 
at Dacca and also, the Islamic Matriculat ion 
and Intermediate Examinations. 

The education ol Europeans is mainly 
conducted by private agency, assisted by 
Government grants. Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
for boys, a school for girls (both residential) 
at Kurseong, and attached to the latter a 
Training College (for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated Revenue for 1931-32. 
Beads of Revenue. 

T)>' ligands of Us. 


Land Revenue. . .. .. 

Excise 

Stamp j .. 

Forest . . „ , . 

Registration .. .. 

Scheduled Taxes 

Subsidised Companies .. 

Works for which Capital Accounts 
are kept — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage Works 
Works for which no Capital Accounts 
are kept — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage works. 

Interest 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Education 

Medical ^ 

Public Health 

Agriculture 
I ndustries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . , . 


3 , 29,82 
2,07,00 
8,34.14 
26,27 ' 
28,00 ; 
14,00 ! 
02 : 




6,75 j 

2,40 ; 
4 25 j 
12,29 j 
10,10 
11,89 ! 

06 I 

13,00 | 
10,03 j 
1,20 ! 
7,18 : 

7,10 j 
20 


Thousands of Its. 

Civil Works 21,73 

Transfer from Famine Relief Funds 50 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation . . 1,42 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 5,1.3 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 0,00 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary receipts 
Receipts in England — 

High Commissioner 
Secretary of State 
Famine Relief Fund . . 

Depreciation Fund for Government 
presses 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt.. 

Suspense 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal 
Government 

Subvention from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account .. 

Total Receipts .. .. 1 

Opening balance . . 


1 ,00 

70 

1,16 

1,32,41 

7,76 

7,38 

13,38 

10,00 
:,25,5 1 
31, Hi 


Grand Total 


12,56,67 
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The Bengal 

Estimated Expenditure for 
1931-32. 

Thousands of Rs. 


Land lie venue 43,92 

Excise 20,79 

Stamps 0,(6 

Forests .. .. .. 10,53 

Forests Capital outlay Charge to 
Revenue .. .. .. •• 2,11 

Registration 21,10 

Scheduled Tax es .. .. 10 

Interest on works for which capital 
accounts are kept .. .. .. 17,95 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works — 

Other revenue expenditure financed 
from ordinary revenue . . . . ! 1 ,89 

Other revenue expenditure financed 
from Famine Insurance grants 

Capital Aocount of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankments and Drain- 
age work — 

Construction of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
works . . . . 


Interest 


- 3, ps 

Interest on other obligations 


;» 

Reduction or avoidance of debt 


7,76 

General Administration 


1,29,15 

Administration of J usticc 


1,07,4ft 

Jails and Convict Settlements 


33,22 

Police 


2,18,16 

Ports and Pilotage 

. , 

5,27 

Scientific Department 


35 

Education / liesorycd . . 

\ Transferred .. 


13,91 

1,25,29 

Medical 

. . 

56,75 

Public Health 


42,01 

Agriculture 


27,21 

Industries 


12,85 


Presidency . 


Thousands of Rs. 


Miscellaneous Departments . . 

2,53 

Civil Works 

99,82 

Famine Relief 

50 

Superannuation allowances and 
pensions 

45,95 

Commutation of pensions . . 

7,50 

Stationery and Printing 

23,06 

Miscellaneous 

8,12 

Contributions and assignments to the 


| Central Government by Provincial 
! Govern ment 


J Miscellaneous Adjustments between 


j Central and Provincial Govern- 
incuts 


Extraordinary charges 


Expenditure in England — 


High Commissioner . . . . } 

Secretary of State . . . . f 

41,18 

i Forest capital outlay not charged lo 


1 Revenue 

.. 

; Capital expenditure nut charged to 
j Revenue 


i Construction of Irrigation, Navi- 


gation, Embankment and Drainage 
works (not charged to Revenue) . , 

19,64 

. Civil works rot charged to Revenue, 
'commuted value of peusion 

9,35 

; Famine Relief F und 

50 

j Depreciation Fund for Government 


! presses 

67 

■ Repayments to the Government of 


j India of advances from the 1 ’ro- 
ll vincial Loans Fund 

7,76 

Suspense 

(>,26 

, Loans ami advances by the Bengal 


j Government . . 

10,04 

1 ; Subvention from Central Road Deve- 


lopment Account .. 

15,68 

'Total Expenditure .. 

12,20,76 

Closing balance . . 

35,91 

Grand Totai 

12dSM7 



The Bengal Presidency. 


Administration. 


(JitVKHNoR AN!' PilESIPENT IN O 


flid Excellency Colonel the High t, If on 'hie Sir 
Francis Stanley Jackson, P.C., fl .C.I.E. 

The Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.o., G.c.u.,| 
Governor -Designate. I 


! Surgeon-General, I A. -Col. Hindi Baikhy Steen, 
| M.D., I.M.S. 

I Collector of Customs, Calcutta , Mead Slade, I.C.S. 

[ Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Hal Bahadur 
Sliarat Kumar Raha. 


Pkkholal staff I Accountant-General, Jaigopal Bhandari, m.a. 

ranae Secretary, J. D. Tyson, i.’c.s. . j >™P ’’■*>, -Central ofl'rUo ««. Vacant. 

Military Secy.. Major W. A. K. Fraser, C.B.K., | Postmaster-General, C. T.E. Clerici, C.I.E., o.n.E. 

n.s.o., M.v.o., M.r. j Inspector-General of Registration, liai Bahadur 

burgeon. Major II. Biugston, T.M.s. j J * N. Ray. 

.1 idc-de-Cantp, Capt. .7. V. Gordon, 1-1 1th Sikhs* ; /> rector of Agriculture , R.S. Finlow, B.Sc., F.I.O. 
” ^ Hussars. 1VOS< ’ ir * lb * 1 1,uar,lh Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 

,, Lieut. J. F. Milburne, Scots Guards M.u. 

Unit. A. C. Maynard, 1st Battalion. Orator of Herbarium Royal Botanic Gardens t 

** . • . , hnlituw hi llicwni: 


The Seaforth Highlanders. 1 Kalipada Biswas. 

ladltm Aitlt’-dr-Ccunp—lii*tiiilar 1st ar Singh, r it-otp-want-Got 
H udson's Horse. | LIEutenant-goa 

Commandant , U . E. The Governor’s Body Guard, i Frederick J. Halliday 
Lt.-Col. W. Kenworthy, The Poona Horse j o]m p arant 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry). | {M] B ' adoQ 

II. E. The Gorernor’s Body Guard, Adjutant- j 
('apt. E. St. J. Birnie, Sain Brawn’s Cavalry • nllain Grey 
(12th Frontier Force.) ! George Campbell .. 


Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 


(12th Frontier Force.) 

Members of Council. 

The Hon. Mr. A. Marr, C.T.E., T.C.S. | 

,, ,, Sir Provasli Chunder Mitter, Kt., (J.t.e. j 

„ ,, Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, c.s.I., c.i.k., i 

i.c.s. i 

,, ,, Alhadj Sir Abdelkeriin Chuznavi. | 

Ministers, ! 

The lion. Mr. Kiiwaja Nazimuddin (Education)*! 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Ghu’am Mohiud- 1 
din Faroqui (Public Works and Industries). 
The Hon. Mr. Bazaiir Prasad Singh Roy 
(Local Self Government.) 

Bengal Legislative Council. 

•’he Hon. Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chau-' 
dliuri, Kt., of Sanlosh (President).' 
Mr. Kazur Rahman Khan, b.l. (l)y. President).' 


Sir Richard Temple, Burt., K.C.S.I 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S.I. 

sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. ( Offig .) 

A. Rivers Thompson, C.S.I., c.I.E. 

11 A. Cockerell, C.S.I. {Officiating) 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., C.I.E 
Sir Charles Allied Elliott, K.C.S.I. 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.C.S.I l Offig.) 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.I. 
Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, C.S.I. ( Officiating ) 

Sir John Woodburn, K.o.s.r. 

Died, 21st. Nov. 1902. 


non * Aianmawia ftutii nay tnau- j Bourdillou, C.S.I. (Officiating) .. 1902 

dhuri, Kt., ol Sanlosh (ITesident). 

Mr. Uazur Rahman Khan, B.L. (l)y. President). ' ^ ir A * U * F,cith Frascr » K,C * SI 

Secretariat. j Lancelot Hare, O.S.I., c.I.E. {Offig.) .. 1906 

Chief Secretary to Government, R. N. Reid, C.I.E., i ^ Slacke (Officiating) . . .. .. 1906 

I '°* s - j Sir E. N. Baker, K.C.S.I 1908 

Secretary, Revenue Department, IT. C. vj Retired 21st Sept. 1911, 

Philpot, I.C.S. j F. W. Duke, 0 8.1. ( Officiating ) .. .. 1911 

e ZT! V ’J l ^ n ^’ c ^ mm ^ e < indMarin ^ I) ^rt- xhe office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
ments, E. N. Blandy, i.e.s. was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 

J Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legislative ' vaa ra i ac ^ a Governorship. 

Department, J. Bartley, I.C.S. 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, G. P. Hogg, ^°VERN°KS 1N P £^£®£ Cy 0F Foet 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction , H. E. Stapleton, 


William in Bengal. 

Ti e Bt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, g.c.i.k., k.o.m.g 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, G.O.I.E, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton 


pector-General of Police, I. J. A. Craig. The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton 
< onmissioner, Calcutta Police, Sir C. A. Tegart, I The lit. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, P.O., 
I °* 1 - B - I G. C.I.E 


1927 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Tit* 1 1 1 < »n*1 »1<‘ Raja Sir Maiimatha Math Bay Chaudlmri, Kt., of San tosh, President. 
Kazam Rahman Khan, U.L., Deputy President. 

Members of thr Executive Council. 

Ex-officio — 

The Hon’blc Mr. A. Marr, c.I.E.. I.e.s. 

„ „ Sir Provash Chundor Mitter, Kt., <U.E. (on leave). 

„ „ Mr. B. B. Ghose (olfg.). 

„ ,, Alhadj Sir Abdclkcrim Ghubnavi, Kt. 

,, „ Mr. W. 1). R. Prentice, o.s.1., c.I.E., i.e.p. 

Ministers. 

,, ,, Khan Bahadur K. G. M. Fanxpii. 

,, ,, Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin. m. A. , (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, C.I.E. 

,, ,. Mr. Bijoy Prasad Singh Hoy. 

Official Nominated Members— Nominated Non-Officials— 


Mr. II. N, Reid, c.I.E. 

Major-General \V. V. Coppinger, c.I.E., t.M.s. 
J. W. Nelson. 

Mr. E. N. Biandy. 

Mr. Ij. It. I’aweus. 

Mr. H. C. V. Pliilpot. 

Mr. it. N. Gilchrist. 

Mr. W. .1. Kerr. 

Mr. .1. M. HoM.omlcy. 

Maulvi Amimi/.zamaii Khan. 

C. W. Guvnor. 

Itai Susil Kumar Ganguli Bahadur. 


Name of Members. 

Balm .Tulin dm Nath Basil 
Mr. S. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hun ii man l’rosad Poddar . . 

Itai Dr. JTaridhan Dutt. Bahadur 
Balm Gokul Chand Bural 
Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Jvt., m.i». 

Mimimira Deb, Itai Mahasni 
Dr. A m ul ya Itatan (Those 
Halm I’liifulla Kumar Giiha 

Balm Satyendra Nath Hoy 

Balm Satyendra Kumar Das 
Mr. Sailoswar Singh Boy 
Balm Jitcndralal Bannerjee 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, C.I.E. . m.h.k. 

Balm Satya Kinkar Sahana 
Balm Ifoseui Itout 
Mr. It. Maiti, Bar-at-Law 
Bai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopatjhaya 
itai Satisli Chandra Mukharji Bahadur . . 
Balm llarihansa Boy 
Bab u Sarat Chandra Mittra 
Mr. 1*. Banerji 

Bai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur . . 
Mr. Narendra K umar Basil 
Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh 
Bahu Amulyadhan Rov 

Babu Jitendra Nath ltoy 

Bahu Suk Lai Nag 

Bai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur . . 
Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta . . 

Babu Satish Chandra Bay Chowdhitri, n.L. 
Itai Sahib Akshov Kumar Son . . 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bai 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Lalit, Kumar Bai 

Bai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, m.h.k. 
Babu Klietter Mohan Bay 
Babu Hem Chandra Roy Clioudhuri 
Babu Ktehori Mohan Chand hurl . . 


Bcv. B. A. Nag. 

itai Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar. 

K. C. Ray Cliaiidlmri. 

Maul v i Latafat 1 f ussain. 
i). J. Cohen. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., c.I.E. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Rahman 
Chaudhuri. 

V. N. Cuba. 

Mukunda Behary Mulliek. 


Calcutta North (Non-Miilianimadan). 

( 'aleutta East ( N ( in-M uhaminadan ). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

( 'aleutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan), 
llooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Uiirdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Birhhum (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-M iihaiumadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-M uhammadan). 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South-East. (Non -Muhammad an). 
Hooghiy Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan). « 

24-Parganas Rural (Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural South ( Non-M iihammadiui). 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan). 
N adia (Non-Muham mad ;i n ) . 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan). 

.lessors South (Non-Muhammadan), 
lessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 

K h ul na ( N on-M uhammadan ) . 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Mymensingli West (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East, (Non-Muhammadan). 
FarUlpur North (Non-Muhammadan). 

E arid pur South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 


Elected Members. 

Name of Constituency. 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Maharaja Jagadish Nath Itay of Dina j pur 
itai Sahib Panchanan Barma, m.b.e. 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Itay, B.L. 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri 
Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy 

Mr. Prosanna Deb Raikat 

Mr. A. Raheem, cu.E 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, M.A. (Oxon and Cal, 
ij.SO., b.o.l. (Oxon), Barristcr-at-Law. 

Maulvi Shaik Rahim Baksh 
Maul vi Muhammad Solaiman 
Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah . . 

Mr. Khwaja Salauddiu 

Maulvi A bill Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

M r. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 
K lian Bahadur Maulvi Azizul H aque . 

Maulvi Abd us Sam ad 
Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 
Maulvi Sycd Nausher Ali . ., 

Maulvi Sycd Jalaluddin Hashejny 
Maulvi Abdul Crhani Chowdhury, n.L. . 

Maulvi Azizur Rahman 

Maulvi Nur Rahman Khan Eusufji 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alimuzzaman Chaudhuv 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 
Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq 
Maulvi Nural Absar Choudhury .. 
liuji Badi Ahmed Choudhury 
Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury. . 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Mom in 
Maulvi Muhammad Fazluliah 
Maulvi Mohammed Basiruddin .. 

1 1 aji Lai Mohammed 
Maulvi Hassan Ali - . 

Mr. A. F. Rahman 

Kazi Emdadul Hoquc 

Mr. Altaf Ali 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muazzam Ali Khun 
Nawab Musharruf Hosain.Khan Bahadur 
Mr. .1. Campbell Forrester 

Mr. K. 0. Ormond 

Mr. W. L. Armstrong 

M r. K . F. O. Stronacli 

^ ir Lancelot Travers, Kt., c.i.E., o.ii.e. 

Air. L. T. Maguire . . 

Mr. 15. T. McCluskie 
tll.aja Bhupendra Narayan Sinlia Bahadur, of 
Mashipur. 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy 
Mr. A run Chandra Singha. . 

Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Bay. . 

Ur. Syamaprosad Mookerjce, Bar-at-Law 
Itai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, c.i.E 

Ur. G. It. Gain, C.I.E 

C. C. Miller 

W. C. Wordsworth 

C. R. Sumner 

•L M. Austin . . 

N. R. Luke 

C. G. Cooper * 

A . S. Macalister 

I. A. Clark 

H.R. Norton 

Surendra Nath Law 

paharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar 
pui Badridas Goenka Bahadur, C.I.E. 
pr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 
p. R. Higgins 


Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 

, Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

. Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

Ifooghly cum Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan), 
Barrackporc Municipal (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan). 

Nadia (Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

•lessons Nortli (Muhammadan). 

.Jessorc South (Muhammadan). 

KhuJ na ( Mull ami n ad a u ) . 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh N orth-W est ( Muhammad an ) . 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

, Faridpur South (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan), 

Bakarganj West (Muhammadan). 

Chittagong North (Muhammadan). 

Chittagong South (Muhammadan). 

Tippera North (Muhammadan). 

Noakhali T5ast ( Muhammadan). 

Notikhali West (Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi South (Muhammadan). 

I >i na j pu r ( M uhan i rnadan ). 

Rangpur West (Muhammadan). 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan). 

Bogra (Muhatn madan ). 

I’a l >n a ( M 1 1 ha i n in ad an ) . 

Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan). 
Presidency and Burdwan ('European), 

Do. 

Do. 

Dacca and Chittagong (European), 
i Rajshahi (European). 

Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

Burdwan Landholders. 

; Presidency Landholders. 

; Chittagong Landholders. 

Rajshahi Landholders. 

! Calcutta University. 

■ Dacca University. 

1 Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

| - Do. 

! Do. 

i Do. 

! Do. 

i Indian Jute Mills Association. 

; Do. 

1 Indian Tea Association. 

| Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

! Expert (Nominated Official) Bengal Motoi 
Vehicles Bill. 



The United Provinces, 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically tlie centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the ar<‘a 
of the three Indian States of Itainpur, Tchri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,94ti 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North * 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, Including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the groat Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill sj'stems of Central India 
including Bundelkhund. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short, of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit, 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly Infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 511 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers— the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84 4 percent 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
per cent., the total of all other religions 
being 0-6 per eent. composed of Christian. 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Siklis, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Sainajiats, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended Its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 


Mongoloid, lie latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South vlirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most, of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. Three languages are spoken 
by the great, majority of the people in the 
plains — Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi aud 
Mihari ; Urdu, or Hindustani is a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though it contains a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 
makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 76’8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; tho valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium; the chief characteristic soil or the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
arc of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton,wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Pro\ inces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundcl* 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made. The depression in 
commodity prices, which took an acute form in 
1930 ami 1931 has seriously h mdicapped both 
cultivators and field labour, rs wlio had to part 
with argor quantity s of grain for payment of 
rent, interest on debts, cloth etc,, than ever 
before. In places where the fall in prices was 
accompanied with draught the suffering has Ijpen 
acute and the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes lias undoubtedly suffered a rude shock. 
Land is held mostly on the ryotwari tenure 
in Bundelkhand and Kumaon, on zemindari 
tenure in Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. 
The principal land owners In Oudh are the 
Taluqdars, some of whom own very large 
estates. The area held in taluqdari tenure 
amounts to 54 per eent. of the total area 
! u Oudh. 


Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich In minerals. 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
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districts, ana there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found iu the 
Himalayas and in the Etawah district, and 
stone is largely quarried in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is ginned and spun through- 
out the provinces, as a home industry ; and 
weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried on 
in most districts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,998 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
320,009 on spinning and weaving. The largest 
industry is in the Azamgaih district, where 
there arc 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Bcnures ; 
where the famous lcimlchab brocade is made. Em- 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts. Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farruklia- 
had for its calico prints and Agra for its carpets 
and marble and alabaster articles ; porcelain is 
manufactured in Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper- making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and fireworks. The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry is Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India). There aro cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
arid Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Agra and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres arc Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Far ukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Ivhurja, Gorakhpur. 
Ghazipur, Pilibhlt and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council. 
the Governor being assisted by two membeis 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries. 
The Director of Public Instruction and the 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer are also ez-Officio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. r Ihe Chief 
Secretary is in charge of Appointment, General 
Administration, Executive, Political News- 


paper and Police Departments ; the Finance 
Secretary deals mainly with tin* Finance 
Department : the Revenue Secretary is in 
charge of the Revenue, and Forest Departments 
and Public Works Department, (Buildings and 
Road ; the Education Secretary looks >o the 
Education, Industries, Agriculture and Excise 
Departments; the L. S. G. Secretary to 
the local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Health Departments and the Judicial 
Secretary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department 
(Irrigation Branch) and is also Chief Engineer 
for the Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though Ihe Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad. The Governor and the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as lie does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent eases, being the chief 
revenue authority in the province. There are 
forty-eight British. districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a million. 
Each district is In charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
1 0,009 square miles andan average population of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into lahsiU. with an average area of 500 square 
mile9 and an average population of 286,000. Each 
TalisiL is in charge of a Tahsildar , who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsildars are naib tahsildars 
and kanungos. Ordinarily there arc three 
kanungos and one naib tahsildar to a tuhsil. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of tb» 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahstts, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioners 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Indian States of P.ampur 
and Tehri-Garhwal respectively and the Com- 
missioner of Benares is the Political Agent for 
Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and three temporary puisne judges 
five of whom are Indians, and the latter consists 
of a Chief Judge and four judges four of whom 
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including the chief judge are Indians. There are 
thirty-two posts (twenty- four in Agra including ( 
two posts temporarily held in abeyance and eight 
in Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which i 
nine Indians not belonging to the Indian Civil) 
Service as they have been listed to the provincial ■ 
service and the bar. Tliey have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases. District Officers and their 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in i 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collector? ; 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue | 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. | 
Kumuun has been brought under the Civil juris- ! 
diction of tho High Court from 1st April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise : 
inferior civil powers in this division which has ; 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the ■ 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without, pecuniary limit and u 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Its. 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Its. 20,000 and the. ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Its. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and ! 
that of the munsif raised up to Its. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges i 
go to the Higli Court or the Cliief Court except : 
in cases of a value of Its. 5,000 or less which arc 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suitB to the value, of Its. 500. There i 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Its. 200 ! 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is! 
fixed at Its. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of lour municipal boards, have non- 
official Chairman. The more important municipal 
boards have executive officers to whom certain 
administrative pow'ers are reserved. The 
administrative functions of the municipal 
district boards are performed by the. 
chairjnan and the secretary, but the boards | 
themselves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
45% of their income from Government, grants. 
The other chief source of income is the local 
rate levied from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
stance and property Ilie chief source of 
municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroi in modified form. Local 
opinion is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal adminlstrativ- » officer is a Chief 


Engineer. TTio Irrigation branch is adminis- 
tered by two Secretaries to Government who 
are. also Chief Engineers. The Province is 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings ami roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engi- 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge of 
the Irrigation branch. All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
all buildings costing more than Rs. 20,000 arc in 
charge of the Buildings and Hoads branch. In 
the Irrigation branch one of the Chief Engineers 
is in charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and. canals in Bundolklmnd ami 
Mirzapur and the other is in charge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals, Eastern 
Jumna Canal and Agra Canal. The Sarda 
Canal— a work of the. first magnitude was opened 
in 1928 and has introduced irrigation into most 
of the dist ricts of Oudh. In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important hydro- elect ric scheme 
the scope of which covers seven western districts 
of the province is nearing completion. It is 
capable of further development and will ultima- 
tely give a total output of 83,450 killowatts. 
The energy is being distributed by means of 882 
miles of High Tension lines to provide all towns 
of 5,000 lopulation and over in the seven 
districts, with cheap power for lights, fans 
and minor industries. The energy will also 
be used for irrigation pumping from rivers, 
and low level canals as well as from t.ulx- 
and open Wells. The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme including pumping projects 
for irrigation Is 170 lakhs. 

Police 

The Police Force is divided into District 
nnd Railway Police and is administered by 
an Inspector-General, with three Deputies and 
two Assistants, forty-six Distiict Superinten- 
dents, three Railway Superintendents, forty- 
one Assistant Superintendents and sixty 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants. The armed police used to 
be armed with the *476 musket and in certain 
districts to some extent also wit.h the Martini- 
IIenry rifle, but these arms are being replaced 
by the '410 musket. Two of tho three ranges 
have already been so armed. The adrainistia- 
tion of the Jail Department is in charge of an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, who is a member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 

Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid . There 
are five universities, the four residential Univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United 
Provinces, of the eight colleges, for- 
merly associated with Allahabad University on 
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its external side, viz., the Agra and St. John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A. V. and 
Sanata n 1 Jharnia Colleges at Cawnpore , the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly and 
St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There are a 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
hoys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Hoard of High 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation. The Isabella Thoburn College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosopliieal National 
Girls’ School and Women ’s College at Benares 
teach up to the intermediate stage. The St. 
George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, the 
Philander-Sinith College, Nairn Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, theMartinicre College. 
Lucknow and tin; Boys’ Intermediate College, 
Allahabad, urc. a few of the well-known institu- 
tions for European and Anglo-Indian children 
in the province; besides these, there art? many 
excellent private educational institutions lor 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which arc attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are training departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University . There is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkec (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; there L also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
tour residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vcdic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at. Cawnpore. Instruct ion in commerce for the 
It. Com. degree of the Agra University is given 
in the Sanatan Dharma and the D.A.V. Colleges 
at Cawnpore and in the St. .John’s College at 
Agra ; a commerce department for B. Com. 
d * 'give is also attached to Allahabad and 
Lucknow Universities. The King George's 
Medical College, Lucknow, now merged in the 
Lucknow University, prepares candidates for 
I he M.B.B.S. degree of the Lucknow Univer- 
sity. Besides ibis there are two medical 
schools at Agra for males and females; and 
also a College each of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 1‘ublic 
schools for secondary and primary vernacular 
education arc almost entirely maintained or 
aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is almost entirely in their 
hands. 
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Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in charge of 
au Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of tin DuiTcrin fund affairs. A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 100 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Molfusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant, 
surgeons visit par dam shin women in their 
own homes and much good wo r k is done in 
this manner. Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres have been opened. in almost all the 
districts of the province. 

Tin. best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George's Hospital which lias a Pathological 
Laboratory attached to it, the Bairampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward V. 1 1 Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Mary's Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin IIos- 
pitulr. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first, in the Province. There are also inale and 
female medical schools at Agra. As the X-Ray 
Institute at Debra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to ins! itute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diagnosis and therapy at the King 
G< urge’s Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming. 
There arc sanatoria for British soldiers in tlie 
bills. The .King Edward VII Sanatorium at 
Bhowali in the district of Naini Tal Is an up-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for tin* treat- 
ment. of European and Indian consumptives. 
In addition five centres for the treatment of 
tubercular patients have been established at 
Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore and Luck- 
now. There are mental hospitals for Indian 
non-criminal lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
tor criminal lunatics at, Benares. Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
leprosy have been made at most of the head 
quarters hospitals. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES, 


As explained in the chapters on the new constitution o! India, under the Reforms Act of 1919 
the financial posit ion of tin* Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 
practical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
by the Local Government lias been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
i fleet from the year 1928-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages : — 


Estimated Revenue for 1931-32. 


Principal Heads o f Revenue. 

Taxes on Income 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

*. 7,34,23,900 

bxcise 

. 1,22,11,000 

Stamps 

. 1,73,62,000 

Forestp 

. 51,14,800 

Registration 

13,26,000 

Scheduled Taxes . . 



'Total 

.. 10,94,37,700 

Railways. 

Subsidised Companies 

1,60,000 


Irrigation. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. 1,42,23,700 

(2) Unproductive Works- 

Net receipts .. .. — 1,13,620 

Total, net receipts .. 1,41,10,080 


Works for which no capital 


accounts are kept 

42,090 

Total Irrigation 

1,41,52,080 

Debt Services. 


Interest 

15,39,000 

Total 

15,39,000 

Civil Administration . 


Administration of J ustice 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

14,02,803 

8,14.200 

1,83,960 

11,70,000 

2,85,500 

1 ,54,000 
5,82,600 
2,35,300 
70,420 

Total 

48,98,843 


Buildings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous Public Improvements — 

Civil Works — (a) ordinary •. 3,36,900 

b) Transfer from Central Road 

Development Account •• 4,01,100 

7,98,000 


Miscellaneous. Rs. 

Transfers from Famine Insurance 

Fund 

R ;ceipts in aid of superannuation . 2,07,300 

'Stationery and Printing . . . . 6,39,400 

Miscellaneous 8,64,000 


Total .. 16,10,700 

Extraordinary receipts 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments . , . . , . .... 

Total Revenue .. 13,25,96,323 


Debt, deposits and advances : — Its. 


(«) 

Government Press Depre- 


ciation Fund . . 

48,000 

(h) 

Famine Relief Funds 

14,12,000 

(«) 

Loaus and advances by 

Provincial Governments. 

52,01,000 

(d) 

Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds 

91,32,000 

(«> 

Appropriation for reduc- 
tion or avoidance of 


Debt-Sinking Fund 

26,00,000 

(/) 

Subventions from Central 
Load D c v c 1 o p m c n t 


Account. .. 

4,23,000 


Total 

1,88,16,000 


Total receipts ..1 

5,14,12,323 


Opening Balance . . 

1,45,172 


Grand Total .. 15,12,67,151 


Estimated Expenditure for 1931-32. 
Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income . . . . . . .... 

Land Revenue 95,37,380 

Excise 13,05,31^ 

Stamps 3,15,299 

Forests 32,02,261 

Forest Capita 1 outlay charged to 

revenue 1,00,695 

Registration 5,01,014 


Total .. 1,49,61,966 


Hallway Revenue Account . 

State Railways — Interest on debt 7,715 

Subsidised companies . . . . 200 


7,915 


Total 
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Irrigation Revenue Account, 


Works for which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Interest on Irrigation Works .. 1,06,38,000 
Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues . * oq 7 q 0 


Total .. 1,06,67,700 

Irrigation Capital Account 
(charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

K . — Financed from ordinary revenues 3,29,600 


Miscellaneous. 

Famine Belief and Insurance— Us. 


A— Famine Relief 

61 ,700 

B— Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 

12,38,300 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

52,47,093 

Stationery and Printing . . 

13,74,222 

Miscellaneous .. .. 

4,12,395 

Total 

83,33,710 

Expenditure in England — 


Secretary of State 

1,68,160 

High Commissioner .. 

41,31,020 


7;eW Services. 

1 ntcrest on ordinary debt . . ..45, 23,71 5 

Sinking Fun 1 .. .. .. 20,00, 00l> 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund 


Total 


Civil Administration . 


65,23,715 


General Administration . . . 

1,42,30,052 

Administration of Justice . . 

77,92,259 

Jails and Convicts’ Settlements 

38,98,062 

Police . . . . , , 

1 ,74,44,4 f 7 

Scientific Departments .. , 

26,876 

Education 

2.06,13,605 

Medical 

37,34,988 

Public Health 

24,35,485 

Agriculture 

36,21,387 

Industries .. .. .. 

15,09,287 

Miscellaneous Departments 

94,098 

Exchange .. .. 


Total 

7,54,00,506 

Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
rub tic Improvements, 

Civil Work? — [a) Provincial ex- 

penditure 

46,05,846 


(ft) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account 


4,61,100 


Irrigation and other capital expenditure 
not charged to revenue . 

(n) Construction of irrigation ^ 

works I 44,07,860 

(c) II ydro-elco' ric scheme 

( d ) Outlay on Improvement of 

public health 

(e) Outlay on Agricultural impro- 
vement 


(6) Forest outlay . . 


Total 


44, 07, *60 


50,66,946 


j Debt, and Deposits Advances — 

| (a) Famine Relief Fund 

| (ft) Civil Contingencies Fund 

(c) Loans and Advances by 

Local Governments 

(d) Sinking Fund Investment 

Account .. 

(e) Government Press Deprecia- 

tion Fund 

tf) Repayment of Advances 
from Provincial l .on ns 
Fund 

60-B. Payment or Commuted 
Value of Pensions 
60 Civil Works 

60-A. Other Provincial Works 
not charged to revenue. 

Subventions from Central Load 
Development Account 

Total 


18,56, r 00 
26,00,000 
48,000 
37 ; 18,226 


,66,020 

,91,089 


4,61,100 

1,46,40,471 


Total Disbursements .. 14,40,30,569 
Closing Balance .. 66,27,582 


Total 


Grand Totai . 15,12,67.151 
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The United Provinces. 

Administration. 


Governor. — His Excellency Sir Malcolm TTailey, ] Lieutenant-Governors op the North 
o.o.i. e., k.o.s.i., i.e.s. | Western Provinces, 

Private Secretary.— Lieut. -Col. T. S. Paterson.M.c. ! Sir c T Metcalfe, Bart,.. a.C.B 1835 

... ... lf T . AT P . lf ._ .,,,,1 ; The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 

Aides-fa-Cawp.-ljv^ L.A .M. Lutes and U. , |n North-Western Provinces (Lord 

Auckland). 

T. C- Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 


the Hon. A. B. .T. Gmifall 

Executive con noil. 

The Ilon’ble Capt. Nawab Sir Muhammad 


Ahmad Said Khan, k.o.i.k., m.b.e. 
The Hon'ble Mr. E.A. 11. Blunt , e.r.is. 


in tiie North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Kllenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.O.B. 


1843 
, 1843 

1853 
, 1853 

E. A. Reado, In charge . . . . 1857 

The lTon'blc Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, liar- I Colonel H. Fraser, O.B., Chief Commis- 1857 


. , r . i James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. 

The Hon bio Nawab Sir Muhammad Mu/.aimnl* | 

'■ - — "• 1 i A. W. Jicgbie, In charge .. 

j T. R. Colvin. Died at Agra 


ullah Khan, k.o.i.k* (Temporary). 
Minister?, 


at-Law. 


Vacant. 

The Hon’hle .Mr. .1.1*. Srivaslava. 


sionei, N.-W. Provinces. 

| The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1858 
i administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

1 Sir G. lf. Edinonstonc 
R. Money, In charge 
j The Hon. Edmund Drummond 
! Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. . . 
i Sir John Strachoy, K.C.S.I . 
j Sir George Con per, Bart. ; C.u. 


SECRETARIAT 

Chief Secretar i / to Government, Kim war .Ligdish 
Prasad, O.I.E., T.o.s. 

Financial Secretary to Government, H. A ban.-, 

O.I.K., I.C.S. 

Revenue , (!. M. Harper, i.e.s. 

Judicial Secretary, 1. R. W. Bennett, i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government. Irrigation ilrrnnk , Sir 
Bernard Darlev, Kt., C.I.K. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent , Ghazipur, G. V>. F. Muir, i.e.s. | 

Chief Comer mlor of Forests , Frederick Canning j 

Director of Public Instruction , A. H. Mackenzie, i 

M.A. 

Inspector-General of Police ; S.T. Hollins, c.i.k. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 

Harold R. Nutt, M.D., i.m.s. 

director of Public Health , Licut.-Polonel Cuth- 
bert Lindsay Dunn. 

Inspector-General of Registration, N. C. Mehta, 

I.O.S. 

Commissioner of Excise. S. S. L. I)ar, i.e.s. 

Inspector-General of Prisons t Lt.-Gol. C l-l j 8ir llarcourt Butler, K.C.S.I., O.I.e, 
Palmer, M. a., m.b., i.m.s. 

Director of Agriculture, George Clarke, f.t.o., 

HAS ,M.L.O. 


. . 1859 

. . 1863 

. . 1863 

.. 1868 
.. 1874 

.. 1876 

Lieutenant-Governors of the North- 
Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners of Oudh 

Sir George Couper, Bart., c.b., k.c.s.i 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.c.li. .. 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., c.i.k. . . 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaitc, K.C.S.I. .. 1892 

Alan Cadell {Officiating) .. .. 1895 

S»r Antony P. MacDonnell, K.C.S.I. (7) .. 1895 

sir J. J. D. LaTouche, k.c.s.i 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MaoDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the United 

« 

Provinces ok Aura and Oudh. 


Sir J. J. D. LaTouclie, K.c.s.i, , , 

.. 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.C.S.I., O.I.E. 

1907 

L. A. S. Porter, o.s, I. (0$cia£tn£i). , 

.. 1912 

Sir J. S. Moston, k.c.s.i. 

. . 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, k.c.s.i., O.I.e. 

.. 1918 


Governors of the United Provinces. 

1920 

Sir William Marris, k.c.i.e 1921. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.c.s.i., c.i,e. 1927 
’ Sir Malcolm TTailey C4.0.I.E., K.C.S.I., r.c.S. 1928 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT : 

The Hon’ble Sir Situ Ham, Kt. f M.A., ll.b. 

DEPDrr PRESIDENT, 

Nawabzadu Mului. Liaquat Ali Khan, M.A.(Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


\ihhibad. .Lumpur ami Mirzapur Districts 
( \I til mm in ad a n Ru nil ) . 

I’.alir; ich District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 


I'jipe.' India Chamber of Commerce .. • 

Agra City (non-Miiliammadan Urban) . • j 

Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) .. i 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . j 
Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . ; 
I tenures City (non-Muhammadan Urban) • • ; 
Ihirciliy City (non '-Muhammadan Urban) .. j 

M'erut-fvc/M -Aligarh (non -Muhammadan Urban)* j 

Alonidabad-cr/vn-Shiilijulianpur (noii-Muliani- J 
madan Urban). j 

Debra Dun district. (non-Muhammadan Itural). . ! 
Saharanpur District (uon-Mubanimadan Rural), i 
Muzalfnrnagar (non-Muhammadan Itural) .. ; 

Meerut District (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Itural.) j 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan ; 
Itural.) 

r.iiluudshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan j 
Itural). 

I’.ulandsliahr District (West) (iiou-Muhamuindau j 
Rural.) i 

Aligarh District (East) (non-Muhammadan j 
Itural). 

Aligarh District (West) (non-Muhammadan Rural) | 
M ut.tra District (non-Muhamrnadan Rural) 

C-ira District- (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. I 
Maiapuri District (non Muhammadan Rural) . . | 
blah District (uon-Miihamrnadan Rural) .. : 
Bareilly District (non-Muhaminadan Rural) 

Bijnnr District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

I bid aim District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muradabad District (noTi-Muliammadan Rural). . 

' 1 1 ; d lj ahanpurDistrict ( non -Muhammadan Rura 1 ) 
bilihhit District (non-Muliarmnadan Rural) .. ■ 
•hansi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

•hdaun District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Hamirpur District (non -Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Rural ) 


Name. 


The Hon’blo Nawali Muhammad Yusuf Bar-at- 
Law, Minister of Local Self-Government. 

The Ifon’hlc Maharaj Kumar Major Mahijit 
Si mjh, Minister of Industries and Agriculture. 
(on leant*, varanry not yet filled). 

The Hon’ble Air. .1. P* Srivastavu, Minister of 
Education. 

Mr. IVrina. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Awadii Behari Lai. 

Babu Kainta Prasad Kakkar, K.A., LL.B. 
Cluuidliri Ram Dayal. 

(liaudhri Jaganiatli. 

The llon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., M.A., LI.,15. 
Cliaudiiri Jialde vu. 

Salm Jwala Saran Kothiwala. 

Mr. Tappu. 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava. 

Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, ma., ll.b. 
Cliaudiiri Ram Chandra. 

Chaitdhri Ghasita. 

l’ai Bahadur Cliaudiiri Ragiiuraj Singh. 
Cliaudiiri Arjuna Singh. 

Rao Bahadur Tliakur Pratap lihan Singh 

Rao Bahadur Tliakur Bikram Singh. 

Kuuwar Girwar Singh. 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyay, m.a., ll.b. 
Cliaudiiri Dhirya Singh, m.b.h. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Honorary Lieut. Raja Kali Charan Misra. 

Babu Balwant Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Brij Lai Badliwar. 

Rao Bahadur Kunwai Sardar Singh. 

Rai Sahib Manmohan Saliai. 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena. 

Lain Sliyam Lai. 

Babu Kamta Nath. 

Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, B.A., ll.b. 

Thakur Keshav Chandra Singh, m.sc., ll.b. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 

Farrukhabad District (non-Muharnmadan Rural). 
Etawah District (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Fatehpur District (non-Muharnmadan Rural) . . 
Allahabad distric t (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non-Muliammadan Rural) . . 
Jaunpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ghazipur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh District (non -Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Naini Tal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Almora District (non-MuhammadanRural). 
Garhwal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Lucknow District (non-Muliammadan Rural) . . 
Unao District (non-Muharnmadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Sitapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Khcri District (non-Muhamuiadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Gonda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sultanpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Partabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Bara Bank i District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Allahabad -cuw-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 
Lu okn ow -c m - (’awn pore (Muhammadan Urban) 
Agra and Mecrut-caw-Aligarli (Muhammadan 
Syed, Urban) 

Bareilly and Shahahanpur-c»m-Moradabad’ 
Syed (Muhammadan Urban)) 

Delira Dun District (Muhammadan Rural Klian) 
Saharanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Mainpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . , . 


Name. 

Mr. Brijnandau Lai, Bar-at-Law. 

Rao Narsingh Kao. 

ChaudhriRam Adliin. 

Mr. Bhondwa . 

Maliarao Raja Ram Singli, Rao Bahadur. 
Chaudliri Bharos. 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Jagdeva Rai. 

Mr. Dahari Dhobi. 

Rai Rajeshwari Prasad, M.A., ll.b. 

Babu Adya Prasad, b.a., ll.b. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Shiva Pati Singh. 

Thakur Giriraj Singh, b.a.,ll.b. 

Pandit Prcm Ballabh Belwal. 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht, b.a., ll.b. 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alias Bliaiya Sahib. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Lai Shco Pratap Singh. 

Kunwar Dewakar Prakasli Singh. 

Thakur Muneshwar Baklish Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh. 

Raja Jngdambika l’ratap Narayan Singh. 

Lai Ambikcshwar Pratap Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Suremlra Pratap Sahi. 

Mr. C. Y. Chint&mnni. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali, o.it.R., B.A. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar-at-Law. 

Syed All Zahccr, Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Mr. Muhirnmad Abdul Ban, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Syed Yusuf Ali. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Maqsud Ali Khan. 

Shah Nazar Husain. « 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshcd Ali Khan, 
M.B. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, M.A. 

(Oxon), Bar at- Law. 
iTafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., LL.B. 

M.r. Muhammad Rahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Tfafiz Hidayat Husain, B.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid Habibnllah. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Urn a res, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh 
Districts (Muhammadan Kura)), 
t.orakhpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 

It.isti District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Kural) 
Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Kural) 
lludaun District (Muhammadan Kural) 
Sliahjalianpur District (Muhammadan Kural) . . 

Bareilly District (Muhammadan Kural) 

Kuinaun Division-cim-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Kural). 

(jonda and Baliraich Districts (Muhammadan 
Kural). 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Jtural). 

Jlardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Kural). 

Eyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Kural). 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Kae Bareli, Districts 
(Mumliammadan Rural). 

European 

Agra Landholders (Nortli) 

Agra Landholders (.South) 


Taluqdars 

[ 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Name. 


Mr. Nisarullah, it. A. 

Khun Bahadur Mr. Muhammad Ismail 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Chulum Husain. 

Khan Sahib Hafiz Ghazan-Earullah. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Husain, Bar-at-Law. 
Shaikh Afzal-Ud-din Hyder. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 
Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Sirdar Muhammad Sliakirdad Khan. 

Muhammad Irutinz Ahmad. 

Kaja Saiyid Sa’adat Ali Khan. 

Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah, O.B.E. 

Kaja Saiyid Ahrnad Ali Khan Alvi, m.b.f. 

Kaja Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, c.s.i. 

Kaja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi. 

Mr. L. M. Medley. 

Rai Sahib Lala Anand Swarup. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Biliari Lai. 

Cliaudhri Muhammad Ali. 

Thakur Kampal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur K unwar Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth, B.sc., f.o.s. 

Kaja Jagannath Baksli Singh. 

Mr. E. M. Souter. 

Kai Bahadur Babu Yikramajit Singh, B.A., LL.B, 
Babu Gujadhar Prasad, m.a., ll.b. 


Ex-Officio M embers . 

The llon’blc Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, C.I.E. 

Tire llou’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammil Ullali Khan, k. C.i.e. 
Nominated Members. 


Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, C.S.I., C.i.K., O.B.E. 
I.C.S. 

Mr. C. St. L. Tcyen, o.b.e., I.s.o. 

Mr. J. M. Clay, c.i.e., o.b.e., i.e.s. 

Kai Bahadur Pt. Suraj Din Bajpai, B. sc., ll.b. 
Mr. (t. M. Harper, i.C.s. 

Mr. J. K. W. Bennett, i.e.s. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, c.i.e., i.e.s. 

Dr. S. S. Nehru, Ph. D. 

Mr. K. N. Knox, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mr. P. C. Mogha, b. a., ll.b. 

Sir Bernard Darley, Kt., C.I.E 


j Mr. S. T. Hollins, i.r.s. 

; Colonel H. It. Nutt, M.B., F.R.C.S. 

| Mr. N. C. Mehta, i.c.s. 

| Mr. P. M. Kharegat, i.c.s. 

1 Mr. M. Keune, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s, 

Mrs. J. P. Srivastava. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud-din. 
j (Vacant). 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah, M.A., D. Litt. (Indian 
Christian Community). 

Kai Sahib Babu Kama Charana, B.A., ll.b. 
(Depressed Classes). 


I.S.E. 

Secretary to the Legislative Council 
Babu Surendranath Ghosh. 

Mr. G. S. K. Hydrie, Bar-at-Law, Supdt 



The Punjab, 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is bo 
called from the live rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and witli the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,400,857 of whom 
4,010,005 were lu the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vaBt alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the cast to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes ati area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part, of Shalipur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montanc 
cra?,t. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
§omi 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10J millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
Is possible without Irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area tbe margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 


m the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59.000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain - 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and smith, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is cnly 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tiacts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which meanB 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grasp. So 
j little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
| are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of unfilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But. the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian Statos of the Punjab weTe formerly 
in the Political charge of the Funjab Govern- 
ment. Id 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jlnd and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
“ Funjab States Agency ” under the control 
of the Agent to tho Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Coinmissinper 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by *thc 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh, Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahometan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion. 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a v'jry few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Qujars are aD important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatns, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged Id horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found Id the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is Bpoken in the hill 
tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to (10*5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 

2.103.000 acres of what waB formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 41.36,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,078,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
r anals an area of about 1,314,000 acres more 
have been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
M00 square mileB. Of the crops grown, wheat 
Is the most important and the development 


of irrigation has led U. a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
Is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamura), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
grown but in the cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from tho cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
fmilding being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Sliahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
alienee of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 040 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
Earthenware are fairly numerous. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar, 
and Leiah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdal. 
There is also a match factory at Shahdara and 
a factory for the hydrogenation and refining of 
oils at Ludhiana. 

Administration. 

Prior to tin; amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor - 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. Tho general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments” ( q . v.) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given In 
the section “ Legislative Councils ” (</.?’.), the 
system being common to all the major provinces. 
The business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists of 
five Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, 
(3) Finance, (4) Revenue and (6) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistan* Secretary. In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one in the Buildings and 
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Hoads Branch, one in the Hydro- FA'etrir Branch 

and three in the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
t.o Government in the Legislative Department. 
The heads of the Police and Educational 
Departments arc also Under-Secretaries to 
Government. The Government spends the 
winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Pnblic 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Hoint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or 
barristers), and three Additional Judges, in- 
cluding the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months. Subordinate 
t© the High Court are the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in fore* the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax an4 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 


traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members cf practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are usually keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police torce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector- General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge o: 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillanr. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillanr controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police arc controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and lias under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the pa*t 
deccnnium, especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains fourteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
one; for women). Five normal schools, thirty-six 
training classes and combined institutions 
(twenty -two for males and fourteen for females), 
one hundred and eighteen secondary schools for 
boys and girls and fifty-centres for vocational 
training. Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains six higher 
grade professional institutions, viz., the King 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College. Lahore arnl the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, viz., the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul. In 
addition there are thirty-one technical aiyl 
industrial schools (twenty-nine for males and 
two for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is at 
present an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service holding the rank of Colonel. He is 
assisted by an officer designated the Assistant 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
at present an officer of the Punjab Civil Medical 
Service of the rank of a Civil Surgeon, 
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Public Health. 

Tlic Department of Ihiblic Health is controlled : 
by the Director of Public Health (also a member ; 
of the Indi in Medical Service) who has, working ! 
under him. four Assistant Directors of Public! 
Health, 34 District Medical Officers of Health, and 
twenty-eight District Sanitary Inspectors. In i 
addition there is a temporary staff of 10 Sub- j 
Assistant Health Officers and 15 Sanitary 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic! 
diseases. The ancillary services comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge! 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by » I 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient i 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only j 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern ' 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attaohed a photographer who is an expert in 
cinematography. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of w hich 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

in matters connected with sanitary works t.lio 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Tunjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Urban Sanitary Board whose 
duty it is to examine and report upon sanitary 
schemes put forward by local bodies. 


Budget 

Heads or Account. Estimate, 

1931-32. 


Revenue Receipts. (in thousands 
of Rupees .) 

Principal Heads of Revenue. 

H — Taxes on Income . . .... i 


V— Land Revenue (gross) . . 

4,94/5 

Deduct — Revenue credit- 
ed to Irrigation. 

-2,04,14 

Total Land Revenue . . 

2,90,41 

VI — Excise 

1,08,49 

VII — Stamps 

1,14,79 

VIII— Forests 

2‘>,68 

IX — Registration 

9,20 

Total . . 

5,48.57 

Irrigation. 

XIII — Irrigation — Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Direct Receipts 

4.53,27 

Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). 

2,04,14 

Gross amount .. 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

6,67,41 
— 2,14,06 

Net XIII— I r r i g a t i on 
Receipts. 

4,43,33 


Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

XIV — Irrigation — Works for 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 

1,10 

Total .. 

4,44,43 

Debt Services. 

XVI— Interest . . 

10,40 

Civil Administration. 


X VII — A dministration of J ustice 

9,65 

XVTII — Jailsand Convict Settle- 
ments. 

XIX— Police 

5.60 

2,15 

XXVI — MlscellaneousDepart merits 

426 

Total . . 

21,06 

Beneficent Departments . 

XXI — Education 

15,04 

XXII— Medical 

9,91 

XXIII— Public Health .. 

12,62 

XXIV— Agriculture 

10,53 

XXV— Industries 

1,40 

Total 

49,60 
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Heads ov Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32. 

Heads op Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32. 

Buildings and Roads. 

(In thousands 


(in thousands 


of Rupees.) 


of Rupees.) 

XXX— Civil Works . . 

15,51 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 




Government Presses . . 

52 

XXX-A— Hydro Electric Scheme. 

3.56 





Revenue Reserve Fund . . 

1 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

— 3,53 





Central Road Fund 

3,50 

Net XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

3 



scheme. 


Miscellaneous Government 




account 

1,38 

Total . . 

15,54 





Total 

16,82 

Miscellaneous . 




XXXII — Transfers from Insu- 


Total Provincial receipts. 

13,37,82 

rance Fund. 






Opening Balance 

32,39 

XXXIII — Receipts in aid of Su- 

j 2,25 1 

Grand Total . . 

13,70,21 

perannuation . 






Expenditure Charged to 


XXXIV — Stationery and Printing j 

2,90| 

Revenue. 


XXXV — Miscellaneous .. ! 

22,60 j 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 



— — j 

5 — Land Revenue 

40,12 

Total .. 

27,81! 




.i 

6— Excise i 

12,60 

Contributions and Assignments 


i 


to Central and Provincial 


7— Stamps j 

1,95 

Governments. 

| 



XXX IX- A — Miscellaneous adjust- 

• • # • 

8 — Forests j 

23,29 

ments between the Cen- 




tral and Provincial Gov- i 


9— Registration f (11.) . . .j 


ernments. I 


\(T.).. 

' 08 


XL- A — Transfers fn in the Rev- 
enue Reserve Fund 

Total Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Item s. 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts .. 

Total Revenue 

Advance from Provl. Loans Fund. 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments. 

Recoveries of loans and advances. 

Deposits and Advances. 


j Total . ! 78,1)4 

! 1 ! ; __ 

!— ■ — Irrigation Revenue Account. I 

i 11,17,92 14 — Works for which capital j 1,33,59 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

j 60,161 

I 15 — Miscellaneous Inigation Ex- 9,^2 

| 11,84,081 penditure. 1 

1,00,0' | Total .. 

| Debt Services. 

, 19— Interest on Ordinary Debt .. 

j 3 0,9 2 j 1 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 1(X25 

! I Debt. 


1,42,8] 

— 21,25 


Famine Relief Fund 

Appropriations for reduction or 
avoidance of debt : — 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans 

Other appropriations 

Suspense 


110 


1,38 

8,87 


Total ..j —11,00 

Civil Administration. 

22 — General Administration (Re- 1,13,26 

served) . 

22- -General Admin is t ra t io r' 2,02 

(Transferred). i 


24— Administration of Justice 


55,43 
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25 — J silh and ConvlctSetth 

26— Police 

37 — Miscellaneous Depart 
(Reserved). 

37 Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 

Tot*. I 

Beneficent Departments. 

30 — Scientific Departments 

3 1 — Education (Reserved ) 

31 — Education (Transferred) 

32— Medical /(It.) 

\(T.) 

33— Public Health .. 

34 — Agriculture 

35 — Industries 

Total 

,, _ Buildings anil Roads. 

41— Civil Works (Reserved 
( Transferred 

4 t-C — Civil Works, Hydro Electric 
Scheme- Interest on < 
Outlay. 

Total 

Miscellaneous. 

43 Famine Relief and Insurance 

4 5— Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions. 

4«— Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served). 

46— stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

47 Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

47— Miscellaneous (Transferred).. 

Total .. 

Contributions and Assignments to. 
Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

1“— Contribution and Assignments 
to Central Government. 


Ibid gel, 



Estimate, 

Illi ADS OF ACUUlNT. 

Estimate, 

1931-32. 


1931-32. 

(In thousands 


I In thousands 

of Rupees.) 


of Rupees.) 

e. 38,81 

;>1-A — Miscellaneous adjustments 

1,25,6C 

between the Central and 

1 Provincial Governments. 


i 1,0(1 

1 Total . . 



Miscellaneous . 

— 

27 

Transfers to Revenue IteserveFund 



Total Expenditure charged to 
Revenue. 


3,30,39 

10,83,18 

27 

Capital Expenditure. 


3-A. Charged to Revenue 

5,06 

7,10 

Forests. 

1,08,92 

10 — Irrigation Works 

41,97 

4 

52,74 

35-A — Industrial Development . . 

50 

24,72 

41- A — Civil Works 

3,68 

54,23 

41-B — Hydro Electric Scheme .. 

34,09 

10,70 

45-A— Commutation of Pensions. 



Total Capita] Expenditure 

1,05,30 

3,18,78 

charged to Revenue. 

1,25 

Total Expenditure charged 

11,88,48 

to Revenue. 

1,17,02 

17,83 

52* A — Forest Capital Expenditure 


1 

1,36,70 

55 — Construction of Irrigation 

Navigation Embankment 
and Drainage Works. 



50 C — Industrial Development 


2,00 

Capital Expenditure. 


39,33 

>8 — Hydro Electric Scheme 

1,00,00 


10,39160: — Civil Works— Capital Expen- 
J diture. 

89 60- 11 —Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 

8,54 

I Total Capital Expenditure 

19,41! not charged to Revenue. 

Ad vane sfrom Provincial Loan , 

8o,56| fund. I 

Loans from Central Government. 

Loans raised in the Markets » — 

6i per cent. Punjab Bonds, 1933 
52 „ „ „ 193 

Total . . 


975 


1,09,75 

8,87 


94 

44 


1,38 
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Budget 

Heals of Account. Estimate, 

) 931-32. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

Advances from Provincial 

Loan Fund. 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments 

Loans and Advances (Reserved). 

„ „ „ (Transferred) 10,45 

Total . . 1 32.97 


Deposits and Advances - 
Famine Relief Fund 


Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzliervey dc 
Montmorency, k.c.i.b., k.c.v.o., c.b.e., i.o.s. 
Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary , Major R. T. Lawrence, M.O. 
Aides-de-Camp Lieut. R. H. C. Drurnmond- 
Wollf, 1st Bn. The Black Watch ; Lieut. .1. K. 
P. Williams, The Buffs. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp II on . Capt. Bahadur 
Narain Singh, M.C., Ca])tain Todar Singh 

i Hon ): Hon. Captain Mohammed Feroze 
Chan. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Captain Sardar 
Sikandar Hyat Khan (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Sir H. D. Craik, Bart-., c.s.l, i.C.g., 
(Finance). 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Jogcndra Singh, Minister 
for Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Gokul Cliand Narang, M.A-. 

Ph.D., Minister for Local Self-Government. 
The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Minister 
for Education. 

Civil Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, C. C. Garbctte, O.M.U., c.i.E., 
I.c.S. 

Home Secretary , J. W. Hearn, I.C.S. 

Financial Secretary, F. H. Puckle. 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, P. Marsden. 
I.O.S. 

Revenue Secretary, J. D. Anderson, I.C.S. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretary, ( Southern Canals), H. F. Ashton, 
Secretary, ( Northern Canals), J. B. G. Smith, 
C.I.E. 

Secretary , ( Construction ), A Murphy, o.ii.E. 

Buildings and Roads Branch . 

Secretary , E. L. Crawford. 

Financial Commissioners, Miles Irving, C.I.E. f 
I.o.s. (Revenue), M. K. Calvert, c.i.E., I.c.S., 
(Development.) 


j Budget 

Hkaj>k of Account. i Estimate, 
1931-32. 


(In thousand) 
of Raj: eess. 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts : — 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 1,38,80 

Loans. 

Suspense . . . . . . .... 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses. 

Revenue Reserve Fund . . 1 

Central Road Fund . . . . 0,40 

Deposit with the Government 

of India. 

Total .. 11, '3 

Total Provincial Disbursements 13,52,98 

Closing Balance . . 17,23 

Grand Total .. .. 13,70,21 


MlSOELLA N EO U S D EPARTM ENTS. 

Director of Agriculture, D. Milne, B. Sc. (Agiii , 
(Aberdeen.) 

Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Pandit Janki Nath Aha!, 
Director of Public Instruction, R. Sanderson, 

M.A. 

Inspector General of Police, Sir Charles Stead, 
Kt., C.B.E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G. Trevor. 

/ aspect or -General of Civil Hospitals, Col. H. M. 
Mackenzie, i.m.s. 

Director of Public Health , Lt.-Col. C. A. Gill, 
I.M.S. 

Inspector -General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A. 

Barker, O.B.E., i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, L. J. Peck, M.A. 

/ > ostmaster - General , Ma jo r A. A n gelo . 0 . b . K . 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart, Q.C.B.. 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b . . . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, c.b 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

k.c.s.i., c.b., died at Tonk, January 
187] . 

R. H. Davies, c.s.l 1871 

R. E. Egerton, c.s.l, 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.c.s.i., c.i.E.. . 1882 

James Broad wood J.yal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, k.c.s.i 1892 

William Macworth Yound, o.s.r 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I • 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.c.s.i., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, c.s.l. (Offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.C.I.K., O.SI 1908 

James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) . . . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O'Dwycr, K.c.s.i. . . . . 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.c.i.k., c.s.l. . . 1918 

Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edwai '• Maclagan, k.c.i.k., C.s.l. . . 1920 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, k.c.s.i.. c.i.E. . . 1924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, k.c.i.e., 1P2s 

k.c.v.o., c.ile. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'blc Ciiaudliri, Sir Shahab-ud-Dln, Kt., K.B., Kangra-cum-Curdaspur (Muhammadan. 
Rural.- President, 


Members and Ministers. 


Ex-Officio . 


The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan, M.B.E., K.B., Revenue Member to Government, 
Punjab. 

The Hon’ hie Sir Henry Craik, Bart., C.S.I., I.O.S., Finance Member to Government Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt,., Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders. 

The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan, Noon, Minister for Education, Shahpur East (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, M.A., i»h. D., Minister for Local Self-Government (North- 
West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Nominated. 

Officials. 

Anderson, Mr. J. D., Secretary to Govt., Punjab, Revenue Department . 

Calvert, Mr. H ., cm. k., i.c.s., Financial Commissioner, Development, Punjab. 

Crawford, Mr. E. L., Secretary to Govt., Punjab, Public Works Dept. (Buildings and Roads 
Branch.) 

Garbett, Mr. C. 0., o.m.o., o.i.E., f.u.o.s., i.c.s., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Gill, Lt. -Colonel 0. A., d.p.h., i.m.s.. Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

I [earn, Mr. J. W., T.o.s., Home Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
living, Mr. Miles, O.J.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. , Financial Commissioner, Revenue. 

Marsden. Mr. P., i.c.s., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments. 

Muzaffar Khan, K.lian Bahadur Nawab, C.I.E., Director of Information Bureau, Punjab, and Joint 
Secretary to Govt., Punjab, Transferred Departments. 

.1 Mickle, Mr. F. U., o.i.E., i.c.s., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 

Sale, Mr. S. L., i.c.s., Legal Rememliranecr to Government, Punjab. 

Sanderson, Mr. R. i.k.s., Diiector of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Smith, Mr. J.B.G., o.i.E., Chief Engineer to Government, Punjab, Public. Works Department, 
irrigation Branch. 

Non-officials. 

Glumi, Mr. M. A., Representative of Labouring Classes. 

.lammoja Singh, Captain, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, o.b.i., Representative of the Punjab Officers 
and Soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces. 

Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, B.A., Representative of Indian Christians. 

Baiiim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, K.C.I.E., Representative of General interests. 

Bat tan (hand, Rai Bahadur Lola, O.B.E., Representative of General Interests. 

Boherts, Mr. Owen, Representative of the European and Anglo-Indian Communities. 

Shave, Dr. (Mrs.) M. C., Representative of the European and Anglo-Indian Communities. 

Sheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, o.i.E., Representative of General Interests. 

Elected. 


Name of Member. | Constituency. 


Abdul Gliani, Shaikli 
Aluuad Yar Khan, Daultana, Mian 
Akbar Ali, Pir, B.A., ll.b. 

A llali Dad Kluvn, Ciiaudliri, B.A. 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, LL.B. . . 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur (’aptain, Kao, o.b.K. 

Bansi Lai, Ciiaudliri 

• 'hagai Ram, Lala 

Bisluin Singh, Sardar 

Buta Singh, Sardar, B.A., i.l. B. 

1 'bet an Anand, Lala, B.A., lt<. b. 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Chowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kumar 

Din Muhammad, Mr., M.A., LL.B., k.b 

*’aiz Muhammad, Shaikh, b.a., ll.b. 

> aqir Hussain Khan, Ciiaudliri 
1 azl All, Klian Batiadur Chaudhri, o.B.K. 

Gopal Das, Lala 


West Ihirijab 'towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
(Muhammadan) landholders. 

Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

A mbala Division, North-East (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Ifoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 

Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban 
JuHundur-eMm-JAidhiana (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Sialkot-cwm-G urdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division and Sheikhnpura (Sikh), Rural. 
West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
South-East, Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Urban . 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Lahore and Ferozeporc-ctm-Shcikhupura (Non- 
Muhainmadan), Rural. 
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Name of Member. Constituency 


Gurbacluin Singh, Sardar Jullundar (Sikh), Aural. 

Habib Ullali, Khan Bahadur, Sardar . . . . Lahore (Muhammadan), ltural. 

Haibat Khan Baba, Khan Multan East (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Iman-ud-Din, Maulvi Hosliiapur-mm-Ludhiana (Muhammad an), Aural. 

.Tagdov Khan Kharal Rai Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Juswant Singh, Guru . . . . . . Eerozeporc (Sikh), Aural. 

Jawaliar Singh, Dhillon, Sardar, n.sc. (Agri.) Lahore (Sikh), Aural. 

(Wales), m.s.p. (London). 

•Toti Parshad, Lula, b.a., LL. B. . . . . South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Ur)>an. 

Kesar Singh, Chaudhri. R. s Amritsar-eMm-Gurdaspur (Non-Muhammadan), 

i Aural. 

Labh Singh, Mr., M.A , LL.B. (Cantab). . . . . ' Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 

' (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mamraj Singh, Cholian, Kuriwar, B.A., ll.b. . . 1 Ambala-ctm-Simla (Non -Muhammad an), Aural. 
Manohnr Lai, Mr., M.A. . . (Punjab University). 

Mohan Lai, Aai Bahadur Lala, B.A., ll. b. . . North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Aural. 
Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahiidur, Sardar . . .. Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 

Rural. 

Mohindar Singh, Sardar .. .. .. .. Ludhiana (Sikh), Aural. 

Mubarak All Shah, Sayad .. .. .. .Thang (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Muhammad Abdul Aahmau Khan, Chaudhri .. Jullundur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, Klian Bahadur. Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Malik, O.B.B. 

Muhammad Din, Malak Lahore C-ity (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Muliammad Eusoof, Khwaja. South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Muhammad Hayat, Qureslii, Khan Bahadur, Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mian, c.l.K. j 

Muhammad Hassan, Khan Sahib, Makliduin. ' Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Sliaikh. I 

Muhammad Jamal lvlian, Leghari, Khan Baluch Tuinandars (Landholders). 

Bahadur, Nawab. 

Muliammad Aaza Shah Gilani, Makdumzada, i Multan West (Muliammadan), Aural. 

Sayad. | 

Muhammad Saqid, Shaikh .. .. . . s Amritsar City (M'uliaminadan), Urban. 

Muliammad Sariaraz Ali Khan, Raja ! Jlielum (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Muliammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., LL.B. | Gurgaon-cwm-Hissar (Muliammadan), Aural. 
Mukand Ail, Puri, Mr., M.A i Punjab Industries. 

Mukcrji, Mr. P. . . . . . . . . . . Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 

Association of Commerce. 

MuzalFar Khan, Captain, Khan Sahib, I Mianwali (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Malik. ! 

Narendra Nath. Diwan Bahadur, Aaja, m.a. . . ! Punjab Landholders (General). 

Nathwa Singh, Chaudhri .. .. .. ..I Kanial (Non-Muhammadan), Aural. 

Nazir Hussain, Chaudhri, n.A., LL.B. . . . . I Gujrat West (Muhammciadan) Aural. 

Nihal Chand, Aggarwal, Lala .. .. .. j East and West Central Towns (Non-Muhiim- 

j madan). Urban. 

Noor Alunad Klian, Mian .. .. .. j Montgomery (Muliammadan), Aural, 

Nur Kluin, Klian Sahib, Aisaldar Bahadur. . . ' Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Nurullah, Mian n. Cora. (London), f.k.js.k. . . : Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Paneliam Chand, Thakur . . .. .. . . Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Aural. 

Pandit, Mr. Nanak Chand, m.a. . . . . . . ! Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhainnuulan), Aural. * 

Aaghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant Sardar, Amritsar (Sikh), Aural. 

O.B.E. 

Aamji Das, Ada . . . . . . . . . . Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Ram Sarup, Chaudhri North-West Aahtak (Non-Muhammadan), Aural. 

Ram Singh, 2nd- Lieut., Sardar Ambala Division (Sikh), Aural. 

Aiassat Ali, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. . . . . Gujranwala (Muliammadan), Aural. 

SampuTan Shigli, Sardar Lyallpur (Sikh), Aural. 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala.. . . . . . Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Aural. 

Shall Muliammad, Chaudhri . . . . . . Sheikupura (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sahib, Sardar, m.a. . . Sikh (Urban). 

Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b Sialkot (Muhammadan), Aural. 

Abnasha Singh, Mr., Barrister-at -Law, Seeretarv, 

Legislative Council. 

Hakim Ahmad Shuja, b.a., Assistant Secre- 
tary, Legislative Council. 
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The ProMnce of Burma Ilea between Assam . In appearance the Burman Is usually 
on the North-West and China on the North- somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 


East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is approximately 263,000 
square miles, of which 194,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 6,000 are unad- 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers ami 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
ilattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta loss than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about f>0°. 
North of the Delta the rainf all decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry /one which lies 
in a “ran* shadow” ami has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
lmt this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and cast of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of tills tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 7o inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square milt-B. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted fur European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges ( Vo- 
masi and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. j 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14,607.146. There were 9,092,214 
Bormans, 1,0:57,406 Shans, 1,307,673 Karens. 
103,345 Kuchins, 348,994 China, 634,985 
Aiakanose ami A' an bye, 336,728 Taking? and 
138,739 Pula lings. There is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,411, and Itulo-Burmans, 
182,166. 

The Barmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto- Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
wnt. of the agriculture of the country being In 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
lull tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their rosponse 
*o the call for recruits and their generous 
'mtiibntions to war loans and charitable funds 
s cm to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
* n telligent loyalty to British role, 


features. His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket, on his body and a long skirt or longyl tied 
round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
(somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyl is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman In the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
if sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
! 2,057*24 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Sagalns 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system: the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Fcgu-Maitaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of tlic Salween River. 

Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
I population. The nett total cropped area 
| is 16\ million acres of which nearly I million 
I acres aro cropped more than once. Irri- 
| gatlon works supply water to nearly 1 million 
! acres. Tndia is vory largely dependent on 
; Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second 1o rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part In the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 33,018 square miles, while unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 1,14,025 square 
miles. Government extracts some 45,341 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief .extract over 3,49,679 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amount? 
to over 2,79,1 1 6 tons and firewood over 1 0,38,680 
tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
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Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. There was 
a fall in the price of tin. 

The output of wolfram increased during the 
year 1930 but its value decreased owing to the 
fall in the price of this mineral. Silver, lead 
and zinc ore are extracted by the Burma 
Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
Shan States. Copper in small quantities Is also 
found there. There are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite in Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in 
Myitkyina. The output and value of precious 
stones from the ruby mines decreased during 1930. 
From the mines in the Hukong valley 
jade and amber are won. The oldest and 
largest oil field in the province is at Ycnan- 
gayung in Magwe district where the Burma 
Oil Company has its chief wells. But borings 
in other districts have shown that the oil- 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
dry zone, and the output from the smaller 
fields In Pakokku and Minim districts is now 
considerable, while the wells sunk in Thayet- 
myo district are also showing satisfactory returns. 
More than two-thirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaung and Singu fields. 
The Burma Oil Company take their oil to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe line from Singu 
and Yenangyaung, Other companies take 
it down by river flats. The area under rubber 
is 94,277 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,079 factories, nearly two-thirds j 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly j 
one-sixth are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The average daily number of 
operatives is 98,701. At tho Census of 
1921, 1,935,729 or 28*48 per cent, of the 
total population were engaged outside agricul- 
ture and production. ! 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But. perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
w)rk had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 


of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire tliat its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,738,871 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 82,478. The Legislative Council 
consists of 1 04 members, of wliieh 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the rc« 
strietions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

II ndcr the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent. Judges. 

I The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions J udges ; there arc also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before tho 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
pract ically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 

Public Works. 

Tlic P. \V. D. comprises two Branches, viz., 
the B. & R. Branch and the Irrigation Branch, 

The B. A R. Branch of this Dept.., which is 
i under the Ministry of Forests, is administered 
! by one Chief Engineer and one Deputy Chief 
Engineer. There is also a Personal Asstt, 
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to the Chief Engineer. There are seven per- 1 Their duties, apart from their military work, 
maiicnt Superintending Engineers in charge of is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc. 
circles, four of whom are stationed at. Rangoon, ! irtd guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts! 
and three at Mayniyo. These are officers 
m the administrative ranks. 

Those < •£ the Executive rank are the Executive 
KngineeTs ami Asst. Executive Engineers who 


number 39 (thirty-nine) on the cadre of the 
Indian Service of Engineers. Besides this there 
is also the Burma Engineering Service, Class 
I, which lias been constituted for the purpose 
of gradually replacing the Indian Service of 
Engneers, B. ifc It. Branch; so far 10 (sixteen) 
appointments have been made to this latter 
service. 

Further there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who 9 re 
stationed at Rangoon : 

(i) One Water and Sewage Engineer whose 
designation lias been changed to 
“Superintending Engineers, Public 
Health Circle” with effect from the 
.1st March 1931 ; (ii) Four Sanitary 
Engineers ; (lii) One Electrical In- 
spector ; (iv) Three Electrical Engineers: 
(v) One Consulting Architect ; (vi) One 
Asst. Architect; (vii) One Supt. of 
Stores ; (viii) One Asst. Supdt. of Stores. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which 
is under the control of the Hon’blo Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are four perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo. These are officers of the 
Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 23 on this cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers. Besides this there is also the 
Burma Engineering service, which is a Provincial 
Service. 

Further, there are also temporary Engineers, 
recruited locally and in England, and a River 
Training expert. 

Police. 

The Pcfice Force is divided into. Civil, 
Hilicsry and Rangoon Town Police. The 
first two are under the control of the 
IiHpector-Ueneral of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, ao officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors- General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
•ng Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
•I i vided into battalions . The object of the force 
b to supplement the regular troops In Burma. 


Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are nine Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (claBs I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt. Insi>ector of School Physical Train- 
ing, appointed on a Temporary basis. There 
are also two Inspectresses ol Schools. There Is a 
Chief Educational Officer for the Federated Shau 
States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Daw, Education, Economies, Engineering, 
Medicine and Forestry. 

English and A. V- Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarXaDlefeaturc of edu- 
cation in liunna is the system of elementary 
education evolved, g aerations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyi-kyaung); every monastery I e a 
village school t»nd every Burman boy must, In 
accordance with hi? religion, attend that school, 
-having hia head and for the time wearing the 
yellow rone. At the bpoongyl-kyaungs the boys 
ire taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic. The result Is 
that there are very few boys in Burma who 
\re ivM, able to read and write. Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
In Agriculture. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to Eurojie 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control 0 / the Medical Department Is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Diiectoi, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst and 
to which is also attached a Malaria Bureau, 
an Inspector- General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental Hospital. There is also a Hygiene 
Publicity Officer. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1915. The Director is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained 
substantial financial independence. The present position is set out in the following statement : — 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 

1031-32. 

(A) REVENUE RECEIPTS— ORDINARY. 

Taxes on Income . . 

us. 

12,00,000 

3 .and Revenue 

5,49,56,000 

Excise 

1,09,27,000 

Stamps 

01,50,000 

Forest 

1 ,50,80,000 

Registration 

7,20,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

1 2,25,000 

Irrigation, etc., Works with Capi* 


tal Accounts 

25,80,000 

Irrigation, etc., Works (No Capital 


Accounts) . . 

1,70,000 

Interest 

8,99,000 

Administration of Justice . . 

1 15,54,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

9,40,000 

Police 

9,47,000 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

1,80,000 

Education 

0,40,000 

Medical 

4,11,000 

Public Health 

1,88,000 

Agriculture 

1,20,000 

Industries 

4,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

0,17,000 

Civil Works 

28,50,000 

Receipts in Aid of Superannuation. 

1,38,000 

Stationery and Printing 

4,15,000 

Miscellaneous 

2,90,000 

Total (a) 

10,35,69,000 


(li) REVENUE RECEIPTS— 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

Its. 

Extraordinary Receipts . . 

Total (a) & (h) . . 10,35,69,000 

(C) DEBT BEADS. 


Appropriation for reduction or 


avoidance of debt 

6,32,000 

Depreciation F und — Government 

Presses 

77,000 

Depreciation Fund— Commercial 
Concerns . . 

50,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments 

20,59,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fuud 

55,00,000 

Total (c) 

92,78,000 

Total (a), ( b ) and (<*) 

11,28,47,000 

Opening Balance 

33,00,000 

Grand Total 

11,61,47,000 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
1931 -32. 

(A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUE. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

64,53,000 

Excise 

22,20,000 

Stamps 

1,53,000 

Forest 

70,13,000 

Forest Capital Outlay 

3,81,000 

Registration 

1,87,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

Interest on Works witli Capital 

2,000 

Account 

24 58 ,000 

Other Revenue Expenditure 

9,08,000 

Construction of Irrigation Works, etc. 10,33,000 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 

22,13,000 

Intercut on other Obligations 
Appropriation for reduction or 

81,000 

avoidance of debt 

0,32,000 

General Administration 

1,09,49,000 

Administration of Justice . . 

08,87,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

34,87,000 

Police 

1,60,38,000 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

10,08,000 

Scientific Departments 

72,000 

Education 

3,29,01,000 

Medical 

45,36,000 

Public Health 

12,95,000 

Agriculture 

23,18,000 

Industries 

3,91,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

4,05,000 

Civil Works 

Superannuation Allowances and 

1,87,92,000 

Pensions 

, 51,38,000 

■Stationery and Printing 

13,00,000 

M iscollanoous 

25,20,000 

Extraordinary Charges 

8,000 

Total («) . . 

10,74,06,000 

(B) EXPENDITURE NOT CHARGED 

TO REVENUE. 

Construction of Irrigation, etc.. 

Rs. 

Works 

Payment of Commuted Value of 

9,77,000 

Pensions . . 

. 1 7,29,000 

Total (b) 

27,00,000 

Total (a) & {b) 

(C) DEBT HEADS. 
Depreciation Fund - Government 

11,01,15,000 

Presses 

Depreciation Fund — Commercial 

63,000 

Concerns 


l oans and Advances 

15,33,000 

Civil Deposits 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

. 17,10,000 

Fund 

8,88,000 

Total (c) . . 

41,94,000 

Total (a), (b), <fc (c) . . 

11,43,06.000 

Closing Balance . . 

18,41,000 

Grand Total .. 

11,61,47,000 
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Administration. 

Oovernor, H. E. Sir Charles Alexander limes, I Director 


Director of Public Health, Major G. G. Jolly, 
M.B., Ch. B., C.I.E. 


K.C.S.I., C.I.K., I.C.S. M.B., Ch.B., C.I.E. 

Private Secretary , Captain Basil La ing Clay, Inspector -General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. P. K. Tara- 
jst Bn.. The Q. O. R. W. K. Regt. pore, I.M.S. 

A ides-de-camp, Captain F. O. Hodgkinson, 1st Commissioner of Excise, J. B. Marshall, o,i.b. 
(H.C.O.) Bn. Madras Pioneers and Lieut. John Financial Commissioner {Reserved Subjects ) , 


Innes, R. E., The Xing George's Own Sappers 
and Miners. 

TJonorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Lethbridge, I. A. Captain P. C. H. Lane, 

R.I.M. 


I. G. Lloyd, b.a., 1.0.8. 

Postmaster-General, J. N. Mukerjee, o.B.E. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

Lieut. -Colonel A. P. Phayre, o.b. . . 1 


Indian Aides-de-Camp, Naib-Commandant AA 

Sarran Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Late of the tk a Hon 1 ?A^ g a h , 
Northern Shan Stilt, or liattn.. Burma Military . Aahley Eden, O.S.I. 


Northern Shan States Battn.. Burma Military 
Police. Subadar-Major ana Hony. Lieut. 
Bliagbir Yaklia, Bahadur, late of the North- 
West Border Battn., Burma Military Police. 
Naib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Bahadur. 


A. R. Thompson, c.S.l. . . 

C. U. Aitchison, o.s.i. 

C. E. Bernard, o.s.i. 

Naib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Bahadur, q.*J -L 4 • • 

Reserve Battn., Burma Military Police. 5 it 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. Crosthwaite, 0.8.1. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Thomas Couper, c.S.l.. m.a. 1 O.s. f.* ” 4 MacDonnell, 0.8.1. (a) 

The Hon'hle II Ba, k.s.m., b.A. Alexander Mackenzie, O.s.i. 

Ministers. ?.* * * ; * 

The Hon’hle U Ba Tin, Bar-at-Law. v K-O.S.i. 

The IIonTile Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt., Bar-at-Law. (a) Afterwards ( by creatic 
Miscellaneous Appointments. MacDonnell. 

Director of Agriculture , A. McKerral, c.i.e. m.a., Lieutenant-Governors of B 
B- Sc. Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.8.I. 

Consulting Architect , S. P. Bush. Sir H. S. Barnes, K.o.s.l., K.o.v.o. 

Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi Sir H. T. White, k.c.i.e. 

Southern Shan States, J. Clague, c.i.e., i.c.s. Sir Harvev Adamson, Kt.,’ *k c.s i’ 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, V. S. Grose. gi r Harcourt Butler k 0 8 1 n n 
Director of Public Instruction, J.P. Bulkelcy, m.a. 81r Begtnald Craddock, K.O.S.L ’ 
I.E.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col. C. dc Governors of Burma, 

M. Well borne, o.b.e., i.a. Sir Haroourt Butler, g c.i.e., k.c.s 

Chief Conservator of Forests, S.F. Hopwood. M.C. Sir Charles Innes, K.o.s.l., k.o.i.r., 
SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc., 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


creation ) 


Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.o.s.l 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.o.s.l., k.o.v.o. . . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, k.c.i.e 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.C. 8 .I., LL.D. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, K.o.s.l., c.i.e. . . 1916 

Sir Reginald Craddock, K.o.s.l. .. 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Haroourt Butler, g c.i.e., k.c.s.i. .. 1922 

Sir Charles Innes, K.o.s.l., k.c.i.e., i.ca 1927 


V. B. Leach, n.A., i.c.s. . . . . Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

R. G. McDowall, J.c.s. .. .. .. Secretary, Finance Department. 

H. Cl. Wilkie, n.A., i.c.s. . . . . Secretary, Education Department. 

H. L. Niohlos, b.a., I.c.s Secretary, Revenue Department. 

T. Lister, B.A., i.o.s Secretary, Reforms Officer. 

A. It. Morris, i.c.s. .. ,, .. Secretary, Forest Department. 

V TunYa, K.8.M., a.t.m. .. .. Secretary, Judicial Department. 

R. M. MacDougall, m.a. i.c.s. . . . . Secretary, Local Government Department. 

W. H Payton, B.A., i.c.s Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

A. K.. potter, k, A., i.c.s. .. .. Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department 

R. E. McGuire, M.A., i.c.s Under-Seoretary, Finance Department. 

I! Maung Maung (13), A. T.M., b.a. .. Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

H. K. Ox bury, b.a., i.c.s Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

i Kyaw Din, a.t,m., b.a Under-Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Ka Si, i.c.s. Under-Secretary, Local Government Department* 

1 Sein Tun, b.a. Under-Secretary, Education Department. 

S. Sastri, b.a. Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Lai Bahadur K. M. liasu, b.a... .. Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

H. W. Boyne . . . . . . . . Registrar, Home and Political and Judicial Departments. 

P. N. Sen . . Registrar, Education and Local Government Departments. 

N. B. Rosario Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments. 

W. A. Curtiea . . Registrar, Agricultural and Forest Departments. 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 

I. G. Lloyd, b. A., i.c.s Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects.) 

W. Dunn, c.i.e., i.c.s. .. .. Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects.) 

b lia Thwe, ( A), a.t.m., b.a Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Reserved 

Subjects.) 

r Thein Nyun (A), b.a. .. Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Transferred 

Subjects.) 

• x. Banerjee, b.a. . . . . . . Registrar. 


5 
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Burma Legislative Council . 


BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President. 

The Hon’ble U Pu, b.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy President. 

U Nl, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Ex-Officio Members . 

Officials. 

The Hon'ble 0 Ba. k.s.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Couper, m.a., c.s.i.» 
I.O.s. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Barrlster-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

Nominated Members. 

OFFICIALS. 

R. Q. McDowall, I.C.S. 

A. R. Morris, I.C.S. 

J. P. Bulkeley, C.I.E., i.e.s. 


I. O. Lloyd, I.C.S. 

H. G. Wilkie, i.o.s. 

Lleut.-Col. C. de M. Wellborne.o i.a. 
F. B. Loach, c.i.e., lc.s. 

R. M. MacDougall, I.C.S. 

H. L. Nichols, b.a., I.C.S. 

H. Tonkinson, c.i.e., c.b.e., i.o.s. 

C. W. Dunn, c.i.e., i.o.s. 

P. C. Fogarty, i.o.s. 

U Tun Ya, k.s.m., a.t.m. 

Non-officials. 

U Po Lin, T.p.s. (Landowner). 

Dr. N. N. Parakh, l.f.p., & l.m. <fc s. 

U Kyi Myint, k.s.m. 

D. Venkataswamy. 

Arthur Eggar, Bar-at-Law. 

John Arnold Cherry, C.I.E. 

U I*o Yin, k.s.m. 

T. B. Gibson. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Member. 


U Tun Aung 

U Kun, B.A., Barrister-at-Law . . 

U Po Yin, a.t.m 

D Aung Thin 

V Po Yin 

UBaU. 

M. Eusoof, Bar-at-Law 

0 Chit Hla 

U Ba Than . . . . . . 

U Ba Shin, m.b.e. 

M.M. OhnGhine 

Chan Chor Khine 

The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Bar. -at- Law .. 

L . H. Wellington 

R. K. Ghose 

B. N. Das 

Khan Sahib M. A. Jan 

Mirra Mahomed Rafl, Bar.-at-Law 

M. I. Khan 

Khan Bahadur Wall Mahomed . . 

N. M. Cawasjl, Bar.-at-Law 

E. P. Pillay 

Saw Po Chit, Bar.-at-Law 

Sra flhwe Ba, T.P.B 

Saw Toe Khut 

U Kyaw Din 

Saw Pah Dwai, A.T.M., Bar-at-Law 

U Tun Win 

Oo Kyaw Khine 

U Tba Ban, k.s.m. 

V Kyaw Mya \ 


Name and class of constituency represented, 


Akyab Town (General Urban). 

Bassein Town ( General U rban ) . 

Henrada Town (General Urban). 

| Mandalay Town (General Urban). 

| Moulmein ( General Urban). 

| Prome Town (General Urban) 

| East Rangoon (General Urban). 

| West Rangoon (General Urban). 

Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmein Indian Community (Indian Urbdn). 

I East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 

I West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 

Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst ( General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural). 
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Nam of Member. 


II 80 Nyun 

TJ Ba •• * • « • •• •• 

U Ba So, Bar.-at-Law 

U Tuu Lin, T.P.S. 

IT Ba Myln 

U Aye, Bar-at-Law 

(J Nyoin 

U So In Ba . . .. • » 

(J Waya 

U Bo Hla ■ , . . •• •• 

fl Ko Gyi, T.P.S 

TJ Kin Maung Gyi, Bar-at-Law . . 

IJ Ba Thi 

U Hla Thwin 

IJ Ba Yin, B.A. • « * * » • • • 

II Sein roke « . «« « • •• 

II Tun Tin 

Ti Pan •• • • 1 • » > » • 

U Ba Maung 

U Ba Shin 

U Ni, B.A., Bar-at-Law, By. President. . 

II San Mu t.p.s 

IJ Me, t.p.s 

Hoe Kim Seng 

U Kya Gaing, Bar.-at-Law 

IJ Thein Maung, b.a., m.m.f 

II X hin «. .. . . . , 

II Maung Maung 

U Kan IJ 

U Ant 

II Ba Bin, T.P.S 

U On Nyun .. 

U Maung Gyi 

U Saw 

IJ Ba Tin 

0 San Lu 

U Nge 

Tharrawaddy U Pu 

IT I’o Aye : B.A., Bar.-at-Law 

The Hon*ble [ Pu, h.a., Bar.-at-Law (Presi- 
dent). 

Charles Haswell Campagnac, m.b.e., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Oscar de Glanville o.b.e., Bar.-at-Law) 

It. T. Stoneham 

The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain.Kt., Mar- 

at- I^aw. 

W. Smith 

U Tun Pe, m.a 


Name and class of constituency represented 


Bassein District (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 
Henzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 
Insein (General Rural). 

Katha ( General Rural) . 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 
Lower Chindwin West (General Rural). 
Magwe East (Genoral Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila East (General Rural*. 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rural). 

Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 

Myingyan South (General Rural). 

Pakokku East (General Rural). 

Pakokku West ( General Rural). 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

Pegu South ( General Rural). 

Prome District (General Rural). 

Pyapon (General Rural). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 

Sagaing West (General Rural). 

Shwebo East (General Rural). 

Shwebo West (General Rural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural) 
Thaton (General Rural). 

Thavetmyo (General Rural). 

Toungoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South (General Rural). 

Yamethln North (General Rural). 

Yumethin South (General Rural). 

Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commeroe (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 

Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 


William Tyndall Henry, Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

U Ba Pe, B.A., Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo— Burma India Chamber of Commerce, 

Secretary 

U Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary. 

H. McG. Elliot. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02' and 
27°-30' N. latitude and between 82 0 -81 , and 
88°-26' E. longitude and includes the three pro* 
vlnces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
*s bounded on the north by Nepal ana the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal : on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa is 83,180 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
undei the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
Its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories Is 28.664 square miles and as 
it. is usual to Include them when speaking of Bi- 
* har and Orissa the area of the whole Province 
may be stated at 111,828 square miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, viz., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, Is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north ot the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where it Issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpnr. Following the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirbut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore is known as “ Patna,'* 
t he old town being called “ Patna City.'* 

The Province has a population of 42,238,812 
persons. Even bo with 839 persons per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily Increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-flftb of urban population of the province. 


Animlst* account for 0*16 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar 
more especially North Bihar, being the " Garden 
of India." lllce is tbe staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It Is estimated that 
tbe normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,185,100 acres, barley on 1,385, 500 acres, 
maize or Indian-corn on 1,644,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by tbe demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 2,037,000 acres ol land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is Irrigation In ShahAbad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts in Bihar 
and in Jbalaaore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342, < 00 
acres in 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and in Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 
serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the- Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall Is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or ufl to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Increased outturn 
of tbe rice crop, but also provides tbe moisture 
suecesaary for starting the Bpring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, tbe chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed, 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have ereoted one of tbe largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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ginghbbum district are also one of the largest 
St the world and numerous subsidiary lndustriec 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important ot these are the Tinplate Company 
of India. Agricultural Implements, Ltd ., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enanielled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly spproach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1* million 
tons of coat annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the Iron 
and steel works In both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still (he most important of 
the mineral industries In the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development In the 
past twenty years, while valuable new flelkis are 
being developed et Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world, 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value ot ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 It was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration Into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Oriiwa consists of two sepa- 
rate branches, viz. : — (1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Bach has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Asslitant Secretary, in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is con* 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil Justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munslffs. The jurisdiction of a District J udge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognisable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 


ordinary jurisdiction of a Munslf extends to all 
suits In which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though In point of fact 
be very rarely is, a court of fi^t Instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 

E olice reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
eing referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commie* 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which are to be found In the 
Patna, Tlrhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as In Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by rand- 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct. Is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
sacb as mukadam , p adhan, mauruzi I, tarbarakar 
punethit khariddar and zhikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the land tenures are governed by 
Regulations III of 1872 and II of 1886. 

Police. 

The Departments ol Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under r he general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector* General of Registration, 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superiuten- i 
dents. The force Is divided Into the District i 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department ; 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- j 
tional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district | 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious ! 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted j 
Military Police and one company of Mounted j 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves | 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out In 
the section Education and the tables attached < 
thereto ( q . v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. (ff.r.) 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
1b a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 61 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 612 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc. 6,781,880 patients including 
87,163 in-patients were treated In all the dispen- 
saries in 1929. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 40,13,663. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans hast 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patient* 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. An institute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Patna. 

A medicai college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate. 


II. — Taxes on Income 

1931-32. 
.. 3,90 

V. — Laud Revenue 

.. 1,77,08 

VI. — Excise 

1,01,00 

VII. — Stamps 

1,14,38 

VIII.— Forest 

9,88 

I X. — Reg istrati on 

10,50 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 

(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Expenditure. Budge*. Estimate. 

1931-32. 

XXX.— Civil Works .. .. .10,56 

XXXII. — Transfers from Famine 

Relief Fund .. .. 20,03 

XX XI IT. — Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation .. .. 1,18 

X XXIV.— Stationery and Printing . . 2,60 

XXXV.— Miscellaneous .. .. 5,76 

XXXIX A. — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the 
Central and Provincial 
Governments .. 

XL.- -Extraordinary receipts . . . . 


16,58 


XIII. — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 
kept 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts are 

kept 1,09 

XVI.— Interest 5,21 

XVII. — Administration of Justice. 5,29 

XVIII. — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 6,30 

XIX.— Police 1,85 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage 

XXI. — Education .. .. 7,31 

XXII.— Medical 2,58 

XXIII.— Public Health .. .. 1,57 

XXIV. — Agriculture .. .. 2,58 

XXV. — Industries . . . . 84 

XXVI. — -Miscellaneous Department. 27 


Total revenue 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) . • 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 

Fuad 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund. 

Famine Relief Fund . . 

Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt .. .. 

Suspense . . 

TOTAL RECEIPTS .. 5,97,63 

Opening Balance . . (a) 89,97 

G hind Total .. 6,87,60 


5,75,00 

5,97 


4,08 

3,05 

3,00 

51 


1,0 


(a) Includes 46,47 in Famine Relief Fund and 2,65 for Road Subventions. 
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THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA — contd. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Expenditure. Budget Estimate. 

1031-32. 

5. — Land Revenue .. .. 23,34 

6. — Excise 16,60 

7. — Stamps 2,70 

8. — Forests .. .. .. 8,77 

8A. — Forest Capital outlay charged 

to Revenue 1,05 

9 — Registration 6,0 1 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for 

which capital accounts are 

kept 20,4 6 

15. — Irrigation Revenue Account- 

Other Revenue Expenditure fi- 
nanced from ordinary Revenue. 3,7 2 

15 (1) — Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Famine Insu- 
rance Grants 

16. — Irrigation Capital Account — 


Construction of Irrigation, 
Embankment and Drainage 

Works 1 

1 9. — Intereston Ordinary Debt . . 08 

22. — General Administration .. 73,19 

24. — Administration of Justice . . 41,50 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements . . 31,42 

26. — Police 88,64 

27. — Ports and Pilotage 

30. — Scientific Departments . . 41 

31. — Education 88,59 

32. — Medical 28,87 

33. — Public Health 11,02 

34. — Agriculture 18,98 

35. — Industries 8,96 

37. — Miscellaneous Departments . . 08 

41. — Civil Works 64,87 

43. — Famine 85 

45. — Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 31,75 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Expenditure. Budget Estimate. 


1931-32. 


45 A. — Commutation of Pensions 


Financed from ordinary Revenue 

3,75 

46. — Stationery and Printing 

9,65 

47. — Miscellaneous 

51. — Contribution to the Central 

1,80 

Government by the Provincial 
Government 


51A. — Miscellaneous adjustm e n t a 


between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments 


Total expenditure charged to Revenue 

5,77,49 

Commuted value of pensions 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 

—14 

cial Government 

5,17 

Repayments of Advances from the 
Provincial Loan Fund 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 

51 

(Repayments.) 

4,82 

Famine Relief Fund 

Subvention from Central Road 

24,08 

Development Account 

4,00 

Snspense 

1,05 

Total expenditure not charged to 


revenue 

39,49 

Reserve for unforeseen 

100 

Total expenditure . . 

61,17,98 

Closing balance 

(6) 69,62 

Grand Total .. 

6,87,00 

f Surplus 


Provincials 


L Deficit 

20,35 


(t) includes 30,1 in Famine Relief Fund and 1,65 for Road Subventions. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor. 

Sis excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
k.c.S.i., K.c.i.K., i.e.s. (Sir James David 
Sifton, K.c.i.K., c.s.l., Governor-Designate.) 

Personal staff. 

Private Secretary , Captain A. D. Macnamara. 

Aides-de-Camp , Lt. D. C. S. Sinclair and Lt. K. 
C. 0. Baslyan. 

Honorary Aides-de-camp , Capt. D. J. Mantle Id, 
Capt. W. 0. Henderson, and Mohammad 
Beza Khan Bahadur, Risaldar Major and 
Hony. Lieutenant. 

Executive council. 

The Hon, Mr. J. T. Whitty, o.l.R. 

The Hon. Kaja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 
O.B.B. 

Ministers. 

The Hen. Sir Saiyid Mahamed Fakhr-ud-dir* 
Khan Bahadur, Kt. (Education), 

The Hon. Sir Gane&h Datta Singh, Kt. ( Local 
Self-Government). 


SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political and Ap- 
pointment Departments , M. G. Hallett, O.I.E., 
i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government , Finance Department, 
B. W. Brett, I.O.S. 

Secretary to Government , Revenue Department , 
P. T. Mansfield, I.O.S. 

Secretary to Government (P. W, D .), Irriga- 
tion Branch, £. L. Glass. 
fluildings and Roads Branch, H. A. Gubbay. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, G.E. Fawcus, M.A., 

Inspector-General of Police,R. J. Hirst, B.a.,O.I.e 
Conservator of Forests, Ernest Benskin. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hotpitalt, Lt.*Col. 
W. M. Honston, I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health . Lt.-Col. J.A.S. Phillips. 
Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. I. M. 

Macrae, O.B.E., m.d., i.m.s. 

Director of Agriculture , G. S. Henderson. 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.O., K.o. . . 1920 
Sir Henry Wheeler .. .. 1921 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 

K.c.8.1, k.C.I.E 1927 

H. E. Sir James Sifton, K.C.I.K., 

C.S.I., I.e.s 1932 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 


The Hon’blc Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, 

(President.) 


Mr. S. Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Law, 

(Secretary). 


Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti. 

(Deputy President). 


Babu llaghunath Prasad, 

(Assistant Secretary). 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'blc Mr. J. T. Whitty, O.I.E. | T, » IU i endra Narayan Bhan J a 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’blc Sir Saiyid Muliammad Fakhr-ud-din, West Patna (Muhammadan Rural). 

Kt., Khan Baiiadur. 

The Hon’blc Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. . . East Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

MEMBERS. 


Mr. M. G. Hallett, c.i.e. 

„ W. B. Brett. 

„ P. T. Mansfield. 

„ B. K. Gokhale. 

„ Rai Bahadur Manmatha Nath Sen. 
„ E. L. Glass. 


Nominated Officials. 

Mr. J. A Saunders. 

„ G. E. Fawcus, C.I.E., O.B.E. 
„ F. A. Betterton. 

„ C. L. Philip. 

,, J. R. Dain. 

,, Reginald John Hi st, c.i.e. 
Nominated Non-Officials. 


(Vacant. ) (European). 

Mr. W. H. Meyrick (Bihar Planters). 

Mr .J. A. McKerrow (Indian Mining Associa- 
tion). 

Babu Manlndra Nath Mukliarji (Indian Mining 
Federation). 

Mr A. E. D’Silva (Anglo-Indian Community). 
Rev. Bralananda Das (Depressed classes). 

Khan Bahidur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 

Rai Bahadur Kedar Nath, 

Mr. R. Chandra. 


Babu Bimala Charan Singh. 

Babu Swayambar Das. 

Babu Ram Narayan (Depressed classes). 

Rai Bahadur Ram" Ranvijaya Singh (Industrial 
interest other than Planting and Mining). 
Rai Sahib Harendra Natli Banerji (Labouring 
classes) 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Mukharji (Domiciled 
Bengali Community). 

Mr. Sagram Hembromc (Aborigines). 

Mr. Garbett Captain Mank (Aborigines). 
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ELECTED. 


Name. 


Constituencies. 


Mahan th Manmohan Das 

Babu Ran jandhari Sinha 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 
Itai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 
Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha . . 
Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 
Babu Shrlnandan Prashad Narayan Singh 
Sharraa. 

Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuri 

Babu Harekrislina Chaudhuri 

Babu Sri Narayan Mahtlia 

Babu Ranioshvar Prasliad Singii 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Athar Hussain . . 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan 

Mr. Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mirza 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Bux Chaudhuri 

Maulavi Abdul Aziz Khan 

Babu Kalyan Singh 

Babu Kunja Biharl Chandra 

Itai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha 

Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 

Itai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 
Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti 

Babu Godavarls Misra 

Rai Bahadur Loknath Misra 

Babu Brajamohan Panda 

Babu Radharanjan Das 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra . . 

Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 

Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka 

Babu Jag&nnath Das 

Babu Nlkunja Kishore Das 

Babu Harihar Das 
Babu Radha Prasad Sinha 

Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 

Rai Bahadur Krishnadeya Narayan Mahtha . . 
Babu Badri Narayan Singh 


North-East Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

West Patna (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saran (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

South-East Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Samastipur (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

North-West Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

East- Muzaffarpur (Non -Muhammad an Rural). 
East Gaya (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

East Tatna (Muhammadan Rural). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Klshanganj (Muhammadan Rural). 

Purnea (Muhammadan Rural). 

Santal Parganas (Muhammadan Rural). 
Hazaribagh (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

North Manbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
South Manbhum (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhamm a d a n 
Urban). 

Ranchi (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North Cuttack (Non -Muhammad an Rural) 

North Puri (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

South Puri (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
Sambalpur (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

North Balasore (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
Orissa Division Landholders. 

Singh bhum (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Santal Parganas (South) (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

South Balasore (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
South Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
South Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Central Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
North Champaran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
West Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
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Constituencies. 


Name. 


Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Mehdl 

Chaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul Hasan . . 

Babu Shib Chandra Sin glia 

Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinlia 

Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singh 

Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

Babu Srlkrishna Prashad 

Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 

Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shall 

Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz 

Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman 

Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

Maulavi Hassan Jan 

Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq 

Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

Babu Rajcshvari Prashad 

Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahl 

Babu Bishundeo Narayan Singh 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 

Raja Prithwi Chand Lall Chowdry 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh . 

Rai Bahadur Shynnmandan Sahay 

Babu Lalita Prashad Chaudhuri 

Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 

Bhaiya Rudra Pratap Deo 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharma 

Mr. Kamaldhari Lall 

Babu Jogcndra Mohan Sinha 

Babu Haldhar Prashad Singh 


East Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Monghyr (Muhammadan Rural). 

Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Rural). 

Santal Parganas (NoTtli) (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

South Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

West Gaya (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Central Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
South-West Monghyr (Non -Muhammadan Rural) 
Gaya (Muhammadan Rural). 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Darbhanga (Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Muhammadan Rural). 
Champaran (Muhammadan Rural). 

Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Rural). 

Saran (Muhammadan Rural). 

Orissa Division (Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna Division (Non -Muhammadan Urban). 
North Muzalfarpur (Non -Muhammad an Rural). 

North-West Monghyr (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Central Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Tirhut Division (Non -Muhammadan Urban). 
Purnea (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna Division Landholders. 

Hajipur (Non -Muhammad an Rural). 

South Champaran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Arrah (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Palamau (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

South Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Bhagalpur Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
North Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle ol country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,143 sq. 
miles, of which 82,177 are British territory 
proper, 17,777 (viz., Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from H.E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (103 1) 
is 15,507,723 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 10th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Nizam. 


main divisions of the new comers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ples cf the North, prevails in the North and EaBt. 
.datathi in Berar and the west and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the 
population and is the lingua franca. Marathi 
by 31 per cent, and Condi by 7 per cent. The 
effects of invasion are curiously illus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, boing descendants ol for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as Impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 


The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of“ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country '• of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching nee country of 
( hattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The south- 
east, of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing *.4,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
ivankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 


The People. 

The population of the province is a compa 
ratiyely new community. Before the adveni 
the whole of it was peopled bj 
1 ° d i # v, ther Primitive tribes and thesi 

aboriginal inhabitants fared better from th< 
th . an t heir like in most parts of Indiz 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
infi JjJ ccessiv ® waves of immigration flowee 
rnmh£lf Province J f r om aU rides. The earlj 
foriiti t ta ^\ e nf driven into the inaccessible 
# n( L hma : ? here the y f0Tm nearly s 
EXf/f 6 ! 11101 ® population of tho C. P 
55J5f n *2 md in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east. Th< 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculturo, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-oporative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
zemindari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,127 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
tho forest area is about 3,330 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; in the most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 83 per cent, 
and in Berar t he figure is still higher. The culti- 
vated area is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 15 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil-seeds 
with 55 per cent, and cotton with 8 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 46 per cent. Next 
comes juar and then pulses and other cereals and 
oil seeds, of the cropped area, jowar covers 31 
per cent, then wheat and oilseeds. In agriculture 
mors than half the working population U female, 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Pars! manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1930 was 1,83,897 
maunds, valued at Rs. 55,13,010. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial oencerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1929 employed 
2,037 persons and raised 621,905 tonB. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 882,331 
tons and 7,656 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 902 in 1930, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 68,856. 
The same economio influences which are Ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
re-war reports showed an increase in volume 
y one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by eight Secretaries and five under- 
secretaries. Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-official and two Ministers, 
the latter being In charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows: — 38 elected from the 
C.P. ; 17 elected from Berar ; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officials; 
8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C. P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlement* and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 


the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Dircctcr 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Registration, and Registrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who Is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail 
except at Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
pore and District Jails at Raipur, Narsinghpur, 
Amraoti and Akola where there are whole 
time Superintendents and whose work is 
also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The Deputy 
Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar and 
manages the estates of his district which are 
under tne Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil 8ervlce ; (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Nalb 
Tahslldars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lam bard ar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner i* 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not Iosb than 10 years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(12 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced' 
under the Punjab Municipal Aots and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several) 
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revising Acts extend its scope and the C. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
o f the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 74 such 
bodies in the Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment. Act passed in 1920 there is a Local 
Board for each tahsil and a District Council 
for each district. The Local Board con- 
sists of elected representatives of circles 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding m numbers one-fourth of 
the Board, and the constitution of the District 
Council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The District Councils in the Central Province.- 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and Local Boards derive tlieir funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the District Councils and with few 
exceptions Local Boards also are non-officials. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion. while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 5,03, Pan- 
rhayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of tho Panchayat 
system. At present this post is kept vacant 
on account of financial stringency. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department ( Buildings and 
(loads and irrigation Branches) Is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who are Secretaries to 
the Government. There are two Superintending 
Engineers for each Buildings and ltoads and 
Irrigation. The Province is well served by a 
network of roads, some of which have been 
constructed as famine relief works. In a 
number of cases these roads are not fully bridged 
and_are, therefore, impassable to traffic at times 
during the rains. During the last. 14 years, Govern- 
ment has been pursuing a policy of transfer of 
certain State roads of local importance and 
buildings situated thereon to tile District 
Councils for maintenance and up to date 1,1 47 
miles of metalled and 802 miles of unmctalled 
roads have been transferred . 

State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03). The Irrigation Branch of the department 
was separated from the Hoads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920. During the last thirty-two years 
a sum of Hs. 7 crores has been expended 


on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Walnganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Mani&rt canals. 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wain- 
ganga Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, 
were sanctioned originally as productive works 
and the remainder were all sanctioned as 
unproductive works. The three works sanc- 
tioned as productive have all failed to justify 
their classification in that category and have 
now been transferred to the unproductive list. 
The conditions in the province are suen 
that irrigation works cannot be expected to be 
productive and their construction is justified 
only on account of their value as a protection 
against famine. The normal area of annual 
irrigation is at present about 4 25,000 acres, and 
the income from these works is somewhat 
less than the expenditure incurred on their 
maintenance and management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the CantonmentB and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to cne man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, throe Deputy Inspectors- General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Hallway 
Police with headquarters at Kaipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood In 
other parte of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman *.nd not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
five Inspectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Inspect rosBes. An 
Agency Inspector supervises the schools In the 
central pro vinces States. Schools are divided 
into schools for general education and schools 
for special education. The latter are schools 
in which Instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education. The main 
divisions of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 
divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
In which instruction is given wholly in the 
Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle School* 
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in which instruction is given both in English 
and the Vernacular. In the High School classes 
instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1022-23. For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
olaases are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type . 
They are “recognised** by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided rceognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
which have been too recently opened 
to have acquired “ recognition." Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up to the M.A. standard in Arts. Hislop College 
is affiliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
The College of Science teaches up to the M.Sc. 
standard in Science. In Jubbulpore Robertson 
College teaches up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
standards. The King Edward College teaches 
up to the B.A. degree in Arts and the Inter- 
mediate degree in Science. The province con- 
tains also a Teachers* Training College at 
Jubbulpore and Normal Schools at different 
centres in the province and an Engineering 
School at Nagpur. There is a Technical Institute 
at Araraoti, which is controlled by the 
Department of Industries. There is also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Collegiate Education is under the control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
University was established by the Nagpur 
University Act of 1923. A University Law 
College has been established at Nagpur with 
effect from the 1st July 1925. 

A® a corollary to the Central Provinces Uni- 
versity Act the Central Provinces High School 
Education Bll) was passed in 1923. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 


of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
arc also represented on the Board. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 

f ro vince are respectively controlled by an 
nspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur. The 
principal medical institutions are the Mayo 
Hospital at Nagpur, opened in 1874, with 
accommodation for 213 in-patients; the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 
1886, and accommodation for 105 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 

J ital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
ubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 200 in-patientB. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhindwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate womcn’B 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been oponed for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 120 out of 179 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
.Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. The Government in 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas. There are at present 39 
such dispensaries. A school for training health 
workers has been started ut Nagpur and 48 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened. A 
start in the direction of opening a Health 
Institute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur. * 

Finances. 

The budget presented this year was a pro- 
gressive one. Its success was in no small 
measure due to the cautious and skilful handling 
of the provincial finances in the post reform 
period by successive finance mombers. The 
willingness of the Council to submit to new 
taxation during the depressing days of 1923 
was another factor that tended to maintain the 
equilibrium of the finances. The shadow of 
famine brooded over the northern districts 
in the provinces in the current year, but Govern- 
ment lost no time in extending relief on a lavish 
scale, with the result that the outlook is more 
hopeful. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


^Estimated Revenue for 1031-32. 
Principal Head* of Revenue. 

Ra. 

Taxes on Income 25,000 

Land Revenue 2,48,90,000 

Excise 04,24,000 

Stamps #1,00,000 

Forest 54,97,000 

Registration 6,00,000 


Totfll .. 4,65,42,000 


Irrigation. 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept — 4,33,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept 1,37,000 


Total .. —2,96,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest 7,79,000 


Civil Administration. 

Administration of Justice .. 5,18,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 2 85,000 

Police 78,000 

Education 7,28,000 

Medical 67,000 

Public Health 53,000 

Agriculture 3,40,00C 

Industries 20,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 7,64.000 


Total .. : 8.53,000 


Civil Works. 

Civil Works 7,24,000 

Miscellaneous. 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 66,000 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 65,000 

Miscellaneous 4,37,000 


Total . . 5,68,000 


Extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary reoeipts . . 45,000 


Debt Beads . 

Rs. 

Deposits and Advances — Famine 
Relief Fund 

11,36,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 


Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

4,77,000 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies 

400 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

30,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

42,000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . . 

2,80,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments 

52,54,600 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 

30,52,000 

Total Debt Heads .. 

1,02,72,000 

Total Revenue and Receipts . . 

6,14,87,000 

f Ordinary 


Opening balanced Famine Relief 
l Fund 

51,42,000 

Grand Total . . 

6,66,29.000 

Estimated Expenditure for 1031-32. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. 

Land Revenue .. •« •• 

24,50,377 

Excise 

10,00,930 

Stamps 

1,70,000 

Forest 

40,91,474 

Registration 

2.07,874 

Total . . 

79,20,655 

Irrigation . 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . . 

29,06,000 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues 

1,81,000 


Total Provincial Revenue , . 5,12,15,000 


Total . 


30,87,000 
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Estimated Expenditure ioh 1631.32 — contd. 

Hi. 

Irrigation — contd. 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A. — Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants 

B. — Financed from Ordinary 

Revenue .. .. .. 55,000 


Total .. 

55,000 

Debt Services. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt. . .. 

Interest on other obligations 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt , . 

—1,69,000 
41, COO 
4,77,000 

Total . . 

3,49,000 

Civil Administration . 


General Administration Reserved 

Do. Transferred 

Administration of Justice . . . . 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Scientific Departments 

71,56,637 

58,999 

31,98,115 

10,17,439 

62,05,620 

16,000 

Education — 

Reserved 

Transferred 

Medical.. 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries— 

Reserved 

Transferred 

1,12,000 

52,83,474 

14,17,040 

4,24,039 

18,57,200 

27,000 

2,63,680 

Miscellaneous Departments— 


Reserved 

2,02,992 

Total 

2,72.40 2 5 

Civil Works . 

Civil Works — 

Reserved .. ,. 

Transferred 

62,700 

67,25,200 

Total . . 

5737,900 


Rs. 

Miscellaneous. 


Famine 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

29,42 200 

Stationery and Printing— 


Reserved 

6.48,000 

Transferred 

17,000 

Miscellaneous — 


Reserved 

1,08,120 

Transferred 

5,96,000 

Total .. 

42,1 L, 320 

For rounding 

Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,86,60,110 

Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 


Forest Capital outlay 

Construction of Irrigation Works 
Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

46,000 

15,84,000 

5,53,000 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue— 


Commuted Value of Pensions . . 

9,50,000 

Total . . 

31,33,000 

Debt Beads. 


Deposits and Advances — 


Famine Relief Fund 


Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

7,72,0C0 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Press 

19,000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

2,00,000 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

35,92*000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

20,16,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 

65,99,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments 

5,83,92,110 

r Ordinary 

Oloslng balance < Famine Relief 
i. Fund , . 

19,58,890 

62,78,000 

Grand Total . . 

6,86,29,000 

Revenue Surplus .. 

25.51.890 
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Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., K.c.s.l., 
C.B., O.I.E., O.V.O., O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Members of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson, M. A. 
(Oxon). Kt., O.I.E , O.B.E., 1.0 8 

The Bon’ble Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Dr. P. S. Deshmukh. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. P..laiswal, B.sc., LL.B. 

SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary , Hyde Clarendon Gowan, b.a., 
o.i.e., V.D., 1.0.8. 

Financial Secretary , N. J. Rougliton, i.c.s. 

Revenue Secretary , G. P. Burton, I.O.S. 

Settlement Secretary , C. F. Waterfall, i.C.s. 

Legal Secretary, It. E. Pollock, i.C.s. 

Education Secretary, C. E. W. Jones, M.A., o.i.e. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, ( Buildings 
and Hoads Branch), J. A. Baker, C.I.E. 

Secretary, Public Works Department , ( Irrigation 
Branch ), Col. H. dc L. Pollard- Lowsley, c.m.g., 
O.i.e. 

Heads of departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages and Inspector General of Re- 
gistration, G. C. V. Ramadan, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. A. Malcolm. | 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, G. C. F. Ramgden, I.C.s. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax, Khan Bahadur 
Wall Muhammad, b.a. 

Posmaster -General, J. N. Mukerji, b.a., o.b.e. 

Accountant-General, M. A. Hafeez, M.A. 

Judicial Commissioner, R. J. Jackson, B.A,, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Jackson Powell, b.a.. i.m.s. 

Inspector-General of Police , Thomas Henry 
Morony, c.I.E, 

Director of Public Instruction, C. E. W. Jones, 
C.I.E., M.A. 

Lord Bishop, The Right Reverend Alex. Wood, 
M.A., o.b.e. 

Inspector -General of Civil Hospitals, Col. F. E. 
Wilson, M.B., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Major C. M. Ganpathy, 
M.C.M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S. 

Political Agent, Central Provinces Feudatory States, 
K. L. B. Hamilton, I.C.s. 

Director of Agriculture, Francis Joseph Plymen, 

A. O.G. I. 

Director of Veterinary Service, Major R. F . 
Stirling, f.r.c.v.8. 

Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, R. N. Banerji, m.a. 


Chief Commissioners. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1860 

Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Spence ( Officiating ) . . 1862 

R. Temple ( Officiating ) 1862 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1883 

J. S. Campbell ( Officiating ) . . . . 1864 

R. Temple 1864 

J. S. Campbell ( Officiating ) . . . . 1866 

R. Temple 1865 

J. H. Morris ( Officiating ) 1867 

E. Campbell 1867 

J. H. Morris ( Officiating ) 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R. H.Keatlnge, V.C., c.s.l. (Offg.) 1870 

J. H. Morris, c.s.l. 1872 

C. Grant ( Officiating ) 1879 

J. H. Morris, C.s.l. 1879 

W. B. Jones, c.s.l. .. .. 1883 

C. H. T. Crosthwalte ( Officiating ) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatric ( Officiating ) 1886 

J. W. Neill ( Officiating ) 1887 

A. Mackenzie, c.s.l. 1887 

R. J. Crosthwalte (Officiating) . . . . 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill ( Officiating ) 1890 

A. P. MacDonell, c.s.l 1892 

J. Woodburn, c.s.l . f Officiating) .. .. 1893 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, C.8.I., K.c.l.E 1895 


The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibctson, C.s.l.. . 1898 

„ Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.c.s.l. 

(Officiating) .. .. 1899 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, c.s.l., C.I.E. 

(Officiating) 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, c.s.l., k.c.i.b. 

( Officiating ) 1904 

Confirmed 23rd Dec. 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. O. Miller, c.s.l. . . 1905 

S. Ismay, c.s.l. (Officiating) . . . . 1906 

Until 21st October 1906. 

A. F. T. Phillips (Officiating) . . . . 1907 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 21st November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.c.s.l. 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, c.s.l. .. 1912 

Sub. pro tem. from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr.W.Fox-Strangways, C.S.I., 

(Sub. pro tem.) 1912 

The Hon’ble Sir B.Robertson, K.c.s.l., C.I.E. 1912 

„ Mr. Crump, o.B.l.(Officiaf ing) 1914 

„ Sir B. Robertson, K.C.s.r. . . 1914 

„ Sir Frank George Sly, k.c.sj., 

1.0.8 1919 

Governors. 

H. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.c.s.l 1926 
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The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-lndus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Wazlristan and 
South Waziristan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
Is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-tlfths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 150. 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peslmwar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population w a s mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the Greek Invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In B.C. 327 then thei nvasions of 


the Sakas, and of the White Huns and l?*er 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last c ame the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through ltazmak to Sararoghu, Jandola 
and back to the licrajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitate!? its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double object, In the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and 'Jhitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. Jn political 
questions there is no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and the local officer; 
an arrangement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting tile 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian jwlitical cireJes and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
, u/iofficials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. dc S. Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
All, M.c.s., T. Rangacharia, Chaudhri Shaha- 
buddlu, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Bahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Holton, i.o.s. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Pamer, 1 . 0 . 8 . t Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
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Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
t< a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee's de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all Its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- j 
siontr which lias since been sanctioned and 
reform of the juaicial administration in j 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
ber* of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

" If (concluded the Majority) the Fathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given ttcope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme j 
afttr which it is now striving we arc assured j 
tha'i with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her/' 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1931) 
is 4,682,685, made up as follows: — 


Hazara 669,636 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,753,744 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,259,305 


This last figure is estimated. There arc 
only i61 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
a here it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than In any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 


wifery and eariy marriage are among them* 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, U 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently Bcttlcd in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
botrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and Insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes tiie Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in l)era Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, arc extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hcnco the annual ranges of temperature arc 
frequently very large. The Province has 
I two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 

| when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
waite : “ Men drink once a day aud the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It Is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire." 
With tho exception of the Kunhar ltivcr, in 
Hazara, which flows into tho Jholura, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests bat are 
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now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
Jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bears, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal: — 
Takht-l-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pie Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
siristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safcd Koh, in the Kurraro 
Agency, 15,521 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha* 
Sara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the , 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes j 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- j 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- : 
W. F. P., via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carr ied large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily j 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will he considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course ol time, develop both the 
manner and amount, of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
ire already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motoi traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in tbo British administered districts 
as In the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 26 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady • 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 


nave improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
Imposed by financial embarrassments. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per oent. females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 18*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially Im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homeB. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province lias until 1932 been conducted 
by the Chief Commissioner and Agent to 
the Governor- General in Council. His staff 
consists of — 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 

partments requiring special knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are ; — 

Chief Commissioner <fc 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 
Under-Secretary 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 
sioner ana Revenue 
Administration. ■{ Secretary 

Resident in Wazirbtan . . I 
Deputy Commis- ‘ 
sioners . . 5 I 

Political Agents . . 5 f 12 
District Judges .. 2 
Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Assist- J-13 
L ant Political Agents 
f Two Judicial Commis* 

[ sioners. 

Judicial Commr.'s^ Two District and 
Court <fe Dis- 1 Sessions Judges, 
trict Judges. L One Additional ditto. 

The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
coileetorates in charge of tahsildars, who ar3 
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Invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exereise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
or kinship and ancient anoestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced In the towns. There are 
also district boards. The distriot is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Hoads and Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of oivil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The Improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 

A Governor’s Province. —In January 1932 
it was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was gazetted, 
subject to the following modifications : — 

(o) that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council shall be forty ; 

(6) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Rs. 66.000, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Rs. 42,000 ; and 
(c) that Section 68 of the said Act shall cease 
to have effect in its application to the Province. 
This notification shall have effect from such 
date or dates In respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified. 

Electoral rules were notified in February 1932. 

The Administration. 

The principal officers In the present 
Administration are : — 

Agent to the Governor General and Chief Com - 
missioner ' The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Sir Ralph 
Griffith, Xt„ (Assumed charge 10th 

Sept. 1981). 
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Personal Assistant , Captain N. B. Burge. 
Resident-Waziristan , B. J. Gould, c.m.o., 0.1.1., 
I.C.B. 

Judicial Commissioner, J. H. R. Fraser, O.I.E. 

0. b.e., i.o.s. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner, Khan Bahadur 
Saaduddln Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Commissioner, Lieut.-Col. M. E. Rae. 
Secretary to Chief Commissioner, C. H. Gidney, 

1. e.s. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Capt. 

H. A. Barnes. 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Rai Bahadur Lala Chuni Lai. 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Khan Sahib Haji Gulam Naqshband 
Khan. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads Branch, Colonel H. S. Gaskcll, 
D.S.O., R.E. 

Secretary , Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, F. H. Burkitt, C.I.E., O.b.e. 

Chief Medical Officer, Lieut.-Col. C. I. Brierley, 
C.I.B., I.M.S. 

Inspector General of Police, J. H. Adam, o.b.e. 
Commandant , Frontier Constabulary, V. A. Short. 
Director of Public Instruct ion, J. H. Towle, i.e.s., 

If. A* 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle , J. F. Blakiston. 

District and Sessions Judge, J. Almond, 
Bar-at-Law, i.C.S. (Peshawar). 

K. B. Arbab Wali Muhammad Khan (Dorajat). 

Political Agents. 

Captain W. R. Hay, Dir Swat and Chitral. 
Major J. W. Thomson-Glover, o.b.e., Khyber. 
Captain K. C. Packman North, Waziristan. 
Capt. B. P. Ross Hurst, M.C., Kurram. 
Brevet-Major H. H. Johnson, M.M., South 
Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

A. J. Hopkinson, I.C.S. , Hazara. 

O. K. Caroe, I.C.S., Peshawar. 

Lieut.-Col. E. W. C. Noel, C.i.e., d.S.o., Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

L. W. H. D. Best, o-B.B-, M.C., I.C.S., Kohat. 
Captain W. F. Campbell, Bannu. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold Deane, k.c.s.i., 
from 9th November 1901 to 3rd June 1908. 
Died 7th July 1908. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
G.C.I.E., k.c.s.i., from 4th June 1908 to 9th 
September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.c.s.i., 
K.c.I.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, k.o.v.o., 
o.s.l., i.o.s., from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.c.I.E., C.S.I., i.C.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, k.c.i.e., C.8.I., 

I. c.s., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931. 
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The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 07,834 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 wero in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931. nearly 5J 
millions were Hindus, over 2f millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent, of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per oent. speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which It 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rioe Is the staple food crop, nearly 46,51,748 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Teral irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and Jute are the most Important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 433,809 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 32,994 acres arc devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall Is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the KhaBi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 * 8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred In 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, whereabout 350,000 tons are raised 
annually. Limestone Is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jatntia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Caro hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Oaohar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
In Assam was recently published In the 


memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
stateB that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a carved belt of country 
along Hie basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt 1 b traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured In the Assam Valley* 
the weaving being done by the women* 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth Is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important Industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over parts of India. A large neet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers In both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There is an unmetalled trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Gauhatl and to Cberrapun- 
jee and also between Dimapur, on the Assam 
Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the Capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, is under 
construction. The Government of Assam have 
recently launched Into a large programme of 
road improvements. About 735 miles are to 
be bridged throughout and the surface Improved 

S r metalling and gravelling where possible. 

ufcha roads will be maintained by means of 
mechanical plant which has proved successful 
in maintaining, throughout the year, a surface 
fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has increased 
on all sides and the demands for better roads 
has been insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement ana 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in reoent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dlbru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumdlne 
to Gauhatl where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
'system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
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In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1019. The present financial position is set out in the following 
table: — 

Estimated Provincial Revenue for 1981-32. (In Thousands of Rupees.) 


Taxes on Income 4,00 

Land Revenue 1,34,61 

Excise .. 58,38 

Stamps 2100 

Forest 22,63 

Registration .. 2,29 


State Railways (net) 

Interest .. 1,98 

Administration of Justice . . . . 2 20 

Tails and Convict Settlements . . 84 

Police 1,97 

Education 3,11 

Medical 2,07 

Public Health 1,01 

Agriculture 1,46 

Industries 6 

Miscellaneous Departments .. 4 8 


Civil Works 6,93 


In aid of Superannuation .. a 7 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 48 

Miscellaneous 1,24 


Miscellaneous adjustments botwccn 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 


Provincial loan account .. .. 14,38 

Famine Insurance Fund 

Government Press — Depreciation 

Fund 9 

Loan from the Central Govt. . . 2 ,50 


Total Receipts .. 3,07.88 

Opening Balance .. 1,50 

Grand Total . . 3,09,38 

Estimated Provincial Expenditure fot 1931-32. 
(Reserved } — 

Land Revenue 21,26 

Stamps 71 

Forest 19,99 


State Railways 9 


Subsidised Companies 

M iscellaneous Railway expenditu re 3 


Navigation, Embankments ♦ and 
Drainaue Wnrku , .. 83 

Interest on ordinary debt .. .. 1,11 

Repayment of loan from the 

Provincial Loans Fund . . . . 35 

General Administration .. .. 26.18 

Administration of Justice .. .. 11,62 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 6,34 

Police 26,90 

Police (Assam Rifles) .. .. 3,88 

Ports and Pilotage i y 9 

Scientific Departments .. ,. 11 

Education (European) .. .. 76 

Medical . . 1 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 50 


Civil Works 43,03 

Famine Relief and Insurance .. 6 

Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions .. .. „ .. 8,24 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 8,63 

Miscellaneous .. ... 1 54 

Expenditure In England . . . . 10,46 


Outlay on Forests (Goal para 
tramway side ) 22 


(Transferred)— 

Land Revenue 1 

Excise 6,56 

Registration ljsi 

General Administration .. .. 1,18 

Scientific Depts 1 

Education (other than European) . . 33 34 

Medical 13,31 

Public Health 7 31 

Agriculture 8,81 

Industries 2,18 

Miscellaneous Departments .. 2 


Civil Works 5,21 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 68 

Miscellaneous .. 3,00 


Payment of commuted value of 
pensions .. .. 56 


Loans and Government Advances 
by ABsara 4,85 


Civil works not charged to revenue 26,50 

Provincial subvention from Central 
Road Development account .. 1,77 

Total Disbursements .. 3,04,58 

Closing balance 4,80 

Grand Total .. .. *. .. 3,09,38 


Construction of Railways 
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Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under, a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with theBengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, CLota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam wa« re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital iB Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor, 

H. E. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, 
K.C.S.I., C.B.E., I.o.s. (Michael Keane , Esq., 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor-Designate). 

Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulln, Kt., m.a., b.l. 

TheHon'ble Mr. A. J. Laine, O.t.E., I.C.S. 
Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, b.l. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, bj.. 
Personal Staff of His Excellency the j 
Governor. 

Private Secretary , Major D. G. P. Mansel 
Shewen, 3/15 Punjab Regiment. 

Aide-de-camp , Second-Lieut. T. Trotter, 1st 
Bn. K. R. Q. C. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Nain- 
sing Mall. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. B. Beddow, v.D., s.v., Light Horse, Auxi- 
liary Force. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp , Subadar Krishna Lai 
Chettie. 

Secretaries, etc., to Government. 

Chief Secretary , E. G. Soamcs., c.I.e., i.o.s. 
Secretary to Government ( Finance and Revenue ), 
C. K. Rhodes, I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government ( Transferred Depart- 
ment *), H. G. Dennehy, i.o.s, (offg.) 


Under Secretary to Government , S. Goh&in, m.a., 
B.L. 

Under Secretary ( Transferred Departments), 
Abdul Hye Ch&udhuri, B.L. 

Secretary to Government ( Legislative Department 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council , 

B. N. Rau, 1.0.8. 

Offg. Secretary to Government in the P. W. D., 
E. P. Burke, I.S.E. 

Under Secretary , P.W J)., S. G. Butler, i.s.E. 

Assistant Secretary , Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments , A. V. Jones. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Rai Sahib 
Snrendra Chandra Datta. 

Registrar , Assam Secretariat ( P . W, D.), Mr. 

C. A. S. Perry, v.D. 

Heads of Departments. 


Director of Land Records, I. Q. Registration , 
etc., W. L. Scott, C.I.E. , I.O.S. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society & Village Authorities, I. Majid, 
I.C.S., (offg.) 

Director of Agriculture, A. G. Birt (offg.) 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
W. Harris. 

Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, J. S, 
Owden, (offg.). 

Conservator of Forests, Western Circle , A. J. W. 
Milrov. 

Commissioner of Ercisv, Reg istrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, F. A. S. Thomas, i.e.s. 

! Director of Surveys, Col. H. J. Couchrnan, D.S.O., 
M.c. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator General, B. N . Rau, 
I.C.S. 

Inspector General ot Police, T. P. M. 
0 'Callaghan. 

I Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small. 

j Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. J. P. Cameron, C.I.E. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. D. Murison. 

j Offg. Chief Engineer , E. P. Burke. 

Governors. 

! Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, k.c.S.i., k.c.i.e 

i 1921. 

j Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.c.SJ., k.c.i.e., 1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K.C.S.I., k.c.i.e., 1925. 

j Sir William James Reid, K.C.I.E., c.s.l., 1925. 

; Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.0.8JL, 

I C.B.E., 1927. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Kt. 
The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, (M.E., i.o.s 


( President ). 
(Nx -officio). 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


The Rev. J. J. M. Nichols- Roy 

Babu Sanat Rumar Das 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabartl . . 

Babu Bircndra Lai Das 

Babu Kallcharan Muchl 
liai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaudhuri 
Babu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhuri 
Bauu Chlratan Mochl . . 

Mr. Sasankar Moha Das 

Kumar Pram&thesh Chandra Barua 
Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri 

Srijut Bepin Chandra Ghose 

Ral Bahadur Rnjani Kanta Datta Chaudhuri. 
Kai Sahib Dalim Chandra Bara 
Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb 
Srijut Brindaban Chandra Goswaini 
Srijut Jogendra Nath Gohain . . 

Srijut Kasi Nath Saikia 

Srijut Mohendra Nath Gohain 

Ral Bahadur Nilambar Datta 

Sriiut Sarveswar Barua 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid 

Haji Idris Ali l arlaskar 

Khan Bahadur (Maulavi) Dewan Abdur Rehiiu 

Chaudhuri 

Maulavi Muna war Ali 

Maulavi Abdur Raliim Chaudhury 

Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Manuan 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury . . 

Maulavi Mahmud Ali 

Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams 
Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 

Mr. W. Douelas 

Charles H. Wltherlngton 

Mr. H. W. Hockenhull 

W.E.D. Cooper 

F. J. Heathcote 

The Hon’ble Ral Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua . . 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Hailakandi 
Sylhet Sadar 
Sunamganj 
Habiiganj (North) 
Habiiganj (3outli) 
South Sylhet 
Karlmganj 
Dhubrl 
Gauhati 
Goalpara 
Barpata 
Tezpur 
Maugaldai 
Nowgong 
Sibsagar 
Jorhat 
Golaghat 
Dibrugarh 
North Lakhlmpnr 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Sylhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Cachar ditto. 


Svlhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto. 

Hablganj (North) ditto. 

Habisranj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Kanmganj ditto. 

Dhubri ditto. 


Goalpara cum South Sal ditto, 
mara Thana. 

Kanirup and Darrang ditto, 
cum Nowgong. 

Sibsagar mm Lakhlmpnr ditto. 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce end Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 
Officials. 


G. E. Soamea. 
S. P. Desai. 

H. G. Dennehy. 


Vacant. 

G. A. Small. 


Babu Krishna Atal Bhattacharya. 
Srijut Mahendra Lai Das . 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Mash raf. 
Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das. 

Klrui Bahadur Keramat Ali. 


Non-Officials 

Rev. Tanuram Saikia, representing the Labourin ; 

Subadar-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, 
o.b.i., I.D.S.M., representing the inhabitants 
of backward tracts 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly u rider British officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
It was traversed by the Array of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan Wur, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
It now exists was Sir Bobert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the B&luch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibl, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more thau ll| inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
wan 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
oases to 8. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 


on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
snd transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
'he Balnch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer & 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
iiarvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Makran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown hi the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education 1 b imparted in 110 public schools oj 
all kinds with 7,431 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, snch as 
Sibi and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Shaxigh and Harnai on 
tlie Sind-Pishin Bailway and in the Bolan Pass. 
The output of coal in 1929-30 was 16,959 40118. 
Chromite is extracted in the Zhob District 
near Ilindubagh. The chrome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand. Lime-stone is 
quarried in small quantities. The output of 
chromite during 1929-30 amounted to 17,906 
tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also In the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the CShagul 
Levy Corps. The Province does not pay for 
itself and receives large subsidies from the 
Imperial Government. 
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Agent to the Qorernor-Q neral and Chief Com • 
missiover in Baluchistan, The i! on'ble Hr. 
A.N. L. Cater, O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Lt.-Col, 
J. A Brett, C I.R. 

Secretary. Public Works Department , Brigadier 
C. It. JIaswelJ, c.i.E. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner, Captain It. It. 
Burnett, o.b.e. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Major G. L. Botham, 

M.<\ 

Political Agent, Kalatand Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col. 
C. T. C. Piowden, i.A. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner. 
Quetta, Major E. T. It. Wickham, M.v.D. 

Pc litica l Agent, SiLi, Capt. JI. M. Boulton. 
political Agent, Loralai, Lleut.-Col. S. Williams. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com • 
misdoner ,Quetta-Pishin, H. Weightman, I.c.s. 

PoWi/al Agent, Chagai, Khan Bahadur Shurbat 
Khan, c.i.e. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Captain Faiz 
Muhammad Khan. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer , 
Lt.-Col. A. N . Dickson, l.M.s. 

Civil Surgeon, Sibi, A. J. O’Connor. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Major H. Williamson, i.M.S. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of wnich the headquarters are at Port Blair 
by sea 78 - mil s from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madia- and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communica- 
tion. 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 035 
square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation is 20,459. Tire Islands are adminis- 
1 cred by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 


Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, G. Worsley, 
B.A., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Senior Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Major 
A. J. D’Souza, i.m.8. 


COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore, its area 
is 1,582 square mileB and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seiingapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who Is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Prance. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 

R. J. C. Burke. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Raiputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The prii c.pal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner , The Hon, Sir Leonard 

Reynolds, K.C.I.E., 0 . 8 .L 



Aden 


Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumfeienoe of about 15 miles 
anl connected with the mainland by a narrow 
Isthmus of flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but ihe causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some 
times only just above water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Littlo Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Sheikh Othman, 39 square miles In 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an overflowing population. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and mili- 
tary station of strategic importance. It was seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’? 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raison d'etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of Impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
Its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The harbour is dredged to 30 below I.S. 
L.W. and Is approached by a dredged rut of 
the same depth. This cut extends seaward to 
join the 5 fathom contour and thus gives a 
depth at low water spring tid es of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port. The junction of this 
cut with the f> fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red light. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Peritn and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and 
are under the political jurisdiction of the 
Resident. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are Bpoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufactue. 
The crops of the tribal low country adjoining 
are jowar, sesamum, a little cotton, nadder 
a bastard saffron and a little indigo. In the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 


obtained. The water supply formed the most 
important problem. This appears to have been 
now nearly solved. An artesian supply of 
fresh water has been obtained at Sheikh 
Othman. 

The discovery of artesian supplies of fresh water 
at Aden by the Bombay Government has remov- 
ed one of the greatest hardships to the growth 
of that very important sea port, frequently 
referred to as the Gibralter of the East and should 
cause much satisfaction to the residents, since 
the cost of sweet water hitherto only obtainable 
in normal years by distillation has been about 
fifty times higher than the water rates, usually 
payable to Municipalities In India. The urgent 
need of a fresh water supply at Aden can be 
realised the better when it is stated that it has a 
population of some 40,000 souls and that over 
1,500 vessels enter the port annually, carrying 
on trade amounting to from 15 to 20 millions 
sterling per year. It is the only port at which 
shins call for water between the Suez Canal 
ana India or Ceylon and up to the present time, 
this supply haB been met by the costly process 
of condensing sea water. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees In the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulli 
between the monsoons, in May and September, 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indian? 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. 

Aden and Bombay. — The connection 
between Aden and British India began in 1839 
when an expedition under Major Balllie took 
possession of what was then only a barren rock, 
and founded a Settlement there. This was 
treated as part of British India and included 
for administrative purposes in the Presidency 
of Bombay. But since the Settlement com- 
manded the harbour, which Is the natural 
centre of trade for the adjoining parts of 
Arabia and Africa, it was impossible for its 
affairs to be conducted without relation to 
the Arab tribes dwelling in the liinterlarfd. 
The Resident of Aden consequently entered 
into relations with these tribes and with the 
rulers of remoter places such as Makalla and 
Shehr, Socotra, etc. To the tribes of the 
hinterland were extended guarantees of favour 
and protection in return for reciprocal under- 
takings. In those days Turkey claimed sover- 
eignty over nearly the whole of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the development of relations 
between Aden and the adjoining peoples and 
rulers consequently brought His Majesty’s 
Government Into contract with the Turkish 
Empire. 

Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission— 

As a result of prolonged negotiations a joint 
Anglo-Turkish Boundary commission was 



appointed and in 1004-05 the boundary of the about r>; 
Hinterland or Protectorate, as it now began populati 
to be called, was demarcated. It was agreed Ara 
on the one side that the Aden authorities should Ind 
have no dealings with any indigenous ruler Jew 
under Turkish suzerainty beyond the boundary Son 
then fixed, and on the other, that the Turks Mis< 
should not concern themselves with affairs 
inside that boundary. Matters continued 
thus until the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, when the Turks invaded the Protectorate 
and endeavoured to blockade the Settlement. Ane J 
For strategic reasons the direction of opera- 8 5J iare J 
tions against this menace was transferred Aden * 
from Army Headquarters in India to the w *y ou 8< ] 
London war Office in 1917 and control of tetioji oi 
political relations with the Aden tribes and .. Admt 
rulers necessarily accompanied this strategic {*•«.» w 
transfer. The civil Administration of the Jjas unt 
Settlement as part of the Bombay Presidency 
was in no way affected by this change. After lolitica 
the war it was suggested that this too might be appoint 
transferred, but tho Indian Government object- j 8 a *®° « 
ed and the project was dropped. Matters 18 penoi 
remained there, until 1927, when after 
much correspondence about the incidence of Additloi 
Aden expenditure, the arrangements of 1917, under t 
originally adopted as a war measure, were Police ! 
confirmed, and administrative as well as under t] 
strategic control of the units composing the cml ad 
Aden garrison was also vested in His Majesty's in force 
Government. A,‘ nan 

military 

The present position, therefore, is : — Aden w 

(1) The Aden Settlement to which Indian JSS* ® 
interests are confined, remains part of British 

India, included in the Bombay Presidency. Webby 

(2) The affairs of the Protectorate, in which the qm 

India is not concerned, arc dealt with by the equity < 
.Resident, who is also chief executive officer of United 
tho Settlement and Commander-in-Chief of the of the 
forces, under orders from the Colonial Office in recoran 
London. made v 

(3) Administrative and strategic control of Annual 
the military and air forces in Aden is under the rc venue 

War Office in London. * c 

1st Apr 

The Resident is consequently under three become 
authorities, namely : — and mil 

(1) The Government of Bombay, Govern 

(2) The Government of India, and to be r 

(3) His Majesty's Government in London, ° nfvfl e 

an arrangement which makes smooth and ,„ rnl 
efficient working very difficult. Govern] 

The area of the Settlement of Aden and exj 

is 75 square miles, the population in 1921 was as folic 

(a) PROVINCIAL. 


about 53,000. The racial composition of the 
population is as uuder : — 

Arabs 31,612 

Indians 5,594 

Jews 4,408 

Somalis 6,551 

Miscellaneous 4,867 


The Island of Perim has an area of about 5 
square miles and a population of 2,075. The 
Aden Protectorate comprises an area of about 
9,000 square miles and nas an estimated popu- 
lation of 656,400. 

Administration. — The chief executive officer 
( i.e ., the Resident and Commander-in-Chief) 
has under lilm three Assistant Residents, the 
first and the third being officers of the Indian 
Political Department, and the second, an officer 
appointed by the Colonial Office in London, who 
is also the Protectorate Secretary, Judicial work 
is performed by a Judicial Assistant who is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and is an 
Additional Sessions Judge. The Police are 
under the control of an officer of the Indian 
Police Service. The Island of Perim is also 
under the administration of the Resident. The 
civil administration generally follows the lines 
in force in India. 

Finances. — Until 1900 the entire civil and 
military expenditure in connection with the 
Aden was borne by India, although as early as 
1886, the Gover ment of India urged the pro- 
priety of the expense of Aden being divided 
between Great Britain and India. In 1895 the 
Welby Commission was appointed to examine 
the question. They recommended that the 
equity of the case would perhaps be met if the 
United Kingdom were to contribute one-half 
of the military charges. As a result of these 
recommendations His Majesty's Government 
made with effect from the 1st April 1901 a net 
annual contribution of £72,000 to Indian 
revenues towards the military cliarges of Aden, 
which continued up to 1927. With effect from 
1st April 1927, His Majesty’s Government have 
become responsible for the whole of the political 
and military expenditure of Aden, subject to an 
annual contribution of £250,000 from the 
Government of India for the first three years, 
to be reduced thereafter to £150,000 or a third 
of the total cost whichever may be less. 

Civil expenditure in Aden is borne partly by the 
Government of Bombay and partly by the 
Government of India. The figures of revenue 
and expenditure ( Provincial and Central ) are 
as follows : — 


Revised Budget. 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Average. 

Its. 

Its. 

its. 

5,20,000 

4,78,000 

4,75,300 

4,94,400 

5,22,400 

4,67,300 

25,600 

—44,400 

8,000 


Recei pts . . 
Kxpenditure 
Surplus .. 


t6o Aden. 


(b) CENTRAL. 



Accounts. 

Revised Budget. 



1927-28. 

1929-30. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Receipts 

3,16,600 

6,12,700 

6,29,600 

5,54,600 

5,28,400 

Expenditure 

9,95,200 

7,44,600 

6,72,600 

8,75,900 

8,22,100 

Deficits 

6,78,600 

1,31,900 

! 

43,000 

3,21,300 

2,93,700 


In the above figures “ Interest on ordinary 
Debt ” — Central— has been excluded, and due 
allowance made for pensionary liabilities accru- 
ing against Government and for items of expendi- 
ture in 1930-31 sanctioned after the Budget was 
passed. 

The Provincial expenditure includes a sum 
of Rs. 2.26 lakhs (roundly) on police, in addition 
to which His Majesty’s Government have agreed 
to contribute a sum of £8,000 per annum and 
the Government of India a sum of Rs. 42,000 
per annum towards the reorganised police 
force. Tliis point will be adverted to later. 

The expenditure charged under “Central” 
includes at present certain heads such as 
Education, Medical, Public Health and General 
Administration. The amount Involved in these 
items varied approximately from Rr. 2,26,000 
to Rs.3,65,000 during the years 1927-28 to 1930- 
31. The propriety of debiting to the Central 
Government itemR of expenditure which arc 
really “Provincial” in nature is under con- 
sideration, and the adjustments which may 
become necessary will convert the small pre- 
carious Provincial surplus to a substantial 
deficit varying from 2 to 3 lakhs or more. 

Difficulties of the position.— As already 
explained the relation of the Resident to throe 
different authorities leads to delay and diffusion 
of energy. Moreover the strategic and political 
importance of Aden renders it obligatory from 
an imperial point of view that a high standard 
of civil administration should be maintained 
there. It is necessary to spend on the Police, 
in view of the isolation of Aden from the rest 
of India, and its peculiar geographical position 
considerably more than would have been requir- 
ed had Aden been on the mainland of India. 
A contribution towards this expenditure has 
no doubt been secured from His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India, 
but the administration of the force involves 
unnecessary correspondence, as the Resident 
has often to obtain the sanction of three 
different authorities. Proposals for aid from 
Central Revenues are constantly put forward 
and although the Government of India are 


convinced in some of these cases that there 
is justification for regarding a portion at least 
of the expenditure as of Central rather than 
provincial concern, difficulties arise under the 
present constitutional arrangements as the 
Government of India cannot incur expenditure 
on provincial subjects. According to the 
Government of Bombay, experience has shown 
that the overlapping of responsibilities and 
functions under the present system can only 
lead to delay and has resulted in what one 
authority called the “ stagnation of Aden.” It 
is unfair to expect the Government of Bombay, 
whose interest in Aden arises largely out of 
historical association, to spend their provincial 
revenues for the improvement of a distant out- 
post and raising its administration to a standard 
befitting a nodal point of the Empire. The 
present small surplus which the Government 
of Bombay secures from Aden is doubtful and 
is likely to be converted into a substantial 
deficit as a result of the investigation into the 
classification of some of the items of expendi- 
ture now charged to Central Revenues. With 
the growing demands of Aden, Aden is there- 
fore bound to become an increasing burden on 
provincial revenues. 

Proposed transfer.— The Government of 
Bombay have come to the conclusion that the 
most direct and satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties arising from divided control is that Aden 
while retaining its special connection with the 
Bombay Government, to whom it, would look, 
as in the past, for a supply of officers and admini- 
strative personnel, should cease to form part of 
the Bombay Presidency, and should be formed 
into a Chief Commissioncrship under the direct 
control of the Government of India. 

Resident and Commands -in -Okie], Lieut-Col. 
B. R. Reilly, O.I.E., O.B.E. 

Judicial Assistant . — Eric Weston. B,A.. i.e.s. 

Personal Assistant to Resident. — Lieut. T. Hic- 
kinbotham. 

Chairman, Port Trust. — Lieut, .-Colonel D. S. 
Johnston, R. E. 



The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
tented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
,ion of the governing board of the old 
Bast India Company. The affairs of the 
;ompany were originally managed by the 
3ourt of Directors and the General Court 
)f Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
i Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
•ity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, ana revenues of India. By de- 
crees the number of the Board was reduced 
ind Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and oontrol ail acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that In practice the con- 
tentious governing these relations should be 
modified; only In exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 
Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
Is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
ithe rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
[years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
state with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
vhich business is to be transacted. Though 
n practice the Council meets weekly {save 
n vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
itatutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
i very month. 

The India Council. 

rhe number of members of the Council was 
uduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
lot more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
ree to appoint within those limit*. The period 
a office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
he Secretary of State mav, for special reasons 
J Public advantage to be communicated to 
arliament, re-appoint a member for another 
Ive yeara. Half the Council must be persons 
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who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Aot restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £800 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened this 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to th9 establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions In lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the-salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still ohargeable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about £115,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I. C. S. 
and Forest probationers after first appoint- 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publication?, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rtst of 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £824,000. 
There could be no question ox adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior; hut there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 

S roclaim the Eastern association of the place. 
Toreover the Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
in design) has five windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep parliament in closer touch with 
l&dian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few yeara. 
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The Home Government. 


INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoarc, Bt. oxvd., 
C.M.G., M.P, 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Findlater Stewart, K.c i.e., c.s.i. 

The Marquess of Lothian, C. H. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, k.c.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Louis Kershaw, K.c.s.i., C.I.E. 

L. D. Wakely, c.b. 

Council. 

Sir Ecginald A. Mant, K.C.I.E., c.s.i. 

Sir Campbell W. Eliodes, o.b.k. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k.c.i.e., c.b.e., 
m.v.o., a.d c. 

Sir Denys deS. Bray, k.c.i.e , C.s.i., C b e. 

Sir Henry Strakosch, g b.e. 

Sir Reginald L E. Glancy, k.c.i.e., C.S.I. 

Sir Charles A. Tegart, c.s.i., c.l.E., m.v.o. 

Clerk of the Council : L. D. Wakely, c.b. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council : J. A. Simpson. 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State : 
W. D. Croft. 

Assistant Private Secretary : M. J. Clauson. 
Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State: 

Lieut.-Col. S. B. A. Patterson, c.s.i., C.l.E. 
Asst. to ditto : 0. Gruzelier, m.v.o. 

Private Secretary l<\Sir F. Stewart: A .T. Williams. 
Private Secretary to Parly . Under Secretary : 
H.A.F. Rumbold. 

Heads of Departments. 

Secretaries. 

Financial : C. H. Kisch, C.B., D. T. Monteath, 
C.v.o.,o.b.e., F. E. Grist (Act.g.). 

Public and Judicial : V. Dawson, c.l.E., D. T, 
Monteath, c.v.o., o.b.k. (in charge). 

Military : Major-General S. F. Muspratt, C.B., 
c.s.i., o.i.b., d.s.0. 

Personal Assistant : Col. W. W. Chitty, C.l.E., 
C.M.G. 

Joint Secretary: S. K. Brown, c.v.o. 

Staff Officer attached : Col, G. L. Pepys, D.s.o. 
Political'. .1. C. W’ alt on, C.B., M.c., It. H. A. 

Carter, c.b. , P. J. Patrick ( Act g.) 

Economic and Overseas : E.J. Turner, C.b.e. 
Services and General and Establishment Officer: 
F. W.H. Smith, c.l.E. 

Accountant-General , Sidney Turner, c.b.e., f.I.a. 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-Qeneral in India. 

Record Department.— Superintendent of Re- 
cords : W. T. Ottewill, m.b.e. 

Auditor'. W. A. Sturdy, c.b.e. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Government Director of Indian Railway Com- 
panies : K. Mowbray. 

Asst, to ditto : W. Gauld. 

Librarian : Fredk. C. A. Storey, m.a. 

Astt. Librarian : H. N. Randle, m.a., p.PH. 

Sul -Librarian : J, \V. Smallwood, m.a. 


President of Medical Board fir the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters : 
Mai .-Gen. Sir Leonard Rogers, C.l.E., F.R.C.S. 
Members of the Medical Board: Lt.-Col. G, Mc.I. 

C. Smith, C.M.o. , Lt.-Col. H. R. Dutton, C.l.E. 
Legal Advis. r and Solicitor to Secretary of Stun : 

Sir Edward Chamier, K.C.I.E. 

Asst. Solicitor : F. R. Marten, O.B.E. 

Information Officer : H. MacGregor. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer: Lt.-Col. C. E. Vines, 
R.A. 

Asst, to ditto : Capt. D. M. Cassidy, M.c., R.A. 
HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 

India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

The High Commissioner : Sir Bliupeudra Nath 
Mitra, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., c.b.e. 

Personal Assistant : V. J. G. Eayres. 

J^rimte Secretary : W, M. Mather, M.B.E. 

Deputy High Commissioner : A. M. Green, l.C.g. 
Chief Accounting Officer : G. H. Stoker, cj.E., 
O.B.E. 

Secretary , General Department : R. E. 

Montgomery. 

f ndian Trade Commissioner : H. A. F. Lindsay, 
C.l.E., O.B.*. 

Deputy ditto : H. S. Mullik, J.O.S. 

Secretary, Education Department : T. Quayle, 
I), i, itt, (Lond.). 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1. 

Director-General: Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Paddon, 

O.I.E., O.I.M.E. 

Directors of Purchase : R. R. Howlett and 
J. P. Forsyth. 

Director of Inspection : F. E. Bcnest, m.i.e.e. 
Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

charge 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Deri y) ,. ,, 1358 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viacoum Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Grey and Kipon (Marquess of 

Rlpon) 1866 

Viscount Cran borne (Marquee of Salisbury) 1866 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddeslelgh) 1867 

Duke of Argyll 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook 1878 

Marquis of Hartington ( Duke ol Devon- 
shire) 1880 

Earl of Kimberly 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . * 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1802 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1804 
Lord George F. Hamilton . . . , 1895 

St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midlcton). . 1902 
John Morley (Viscount Motley) .. .. 1905 

The Earl of Crewe (Mai quest) .. ,, 1911 

Austen Chamberlain 1915 

E. 3. Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

LoTd Olivier 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 

W. Wedgwood Benn 1929 

Sir Samuel Hoaro 1931 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of ■ 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- ! 
tion of 315,132,537 of people— nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy I 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and Jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Kajputana, with an area of 13 square miles, 
md the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
us large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They Include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Kajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of Tndia, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the 
dobo. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse arc the conditions under which 
ti»e Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible ev«n to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government i 
I considered whether public interests would be j 
[secured by granting the right of adoption, j 
'Through the application of this policy, the 
| states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh j 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulera. Then came the Mutiny. ! 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we will J 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rightB, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there haB been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
"£ T T,, a * ra08t forgotten, was restored to the 
SQlq Hiqdu rulipg l t ppse, In ^911 t^e Mahar^h 


of BcnaL'cs, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross mlsgovernment, or to carry on the 
alministration during a long minority ; but 
always with the undeviaUng intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the neoeisitv 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
posse 88 the right of adoption in default of 
heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
1 Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
i without and a guarantee that the protector 
i will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
, Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
, habitants of the Indian StateB are tho subjects 
; of their rulerB, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they part - 
cipafce in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
; interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
I must act so that no just cause cf offence is 
! given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
i to the British every question of dispute with 
! other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
j with the Imperial Government, their military 
I forces, tfc ir equipment and armament are 
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prescribed by the Paramount Power. A 1th c ugh 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public oj inion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
"Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to aet right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporal y charge 
0 / a Native 8tate when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so." Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General In Council is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power Is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can. 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurlsdic 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor- General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with othei 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but in the petty states, 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the ! 
Paramount Power and the Indian States Into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- j 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling : 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Duu, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear thoir share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh Incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops ; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces : they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians ; but they are 
I inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men • their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have dono good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Powor will 
rospect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1876, of the 
Prince and Prinoess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown. The improvement In the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said 

"Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But iu guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking thoir 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial oharacter. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own 
affairs. 
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HYDERABAD 

The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects. Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but in this year, an Executive Council 
was established which now consists of seven 
members. A legislative Council consisting of 20 
members of whom 12 are official, 6 non-official 
and 2 extraordinary is responsible for making 
laws. The administration is carried on by a 
regular system of departments on lines similar 
to those followed in British India. The state 
is divided into two divisions — Telingana and 
Mahratwara— 16 Districts and 103 Talukas. 

Local Boards are constituted in each District 
and Taluka. The State maintains its own 
currency which consists of gold and silver 
coins and a large note issue. The rupee, 
known as the Osmania Sicca, exchanges with 
the British Indian rupee at an average ratio 
of 110- 10-8 to 100. There is a State postal 
service and stamps for internal purposes. The 
Nizam maintains his own army consisting of 
18,226 troops of which 6,829 are classed as 
regular troops and 11,324 as irregular. In addi- 
tion to these, there are two battalions of Imperial 
Service Troops, 1,073 strong. 


its Gaorani cotton which is the longest staph? 
indigenous cotton in India. The total area 
under cotton exceeds 4 million acres. Hyderabad 
possesses the most southerly of the Indian coal 
mines and the whole of southern India is 
dependent on it for such co .1 as is transported 
by rail. The chief mine is situated at Singareni, 
which is not far from Bezwada junction on the 
Calcutta-Madras line. The chief manufacturing 
industry is based on the cotton produced in the 
State. There are four large mills in existence 
and others are likely to be established, while 
about one-third of the cloth worn in the Domi- 
nions is produced on local hand-looms. There 
are about 204 ginning and pressing factories In 
the cotton tracts aud also a number of tanneries 
and flour mills the total number of factories 
(as defined in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of 
all kinds in the State being 365. The Shahabad 
Cement Co. which has been established at 
Shahabad on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way line, not far from Wadi, supplies the 
wholo of southern India with cement and has at 
present an annual output of 99.439 tons. 


Finance. — Hyderabad State Is far the wealth- 


Taxation— Apart from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 croros, 
the main sources of taxation are excise and cus- 
toms. The receipts from each arc estimated 


iest of the Indian States, having a revenue in its f° r *j* 10 P re **ent year at 158 and 125 lakhs respec- 
' ■ . . . . tively. After these come interest on invest- 

ments (50 lakhs), railways (3l lakhs) and Berar 
rent (29 lakhs). The customs revenue is derived 
from an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on all 
Imports and exports. 


own currency of about 8} crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double that 
of any other State. After many vicissitudes, 
its finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual 
surplus of revenue from wliieh a reserve of 8 
crores has been built up. This is being used 
partly as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt aud partly for the development of the 
resources of the State. The budget estimates for 
the present year show a revenue of 785 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure of 762 
lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development, famine insurance and reserve for 
re-organisation and development. The capital 
expenditure programme provides for an expendi- 
ture of 150 lakhs, which Includes 43 lakhs for the 
large irrigation project known as “ Nizam 
Sagar” and other sanctioned projects and 97 
lakhsfor the construction of feeder lines. The 
year opened with a cash balance of 286 lakhs 
which is expected to be about 10< lakhs by the 
end of the year. The Government loans stand 
at. 102 for short terra and 118-4-0 for long 
term issues. 

, Production and Industry. — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which main- 
tains 57 per cent, of the population. The com- 
mon system of land tenure 1 b ryotwarl. About 
55 per cent, of the total area is directly admi- 
nistered by the State. The rest consists of pri- 
vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, which 
comprise about one-tenth of the total area of the 
aiu ii the e8tates of the Jaglrdars and 
Raigah nobles. The total land revenue is over 
7 he P r * nci P a l food crops are millet 
ana rice ; the staple money crops cotton, which 
‘ 8 J ro ™ extensively on the black cotton soils, I 
ana oilseeds. Hyderabad is well-known for | 


Communications. — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State ; also 33 miles of 
metre gauge line from M&sulipatam to Maringoa. 
At Wadi, on this section, tne broad gauge sys- 
tem of the Nizam’s State Railway takes off and 
running east through Hyderabad City and 
Warangal reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at 
Bezwada, a total length of 352 miles. From 
Kazipet, near Warangal on this line, a new 
link to Bellarshah strikes north thus providing 
the shortest route between Madras and Delhi. 
From Secunderabad the metre gauge Goda- 
veri Valley railway runs north-west for 386 
miles to Manmad on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Calcutta 
A metre gauge liue also runs south from Secun- 
derabad through Mahbubnagar nearly to the 
border and is now linked up with Kurnool 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way. Branch lines exist from Puma to 

Hingoli, Parbhani to Purta, K&ripalli to 
Kothagudium and Vlkharabad to Bldar, 
which last is being extended to Purte. Thus, 
with branch lines, there are now 687 

miles of broad gauge and 628 of the metre 
gauge in the Stat?. The Barsi Light Railway 
owns a short extension from Kurdwadi on 
the Bombay-Madras line to Latur in Osmanabad 
District. The Nizam's Guaranteed State Rail- 
way was worked by a Company until April, 
1930, when It was purchased by the Nizam’s 
Government. The road system is incomplete 
at present, but is being rapidly extended on 
a well-considered programme. 
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The Indian States — Mysore. 

Education. — The Osmania University at Hy- Executive Council.— Raja Rajayan Rajah 
derabad which marks a new departure in Indian Sir Kishen Pcrshad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus 
education, imparts instruction in all the facul- Saltanath, G.O.I.E., President ; Nawab Waliud 
ties througli the medium of Urdu, English being Dowlah Bahadur, Education , Medical and 
taught as a compulsory language. It has one Military Departments Member ; Nawab Sir 
First Grade College, four Intermediate Col* Akbar Hydari, Finance and Railway Member ; 
leges, a Medical College, an Engineering College Lt.-Col. Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench, O.I.K., 
and a Training College for teachers. The o.b.k, Revenue and Police Member ; Nawab 
Nizam College at Hyderabad (first grade), is, Lutfud Dowlah Bahadur, Judicial Member ; 
however, affiliated to the Madras University. Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, Public Works 
In 1929-30 the total number of educational Member ; Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 
institutions were 4,256, the number of Primary Political Member. 

Schools in particular having been largely British Resident .-- The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. 
increased. T. H. Keyes, o.m.q., o.s.i., o.l.E. 

MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of Its own — the hill country 
(or malnad on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,475 square miles includ- ! 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of i 
Bangalore and a population of 6,557,871 of 1 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada j 
is the language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mah&bharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came j 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north* j 
western portion by the Pallavas and the j 
c antral and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an Indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tlppu 
Snitan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringnpatam, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
Ihe Insurrections that broke out In some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the MNdstsnee of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha* 
dri Iyer, k.o.S.i., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1891, 


and was succeeded by the present ruler 
Colonel Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadayar 
ftahadur, o.o.s.i., g.b.e., who was installed 
In 1902. In November 1918 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced hy a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. In 1927, the Government of Ind la 
remitted in perpetuity Rs. 10J lakhs of the 
annual subsidy which will then had stood at 
Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Administration.— The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
; the Maharaja Is the ultimate authority in the 
! State, and the administration is eonducted 
| under his control, by the Dewan and 
two Members of Council. The High Court 
consisting of three Judges i9 the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly wa« 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme ot 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place ha the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. The privilege of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ot 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be oonsulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to b« 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad* 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu* 
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tion, granted tho power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines the audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committee*. — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen. 
tatives of the people to influence tho everyday 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, the 
second In connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1930*31 was 2,1 "6 of which 
488 were in the Mysore Lancers, 132 in the 
Mvsore Horse, and the remaining 1,616 in the 
Infantry. Animal Transport Corps, was 
replaeed by tho Mechanical Transport which 
consists of 2 lorries (six wheeler lorries) and 4 
commercial lorries with the necessary staff. 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of 
rupees. The cost of the Police Administration 
during 1929-30 was ubout 18 lakhs. 

Agriculture- — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, joia, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations 
arid experiment. There are six Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Babbur, Marthu r 
Nagenahally, Hunsur'and the coffee experimental 
Station at Balelionnur. A live-stock section has I 


been organised which haB been taking necessary 
steps for the improvement of live-stock. A cattli 
breeding station has been established at Parva- 
tharayanakare, near Ajjampur in the Kadu 
District, with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum 
Institute has been opened at Bangalore for the 
manufacture of scrum and varus for inoculation 
against rinderpest. 

Industrie* and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. Mysore is the largest produce of 
Silk in India, and the care and development of 
this industry is entrusted to a Department of 
Sericulture in charge of a Superintendent subject 
to the general centrpl of the Director of Indust- 
ries and Commerce. Arrangements have been 
made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
Icon doing good work. The sandalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis is 
now working on a commercial scale. A factory 
is working at Mysore. A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
poses of manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood -alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. A new pipe foundry was opened 
there for the manufacture of pipes which 
are in great demand in several towns in India. 
The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gcrsoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and Industry of the State. 

Finances. — The actual total leceipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together w ith the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1930-31 and budget for 1931-32 were 
as below : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 

Deficits. 

1925-26 .. 

1920-27 .. 

1927- 28 .. .. ;; 

1928- 29 .. 

1929- 80 .. 

1930- 31 (Revised.) !! 

1931- 32 (Budget.) 

Rs. 

3.46,36.960 
3,38,69,349 
3,60,80,9 3 

3,74,57,981 

3.75,40,314 

3,42,20,000 

3,78,25,900 

Rs. 

3,4G,< 2,636 
3,47,39,906 
3,60,40,350 
3,74,02,395 
3,75,34,720 

3.94.31.000 

3.76.84.000 

Rs. 

34,324 

55.586 

5,594 

*1,91.900 ! 

Rs. 

8,70,557 

40,623 

52,11,000 


an< * limitation Works. 

Jhe river Cauvery In its course through th 
Mate, possesses a natural fall of about 380 fee 
near the island of Slvasamudram, and this fa] 
was Darnt sHrd in the year 1902 for the develop 
P° wcr ’ t0 1150 extent of abou 

Troll; oli/ir f i 0 L 8U] 5P lyin8 P owor m »toiy to 
fcoiar Gold Mining Companies and incidental!} 


for lighting t In* cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional |>ower to meet the growing 
demands, the " Krishnarajasagara Reservoir" 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
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voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 46,000 H. P. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works are now in 
progress, and the main canal is named the 
** Irwin Canal” after the present Viceroy. Full 
advantage is being taken of the available elec- 
tric power for small industries and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift irrigation. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the lBt July 1016. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central, and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Maharani’8 Colleges at Mysore, and five 
Intermediate Colleges with head- quarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Ma ha rani’s 
College at Mysore Is a College for Women. 

With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
number of village schools, primary education 


has during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for im- 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technical subjects. -There 
were altogether 8,358 Institutions on 31st March 
1930. This gives one Bchool to every 2.9 
square miles of the area and to every 7' 1 of the 
population. An Elementary Education 
Regulation to provide for the progressive 
expansion and development of elementary 
education in the State has been recently passed. 
Under the Regulation local bodies are invested 
with powers for providing and controlling 
elementary education. 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg — The Hon. Lieut.-Col. R. J. C. Burke. 

Dew an. —A min- ul-Mulk Sir Mirxa Mahomed 
Ismail, o.l.K., o.bb. 

Members of the Executive Council. — Rajkarya- 
prasakta Diwan Bahadur M. N. Krishna Rao, 
B.A., First Member of Council, Kajamantrapra- 
vina C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, B.A., 2nd 
Member of Council and Rajamantrapravina 
K. Matthan, B.A., Third Member of Oouncil. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Oujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four district blocks: (1) the southern 
district of Navsarl near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri- 
tory ; (2) central district, north of the Nar- 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city; 
(3) to the north of Ahmedabad, the district of 
Mehsana ; and (4) to the west, in the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The atca of the 
State is 8,164 square miles; the population 
is 2,443,007 of whom over four-fifths are 
Hindus. 

History. — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Oujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be considered as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
sue headquarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly lerled tribute in Oujerat. 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since then it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal authority 
in Gujerat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival Bons. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his sons Bayaji Rao I, 
Fat tea mg Rao, Manaji Rao and Govind Rao. 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Rao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of 1805 between the British Govern- 
ment and Baroda, it was arranged itUer 
alia that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 


. arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
I British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 

I the Pindarl hordes and Holkar. But from 
1 1820 to 1841, when Sayajl Rao II was Gaikwar, 

| differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay, in 1841. 
Ganpat Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
! Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
| eminent. His successor Khandc Rao, who 
ascended the Oadi in *1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was succeeded by hiB brother Malhar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for “notorious misconduct ” and 4 ' gross 
mlsgovernment,” but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Phayre. the Resident, was not proved. Sayaji 
Rao III, a boy of IS years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full powers in 1881. 

Administration. — An executive council 
consisting of the principal officers of the £tat« 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A numbor of 
! departments have been formed, which aw 
I presided over by officials corresponding to 
j those in British India. The State is divided 
Unto four wants , each of which is sub-divided 
! ipto Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
| are in all 42. Attempts have for some yean 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members. 

1 A High Court at Baroda possesses Jurisdiction 
i over the whole of the State and hears all final 
' appeals. From the decisions of the High Court, 
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appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance- — In 1020-30, the total receipts ot 
the State were Rs. 2,65,34,000 and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 2,42,66,000. The principal Revenue 
heads were:— Land Revenue, Rs. 1,19,40, 0u0 ; 
Abkari. Rs. 34,23,000; Opium, Rs. 4,94,000; 
Railways, Rs. 14, 83,000; Interest, Rs. 1 7,34,000 ; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 9,59,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rapesced, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure. The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other Btones which are little 
worked. There are 70 industrial or commer* 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies* Act. There are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 874 Co-operative Societies 
in the B&roda State. 

Communications- — The B. B. <fe C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants , in addition to which the 
Taptl Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 


Chord line (B. B. & C. I.) pass through the 
State. The Railways owned by the State are 
about 707 miles in length. The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State Is 
405 and 932 respectively. 

Education.— The Education Department 
controls 2,742 institutions of different kinds, 
in 76 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the Jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy oi 
free and compulsory primary education.** It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen per cent, of the population 
l * returned in the census as literate. Total 
e vpense on Education is Rs. 34.3 5 (lakhs). 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the can 
tanment has a population of 112,862. It con- 
tains a public park, a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices ; and it 1 b crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler.— His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-l- 
Dowlat-i-Engliahia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.O.S.I., g.o.I.e., ll.d., Mah .raja of Baroda. 

Resident.— Lt.-Col. 0. G. Crosthwaite, C.B.E. 
Deioan . — Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishnamacharl, 

C.I.E. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chaga i 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Mnrri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
the Chiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is head. The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhl, Makran, the 
khanate of Khar&n and the feudatory State of 
i Las Bela. The Inhabitants are for the most part 
, Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans 
t of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Las 
I Bela is 80,410 sq. milcB. The country is sparsely 
< inhabited, the total population being about 
| 379,000. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
Kalat connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
a »d the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Hushki and Nasirabad 


The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service. The 
Governor- General’ s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises genera] 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State Is about Rs. 15,11,000, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,50,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Sir Mir Mahmud Khau of Kalat, 
g.o.I.e. He was born in 1864. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of Its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 50,696, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue is about Rb. 3,52,600. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of tils State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat. The Jam also employs 
an approved Wacir, to whose advice he is subject 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State business. 

Agent to the Governor-General for BaluchUUtn.— 
Hon'ble Mr. A. N. L. Cater, 0.1. j.c.s. 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 131,698 square 
miles, which includes 19 Indian States, one 
chiefship, and the small British district of 
AJmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by 
8ind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawolpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States 
and Chiefship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur { 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and one (Tonk) is 
Mahomedan. The chief administrative control j 
of the British district is vested ex-officio in J 
the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor-General’s Agent for the supervision 
of the relations between the several Indian ! 
States of Rajputana and the Government j 
of India. For administrative purposes they j 
are divided into the following groups: — 
Bikaner, Slrohi and Alwar in direct relations 
with the Agent to the Governor-General. 
Eastern Rajputana Agency 4 States (Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Karuali and Kotah), Haraoti 
and Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundi, Jhalawar, 
Shahapura and Tonk); Jaipur Residency, 2 
States (Jaipur and Kishangarh) ; Mcwar 

Residency, and Southern Rajputana States 
Agency 4 States (Mewar, Dangarpur, Banswara 
and Pratabgarh and tile Kushalgarh Chiefship). 
Western Rajpuatna States Residency, 2 States, 
(Jodhpur and Jalsalmer). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hiUsis, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually trow 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications.— -The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 3,259 miles, of which 100 
are the property of the British Government. 
The B. B. &C. I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from j 


, rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
I as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
j ruling chiefs, they arc also the aristocracy of 
j India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
j by observing that there is hardly a tribe or cian 
(as distinguished from a caste) In India which 
! docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
j tion with, one of these Rajput stocks. 

Tiie penulation and area of the States arc as 
follows . — 


Name of State. 

| Area in 
square 

1 miles. 

i Population 
in 

L 1921. 

In direct Political rela- 



tions with A. Q. (?.— 



Bikaner 

2,33,512 

659,685 

Slrohi 

1,964 

186,639 

Alwar 

3,21,299 

701,154 

Mewar Residency and 
S . R. S. Agency— 



Udaipur 

12,915 

1,406,990 

Banswara 

1,606 

190,362 

Dungarpur . . 

1,447 

189,272 

Parfcabgarh 

886 

67,110 

Kushalgarh . . 

340 

29,ie2 

(Chiefship) 

Western State Residency — 


Jodhpur 

1 35,066 

1,848,825 

Jalsalmer 

16,062 

■ 

67.652 

Jaipur Residency — 

Jaipur 

16,682 

2,338,802 

Kishangarh . . 

358 

77,784 

Lawn 

19 

2,262 

Uaraoti-Tonk Agency — 


Bundi 

2,220 

1*7,068 

Tonk 

2,586 

287,898 

Jhalawar 

810 

96,182 

Shahpura 

405 

48,180 

Eastern States Agency — 


Bharatpur . . 

1,982 

496,437 

Dholpur 

1,200 

230,188 

Karauli 

1,242 

133,730 

630,060 

Kotah 

5,684 


there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the | Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
Indian State railways the roost important are j ed in about 646 A.D. Tbe capital city is Udaipur, 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar | which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner, low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 

His Highness the M all arana’s palaces, and to the 
Inhabitants.-— Over 50 per cent, of the popu- north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
lation are engaged In some form of agriculture ; beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are Lake in tho middle of which stand two island 
maintained by the preparation and supply of palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
material substanoes; personal and domestic Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
service provides employment for about 5 per of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhlraj 
cent, and commerce lor 2} per cent, of the popu- Maharana Sir Bhupal Staghjl Bahadur, 0. 0.8.1., 
lation. The principal language Is Bajastbani. k.c.i.e., who succeeded his lather the late 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous Maharana His Highness Maharajadhlraj 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, a.c.s.i., 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malls and j a.o.i.n., a.c.v.o. in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
Balals. The Rajputs are, of course, the aria- Prince of Rajputana. The revenue and 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the expenditure of the State are now about 
land to a very large extent, either asreoeivers of 80 6 lakhs. Its archaeological remains are 
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humorous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles and the population 
2.60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana. Banswara with 
Pungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Ttygar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the G helot or Sisliodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 
Kawal Udai Singhji, the ruler of Bagar, about 
1529, his territory was divided between his two 
sons, Prithwi Itajji and Jagmal Singhji, and 
the descendants of the two families arc now 
respectively the Rulers of Pungarpur and 
Banswara. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands there was a large Bhil pal or colony under 
a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, who 
was defeated and slain by Maharawal Jagmal- 
Singhji about 1530. The name of Banswara is 
by tradition said to be a corruption ofWasnawara 
or the country of Wasna. Others assert that 
the word means the country (wara) of bamboos 
(bans). Nearly three centuries after its founda- 
tion by Maharawal Jagmal Singhji, Maharawal 
Bijai Singliji anxious to get rid of the supremacy 
of the Mahrattas offered to become a tributary 
to the British Government. In 1818, a definite 
treaty was made with his successor, Maharawal 
U tried Singhji. Banswara has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana ; 
it looks at its best just after the rains. The 
principal rivers are the Mahi, the Anas, the Eran 
the Chap and the Haran. 

The present Ruler is His Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharaja Phiraj Maharawal ji Sahib Slirec 
I'irthi Singhji Bahadur, who was born on July 
15, 1888, and is the 21st in descent from 
Maharawal Jagmal Singhji. His Highness 
>vas educated in the Mayo College, and 
succeeded his father in 1914. His Highness is 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The State is 
ruled by His Highness the Maharawalji Sahib 
Bahadur with the assistance of the Piwan and 
; the Home Minister, and the Judicial and the 
? Legislative Council, of which the Piwan is the 
\ President and the heir-apparent, Maharaj-Raj- 
j Kumar Sahib Shri Chandravecr Singhji Sahib, 
l is Senior Member. The revenue of the State is 
[ about 7 lakhs and the expenditure is about the 
s' same. 

I 

\ . Hiwan. — Mr. R. K. Chatterjcc, B.A., Bar-at- 

Law. 

Home Minister, — Mr. Nand Lai Banerjee. 

Dungarpur Stale, with Banswara, for- 
y {nerly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
; It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
I As m other States Inhabited by hill tribes, it 
! necessary at an early period of 

| J5ri tish supremacy to employ a military force 
[■ ewrec tlio BhilB. The State represents the 
Gaat of the eldest branch of the Slsodias 
: ™ dates its separate existence from about 
the clow of the 12th Century. Samant 8ingh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Klrtipal 


of Jalor, fled to Bagdad aud killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Pungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Rai Rayan Maharajadh raj Maharawal Shri 
Laksliman Singhji Bahadur born on 7th March 
1908, succeeded on 15th November 1918 and 
assumed charge of the administration on the 
16th February 1928. No railway line crosses 
I the territory, the nearest railway station, 

I Udaipur, being 65 miles distant and Talad on 
! Ahmeda bad side, being about 70 miles distant. 

I Revenue about 6} lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Me war. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partabi Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shatii Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding' Native States), in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State waB taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs. 36,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dcwan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
S members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council. 

| Revenue about 5} lakhs ; expenditure nearly 5$ 
lakhs. The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, is the largest in Rajputana 
with an area of 35,016 miles and a population of 
; 2'1 millions, of which 83 per cent, are 
! Hindus, 8 per cent. Musalmans and the rest 
Jains and Animists. The greater part of the 
i country is an arid region. It improves gradually 
! from a mere desert to comparatively fertile land 
; as it proceeds from West to East. The rainfall 
j is scanty and capricious. There are no perennial 
livers and the supply of sub-soil water is very 
limited. The only important river is Luni. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Rathor clan ofllajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, the deified King uf Ayodhya cadets. The 
earliest known King of the Clan named 
Abhiiuanyu, lived in the fifth century, from 
which time their history is increasingly clear. 
After the breaking up of their kingdom at Kanauj 
( they founded this State about 1212, and the 
j foundations of the Jodhpur City w’ere laid by 
■ Rao Jodha in 1459. He had abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
! pilgrims at Gaya. His descendant w T as the 
i famous ltno Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
! of his time having an army of 80,U00 Rajputs 
j and the Emperor Humayun when expelled by 
Slier Shah in 1542 A. IX had sought refuge with 
j him. Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udai Singh, 
in recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
i a 1 Sawai Raja * with a mausab of 5,000 Zat 
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3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. Maharaja 
Jasw&nt Singh I with whom the secret hostilities 
of Emperor Aurangzeb are well known was once 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a great 
defender of the Hindus and their temples. He 
was also a patron of learning and himself wrote 
books on Philosophy, Prosody and other pro- 
found subjects. After his demise, Aurangzeb 
confiscated Marwar, and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to pass 8 years in hiding in 
mountains and subsequent 20 years in constant 
wars with Aurangzeb’s army with the help of 
his nobles, chief of whom was the famous hero 
Durga Dass before he ascended the throne of , 
Marwar. In the time of Maharaja Bijey Singh, 
a later descendant of the same line one of the I 
richest districts, viz., Godwar was finally , 
acquired from Mewar and annexed to Marwar. j 
The State entered into a treaty of alliance with j 
the British Government in 1818. 

The present ruler Major His Highness Raj | 
Rajeshwar Saramad Raja Hind Maharaja i 
Dhlraj Maharaja Sri Sir Umaid Slnghji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C..1.E., K.C.S.T., K.C.V.O., is 
the head of Rathors, and is the 32ml ruler from 
Rao Sihaji. His Highness was born on 8th 
July 1903 and is now in the 28th year of liis age. 
He succeeded his elder brother on 3rd October, 
1918. He waB educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and was invested with full ruling powers 
on 27th January, 1923. In October of the same 
year he was granted the rank of honorary 
Captain In the British Army, made a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order in 
March 1921 and was elevated to the Rank of 
Honorary Major in June 1923. He was created 
K.C.S.I., on 3rd June 1925 and invested with 
G.C.I.E., on the 1st January 1930. His 
Highness was married in November 1921 and 
has three sons, and one daughter the heir- 
apparent being Maliraj Kumar Sri Hanut Singh ji 
Sahib born on 16th June 1923. His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has one younger 
brother, Maharaja Sri Ajit Singh ji Sahib, and 
two sisters the elder of whom is Maharaui of 
Jaipur and the younger the Maharani of Rewa. 

His Highness is greatly interested in educa- 
tional, athletic, and progressive institutions 
generally of modern times, both in India and 
abroad, and has always exhibited his sympathy 
with them by liberal donations. An example of 
this can be easily found in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Highness for founding the j 
Irwin Chair of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
University. He is a keen sportsman, Polo 
player and first rate shot. His favourite past- 
times are pig-sticking, fishing, shooting and 
photography. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
his own territories and 17 guns elsewhere. 

The administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, President : 
Kunwar Maharai Singh, c.i.K., (Divisional 
Commissioner, Allahabad, U.P.), Vice-President: 
Mr. J. W. Young, O.B.E., (Indian Finance 
Department), Finance Member : Rao 

Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji M.A., LL.B., 
Judicial Member; Rao Bahadur Rao Raja 
Narpat Singhji, Mem ber-in- Waiting, and Munshi 
Himmat Singhji, M.A., Revenue Member. 
There is Also an Advisory Committee representing 


the great body of Sardars who hold as much as 
five-sixths of the total area, to aid the administra- 
tion with opinion on matters affecting general 
customs and usage in the country. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1929-30 was Rs. 1,37,16,000 and the expenditure 
Rs, 1,10,35,000. The Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad, (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of the 
State is the principal railway, while the B. B. & 
C.I. Railway runs across a portion of the South- 
Eastern Border. The famous marble quarries 
of Makrana as well as the salt lake at Sambhar 
are situated in Jodhpur territory. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
In Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and arc the direct descendants of 
Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 1156, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State. The present Ruling 
Prince is His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singhji Bahadur, K.C.S.I, 
Revenue about four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The ChicfB of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Ch&uhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, K.O.s.1. The State 
is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials. Revenue about 
10} lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
taua. It consists for the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Dcsh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. * 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. This dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. I). 
Dulha Rai,one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the Statein 1037 A. D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom thefollowing require particular 
mention. Man Singh, 1590-1615. He was a 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Akbar’stime. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
(1700 — 44) was the first town planner in India. 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named afterhim. During histime,the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical observa- 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresin India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ham Singh, 
1835-1880. He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people. 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1922. 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
His administration was characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on aifairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrlvalhd generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount power. Be passed away alter 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Hajawat House of lsarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924. He 
studied at the Woolwich Military Academy 
in England and promises to be an ideal ruler 
having given abundant evidence already of the 
keen and sympathetic Interest be takes in all 
that concerns the welfare of his people and 
mankind in general. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931. A Chief Court of Judicature was establish- 
ed in 1021. Tho army consists of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Transport and Artillery. The normal 
revenue is about one crorc and twenty-live lakhs 
and the expenditure about one crore and twenty 
lakhs. According to the Census of 1031 the 
imputation of tho State is 26,30,077. In area 
it is 16,682 square miles, 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 90,000), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
oelong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
rounded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Uradae Rajhai 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 


26th January, 1806, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to tne 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915, He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness In 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana i* 
a separate chicfship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach* 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh was bom on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929. The chiefship is under minority Adminis- 
tration. Revenue about Its. 50,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler ot 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malws 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times It was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwari 
Singhji Sahcb Bahadur. He was bom on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns. Revenue about 12 lakhs : 
Expenditure nearly the same. 

Tonk State.— Parti v in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai Clan of the Bjinerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, Gene- 
ral of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. Holkar 
bestowed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Centra] India and the land so granted him was 
consolidated into the present Stato. The 
present Ruler of tho State is His Highness 
Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk, Nawab Hafiz 
Muhammad Saadat All Khan Bahadur Saulat 
Jang who ascended the Masnad in 1930. The 
administration is conducted by the Nawab in 
consultation with the Council of four members. 
viz., (1) Major D. de. M. S. Fraser, I.A., Principal 
Official and Adviser, Vice-President and Finance 
Member ; (2) Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim 
Baksh, O.B.E., Revenue Member; (3) E. T. D. 
Ferguson, Judicial Member; (4) Sahibzada 
Muhammad Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home 
Member. 

Secretary . — Malik Muhammad Din. 

Revenue Rs. 23,82,446 Expenditure 
Rs 31,30,027. 
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Shahpura State. -The ruling family 
belongs lo the Seesodia Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by tbe 
Mughal Emperor Shah*l-Jehan to Maharaj 
8ujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana A mar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raja llan Singhji received the para* 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler is Raja Dhiraja Sir N ahar 
Singhji, K.o.l.K. The State enjoys permanent 
honour of 9 guns salute. 

Bharatpur State —Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by tho Ban* 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
arc Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Siusini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 6 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Itao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and It continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government tojk up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaia Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Comber me re, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in EaBt Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war : (1) reinforcement 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 71 4 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
ansport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers ; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldiers' Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener’^ 
Memorial Fund, St. John's Ambulance, 8erblan 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs ; (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
and (6 1 public subscriptions to war bonds 
Its. 09,000. immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
Went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Ruler Is His Highness Shrl Maharaja Brijendra 
Sawal Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 


father, Maharaja Sir Klshcn Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 

Revenuo Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Dholpur State. — The family of tho ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolla about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs In their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even- 
tually the Bainrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of tho fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with tho Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13tli October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindla, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Sclndia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Sclndia, and In 1805 
the Governor- General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindla, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and llajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat, Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant. Singh on whoso death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Neha- 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major Hil 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sas 
rainad Uajhai Hind Maharajadliirai Sri Sawal 
Maharaj liana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.O.8.I., K.C.V.O., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nchal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jbind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. Ills mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada liasdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of tho Sardar of Badrukha In the 
Jhind State. 

Karauli State. — A State In Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26 ° and 27° north latitude and 76* 30'aml 77° 30' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Cliambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of BharatpuT, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 
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Ruler — His Highness MaharajadhiraJ Mahal 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yaduku- 
Chandra Bhal, Heir-apparent.: Maharaj 
Kuinar Ganesh Pal, Chief Member, State Council, 
Pandit Shiva Kumar Chaturvedi, B.A., m.ii.a.s., 
f.R.E.B., m.n.s, 

Kotah State belongs to the Kara section, 
the clan of Olmuhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came undei 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Licut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Urned 
Sjugh Bahadur, o.o.s.1., o.o.i.e., g.b.k., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powofl in 
1 890. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m.a., and Major Geueral Onkarslngh, 
C.I.K. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposit ion 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 53 
lakhs : Expenditure 48 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area of 810 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala elan of Rajputs. The 
present Ruler, ills Highness Maharaj Kami 
Rajendra Singhji, succeeded to the Gadi on 13th 
April, 1920. lie was born in 1900 and educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and Oxford Univer- 
sity. The heir-apparent Maharaj Kumar 
Virendra Singh was born in England on 27th 
Septemlier, 1921. lie is now being educated 
at Raj Kumar College, Rajkot. 

The Bikaner State in point of area Is the 

seventh largest of all the Indian States and tiie 
second largest In Rajputna. The population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 percent, j 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. 
Sikhs and 3 |>er cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with Its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city In Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part Bandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall Is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rati lore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikajl, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
Mm both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals '* and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 In re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indi in Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces In the field 


on t’le outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by Ihe Government of India hy the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
Iron the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikanor State. 

The present Ruler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharaj ndhir a j Raj Rajcshwar 

Narendra Shlromani Maharajah Sri Sir Gan ga 
Singhji Bahadur, G.C.8.I., G.O.I.K., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.K. , K.O.B., A.D.C., I.L.D., is tho 21st of 
a long line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 3rd October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers In December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
i-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1 900, and soon after 
he went, on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Rlsalu and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and k.o.i.e. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known, as * Ganga Rlsala/ who le 
sanctioned strength is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion 595 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry 
342 strong. Including nis Highness' Body 
Guard, a Battery of Artillery (4 guns 2*75), 
and 236 strong ami Camel Battery 30. 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King- Emperor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuablo services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for tho British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of tho War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where ho was ono of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to tho 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee both in 1930 aud 1931. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local saldte of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also bad 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manubhal N. 
Mehta, Kt,, O.S.I., M.A., ll.b.. formerly the 
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Dewan of the Baroda State. A Legislative As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 20 out of whom are elected 
Members, and which meets twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way system, the total mileage beiug 795 , 85 . 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadulpur to Rewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 
Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
In the State, the crop depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutlej river has now been constructed 
and opened and will help to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part of 
the State against famine from which it has 
Buffered in the past. 14,785 Squares of the 
Canal land have already been sold. Even 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakra 
Dam Project from which it is hoped that the 
remaining level lands in the nort v i of the 
State will be irrigated. A coal mine is worked 
at Palana, 14 milos south from the Capital. 


Itishi Veerendra Shlroraani Dev Col. Shri Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Jey Binghji Bahadur, G.o.i.x., 
K. 0.8.1., who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powerB 
in 1903. He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of five Ministers, Members 
of His Highness’ Council and various heads 
of departments. The normal revenue and ex- 
penditure are about Rs. 65 lakhs a year. The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial Sendee Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the flrBt prince 
in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
Alwar on the Rajputana-Malwa Hallway, 98 
miles west of Delhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Governor-General — The Hon. Sir Leonard 
Reynolds, K.C.I.E., C.I.E., M.C. 

Udaipur. 

Resident — Lt.-Col. D. M. Field. 

Jaipur. 


Alwar State Is a hilly tract of laud in the ) 
East of Rajputana. Its Rulers belong to the l 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias, Solar j 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from ! 
Raja Udai Karanji, who was the common j 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur. The State I 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large | 
territories. His successor sent a force to co- ! 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and j 
an alliance was eoncluded with him in that year. 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- i 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. Raj 


Resident — I). O. Mackenzie, C.T.E. 

Eastkhn Rajputana States. 

Political Agent —(Officiating) — Lt.-Col. E. J. D. 
Colvin. 

Western Rajputana States. 
Resident— (Officiating)— D. G. Macken, e, C.I.E. 

Haraoti and Tonk. 

Political Agent — Major L. E. Barton. 

Southern Rajputana States. 
Political Agent — Lt.-Col. D. M. Field. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to Besides these there are 66 Minor States and 
the country occupied by the Indian States Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore State 
grouped together under the supervision of the and the Hirapur and Lalg&rh Estates they 
Political Officer who Is designated the Agent to are divided into following groups for admluls- 
the Governor-General in Central India with head* trativo purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 8 States 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921— and Estates (principal state Bhopal); Baghel- 
that Is, after the separation of the Gwalior khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract State Rewa) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising and Estates (principal State Orchha); Southern 
Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand Agencies StatcB and Malwa Agency, 22 States and Estates 
between 22 # -38' and 26° -19' North and 78°-10' (principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 
and 83°-0' East and the Western consisting of Dewas Junior Branch. Jaora and Ratlam). 
the Bhopal and the Southern States and Malwa The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
Agencies between 21°-22' and 24°-47' North natural divisions, Central India West com- 
and 74“-0' and 78°-50' East. The British prising the former Plateau division with such 
districts of Jhansl and Saugor and the Gwalior hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
State divide the Agency into two sections. East comprising the former low-lying area and 
The total area covered is 51,501*8 square miles the Eastern hilly tracts.” The hilly tracts lie 
and the population (1921) amounts to 6,615,120. along the ranges of the Vindhyas ana SatpuraB. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- little practised there, the inhabitants being 
lug 10 have direct treaty engagements with mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
• the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, territories of the different States are much 
Rewa, Orchha, Datla, Dhar, Dewas Senior intermingled and their political relations with 
Branoh, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and the Government of India and each other are 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal very varied. 

Jaora and Baonl which are Muhammedan. 
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Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiajl Rao 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
serted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ- 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindla, 
Alijah Bahadur, G.o.v.o., g.o.s.i., g.b.k., A.D.C. 
to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China during 
the war ; he held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant General of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of ll.d., Cambridge, and d.c.l., 
Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. He died In 

June 1926 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 

Jeewajirao Scindla. During His Highness* 

Gwalior. The house of Scindia traces it? minority the administration of the State is 

descent to a family of which one branch held the being conducted by. a Council of Regency, 
hereditary poRt of patel in a village near Satara. 

The head of Ihe family received a patent of rank The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
from Aurangzcbe. The founder of the Gwalioi guns. The State is in direct relations with the 
House was Ranoji Scindia who held a Government of India, 
military rank under the Peshwa Bajl Rao. 

In 1726 Ihe Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, The northern part of the State is traversed by 
Holker and Scindia, empowering them to levy the G.T.P. Railway and two branches run from 
"Chauth” and “Sardesimikhl” and retain half Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
the amount for payment to their troops. In Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied Baji Rao to Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin- from Gwalior to Shlvpuri. The main industries 
guished themselves in military exploits. Ranoji are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of State; fine muslins made at Chandcri, leather 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital of work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Mahadji Scind a and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
lior played an important part in shaping the corps, Lashkar, the capital city, is two milep 
history of India. Despite the partial reverse to the south of the ancient city and the fort ol 
which Mahadji Scindia’s troops suffered at the Gwalior. Annual income about 2 crores and 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led expenditure about 176 lakhs, 
to the treaty of 8albai (1782), Scindia’s power 

remained unbroken. For the first time he was Indore. — The founder of the House of the 

now recognized by the British as an lndepend- Holkar of Indore was Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. bom in 1693. His soldierly qualities brought 

him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
In 1790 his power was firmly established in him into his service and employed him for his 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious hopes conquests. When the Maratha power was 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies reach* from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward 
ed the zenith of thtdr glory under the disciplin- for his career as a Military Commander. He 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— was succeeded by his grandson. On his 
De Boigno. Mahadji was succeeded by his grand- death without issue his mother Ahllya Bal 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose service Perron, a became the Ruler and her administration Is 
Military Commander of great renown played a still looked upon with admiration and 
leading part. The strength of Scindia’s Army reverence as that of a model ruler. She was 
was, however, considerably weakened by tlie succeeded by Tukoji Holkar who indeed had 
reverses, sustained at Ahracdnagar, Aesaye been associated with her to carry the Military 
Aslrgarh and Laswari. Daulat Rao Scindia died Administration and had in course of it dis- 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis- tlnguished himself in various battles. Tukoji was 
puted possession of almost all tha territory succeeded by Kashirao, who was supplanted 
which belonged to him in 1805. by Jeswant Rao, his step brother a person of 

remarkable daring strategy as exhibited in a 
Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao number of engagements in which he had taken 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his part. The brilliant success he obtained at the 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were battle of Poona against the combined armies 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny of Peshwa and Scindia made him a dictator 
with the result that it came into collision with of Poona for some time and he declared in 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar. consequence the independence of Holkar State 


The following is the size, population and | 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned I 
above : — I 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Revenue, 

- - 

Indoro . . 

9,519 

13,13,237 

Lakhs 

Rs. 

136 

Bhopal 

6,902 

7,29,955 

62 

Itewa . . 

13,000 

15,87,445 

CO 

Orchha 

2,079 

3,14,661 

11 

Datia . . 

911 

1,58,834 

17 

Dhar 

1,777 

2,43,430 

17 

Dew as, Senior 
Branch 

449 

83,321 

9 

Dew&s, Junior 
Branch 

419 

70,613 

6 

Samthar 

180 

33,307 

3 

Jivora . . 

601 

1.00.166 

12 
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During 1804-5 he had a protracted war with 
the British, closed by a Treaty which 
recognised the independence of Holkar State 
with practically no diminution of its territories 
and rights. Yeshwant Rao showed signs of 
insanity from 1808 onwards and succumbed 
to that malady in 1811, when lie was succeeded 
by his minor son Malhar Rao II. punngthe 
Regency which followed the ]>ower of the State 
was weakenod by various causes, the most 
Important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and 
the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Commanders, 
with a part of the army, rebelled against the 
authority of the State and were disposed to 
befriend the Peshwa, while the regent, mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the 
British Army and this refractory portion of 
the Holkar Army which culminated in the 
latter's defeat. Holkar had to come to terms 
and to cede extensive territories and rights 
over the Rajput Princes to the British, but 
the internal sovereignty remained unaffected. 
The Treaty of 1818 which embodied these 

G revisions still regulates the relations between 
tie British Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao died a prematiire death in 1888. 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tokoji Rao II 
ascended the Throne ; but aB he was a minor 
the administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as its 
Adviser. The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and 
the progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was 
the outbreak of Mutiny in 1857 in British India. 
This wave of disaffection did not leave some 
of the State troops untouched. The Maharaja 
with his adherents and the remaining troops 
remained however staunch to the British and 
cave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow a™* other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The Maharaja died in 1880 after haying 
effected various reforms in the administrations 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 10 
years and will be specially ’ remembered for 
his beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition oUransit 
duties. Tukojl Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor. The Regency Administration 
was continued till 1911 and it effected a number 
of reforms in all the branches of administration. 
The policy of the Regency was maintained by 
the Maharaja. With his assumption of powers 
the State advanced in education in general 
including female education, commerce and 
Industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of Which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1914 the State P^d&ll 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the 
various theatres of war and the contribution 
of the State towards the war and Charitable 


Funds in money was 41 lakhs and its sub- 
scriptions to the War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 
lakhs while the contribution from the Indore 
people amounted to over one crore. This 
assistance received the recognition of the British 
Government. 

The area of the State is 9,520 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
eight lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the Stste is 1,318,237, 
showing an increase of 14.5 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

The State now possesses one first grade 
College teaching up to M. A. and LL.B., 
5 High Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 645 
other educational and 78 medical institutions. 
An Institute of Plant Industry for the improve- 
ment of cotton is located at Indore. It has 
also 9 spinning and weaving mills. 

The State Army consists of about over 4,200 
Officers and men. The State is traversed by 
the Holkar State Railway, the principal station 
of which is Indore, the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
and the U. B. Section of the G. I. P. Railway. 
Besides the trunk roads, there are 000 miles 
of roads constructed and maintained by the 
State. The reforms introduced were the 
establishment of State Savings Banks, a scheme 
of Life Insurance for State officials, establish- 
ment of a legislative Committee consisting 
of seven elected Members out of a total of nine 
members, introduction of a Scheme of 
Compulsory Primary Education in the City of 
Indore and measures for the expansion of educa- 
tion in the mofussil. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukojl Rao II 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar was born 
on 6th September 1908. Ho received 
his education in England from 1920-23 and again 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, from 1926-27. 
He married a daughter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and received administrative training with 
Mr. C. IT. Wills, o.i.E., i.o.s. He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930. 

The chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
in 1929 amounted to Rs. 2,30,85,870. * 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1929 
amounted to Rs. 1,03,86,634 exclusive of the 
exported produce of the Ginning and Pressing 
Factories which was valued at Rs. 3,00,47,692. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is 
valued at over two crores and tho local trade 
in wheat is estimated at one crore. 

Cotton excise duty at 3i per cent, ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 

Bhopal— The principal Mohammadan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
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Sardar Post Mohammad Khan, Dilcr Jung, a 
Tirah Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, obtained the pargana of Bcrasia in 
1709. With tiie disintegration of the Moghai 
Empire Bhopal State developed into an inde- 
pendent State. In the early part of the 19th 
century, the Hawaii successfully withstood the 
inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, and by the 
agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook to assist 
the British with a contingent force and to co- 
operate against ^he Pindari bands. 

The present ruler of the State His Highness 
Sikander San lat Hawaii Iftikharul-Mulk, Sir 
Mohammad Tlamidullah Klian Baliadur, g.o.j.e., 
c.s.i., o.v.o., B.A., succeeded his mother 

Her Highness Hawaii Sultan Jahan Be gam, on 
her abdication in May, 1926. Having ably 
conducted the administration of the State for 
nearly ten years as Chief Secretary and after- 
wards as Member for Finance and Law and 
Justice Departments, His Highness is personally 
conversant with each and every detail of the 
administration. 

His Highuess is the head of the Government 
and is assisted by an Executive Council consist- 
ing of five Members and one Secretary, names 
of whom are given below : — 

Alimartabat, Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet, 
K. o.s.i. , c.l.K., i.o.s,, President ^f the State 
Council and Member, lie venue Department. 

Alimartabat, Bai Bahadur, Baja Oudh Narain 
lUsarya, B.A., Member for Finance, Law and 
Justice and Public Works Departments. 

Alimartabat, Naslrul-Mulk, Moulvi Sycd 
Liakat Ali, M.A., LL.B., Member, Bobkari Khas. 

Alimartabat, Major H. Dc H. Lucas, Member 
in Charge Army Department. 

Alimartabat, Baflul-Qadr, Ziaul Ulootn, 
Mufti Moliammad Anwarul Huq, M.A., M.F. 
Member in charge of Public Health and Education 
Department. 

Secretary, —Mir Dabir, Dabirul-lusha, Kazi 
'A nl i Mohammad. 


bank ot an extensive lake, Is the junction for 
the Bhopal Uljain Section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Ballway. 


Rewa. — This state lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions sepa- 
rated by the Bcrap of the Kaimur range. The 
area is 13,000 sq. miles with a population of 
15,87,352 (in 1931). Its Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs 
descendod from the Solanki clan which ruled 
over Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century. In 1812, a body of Pindarics raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Government. During the Mutiny, Rewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Rewa 
Chief. Tlie present ruler is H. H. Bandhwesh 
Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh ji Bahadur, K.C.8.I., 

G. C.l.E.,who was born in 1903. He was married 
in 1919 to the sister of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his father 
Lt.-Col, H. H. Maharaja Sir Vcnkat Raman 
Singh Bahadur, u.c.s.I., on 30th October, 1918, 

H. H. Bandhwesh Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the gadi on 31st October, 
as a minor. During the period of minority 
the State was administered by a Council 
of Regency with H. H. Maharaja Colonel Sir 
Sajjan of Singh Bahadur, k.c.b.i., k.O.v.o.. a.d.o., 
of Rutlam as Regent. H. H. Bandhwesh 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur attained 
majority in 1922 and was invested with full 
ruling powers on 31st October 1922, by H. E. 
the Viceroy and the administration of the 
State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
got a son and heir named Shri Yuvaraj Maharaj 
Kumar Martand Singhji, born on 15th March 
1923. 


His Highness second marriage with the 
daughter of H. H. Maharaja of Klshcngarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1925. 


Tire Political Department, is under His 
Highness' direct control, the Secretary in charge 
of the Department being Ali-Qadr, Kazi All 
Haider Abbasi. 

The work of legislation with the power of 
discussing the budget, moving resolutions and 
asking questions is entrusted to a representative 
legislative Council inaugurated in 1927. 

1 i C . 1{ >’ otwari System in which every tenant 
bolds his land direct from Government has 
lately l>oeii introduced. The State forests 
are extensive and valuable and the arable 
area which comprises more than two-thirds of 
ibe total consists mostly of rich black cotton 
f°{l Producing cotton, wheat, sugar-cane, 
tobacco and other cereals. The State contains 
many remains of great archamlogical interest 
including the famous Sanchi Topes, which date 
lrom the 2nd century B. C, 


Along with other troops, the State maintain 
® D ®,, f ul l strength Infantry Battalion. Th 
capital, Bhopal City, situated on the northeri 


Dhar. — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tue old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paimara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar — Puar Marathas— claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
llulcr of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Iiolkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, k.c.s.i., K.c.v.o., 

k.b.r. died on 30th July 1926, and the 
government of the State is carried on by 
a Council with Her Highness Maliarani Lakshmi- 
bai Sahiba Puar, d.b.e., as president. There 
are 11 Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 
hold a guarantee from the British Government 
The population of the State according to the 
latest census figures is 2,43,521 and the average 
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income and expenditure is about 19| and 19 lacs 
respectively. Bcwan Bahadur K. Nadkar is 
Bewan of tho State and Vice-President of the 
Council. The present Ruler His Highness 
Maharaja Anand Rao Paur Saheb Bahadur is a 
minor. The famous and the ancient Hill Port 
of Mandoo — the capital of several ancient 
and medieval Kingdoms — with its beautiful 
mausoleums, tombs and palaces and high hills 
and deep dales is situated in the State at a 
distance of 24 miles from the city of Bliar. 

Jaora state .—This State is the only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency covering i 
an area of about 601 square miles with a total 
populat ion of 1,00,204 and has its Headquarters j 
at Jaora town. The Chiefs of Jaora claim j 
descent, from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan 
of the Tajik Kliel from Sowat, who came to | 
India to acquire wealth. The first Nawab was 
Abdul Ghafoor Khan who obtained the State 
about the year 1808. The present Chief is Lfc.- 
Col. His Highness Fakliarud Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikliar All Khan Bahadur 
Saulat Jung, K.C.I.K., who was born in 1882. 
His Highness is an Honorary Lutenant-Colonel 
in tho Indian Army. 

In the administration of the State His Higlinses 
is assisted by a Council constituted as under : — 
President : — His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur Vice-President'.- Khan Bahadur 
Sahibzada Mohammad : Scrfraz Ali Khan, 
Chief Secretary. Members — (1) Khan Bahadur 
Sahibzada Mohammad Shcr Ali Khan, Military 
Secretary: (2) Sahibzada Mohammad Mohammad 
Safdar Ali Khan, Judicial .Secretary. (2) Pandit 
Amar Nath Katju, B.sc., LL.B., Financial 
Secretary. (4) Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg, 
Senior Member, Revenue Board. (5) Mr. Serajur 
liehman Khan, Bar-at-Law, Judge, Chief Court. 
(6) Mr. John A. Mcrrett, M.l. Mech. K., Consulting 
Engineer. 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges and a Revenue Board with two 
Members have also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in • 
Malwa being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton and 
poppy. The average annual revenue is [ 
Rs. 11,67,000* | 

Rutlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khcra in the 
Kushalgarh Chiofship, which pays an annua) 
tribute to the Rutlam Barbar. The State was i 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udal Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, q.c.i.k., 
K.C.S.I., K.o.v.o., A.D.C. toH. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales. who was born in 1880, and educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898. His Highness served In 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 


I was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Croix d'Offlcicrs de Legion d’Honncur. 
Salute : 13 guns, local 15 guns. 


Dewan— Raj Kumar Sirdar Singh of 

Shahpura. 

Datia State.— The rulers of this State, In the 
Bundclkhand Agency, arc Bundcla Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by tho chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
In 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Belhi emperors. The present 
Ruler Major His Highness Malaiaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinii Ju Deo Bahadur, k.o.s.i., 1918, 
who was bern in 1886 and succeeded in 1907, 
married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. He 
placed all his resources and his personal services 
at the dispcsal of the Imperial Government dur- 
ing the Great War and established a War Hos- 
pital at Batia. He is a progressive Ruler and 
has created a Legislative Council and intro- 
I duced many useful and important reforms in his 
! State. He is a Vice-President of 8t. John 
I Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
i Society and lias recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Belhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. His Highness is 
a famous big game shot and has shot more than 
i 126 tigers. The Heir Apparent Raja Bahadur 
; Balbhadra Singh, born 1907, has married a 
daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
pur and is a very promising prince. His High- 
ness has got a second son and a grandson. 


j Orchha State.— The rulers of this State arc 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
! as an independent State in 1048 A.l>. It entere d 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. His Highness Sir 

Pratap Singh, a.c.s.i., a.C.l.E., died in March 
1930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Bir 
Singh Dev Bahadur, the present ruler. 
The ruler of the State has the 

hereditary titles of His Highness Saramad-i • 
Kajahal-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur. The State has a population of about 
3.15,000 and an area of 2,080 square miles. The 
capital is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpur Sta- 
tion, ou the G.l.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
ea i ital, has fallen into decay hut is a place* of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Maliaraja Bir 
Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1615-1627). 

Gwalior. 

Resident— Officiating — Lieut.-Col. D. G. Wilson. 

Buopal. 

Political Agent — Major R. G. Hindc. 

Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent — Lt,-Col. F. M. Bailey, c.l.E. 

Baqhklkhand. 

Political Agent— L t.-Col. F. M. Bailey, o.i.e. 



Bhutan * 


tSi 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east The State was previously under the Government 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the j of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, an supervision of the Government of India In 1906. 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists | The State is thinly populated, the area being 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms ! 2,818 square miles, and the population 1,09,657, 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. j chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
east and west, forms the boundary between ! several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola j Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the convcn- 
ranges, which run southwards from the main tion of 1890 provision was made lor the opening 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the of a trade mart but the results were disappoint' 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east, i ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow ! obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola ! signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
galiJa, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. j lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
m JIA1 , , . I constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas j His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. ! K.o.l.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at His Highness was invested with full ruling 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out i powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British , a O.I.B. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and I the 1st January 1918 and K.C.I.13. on 1st Janu* 
at the dose of the war the Raja was rewarded by , ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 5,20,422. 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja g? anted the site of Darjeeling to the British 

aud revived Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 1 Political Officer in Sikkim:— F. Williamson. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles cast and west along the southern 
Blopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhist* 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tck-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bchar and British ahl 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(tiie Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering tho Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
?SI w ’ xe d. waa followed by the treaty ol 
1865. by which the 8tate’s relations with the 
government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
* u ■ rhe state forra erly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from tho British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
" 801106 areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded In January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound Itself to be guided by 
the advice of tho British Government in regard 
t0 J fc8 external relations, while the British 


Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in tho i nternal administration of Bhutan. 
On tiie occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they cousent to 
tiie survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as II.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, k.o.s.i., k.c.i.k. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Rcnipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Dcpa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. Tho Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than tho ordinary ino&rnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 


Cultivation is backward and the chief crop Is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 
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NEPAL. 


The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
oountry extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 56,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 1 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29.002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
Into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
Shall overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bliatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
i8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur liana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of tbe 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhasa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main- 
tained. During the rule of the late Prime j 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia- 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy’s valedic- 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. In recognition of this help Nepal 
receives an annual gift of Rupees ten lakhs from 
the British Government to be paid in perpetuity. 
To further strengthen and cement the bonds 
of friendship that have subsisted so long 
between the two countries, a new Treaty of 
friendship was concluded between the Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21 st 
December 1928. 


From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 


) the countiy has generally been in the hands of 
j the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has beou 
I clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 

I or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
j dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shore 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
i official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
! Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
j who ordinarily succeeds to the office of 
| Minister. 

I The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
i Nepal is Maharaja Bilim, Shum Sherc Jung 
| Bahadur Rana, tJ.C.S.i., K.O.V.O. Honorary 
Major-General, British Army and Hon. Colonel, 
4th Gurkhas, who succeeded the late Maharaja 
Chandra Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as 
j Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in- 
| Chief in November 1929. A man of proved 
1 ability as the Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, 
; he has already inaugurated several important 
I works of public utility. With consummate skill 
1 and political acumen lie averted a brcacli of 
relations with Tibet and in his public utterances 
has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
maintain the traditional friendship with the 
British Government. 


Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low lands. Mineral wealth Is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
! are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlckhgunj to Bhlmphedl — the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita! 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A ligfit 
railway from Amlekbgung covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. <ft N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Blrgunge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two crorcs 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State Is of considerable archaeological 
Interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha's life have been Identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 


British Envoy— -Lieut. -Col. C. T. Dankes, O.l.lt. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 1 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Phulcra, Dir, 
Swat and Chitral. The area of the latter three 
is 3,000, 1,800 and 4,0000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. 

Amb- — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral.— Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and lias an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared bv Umra. 
khan of Jandul and Dir againBt the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, k.o.i.e,, the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Maiakand. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
3,000 Bquare miles in area, include the country 
draiued by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
BajuurKud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clanB. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now cohfined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan. 

Swat. — The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gulsliahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.K., is a 
descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in J926. The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
216,000. The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Maiakand and 
connected with Maiakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir , Stoat and Chitral — 
R. J. Gould, C.I.K., I.C.S. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,643 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottal is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganap&lle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the ftrst is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees 

Travancore . . 

7,625 

4,006,062 

251*66 

Cochin 

1,417) 

979,010 

93*67 

Pudukottal . . 

1,179 

426,813 

26*72 

Banganapalle .1 

255 

36,692 

2*69 

Sandur 

167 

11,684 

1*71 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st. 
1923. 

Travancore.— This State, which has an area 
of 7,624*81 square miles and a population of 
5,090,462 with a revenue of Be. 250*79 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Fcqinsula, forming an Irregular triangle 
with its apex at Gape Comorin. The 
early history of Travancore is in great 
part traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H. the Maharaja Is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
Independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole oountry, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
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Marthanda Varma (1729*58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East Tndia 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

II. H. the Maharaja ib. November 1912) 
ascended the masnad in September 1924. 
During the minority the State is ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai, c.i , aunt | 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf. The 
work of legislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888 and as last recon’ 
stituted in 1921, has a majority of non-official 
elected members. The Council is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership. This is the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in any 
Indian State. A representative assembly 
known as the Sri Mulara Popular Assembly meets 
once a year. ItB members who are the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative measures adopted from time 
to time. Local Self-Government on a small 
scale exists in the more Important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State has a leading place nmon g Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea are 
among other Important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. The State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
theo runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are In contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Aotni to the Governor- General — Lieut.-Col. 
H. R. N. Pritchard. O.I.E., o.b.e. 

Dewan — V. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar, BA., b.l* 

Cochin* — This State on the south-west coast of 
lodia Is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency aud the State of Travancore 


Very little 1 b known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle In 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorln of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to wham 
it remained tributary ant subordinate, and 
subsequently to hiB son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

Ills Highness Raja Sr) Sir Rama Varmah, 
Q.C.S.I., O.O.I.E., who was bona in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having abdicated 
in December, 1914. His Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah, q.o.i.e., who was bom on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeded to the throne and 
was duly installed as Raja on the 21st January 
1915. The administration is conflicted 
under the control of the Maharaja whose 
chief Minister and Executive Officer is the 
Dewan, G. C, Herbert, Esq., I.C.S. The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu- 
able assets. They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 82 officers and 887 men. 

Aoent to the Governor-General— Lieut.-Col. 
H. It. N. Pritchard, c.i.e,, o.b.e. 

Pudukkottai.— This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopolv, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinuevelly 
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countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
mftn Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor. 
He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of ohe State is carried on by a Coun- 
cil of Administiation. The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large industries. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State. 

Agent to the Governor-General — Lt.-Col. H. R. 
N. Pritchard, O.I.K., o.e.e. 

Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General— 
Capt. Kunwar Daya Singh Bedi. 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fasle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 4 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Governor-General : — Lt. Col. H. R. 
N. Pritchard, c.i.e., o.u.e. 

Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General : — 
Capt.. Kunwar Daya Singh Bedi. 


Sandur.— The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary. The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to beheld by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddojl Rao of the 
Bhoslo family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Raja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Raja Shrimant Yeshwant Rao Anna Sahcb 
Ghorpade who was invested with full ruling 
powers in February 1930. 

The Raja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. Teak and sandalwood are found In 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore In India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entiroly of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the Boftcr ores used to be smelted, but tho 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1,914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Agent to the Governor-General: — Lt.-Col. 

H. R. N. Pritchard, c.i.e., o.e.e. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern- 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chclmsford Report on the Constitutional Re- j 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Residency was created in 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

Resident of the First Class and Agent to the j 
Governor- General in the States of Western 
India:— The Hon’ble Mr. E.H. Kealy, c.i.e., 
t.o.s. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of West- 
ern India: — E. N. 1\ Jolly, Esq., i.o.S. 

Kathiawar. — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately to the north of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is j 
nbout 220 miles and its greatest bread th about 
165 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles, 
inere are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 


war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises tho 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
political relations witli the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor- General. The history of the 
British connection with Katliia war commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
ioto 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch— Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj. The Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations witli the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India. 
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, Banas Kantha Agency.— This group of 
States in Gujarat, comprises of the Third Class 
States of Tnarad, Fourth Class States of Vav, 
Fifth Class State of Malek Jorawar Khanji of 
Varahi and a few minor estates and talukas. 
Before the year 1925 it was known as the 
Palanpur Agency, when it also comprised the 
First Class States of Palanpur and Radhanupur. 
Consequent upon the transference of these two 
First Class States of Palanpur and Radhanpur 
to the direct political relationship with the 
Government of India, through the Hon’ble tho 
Agent to the Governor-General in the States of 
Western India the group comprising the remain- 
ing minor States, Estates and Talukas, has been 
named tho Banas Kantha Agency and is in charge 
of a Political Agent, who is subordinate to the 
Hon’blc the Agent to the Governor-General of 
the Western India States Agency. 


Bhavnagar.— This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the lluler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Banoji, Sarangji and Shahjl — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided Between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 

g iys an annual tribute of Bs. 1,28,060 to the 
ritish Government, Bs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
toBaroda, and Bs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar - 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, K.O.8.I., on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931. The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
K.C.l.E.,as President, and Lieut.-Colonel A. II. E, 
Mosse as Vice-President. Thr other members, 
of the Council are Dcwan Bahadur T. K. 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, 
M.A., ll.b., Bar*at-Law. One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have t>eoii dearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, BUgar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on ao extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton In 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry, 

Population (in 1931) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 


Mahomodans. The average Income for the last 
five years was R«. 1,10,29,734, and the average 
expenditure Bs. 34,32,739. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangdhara portion of the Bunn 
of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the head 
of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally called 
the Makvanas. This Rajput clan is of great 
antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar from 
the North, establishing itself first at Paliri in 
Ahmedal)ad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its present seat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Eastern marches of 
Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding territories 
and the salt-pans attached thereto by an Impe- 
rial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Chuda, Sayla and Tlian-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maharana 
Sliri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, a.c.l.B., K.c.s.l,, 
Maharaja Raj Sahcb, is the ruler of the State 
and the titular head of all the Jhalas. 
The administration is conducted under the 
Maharaja’s directions by the Dewan Raj liana 
Shri Mansinhji S. Jhala, iu.e. The soil being 
eminently lit for cotton cultivation, the principal 
crops are long stapled cotton and cereals of 
various kinds. Excellent building and ornamen- 
tal stone is quarried from the bills situated 
within the State. Wadagra salt of an excellent 
quality is also manufactured at the State Salt 
Works at Kuda which offer practically in- 
exliaustible supplies for the manufacture, of 
salt and its bye-products. To utilize these 
valuable resources, the State has recently built 
and put into operation a huge factory in Dhran- 
gadhra, known as the Shri Sliakti Alkali Works, 
for the manufacture on a large scale of Soda 
Ash, Caustic Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye- 
products of salt, and these are finding a ready 
market all over India. The capital town is 
Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 75 miles west of 
Ahmcdabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & C. 
Railway. An extension of this line, to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding 
lias been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a 
distance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State.— The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Slnhji, 
a.c.i.E. The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I., had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II., the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
Almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“importance and advanced administration*’ 
to get it recognised as a First Class State. 
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The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products arc cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been i 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Phasa-Jara Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Kailway and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway and fl. H. Gaekwad’s 
Khijadlya-Dharl line ; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on Irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies In the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24®-44' and 21°-53' North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northernboundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 13 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval and Mangrol. 
The principal rivers in the State arc the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswatl, Machhundri, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval and Sabli. The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of the Glrnar and the Datar Hills, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none. The Upperkote or old citade’ 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of the ditch ami neighbourhood is honey- 
combed with caves of their remains. 'Jlierc arc 
a number of fine modern buildings in the 
town. The famous Asoka Inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shivaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus. 
To the south-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
•idles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Its. 87,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,209. 
IT ntll 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
mign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
ttftbl, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 


expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, j 11 war, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-Beed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and PeshkaBhi of Rs. 38,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekw or; on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States aiyl Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State Forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanjl Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 220 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab. The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
III, G.C.I.E., k.c. s. 1 ., and is the ninth In succes- 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Nahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded to the gadi in 1911, visited 
England in 1913-14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State. Languages 
spoken Gujarati and Urdu. 

Ruler : — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanjl 
Rasulkhanji, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i. 
Heir-Apparent— Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanji. 

Vice-President of the Council. — P. R. Cadell, 
C.P.T. 

Navanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of ttie Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejaa 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumti. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
tlie well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitslnhjl Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
from the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off tne coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1 ,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Lancers and 
1} Company of the State Infantry. The 
Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east of the 
port of Bedi. Population 4,09,192* Revenue 
nearly Rs. 90 lakhs. 
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Revenue Secretary Gokulbhai B. Desai, 
Bar-at-law. 

Political Secretary Parsliurn in B. Junnarkar, 
B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary : — Hirabhai M. Mehta, B.A . 
(Cantab.), Bar. -at -law. 

Huzur Personal A mist ant — P. MKaranjia« 


Culch.— The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
fiann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is BhuJ, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao)His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Sava! Bahadur, g.o.&i., g.o.i.e., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special characteristic oi 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for Its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is i 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
Invested with jurisdictional powers in varying j 
degrees In their own estates and over their own j 
ryot?. A notable fact in connection with the j 
administration of the Cutch State Is the number j 
and position of the Bhayafc. These are Raiput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 


emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 10,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Ra. 82,257 annually as an 
A njar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are Borne 
Irregular Infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Palanpur. — Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,708.80 square miles and a 
population of 2)3,71 . The net revenue of the 
State calculated on . the average of the last five 
years Is about 11 lakhs. 

The State Is under the rule of Major His 
| Highness Zubdtul-Mulk Dewan Maha khan Taley 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, G.O.I.B., K.O.V.O., 
Nawab of Palanpur. His Highness is descended 
from the Usafzai Lohanl Pathan, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared In Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with the State dates from 1809, In 
which year the Ruler was murdered by a body 
of Sindhi Jainadars. A considerable trade in 
doth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on in the 
State. The State pays tribute of Rs. 38,401 to 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. The capital city of 
Palanpur is situated on the B. B. <fe C. I. 
Railway, and is the junction Btation of the 
Palanpur-Becsa Branch of B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
It Is a very old settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 

Radhanpur is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1 ,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present chief 
is H. H. Jalalud-din Khanji, the Nawab 
of Radhanpur. The State maintains a 
Police force of 209. The principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a 
cotton press and three ginning fretories. 
There Is one ginning factory at Munjpur and one 
at Lolada. One large ginning factory has been 
recently constructed at Sankeshwar which is a 
great centre orJ ain pilgrimage all the year round. 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

* 

The territories under the rule of Indian Jinjira, where Chiefs of foreign ancestry, des- 
Princes and Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency cended from Abyssinian admirals of the Dcccan 
extend over an area of 28,039 square miles, fleets, still remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs, 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States Bhils or Rolls exercise very limited authority 
Is the great number of petty principalities, in the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
The recognition of these very numerous juris* the Mahi and the Narbada rivers, 
dictions is due to the circumstance that the The variety of the relations which under 
early Bombay administrators were Induced the terms of the several treaties, subsist between 
to treat the de facto exercise of civil and criminal the British Government and the rulers of the 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with different States, and the general superintendence 
it a quasi- sovereign status. In no part of India exercised by Government as the Paramount 
is there a greater variety of principalities. Some Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
of the largest are of modem origin, having been representative of Government at the Principal 
founded by the Maratlias in the general scramble Courts. The smaller and less important States 
for power in the middle of the 18th century but are either grouped together under the general 
the Rajput houses in the Gujarat Agencies date supervision of a Political Agent or are looked 
from earlier times. Interesting traces of after by the Collectors of the districts which 
ancient history are to be found at Sachin and they adjoin. The position of the Agent varies, 
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roughly speaking, with the Importance of the 
State. In some cases he does little more than 
glvo advice and ezerclso a general surveillance. 
In other casos the Agents are invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while States 
the Rulers of which are minor are directly 
managed by Government Officers or under 
arrangements approved by Government. Some 
of the States are subordinate to other States 
and not in direct relations with the British 
Government. In these cases the status of the 
feudatories is usually guaranteed by Govern- 
ment. The powers of the Chiefs are regulated 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
a more right to collect revenue in a share of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Mahi 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies. 

The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095. They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies : Belgaum Agency, 
Savantvadi ; Bijapur Agonoy, Jath : Dharwar 
Agency, Savanur : Kaira Agency, Cambay 
Kolaba Agency, Janjlra : Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 
9 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jam* 
kliandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Ml raj Senior, Miraj Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and Sangli): Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(principal States Idar and Danta): Nasik Agency 
Surgana : Poona Agency, Bhor : Rewa Kantha 
Agency, 62 States (principal States Balaainor, 
liaria, Chhota Udeipur, Lunawada, Rajpipla 
and Sant) : Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan: 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot : Sukkur Agency 
Khairpur: Surat Agency, 3 States fBansda 

Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs. 
Thana Agency, Jawhar. The table below gives 
details of the area of the more important 
States 


State. 

Area 

in 

sq. miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(in 1921). 

Approxi- 

mate 

Revenue. 

balaslnor 

Canada 

Baria . , 

Blior , . 
Cambay 

189 

215 

813 

925 

350 

44,030 

40,125 

137,291 

130,420 

71,715 

Rs. 

2,54,244 
i 8,64,2(5 

1 12,69,936 
6,56,697 
9,78,794 

Chhota Udepur 
Danta . . 
Dharampur . . 
Idar . . 

Janjlra 

890 

450 

704 

1 669 
377 

125,702 
23,023 
95,171 
226,351 
! 110,366 

16,02,294 
1,75,965 
10,90,998 
j 13,61,925 

1 8,83,336 

Jawhar 

K hairpur 
Kolhapur 
bunawada 
Mudhol 

310 
6,050 
3,217 
388 i 
368 j 

49,662 

1 193,152 

833,726 
i 83,136 

60,140 

1 8,12,208 
24,18,137 
1,25,08,579 
5,36,008 
f 6,13,6J5 

Jajpipla 

Sachin 
fcangli . . 
Savantvadi . . 
Sant , , 

1,517 

49 

1,136 

925 

394 

168,425 

19,977 

221,321 

206,440 

70,957 

24.15,523 
3,97,012 
; 14,02,654 
6,83,213 i 
5,40,043 i 


Bijapur Agency* — This comprises the Satara 
Jaghir of Jath (980*8 square miles ill 
area). On the annexation of Satara, in 1840, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghlrs, 
became feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler waB 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 90*8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibui Saheb Daphie in January 1917. The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar. The succes- 
sion follows the rule of primogeniture. The 
present Chief Meherban Vijayasinharao Ramrao 
alias Babasahel) Dalle succeeded Ids father who 
died on August 14, 1928, and was installed on 
January 12th, 1929. He conducts the adminis- 
tration of the Jath State. The gross revenue 
of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly derived 
from land revenue. The Jath State pays to the 
British Government Rs. 6,400 per annum in lieu 
of horse contingent and Rs. 4,847 on account 
of Sardeshmukhi rights. 

Political Agent. — V. B, Mardhekar, M.A.. 
Collector of Bijapur. 

Dharwar Agency. — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahoinedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute. The principal crops are jowarl and 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,830. Tile revenue is Rs. 2,01,410-6-8. 
The present chief is Captain Meherban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur. 

Political Agent: — J. F. B. Hurtshorne, I.C.S. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of theAuhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century It is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed oue of the chief centres of commerce In 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who Is a Shiali 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar All Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State was under British administration up to 
December 1930 when the Nawab was installed 
on the gadi. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 21,924 to the British Government. Wheat 
and cotton are the principal crops. There is 
a broad gauge line from Cambay via Pet lad, 
connecting with the B. B. <fc C. I. Railway, 



Anand. Cambay is a first class State having full 
Jurisdiction. Revenue Is about eight lakhs. 
The area of the State Is 351) square miles, popula- 
tion, 71,715. 

Political Agent: K. B. Bhadrapur, m a. 

Kolaba Agency— This Agency includes 
the State of JanJira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahoraedan ; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome* 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs. About 
that year the mal administration of the chief 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
Justice, became flagrant; those branches of admi- 
nistration were in consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily in a PollticahAgent . 
The last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G.O.I.E., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Sidi Muhammad Khan 
born on the 7th March 1914. The area of the 
State is 377 square miles, and the poulation 
1,10,363. The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war under the Kathiawar Agency. The State 
maintains an irregulur military force of 237. 
The capital is Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjlra being retained by the island 
fort opposite. The Chief is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last nrler's salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 

Southern Maratha Country States.— The 


i permanent within the limits of his own State 
I from the 1st January 1921. The State is now 
i under a minority administration with the 
minor Nawab’s mother as Regent, assisted by 
; a Dcwnn appointed with the approval of 
Government. The present Dewan is Mr. P. R. 
Kapadia, b.a., a retired Deputy Collector. 

Kolhapur Agency. — Kolhapur is a State 
j with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
! tion of 9, r >6,864. Subordinate to Komapur 
| are nine feudatories, of which the following 
i four are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kaga) 

| (senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
j traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
; of Malvan compelled the Bombay Gov- 
j ernment to send expeditions against Kol- 
I hapur in 1735, and again in 1792, when 
[ the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British mercliants had 
sustained Bince 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
i attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
| arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of four whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
i and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a lino which is the 
property of the State. 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country.— 
Major I,. E. Lang, c.i.e., m.c. 

Agency consists of the following eight States:— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 

Sangli 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1,136 

221,321 

1,35,000 

14,02.654 

Mlraj (Senior) 

342 

82,580 

12,558 

4,58,355 

Miraj (Junior) 

1964 

34,665 

7,389 

3,61,794 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

182} 

38,760 

9,619 

3,22,071 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

114 

34,288 


3 00,687 

Jamkhandi 

524 

101,195 

20,516 

9,92.518 

Mudhol 

368 

60,140 

2,672 

5,33,885 

Ramdurg 

169 

33,997 

.... 

3,23,333 

Total 

3,032 

606,946 

1,87,754 

46,95,297 
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Mahi Kantha. — This group of States has a 
total area of 3,124 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 51,8938 including that, of Tdar which is 
202,790. The Agency consists of the State of ldar 
and 51 smaller States. Idar covers more than 
half the territory. It has an area of 1,669 square 
miles and an average revenue of abort 14 lakhs. 
The present Ruler of Idar H. H. Maharaja 
Hinuitsinghji is a Rajput of the Kathod clan, 
lie was born in 1889 A.I). and ascended the 
gadi in 1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlatsinghji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt.-Co.l Sir 
Dowlatsinghji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
K ing-Emperor in 1/mdon and acted as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Durbar held 
:it, Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Eeudatory 
•lagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
.lagirdars comprised in the class of Dhayats are 
cadets of the Hiding House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are dseccn- 
dants of the military loaders who accompanied 
Anandsingh and Kal Singh, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Anandsingh in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 
the Bhoomias arc included all subordinate 
feudatories who wore in possession of their 
I'altas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Kao 
Hulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Bs. 52,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Kaj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Its. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to (Jack war of Baroda through the 
Hritish Government. Of the smaller States 
Vijaynagar and Danta arc two States enjoying 
plenary jurisdictional powers. The names of 
their Chiefs are Kao Sliree Hamirsinghji and 
Mu liar ana Slivi Bhawansinghji. While 31 enjoy 
limited jurisdiction, the remainder are estates. 


1’omtical Agent Captain I. W. Galbraith, 
m.c.i.a. 


Nasik Agency.- This consists of one State,! 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the 
N'isik District. Surgana lias an area of 360 
v «|uare miles and a population of 15,258. Hie ! 
mlerof the State ( Meherban Prataprao Slmnkar- 
r:, o Deshmukli ) died in June 1930 and the ! 
Government of India selected Meherban j 
Yeshwantrao Prataprao Deshmukli, the eldest j 
;>* his sons, as heir to the gadi on which he was j 
installed in January 1931. The revenue of the 
s tate is Ks. 73,432. j 


Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
ai ? ar ca of 4,956 square miles and a population 
") 665,099, comprises 01 States, of which Raj- 
l ipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
[* ,le ^ third class and the rest are either petty 
states or talukas. Among those petty States 
•ire Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva and Urneta 
»n tlie west, Jambhughoda in the Bouth-east, and 
tw ° groups ol Mehwaa. The 26 Sankheda 


Mehwas petty estates lie on the right bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Tandu Mehwas 
petty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Kaika, which together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the 
Mahi. 

The following are the statistic* of area and 
population for the principal States: — 


1 Area in 

State. 1 square 

1 miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

0931 

Census) 

Balasinor 

189 

52,525 

Bariya 

813 

159,429 

Chhota Udaipur .. ..1 

890 

144,674 

Lunavada 

388 

95,013 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) .. 

143 

1 1,402 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

205,035 

Sunt 

394 

83,538 

Other Jurisdictional States 



Civil Stations and Thana 



Circles 

639 

146,702 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961) 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lands except 
Champancr were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajplpla, a Gohel Rajput. 

Lunawada is a Stale in the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agency with an area of 388 
square miles and an annual revenue of about 
Ks. 5, 50, 000. The Rulers of buna wad a belong 
to the historic Solanki clan of Rajputs, claiming 
their descent from the famous Sidhraj .Taysinh 
of Anhilwad ( Gujerat). Besides having fine 
patches of good agricultural laud, the State 
contains a considerable forest area yielding rich 
timber. The State enjoys a hereditary salute 
of nine guns whereas His late Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Wakliatsinhji, k.o.i.k., used to enjoy 
a personal salute of 11 guns. The population 
of the State is 95,013 according to 
the census of 1931, Maharana Shri 
Virbliadraslnhji, Rajajl Salieb of Lunawada, 
has been invested with full powers on the gadi 
of his ancestor on 2nd October 1930. 


Rajplpla.— This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517! square 
miles. The lands are rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas. The family of the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla, Captain H. H. Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijaysinhjl, K.O.8.I., is said to derive its origin 
from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital Is 
Rajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 
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Satara Jahagirs. — Under this heading are grouped tho following States: — 


State. 

Area I 

insq. 

' miles. 1 

Popu- I 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 




Rs. 

Aundh 

501 ! 

64,560 

3 

Phaltan 

397 1 

43,286 

8 

Bhor 

925 

130,420 

5 

Akalkot 

408 

81,250 

61 

J afch 

981 

82,654 

3| 


These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five oi them, Including the 
Dsflapur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed In relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot w,th the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahaglr of 
Blior was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to tho Agency for the Southern 
Alahratta Country States The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector of 
IMjapur. The ruling Chiefs arc as follows : — 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government . 


1 

Rs. 

Aundh 

.. Mehcrban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Bala Saheb, Pant 

1 Pratinidhi. 

.... 

Phaltan 

Captain Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb 
Naik Nimbalkar. 

0,600 

Hlior 

. . Meherban Raghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Sabb, Pant 
Sachlv. 

4,684 

Akalkot .. 

..1 Meherban Shrimant Vi jayasinh Fatehslnh Raje Bhonsle Raje 

1 Saheb of (minor). 

14,592 

lath 

,.| Meherban Vijuyasinh Tlamrao alias Baba Saheb Daphlcy ..1 

10,129 


Sawantwadi. — This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 2,30,58.). j 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,83,2 1 3. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of tho country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take j 
the history of the State back to the sixth ccn- j 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the j 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and j 
the country was very much disturbed. The i 
present Ruler is Captain His HighnesB Raje 
Badadur Shrimant Khem Sawant alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle, Sar Desai of Savantwadi. Rice 
is the principal crop of tho State, and it is 
rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi. 

Sholapur Agency.— This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of tire table land 
of tho Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 92,052. In the 
latter part of the 17th Century, tho Akalkot 
Territory which formerly formed part of the I 
Ahmednagar and Bijapur Kingdoms, was 
annexed by Emperor Aurangzeb and bestowed 
on Raja Shahu as a wedding present. In the 
beginning of the 18th Century it was granted by 
the Raja of Satara in commemoration of the 
victories achieved to Ranoji Lokhande of Parad 
who was adopted by the Raja as his own boy 
and named Fattesiuh, the ancestor of the Raja 
of Akalkot. During the Peshwas* Government 
the grant was made a Military Saranjam subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse which has 
been commuted by the British into a money 
payment. After the annexation of Satara in 


1849, the Akalkot Raja become a Jahagirdar of 
the British Government with full civil and 
criminal powers subject to a single proviso 
regarding the trial with permission of British 
subjects for capital offences. 

Baria.— The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The capital Devgad Baria is reached 
by the Baria State Railway from Piplod station 
on the B. B. <fc C. I. Railway, at a distance 
of ten miles. The average revenue of the State 
is about 10 lakhs. The State enjoys plenary 
powers. The Ruler Major His Highness Maha- 
raol Shree Sir Ranjltsinhji,K.O.S.l.,is the direct 
descendant of the Great House of Kichhi 
C ho whan Rajputs who ruled overGujerat for 
244 years with their capital at Champancr 
with the proud title of Pavapatis. His famUy 
has the noblest historical traditions. The State 
pays no tribute either to the British Government 
or any other Indian State. He enjoys a salute 
of eleven guns. He served in France and 
Flanders in the Great European War and In the 
Afghan War, 1919. 

The Sukkur Agency.— This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 2,27,168. The annual 
revenue hitherto lias been in the neighbourhood 
of 25 lakhs, but owing to agricultural depression 
lias fsillen in 1931 to about 17 lakhs. The 
present Chief, H. H. Mir All Nawaz Khan, 
belongs to a Baloeh family called Talpur. 
Previous to the accession of this family on the 
fall of the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783 
the history of Khairpur, belongs to the general 
history of Sind. In that year Mir Fateh All 
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Khan Talpur established himself as Rais or 
Ruler of Sind ; and subsequently his nephew, 
Mir Solirab Khan Talpur, founded the Khairpur 
branch of the Talpur family. Iu 1832 the. 
individuality of the Khairpur State, as separate 
from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, was recogni- 
s'd by the British Government, in a treaty 
under which tho use of the river Indus and the. 
i t tads of Sind were secured to the British. The 
chief products of the State are oilseeds, ghee, 
hides, tobacco, fuller’s earth, carbonate of soda, 
cotton, wool and grain. The manufactures 
comprise cotton fabrics and various kinds of 
silverware and metal work. There is an Indus- 
trial school at the capital where lacquer work, 
carpets, pottery, etc., are produced. The 
Kailway from Hyderabad to Rohrl runs through 


the whole length of the State. The rule of the 
Mirs lias all along been patriarchal until very 
recently when the present Ruler, Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan J aipur, an educated and enlightened prin- 
ce, in 1927 turned a new leaf in the administra- 
tion of the State and replaced the old Wazarat 
system by a Council of three members, he being 
the President. This Council was abolished in 
1931, and a European member of the, Indian 
Civil Service is nowsole minister to His Highness. 
The State supports a military • force of 211 
infantry and 100 armed police, it also had 
an Imperial Service Camel and baggage Corps ISO 
strong, which served at the Front, but this was 
disbanded in 1931 on account of financial 
stringency. 

Political Agent t The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency. — This is a small group of three second class States under the Political 
A gent,, Surat . 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Dhararnpur . 

His Highness Maharana Shri Vijayadevji Mohamlcvji . . ; 

Bansda 

Maharaval Shri lndrasinhji Pratapsinhji 

Sachin 

j His Highness Nawab Sidi Muhamad Haider Mohamed 
Yakub Khan, Muharlqud Daula Naarat Jung Bahadur. 


Popula- 

tion 

( 1921 ). 


9a, l 7 1 


40,1 25 
19,977 


The joint revenue of these Statcsis Rs. 24, 64,000. 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 053 square miles and a 
population of 24,576 and a revenue of 
Rs. 24,711. The country is divided Into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nominal rule of a Bhll Chief 
with the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar. 

Thana Agency. — This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau 
above the Konkan plain. It has an area of 
310 square miles and a population of 57,288 


according to the 1931 Census and a gross 
revenue of Rs. 6,03,961. Up to 1294, tho period 
of the first Mahometan invasion of the Dec- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief. The first Koli chief obtained his foot- 
ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and received as much 
land as the hido of a bull would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief is Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao 
Vikramsha, who is a minor and hence the 
State under British administration. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Beliar. — This State, which at one time 
Comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
■ as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben- 
gal. It lias an area of 1,318 square miles, a 
; Population of 5,90,866 and a revenue of over 43 
: lakhs. By the demise of the late ruler 
m 18 *H Khnea8 Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan 
>■ bn up Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
\ ' 1S eldest son Yuvaraj Jagaddipeudra 

I (born on December 15, 1915) succeed 

t t be gadi at the age of 7, which necessitate 

j a Minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Regent. His Highness the Maharaja 
l to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya 

\r ./t’" 6 present Maharaja has three sisters 
: Maharajkumar Is Ha Devi (aetat 17), Ayeeha 
Devi (aetat 12) and Menaka Devi (aetat 11) and 


one brother Maliarejkumar I ml raj it Nara y.rn 
(aetat 13). Her Highness tho Maliarani Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent under 
the wishes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on behalf of her minor sou with 
a Council of Regency, comprising three mem- 
bers at preseut, of which Her Highness Is 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of tho fatneus kingdom of Kamnip. 
British connection with it began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invoked. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, 
which is reached by the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 
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Tripura — This State* lies to the east of tlie 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles. It lias an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,210. 
The revenue from t he. State is about. 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemindar ies in British India is about 
13 lakhs. The State enjoys a Salute of 13 
guns. The present Buler is Maharaja Manihya 
Bir Bikram KishoreDeb Barman Bahadur, who 
is a Kshatriya by caste and l omesof the Lunar 
race. Be was born on HHli August. 1008 and j 
he is entitled to a salute of 13 guns, lie sue- i 
needed the late Maharaja Manikya Birendra j 
KisliorcBeb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
1023. The Military prestige of Tripura dates 
hack to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
account, of the State takes the history to an 
even earlier date. Both as regards its consti- 
tution and its relations with the British Govern- 
ment, the State differs alike from the large 
Native States of Tndia, and from those which 
are classed as tributary. Besides being the 
Killer of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the. 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Syiliet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Baj. 


! Disput es as to the right of succession have 
j occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
j in the gadi producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
I inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The principles which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904. The chief products of the State arc rico, 
cotton, til, tea and forest produce of various 
kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly by water. 
| Tlic Maharaja received full administrative powers 
j on 19th August 1927. His Highness married 
! the sixth daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
! Bhagabat-i Prasad Singhji Saheb Bahadur, 
k.o.i.k., k.b.e. of Balarampur (Oudlij on the 
16th January 1929 but on her death in 
j November, 1930 married the eldest daughter 
of H. H. Mahrudra Maharaja Sir .Tadvendra 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, K.c.i.E.,of Patina. The 
State courts are. authorised to iutiict capital 
punishment.. The capital is Agartala. 

]*oWical A gent : ■— Magist rat e and Collector of 
Tippera (Kr-offiri >.) 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Cliota . 
Nagpur Feudatory States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela, and the Orissa Feudatory States, 24 in 
number. The total area is 28,604 square miles, 
and the total population 46,43,436. The average 
revenue is Bs. 1,01,28,237. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs t.o a junior branch 
of the Porahat Baja’s family. The State iirst 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of tin* old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The Chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. His present, sanad 
was granted in 1919. He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory States. 
Tim Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of the State. 'The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Baja's family. 

Orissa Feudatory States-— This group 
of 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of J 
Orissa. The names of the individual States i 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mavurbhanj, Nilgiri, : 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenk&nal , Athmallik- i 
Flindo), Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, 1C hand : 
para, Nayag&rh, Ban pur, Das pal la and Baud. 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States: Batura, Bairakhol, Son pur, Patna i 
and lvalahaudi ironi the Central Provinces, 


and Gangpur and Bonai from the Cliota Nagpur 
States. The total population is 3,807,172 
with an average revenue of Bs. 94,60,039. The 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising the west- 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought, under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These, carried on 
incessant, warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time the«r 
bill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
child's and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most, of whom were Rajput* from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
j nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
^uler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while liis second 
sou seized Keonjhar. The Chiefs of Baud 
j and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Bajput origin is also 
claimed by the Bajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- j 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput \ 
from Rewtih, and a scion of the same family 
wan the ancestor of the present house of Kliand- 
parsi. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and l)hen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of llunpur is believed to 
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be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs , 
rovering a period of over 3,600 years. It is ' 
noteworthy that this family is of l< liono; 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 1 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supio- j 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- i 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under ; 
an implied obligation to render assistance in ■ 
resisting invaders ; hut in other rcsjH'Cts neither ! 
t he ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 1 
file Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up of 
most part of legend and Action and long genro- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
i ary States, the Chiefs of which were the first 
i o enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the j 
rest of Orissa; but, as they had always been! 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
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the native governments, they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with fcho 
proprietors that, would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of tha 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable'. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India anti this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of 
Ga 11 gpur and Bona i, were last revised in 1919, 
and in the case of the others in 1915. They 
recite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Chiefs, providing for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, ami indicating the nature 
and extent of the control of the Political Agent, 
and Commissioner. 

Political Agent and Commissioner: 1*. C. 
Tallents, o.i.e., l.c.s 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Ttampur, Tehri and Benares! up for help during those unsettled days and lie 
are included under this Government: — : gave tangible proof of his loyalty when during 

; the war against France he ottered all his cavalry 
j T ’ ! 2,000 strong to the British Government in 1878 

j Revenue * ant * received the following message of thanks 
Stale. ! - Ar r“. , P ?.P"‘ j in lakhs j trom then Governor-General 
Sq. Miles. I hit. on. iof Rupees. | 

I ; I “ That in his own name as well as that of tlm 

! Board, lie returned him the warmest thanks for 


Kampur 


892 


453,607 


1 this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
I Company and the “ English Nation." 


Tehri (Garhwal 4,t>00 j 318,482 18 

Benares . . 875 I 362,735 24 


Rampur State.— The State of Kampur was 
founded by Nawab Bayed All Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of the 18tli century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Rohilkhand. The 
iouuder belonged to the famous Sayeds of the 
Bareha clans In the Muzaffarnagar district and 
was a statesman of remarkable ability. He 
rendered iuvaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him as Ruler of 
Rohilkhand. 

Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced In size 
mmug the reign of his son NawaD Bayed Faizulla 1 
Mian Bahadur. The Province of Rohilkhand 
mul now passed into the hands of the East 
India Company. JNawab Bayed Faizulla Khan 
Bahadur was most, loyal and true In the 
British Government to whom he always looked 


Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Ram pur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devo- 
tion t o the Imperial Cause on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857. Ills Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf All Khan Bahadur occupied the 
Musnad of Ram pur in those days. From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, lie was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on the side of the British Gov- 
ernment : he fought their battles, saved the lives 
of many Europeans whom he provided with 
money and other means of comfort and had 
so much established his reputation as a good 
administrator that he was placed iu charge of 
the Moradabad district. These signal services 
were recognised by the Government by the 
grant of an Illaqa besides other marks of 
distinction. 

The reign of His Bate Highness Nawab Bir 
Bayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways. Kampur 
made great strides in trade and commerce and in 
fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
interest, in Education and did not only conti i- 
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Onto handsome donations but made annual 
grants to the various educational institutions. 
He was no whit behind his compatriots in his 
loyalty to the British Government. The 
Great. War of 1 til 4 found him foremost in 
offering liU personal services and all the re- 
sources of the State — men, money and material — • 
to the British Government. The 1st Jlumpur 
Infantry was sent to East Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years’ service and won 
t he favourable remarks of high British Officers, 
besides the expenditure involved in this His 
Highness also participated in the Scheme 
of 1 he Hospit.aJship “ Loy.,H.y ” and con- 
tributed one lakh of rupees * towards the cost 
and mikeep of it. Tf is other contributions to 
the various funds amounted to over half a lakh 
of rupees ami he also subscribed Ks. 7,(10,000 
to the two War Loans. At. the time of the 
Afghan War 1919 the J. ,H. Dancers and tin* 
Imperial Service Infantry were sent on garrison 
duty in British India. 

The Present Euler His Highness Nawal) Sayed 
Baza Ali Khan Bahadur succeeded his father 
on ‘JOtli June. 1930. His Highness was born on 
1.7th November 1900 and was educated at the 
Eajkumar College, Rajkot. He is an enlight- 
ened ruler and takes very keen interest in the 
administration of the State. 


Since his accession to the masnad, nis 
Highness has introduced reforms in Judicial, 
Police and Army Departments and during the 
short period that the reins of the State have 
been in his hands lie has overhauled and re- 
organised, the whole administration. His 
Highness is also greatly interested in education, 
commerce and industry and has taken practical 
steps to improve them. The welfare of his 
subjects and their advancement in every walk 
of life is the cherished desire of His Highness. 

His Highness has one son, Sahebzada Sayed 
Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur, who is the Heir* 
A pparent. 

The permanent, salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty scries of peakB on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to tlie State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle 
lighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, Mb son received 
from tho British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
The present Raja is Captain H. H. Narendra 
Shah, o.s.i. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 


considerable export of timber. The ltaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. 


Agent to the Governor-General : The Governor 
of the U . P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares.— The kingdom of Benares under Its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial and 
finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist literature. 
In the 12th century it was conquered by Shahab- 
lid-din Ghori and formed a separate province 
of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 18th 
century when the powers of Moglial Emperors 
declined after the death of Aurangzlb, Raja 
Mansa Ram, an enterprising zamindar of Ganga- 
pur (Benares District), founded the State of 
Jienares and obtained a sanad from the Em- 
peror Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his 
son Raja Balwant Singh n 1738 . Raja Mansa 
Earn died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh be- 
came the virtual ruler. During the next 30 years 
attempts were unsuccessfully made by Safdar 
Jang and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudli 
to destroy the independence of the Raja and the 
Fort of Ramnagar was built on the bank of the 
Ganges opposite the Benares city. Raja Balwant 
Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded by his son 
Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Has- 
tings. Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahlp 
Narain Singh was placed on the gadi. The 
latter proved an Imbecile and there was mal- 
administration which led to an Agreement in 
1794 by which tho lands, held by the Raja in his 
own right which was granted to him by the 
British Government, were separated from the 
rest of the province. The direct control of the 
latter was assumed by the Government and an 
annual income of one lakh of rupees was assured 
to the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains tho Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British District. There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the Family 
Domains of tho Maharaja of Benares. On the 
1st of April 1911 the major portion of these 
Domains became a State consisting of the par- 
go nas of Bhadohiand Chakia (orKera Mangraur). 
The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to 
the Maharaja in 1918 and became part of the 
State. The Maharaja’s powers are those of a 
ruling Chief, subject to certain conditions, of 
which the most important are the maintenance 
of all rights acquired under laws in force prior 
to the transfer, the reservation to Government 
of the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the State 
over servants of the British Government and 
European British subjects, and of a right of 
control in certain matters connected with excise. 
The present ruler is Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maha- 
raja Sir Prabhu Narain Sigh Bahadur, Q.O.S.i. 
■G.c.i.B., ll.d., who was born In 1855 and suc- 
ceeded to the State in 1889. He is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns and Is a Hon. Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Indian Army. His Heir Apparent is 
Maharaj Kumar Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur. 
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PUNJAB STATES 

There arc 13 States of the Punjab which siner | the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
14)21, have been in direct politieal relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
the Government of India through the Hou’blc | The following are details : — 



Permanent 


salute 

Name. 

in 


guns. 

I’at.ialu . . 

17 

Itihawalpiir 

1 7 

.lied . . 

13 

Nablia* . . 

13 

Kapurthala 

13 

Afnndi 

1 1 

Sirmur, (Nnbau)t 

1 l 

Bilaspur (Kalilur)* 

1 1 

Malorkotla 

1 1 

Faridkot* 

11 

Chamba 

11 

Suket 

11 

hoharu* . . 

9 

* Under administration. 


Bahawalpur. — A Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
tii rough the Agent to the Governor -Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Bajputana, Latitude 
27° 41' to HO 0 22' 15", Long. 70° 47' to 74° 1' 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Ferozepur ; on the East and South by the 
Bajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmere ; on 
the South-West by Sind, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 15,000 
square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab; has however been jiartly rendered ca vi- 
able of cultivation by the net work of Sutlej 
'alley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion. The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a net work of canals that are gra- 
dually but surely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Cliolistan into a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gardens. It has been estimated that 
tin* perennial and non-perennial areas to be 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14*04 and 25*82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively . The ruling family is descended from 
the Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. 
ttanjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej. 

Jl’heflrsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ea in 1833, the year after the treaty with Jiaujit 
fcmgh tor regulating traffic on the ludus. It 




Approximate 

Area 

Population 

revenue 

(Sq. miles.) 

(1921.) 

lakh ol' 
rupees. 

.1,932 

1.499,739 

1.35.7 

1 1,000 

781,191 

49.8 

1 ,219 

308,183 

29.3 

92S 

263,334 

29.8 

030 

284,275 

37.0 

1 ,200 

185,048 

15.4 

1,198 

140,408 

6.0 

44S 

98,000 

3.0 

os 

80,322 

14.7 

043 

150,661 

18.9 

3,210 

141,883 

8.4 

420 

54,328 

2.3 

222 

20,614 

1.3 


t Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 

secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the tralfie 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Bukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
.Tang, Mukhlis-ud-Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulkh, His 
Highness Captain Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V. G.C.I.E., K.c.v.o., k.o.i.e., who 
was horn in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now- 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Chief Minister, Izzat Nishan, Iirmd-ul-Mulk, 
Raisul-Wozra Khan Bahadur Mr. Nabi Buksh 
Muhammad Husain. M.A., LL.b.,k.c.a.o., bo.o.s., 
a Public Works and Reveuue Minister, Mr. J. 
A. Mackeown, i.e.s,, and a Home and Military 
Secretary, Major Maqbool Hasan Kureishy. m.a., 
LL.B.j C.A.O., G.H.O. 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Itailway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 1 7 1 S . 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States:— - 
Mr. ,T. A. 0. Fitzpatrick, B.A., Lb.B., C.I.E., 
C.B.E., I.O.8. 

Chamba.—This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east aud 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
sido by Lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
Bportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
oi copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Mamfc, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barman r, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (080) and the town of 
(.'ham ha built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its indcjiendence, until the 
Mughal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
lirst came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now bceD 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakslimi i 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury", is the most famous. j 

Faridkot.— The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Juts, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Mind Brar Bans Raja 
Mar Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State lias been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b. a., 
and four members. The State has an area of 
043 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State tappers aud 
Household Troops (Cavalry and lafantry). 

Jind. — Jind is one of the th ee Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiah and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, w th a popula- 
tion of 3,24,676 souls and an income of 25 lakhs 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 


principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bliag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangal Singh way succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
In 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Badri territory. He 
j was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
j Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
: on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present, 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North- Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler .— Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, G.cu.E., K.O.9.I., etc. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the .Tullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
| ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions* 
i both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of tin 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ituler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
; service engagements by which he had previously 
; been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, oi 
I Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(l 924) in recognition of the splendid 
■ war record and uniformly eftlclentadministration 
! of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
| tulty, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the ^present 
i Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
i grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
I large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
| State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col.H. 
j H. Farzand-T-Dilband liasikhul-ltikad Daulai 
i l-Inglishia Kaja-I-Rajagan Maharaja .lagatjii 
! Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.c.s.i., 
i (1011), G.C.I.E., (1918), G.B.E., (1927), who was 
! born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded hL 
i father H1 b Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He wa* 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rati, rays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d'Honneur from the French Government in 
1 924 and possesses also the Grand Cross of tin 
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order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Gross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
doss of the Order Menclek of Abyssinia, Grand 
t -onion of tlie Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
nf tin' Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
nf Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
I )ic Golden Jubilee of bis reign in December 
I u2< with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
i he Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commander* 
in-Chief in Indiu and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
of the Punjab and Lady Bailey, Their Highnesses 
t lie Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bharatpur, Rajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawabs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Poliaru and the Baja of Kalsia were present, 
besides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of European and Indian guests. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
ami claim descent from Ran a Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Bajput House of 
laisahner. Only a small proportion of the 
population however arc Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomed an*. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpiir in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account oi its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its jin porta nee still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North- Western Railway passes through 
part, of the State ami the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
.1 ulliindiir f’it.y to Fcrozepur passes through 
'he capital, the Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
arc now designated as lvapurtliala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
I > partment. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
prrsrnf Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1910. The capital is 
Kapnrihala which has been embellished by the 
pii'scnf Maharaja, with a Palace of remarkable 
h <;uitv and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenilies such as electric light, water-works. 

el r . 

Political Officer : The Hon’ble Agent to tlie 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

l Mnlerhotla. — This State consists of a 
, ’ e * ; san dv plain unbroken by a lull or stream, ! 
muiHiPfi by the district of Ludhiana on ijm 
norm, by Patiala t erritory on the oast and south 
*!! , 11,0 Eudhiana District, Patiala and 

Nablia territories on the west. The Rulers 


(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “ Kurd ", 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
“ Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “Hherwan” 
north of Persia, aud after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at M aler , tlie old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions, 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After tlie victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
m 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, k.o.s.i., K.O.I.E., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, metlii, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 


Tlie State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Malcr- 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 


Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square milcR and it lies between 
31°-23 / North T,at.; aud 76°-22 / East Ixing.; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It lias an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the B:itish in 
1846 A.D. 


The present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K.C.S.T., 
assumed full powers in February 1925. 
His Highness married the only daughter of 
llis Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

Tlie work of t he Mandi H> < I ro- Electric project, 
is in prograss. This Project when finished will 
supply electric power <<» practically the whole of 
the Punjab and will materially help in develop 
ing local industries. It is expected that tlie first- 
stage of the scheme would be completed during 
1932. 

The principal crops are rice, maize, wheat 
and millet. About three-fifths of the State 
are occupied by forests and grazing lands. 
It is rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi. 
founded in 1527. which contains several 
temples and places of interest arid is one 
of the chief marts for commerce with Ladjiukh 
uud YarKaud, 
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Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the it Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind -and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the it 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizam ats of Phul 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east, 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State, maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian State Forces Scheme 
consisting of 450. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
over 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
laco and gota , etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
lie was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
ol Maharaja and of all rights and privileges per- 
taining thereto, and his eldest Son, Partab 
Singh, was recognized as Maharaja in his stead. 

. Patiala —This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It alio 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one wore and 
thirty-five lakhs. Its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
1 ngllshia Mansur-ul-Zamau Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhlraj Raj Rajeshwar,SriMalmrajtt-i-Rajgan 


Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohindcr Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, Q.O.S.I., 
G.C.J.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., A.D.O., was bom in 1891, 
succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government In 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhlraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunara, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar — have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to all students. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. On the out- 
break of the European War His Highness placed 
the entire resources of his State at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his 
personal services. The entire Imperial Service 
Contingent was on active service throughout, 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money 
and material. Again in 1 91 0 on the outbreak of 
hostilities with Afghanistan Ills H ighncstuservrd 
personally on the Frontier on the Staff of the 
General Oflim* Commanding ami the. Imperial 
Service Contingent saw active service towards 
Kohat and Quetta fronts. For his .services on the 
N. W. Frontier His Highness was mentioned 
in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and t 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and durinp , 
his Btay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments — (a) Grand Cordon 
of tho Order de Leopold, ( b ) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
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Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and ( d ) 
firand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Itouinania 
( f ) Grand Cross of the Order of 81. Saviour of 
Greece (1020). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. 
In 1 930, His Highness led the Princes' delegation 
lo the Hound Table Conference. 

Sirmur (Nahnn). — This is a hilly State 
in "the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the llou'hle the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were Invited to aid in the suppression of an 


Internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War lie sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief ts Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.C.s.i., k.o.i.e., 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Am&ra 
but the Corps was reconstituted and Bent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under tills Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamtl in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty-two States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

llsawnghsup with an area oi 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parallels of latitude and on the 95 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur. 

Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 


lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and Its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro- Asiatic brand of the Austria 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature Is usually 80 to 
95 Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different locali- 
ties. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, .maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
201 ) square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
ie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 


pie Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
2vt es a « d population 592.813) and the Southern 
®U an . States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmlni- 
, States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 


Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
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States which they ciaim to he the richest in the 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich In lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade are found in many places. 

JiUshlo, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States District., is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch of the Burma Railways 
(178 miles) and is also connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation's narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine wit.n the Burma Hallways 
system at N amyno. 

The Southern Shan States art* served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to ileho 
(n 7 miles) which lias recently been extended 
to Tayawln the Yawn gh we plain. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The Statos vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761. The smallest State is 
Namtok with an area of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 

flsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the ricliest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwag of Kengtung, ITsipaw and 
Yawngbwe and 3Tongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 


subjects under the advice of the Superin 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
a nd to a small extent Police. In place of the 
! individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
| Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
• Mon of their revenue which amounts roughly 
j to the expenditure hitherto incurred l>y them 
I on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial government surrenders to 
j the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
> derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. 'Jim Federation on the 
! other hand pa vs a Used proportion of it y 
| revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their view’s on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
; Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
; Federation has been entrusted are ex-offi.de 
members of the Council. The scheme wacj 
: sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellencv the Governor Sir Spencer FTarcouu 
i Butler, a.c.i.E.jK.o.s.T., i.o.s. , in March 1923. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not. opposed to the 
law' in force In the rest of British India, The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officer* to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powerB and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent 9tatus which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
he Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent, on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civii cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 


tfarenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of live 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It lias a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 87,054. 
It lies oil the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
; Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawmli 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
! population of 36,621 and a revenue of nearly 
| 1£ lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
j inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
! Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
i to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
j Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as b 
i exercised in the Shan States though ndfninalh 
| they are more independent than their Shan 
j neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenui belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling t<> 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used t.o 
be in its teak timber and a large alien populn* 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur- The only State of important?.; 
under the Government, of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,020 square miles and 
,t population of -1,15,000 (1981 Census), of which 
about 58 percent, are Hindus and 35 percent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
g reattract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in <>n every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
Hie veigu of Pamhcihaor G ha ril> Nawaz, who 
-ubscquently made several invasions into 
Ihirma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treat y of alliance with the British 
in 1752. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
luring the first. Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1820 Manipur was declared 
independent.. The chief event in Its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1801 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Wash as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the ollieers with him, and the withdrawal of 
l lie escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H.j 
Chum Cliand Singh. The Raja was invested! 
wit h ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed j 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
Hie War the hereditary title of Maharaja was ! 


; conferred on him. lie is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
mein tiers, who are all Manipuris. The staple 
crop of the country is rice. Forests of various 
kin vis cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khasi States. — These petty chicfships, 

25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Khyrim and Myllieii) and 
j the smallest is Nongliwai, which lias a popula- 
tion of only 218. Most of them are ruled bv 
a Chief of Sicm. The Slemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain elans but 
In recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Sieni exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces iuclude ill' teen Stales . 
in political relation with the Government with 
an area of 21,080 square miles and a population 
"i 2,177,882, according to the Census of 1981. 
Hue of tlic States, Makrai, adjoins the Tloshang- 
abud District ; the remainder are scattered round 
Hie Chhattisgarh Dividon, to the different 
districts of which the majority of them were 
lonnerly attached. Their relations with the 
| 'overument are controlled by a Polit ical Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance, 
kti, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
"jJes and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 
sr l"are miles. They are administered by herc- 
l,M ;iry chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
;lM ' 1 good government set forth in Sanads and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free ; 
lro, u direct, interference save in the ease of 
s '' ct cnees of death, in the case of all Chiefs and 
s,, n fences of over 7 years imprisonment, in the, 
r o( all Chiefs but two, which require eon- 
,, -iiiation of TIis Excellency the Governor and 
; } lc Political Agont respectively. But as a fact, i 
, Government has exercised a very large i 
amount of control, owing mainly *to the . 
'•'■queney with which the States have been 
. 'j n under direct management, because of 
minority or the maladministration of 
the Chiefs. 


The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 24 
lakhs. 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table: — 


State. 

Area. ; 

: Revenue 
Popula* i (approxi- 
tion. , mate) 

1981. i in lakhs. 


Sq. 1 

Ks. 


Miles, j 


Bastar 

13,062 | 

522,283 9*23 

Jashpur 

1,963 , 

193,694 3-74 

K anker 

1,429 | 

136,120 4.14 

Khairagarh . . 

931 

157,200 6- 15 

Nandgaou .. 

S71 : 

182.108 (M2 

Raigarb . . , 

1 ,486 ; 

277,569 6*41 

Surguje .. 

6,055 

499,428 5*59 

Eight, other! 
States ] 

5,283 j 

509,430 14-91 

Total .. i 

31,080 j 

2,477,832 56*62 
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Bastar. — This State, in the south-east comer 
of the province, is the most important in the 
group. In area (13,062 square miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, but the population 
in 1931 was only 522, 2S3 and is very scattered 
and backward. A point of interest is that 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Cliicf is a Hindu lady. She is the last descendant 
of an ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which 
ruled over Warangal until the Mahommedan 
conquest of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D. when the brother of tho last Raja of 
Warangal fled into Bastar and established a 
kingdom there. From then till the days of the 
Maratlias the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from all but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Bonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
for delay in payment deprived it of the Sihawa 
tract in the Raipur district, and allowed the 
Raja of Jeypore In the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
by a Bastar Raja for assistance during family 
dissensions The dispute between Bastar and 
.ley pore over this land led to constant border 
disturbances, and was not finally settled till 
1863, when the Government of India, while 
recognising Bastar’s claim, finally made the 
tract over to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
ot Rs. 3,000 tribute, two-thirds of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
The present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 18,000 
a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate conservatism 
of its aboriginal population, which lias from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to oppression by minor State 
officials and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction. After the rebellion 
the Raja had his powers reduced, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since hiB death 
continued to be under Government management, 
owing to the minority of Rani Profulla Kumar i 
Devi, the present Chief. The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr. D. R. Rutnam, I.C.S., 
of the Central Provinces Commission. He is j 
assisted by two sub-divisional officers, a Euro- 
pean Medical Officer, a State Engineer, a 
Superintendent of Police and a Forest Officer. 


Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest, of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Rice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
largo export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams. Most of 
the Bal forest is leased to Messrs. Gillauders 
Arbuthnot for sleeper manufacture. The forest 
revenue in 1930 was about 3*35 lakhs. The ex- 
tension of tho Salur branch of the B. N. R. to 
•lagdalpur and of the Raipur Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration. There arc 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorablo road 
in the State. The advent of tho railway should 
lead to a great increase in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to tho exploitation of its great de- 
posits of iron, manganese and tin. The revenue 
in 1930 was Rs. 9 22 lakhs, expenditure Rs. 10*46 
lakhs and free closing balance Rs. 125 lakhs. 

The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indrawati 
River, lias a population of 1,1 028, and is 184 miles 
by motorable road from Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency. The famous Chitrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) of the Indrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal- 
pur. 


Surguja.-— Until 1905 thiB was Included 
in Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure ; but according to a local tradition 
In Palamau, the present ruling family Is said 
to be descended from an Arksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, and order was soon esta- 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, g.b.k., 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and efajoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32° and 37° 
N and 73° and 80° E. It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleyB and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may bo divided 
physically into three areas : the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the ltiver Indus and 
its tributaries; the middle, drained by the 
.llielum and Kishenganga Rivers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills. 
The dividing lines between the throe areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panclml. 
The area of the State is 84,258 square miles. 
Beginning in the south where the creat plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains “ Where three 
Empires Meet.*’ 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz., the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 


History. — Various historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the Capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century. In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam. Jchangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzcb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically Independent 
of Delhi. Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res- 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Banjit Singh. The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
t han that of the Afghans. The early liistory of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Sliri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sing of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraou (1846), when the Britisli made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.B., a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885. He did much 
to consolidate ids possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts. Me was succeeded 
by his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Pratap Singhji, G.O.S.I., G.O.l.u., G.B.E., who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 


by His Highness the present Maharaja, Shri 
Harisiughji Bahadur. 

Tim most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Administration.— For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution as a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State lias become more 
direct and intimate. 

Hie British Resident has bis headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit. A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir. 

In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve iu the 
Indian Army. 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
is strong. The total revenue including jagirs, is 
about Rs. 2,70.00,000 ; the chief sources being 
land forests, customs and excise and Sericulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
wheat. Oilseed is also an important crop. Bar 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown. Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities. The State forests 
are extensive and valuable. The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir. The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Iluqas. A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
of the minerals aro bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino, slate, zinc, copper and talc. Gold is 
found iu Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier maehi and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous. The State participated in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled “ The Gem Of The 
Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors 
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Communications. — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic In the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (106 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valiev with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Hoad, 205 miles Iona, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorable road, j 

Hoads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, ! 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier j 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal villago j 
communications have also been much improved. J 

The Jammu- Suchetgarh Railway, a section ol j 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 1 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
country lias made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

Public Works. — In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out. in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.l). 855-883) by his 


of Princes. 

engineer Suyya near Sopore, with tho same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on tho Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907. 

Education.— Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there arc 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls* schools have been 
established during the year. 

Rkkorms. — The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and IS for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem ot rural 
indebtedness. 


The Chamber 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor -General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President, and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- j 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable i 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were \ 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- i 
nating a member to represent them from year j 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
privileges generally and their position in imperial 
affairs. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated In 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921. It, meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who arc the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chanecllor to act for him in his absence out, of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission lias to he 
regulated according to the numl>er of seats 
available. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

! 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the Slates pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently duo to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
j ly or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, he mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia* 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Bar od a, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central Iudia 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of Indio. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

Kotah 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bund! 

Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erin pur a Irregular Torre 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy . . 

„ of Jaora towards coat of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

Tribute from various States 


Burma. 


Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States , 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Eambrai 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 


Assam. 


Bengal. 

United Provinces. 


Tribute from Benares 

„ ,, Kapurthala (Bahraich) 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandi 

„ „ other States 


Madras. 


Tribute from Travancore 
Teshkash and subsidy from Mysore 
t, „ „ „ Cochin 

» „ „ „ Travancore . . 

Bomba if. 


Tribute from Kathiawar . 

» „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

„ „ Jaglrdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Cutch 


£ 

-0,007 

15,048 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7,667 

13,333 

10,753 

9,142 

2,280 

15,606 

28,524 

1,307 


333 


7 


4,514 

14,600 

8,733 


6,667 

3,086 


53.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 

31,129 

2,825 

25,000 

5,765 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would iu future be no 
Nazarana payments on successions. 



Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and Franco both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 

GOA 

Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the VeVias Conquis- 
tas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsettc, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angcdiva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east., just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivets 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsettc. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the M&ndovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
gao port was in 1926 about Rb. 440 lakhs. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


Avoly on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little Island 
of Diu, with two places called Goglaand Sirabor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years previously. In the Yelhas 
Oonquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charados and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who fonn about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, nnd the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy see to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomcdans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. t 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Yelhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and Inferior 
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Btils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
;tid several kinds of fruits and vegetables arc 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of die agricultural classes in the Vellias Con- 
Quistas has Improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population. In the summer months 
blinds of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
liardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the .Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 110 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parfs of the territory ; hut lias not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Its. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles In use are imported. Exerts 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
ami other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta ltailway. 
Hs length from Mormugao to Castle Hock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
hi miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway i3 under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the hulk of the trado of Morrau- 
guo port is what It brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, howeveT, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

the country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
te alarming proportions and these were met by 
iresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
texes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the “ Governor of Taxes. ” 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the Joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are oow being paid regularly. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
nas been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher tlian tliat of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of Its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem . This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova*Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distent from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose In importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known at the Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay- Gos reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at t he same time its immenee Em- 
pire in the lour Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by bis 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
bis far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years' subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with tile British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the n&tiveB of Goa 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying hifh 
and responsible positions in Portugal. This 
Elvino do Britto who was Minister of FuMlc 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, T)r. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3200, 
j dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
! under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
i force since 1st Juiy 1919. This Charter, 
i regarding civil and financial administration 
! of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
| and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 

! and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
| and 10th October. A new Organic Charter 
I modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
! granted by Decree No. 12,499 of 4th October 
[ 1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
| by one Governor-General, residing in the 
i Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 

| and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
i and Din. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
; nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
; direct supcrintendcncy of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working : Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not cohstitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Bailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor- General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council ( Constlho 
do (iovertio) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas, Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
tnere is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 00 liighest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
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owners and Farmers of the District ; and one come up for decision and discussion the Director 
member advocates elected by the Legislative of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Council among the legally qualified. Under the presidency of the Governor-General 

At Daman and Din the corresponding body tho folIowi,| B bodicE “ re als0 workin *:- 
is composed of tho local Governor, President, Technical Council of Public IForfaf. — Its mem- 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the bers are all engineers on permanent, duty in 
Puiriic Works Department, the Health Officer, the head office, a military officer of highest 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- rank in the army or navy, the Director of Kin- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Healt h 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the. District Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
ami one member elected by the Merchants, Public Works Department appointed by the 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. ,xs — 

Under tiie provisions of tile above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious administrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal Adrninis - j 
ratiro Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the j 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court | There is one High Court in the State of Indias 
judges, one superior Government officer, who; with five Judges and one Attorney-General ; and 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the j Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuy:i, 
Covcrnment and a citizen, who is not an official Bicholim, Qucpcm c DamJo ; and Municipal 
elected by the Governor-General’s Council. Courts of Justice at Mormugao ( v asco da Gama), 
When matters regarding finances and accounts I Ponda Din and Nagar-Avcli. 

PORT OF MORMUGAO. 

Mornuigao is situated towards the south of The Bombay Steam Navigation Company's 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank (Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25*N. and Long, galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
73° 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay ! fish India Steam Navigation Company's steamers 
and 6$ miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 1 between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is at least once a month. The Ellerman Striek Line 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area i maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
served by the M. & S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon, 
and offers the shortest route both passenger ; This service offers every facility for shipment 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden ; from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
to Mormugfto is about the same as from Aden j M. & S. M. Railway under tho “ Combined 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it are several stevedoring firms, tho maximum 
is easily accessible all the year round and at rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
any hour of the day or night even without the | cargo being fixed by Government, at 6 annas 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compel- I per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
Hory, but, when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a pass through Goa without any charge being 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render ! collected by Portuguese Government. British 
such assistance. j Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station I by the Railway Company and collected 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which j destination. Goods from stations on the 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern j M. & S. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
M aharatta Railway Company, with head quarters i rice-cersa are railed without transhipment,, 
at Madras. Goods arc shipped direct from Mor- ' thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
ningao to any Continental Borts every facility barges, etc., for unloading in the stream can 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo be had at a very low charge. 
l "*n he unloaded from or loaded direct into With a view to promoting the economical, 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, I commercial and industrial development of 
i bos reducing handling. Warehouses are ! Mormugao, a special Department under the 
built, on the quay and have railway sidings , designation of the “ Mormugao Improvement, 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete ; created and the Local Government have intro- 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons ; duccd various regulations granting every 
non work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo am facility to those intending to raise buildings 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is j for residential and industrial purposes in the 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
ances for quick loading and discharging of the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 80 tons each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The metres (each square yard— 0*8361 square metre), 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are available for residential quarters, granted od 
very low, special concessions being granted permanent, lease on each payment of 2 annas 
tor steamers arriving from European or American to Rs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fresh water can be situation, in addition to an annual payment 
obtained at a Tow cost, of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent 


Council of Public Instruction . — This Council 
presided over by the Governor- General is com- 
j posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the, Director of the Medical College, 
tho Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 
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Within about 80 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings Is in all eases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to be submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 
is 2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties, in addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone". Within this “Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as : 

( I ) For Establishment of Factories or Indust- 
rial Concerns.— All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “Free Zone/* 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods, Bonded 
Warehouses, etc., etc. — All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Government Taxes. — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the " Free Zone “ are exempt from 
all Government taxeB for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor- General of Portuguese India and 
presented at the office of the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli. 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
game census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese In 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They 
converted the mosque Into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


i ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive Commerce especially 
with thp east coast of Africa. In those days 
It was ncted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor Invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Govern or- General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom, the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land«tax 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DIU. 

Dlu is an Island lying off the southern ex- of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 

which it is separated by a narrow channel anus. Diu became opulent and famous for 

through a considerable swamp. It is composed its commerce. It lias now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated is about seven miles and its breadth from 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
about 5 miles west, of the island. It lias a small square miles. The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely Din, from which the Island takes its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and is said to have been GO, 000 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- commercial prosperity. The total population 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- of the island, according to the census 

lion Gull, the Portuguese were fired at an of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 

early period with a desire to obtain possession Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population in the first January 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu found- 
ed tlio first Campagnie d'Oricnt, but its effoi ts 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
lie seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
wheD one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693. and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Ch&ndemagore, in Lower Bongal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mah£, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and ad ministration-in- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office is at present held by Monsieur 
luvanou(Franoois-Adrien). He is assisted by a 


Chief J usticc and by several “Chefs de Service’* 
in thu different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Villenour, Tiroubouvanc, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Timnalar, 
Grande Alddc, Cotchcry, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and also Chandcrnagore, Mahd 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives arc 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. Tho army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chanclemagorc, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lenioignic. The 
Deputy is Mons. Coponat. There were in 
1929 - 59 primary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 8,573 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1931) Rs. 2,890,320. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
arid at Chandernagore 1 jute mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,490 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds, i visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Main 5 between Colombo and (Vdcutta in connection 
In 1930 the imports amounted to fra. 84,042,407 with the Mossageries Maritimes. Tlic figures 
and the exports to fis. 219,983,438. At these contained in this paragraph are the latest avail * 
three ports in 1<>3ii, 317 vessels entered and able and are corrected up to December 
cleared; tonnage 1,707,048 T. Pondicherry Is 1930. 

PONDICHERRY. 

Pondicherry is the. chief ot the French Settle- 1 South A root is empowered to deal with 
inputs in India and its capital is the head- ordinary correspondence with the French 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on ; authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
i he Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madias | in this capacity is styled the Special Agent, 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. Agent accredited to the French Government. 
The are;t of the Settlement is 11 r» square miles who is usually an officer of the Indian Army, 
and its population in the first January 1931 was The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
183,555. It consists of the eight communes of divided by a canal into two parts, the Villc 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in blanche and the Villc noire. The Villc* 
1074 under Francois Martin. In 109" blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
it was captured by the Dutch but being laid at right angles to one another with 
was restored in 1099. It was besieged four trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
timcB by the English. The first siege tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
under Admiral Boscawcn in 1748 was nnsuc- being constructed with courtyards and embcl- 
eessful. The second, under Eyre Coot-e in 1701. I ished with green Venetians. All t he cross 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
restored in 1705. It. was again besieged and promenade facing the sea is again different 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the from anything of its kind in British India, 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
place was again restored in 1785 under the when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwuite in 1793, general promenade for the population. There 
and finally restored in 1816. is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 

at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 

The Settlement comprises a number of j and communication with them is conducted 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off i by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
from t he main part aDd surrounded by the the Bhore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
British District of South A rent., except where Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
tiny border on the eea. The Collector of name owed so much. 

CHANDERNAGORE. 

Chandernagore is situated on the bank of the disappeared, and at present it is little more 
Rooghly, a short distance below Ohinsura. than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Population (in the first January 1931) 27,262. trade. The railway station on the East. Indian 
The town was ficrmanently occupied by the Railway is just outside French territory 22 
French in 1688, though previously it had been miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
temporarily occupied bv them at a date given as administrative officer is the Administrator 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
rnporiance till the time of Dupleix. It changed French Possessions. The chief public insii- 
hands between British and French various tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
finally restored to the French in 1816. under the direct control of the French Gov 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has eminent. 

KARIKAL. 

Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between universal suffrage, but in the municipality 
tho Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay Karikal ht If the number of seats are reserved for 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
six communes, containing 110 villages in very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles, the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

It is governed by an Administrator subordinate The capital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 1$ miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
1883 It was 93,055; in 1891, 75,526 ; in 1901, in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
54,603; in 1923, 57,023; in 1924, 56,922; the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 

and in 1931, 5 7,914; but the density with France, aud vory little with other French 

is still very high, being 1,068 persona colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
per square mile. Kumbakonam is the stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
only taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher high, the light in which has a range of from 
density. Each of the six communes— namely, 8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Cot* with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
cMry»NeravyandTirnoular— possesses a mayor Railway. Karikal finally came Into French 
and council. The members are all elected by possession on the settlement after 1815. 
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By those who take a long view ot politics in i 
the wide sense oi' the term, it will be seen that | 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed j 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, i 
has always borne a two-fold character — the local ! 
issue and the international issue. For almost ; 
a century the international issue was the greater : 
nf the two, and the most serious question which ' 
the Indian Government, both directly ami as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. : 
But the tendency of laler times was for ; 
the international as]>ect to recede and for the 
JocaJ aspect to grow in importance, until 
it w light he said, with us much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem.— I'he local problem, 
in it s broadest outliues, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. Tho thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro 
fussing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
populat ion is, it in excess of the supporting power 
of the country. Like mountaineers in all parts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
Bud a fairly dose parallel to the situation in 
tin; position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 tho "English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English polities that its pregnant lessons arc 
little realised, but if the curious student wij] 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New lload,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area witli which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered . 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy' 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace t o Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier la 
concerned it may be said that, no frontier pro. 
hie in exists, save Die need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan -Far otherwise is 
it with the section of the frontier which at ret- 
ches from Baluchistan to the confines of Nepal. 
That lias, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
tlie Indian exchequer. For years one sought for 
a definite policy guiding the actions of the 
Government of India. One explanation of these 
inconsistencies was found in the existence 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers nat. u ra 1 1 y pressed f o r the arm ed occu pa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
: our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter oi 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, w'hose 
policy was generally wise and successful, It ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
, the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Klicl and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
: difficulties when they were moved against 
j the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
i make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it. was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble, we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or tw'o, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if tho For- 
ward Policy was w’ise from the military 
standpoint, it wmuld involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Iudian finances 
w ould bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position w T as complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great Invaders 
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have swept from Persia ami Central Asia to , 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this; 
rogion. Therefore it was deemed essential to j 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward i 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat* 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to sav up to the Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School, which would have us remain j 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet j 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. ; 
The extreme advocates of this school w r ould i 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a scries of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
poets by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent. Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise ” the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Bobcrt, Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and lie was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of j 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men o f the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
Influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the genera] 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Comal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace w'as made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was! 


constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern* 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew' the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the llegulai 
t.roops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a lino development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat- 
Canal (q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’ s Success.— Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There wero occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and Molimand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which aw aited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Uabibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his Iron 
father Ahdurraharaan Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticiiwited that, any successor to Abdul - 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occiisions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called laslikars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But, w r e must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow befortf 
the fanatical elements amongst his owm people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troopB. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
nls success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nusrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasmllah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
tied on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca w r as seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is ono thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
was set out In a scries of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units w ere treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised . 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of 
trouble, troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well. Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too w’cak io hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the Beal of revolt surged towards them. 
They would not take it. 

Russia and the Frontier.— The. Curzon 
policy w r as up to the time of its collapse' greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain aud Russia. There arc few pages 


in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland tho score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought w as depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced tho coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Mcrv, of the generic 
term “ Mervouspess.” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bfila Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, w hom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeli, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon's 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the tw o countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardingc, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts w’ere 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forees in Petrograd. It w r as not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere wus created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the wdiole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians in the War, But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two conn- 
fries, which put an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness lias returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
iiave a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Itussiari Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most othc-r 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. ITis theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffc, soon bore fruit 
iu the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railway's in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold Id the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view' — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the jieriod of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Bussia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the. Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Kowoit. in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending Urn Baghdad railway 
from Basra t o Koweit, or the vicinity of Kuweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Buhian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Ainanus and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B.B.B.” — Berlin, Byzantium. Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf 
; at India, the Germans w'ero anxious to secure 
: the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant, German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the tw r o Pow T ers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German . But this agreement which 
; had not been signed became w'aste paper with 
. the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat, 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
: w r ay did not stand still during the w r ar. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the wmrk was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
! June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
W'ell as fairly expeditions sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest, railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
; volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
| to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
: burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 4 
! Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
j to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East, is Basra. The sea 
; freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merehan- 
j dise would desert this route for a land and 
I sea route, which would have involved a 
I double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
I Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
tins Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
1 designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — ami that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany-complete master of Aslu 
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Minor and The Middle East, and the route-select i 
i d, often criticised, was the best, for the rapid | 
movement of troops to Win strategic centres . 
As a commercial line, the Hail way, if completed, j 
would lia\e served three zones. The western i 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The ! 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent, engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Ham burg- America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. j 
The Germans were probably never serious ] 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 

relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
[Hushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
t.helr trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of rc-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — were a very different 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages * 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, | 
so one lias placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , ; 
as it must be. ’ 

Turkey and the Frontier.— The position 
of Turkey on the India u frontier was never of; 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the a cant \ 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the ■ 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a brief period Mid hat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
[{.evolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But. speaking 
broadly Turkey remained iu Mesopotamia 
because it was* no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her ‘‘B.B.B.*’ policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to t.he Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 


cluded a binding arrangement, with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the ivar however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main , with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most, extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the liuasian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought, to an end by 
pressure not, on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
! Allen by scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
| the aftermath of the war left us In an indefinite 
i position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
j tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
i so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
! warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
t.ho Kurds, who are the Ishmaelitcs of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
i it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement; the TurkB demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, aud the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
ai the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
I of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but, armed resistance 
1 to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, aud 
| alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier. — If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but. in order 
; to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
j waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
i policy". It is difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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stutiou at Maskat in the Persian Gull, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in cheek the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowlv removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterlngs in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the J 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Faslioda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essentia] 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the Independence and 
integrity of Siam, That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 18:38 — 
the Indian frontier problem lias never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external Influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
like those normal to critical laud frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


communications, aerial o{Kirations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to bo 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he lias hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite, of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
| gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
[ armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
! through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
I was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
j magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
[ of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its phme ? 

! Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
! frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
j troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 

I It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. This Bector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 

I because of the intractable character of the people. 

; and of their inveterate raiding activities, 
i Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
| they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
| support of Afghanistan, j»ow formally recognised 
in tlie Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of thjp 
i Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted. and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out lor leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable ; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that tlie only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 
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This controversy lasted long. It has resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Wazirlst.an as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The present policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sanderaan 
policy, adapted to local conditions. Then- 
lias Iteen no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, Imt, the limit of the North 
Wu/.iristun occupation lias been fixed at , 
llam/.ak, not at Lndha. A network of conse- 
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I quontiai roads has been pushed forward. Its 
I elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which thpy saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. The 
work of control and of civil iation is rapidly 
j progressing in the whole territory. But of this 
particulars arc given on 272 and following pageR. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of ] 925 extended to Land! Khann, at- the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
the frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


I.— THE PERSIAN GULF. 


' From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super* 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian i 
Government remained there primarily to preserve | 
tlie peace. This work it quietly and efficiently J 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the ■ 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on tlie Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
Tlie waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 1 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 

I -oft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jjssa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out tlie slave 
trade and to check the Immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. AH causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Kussla sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and iu particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas, This menace declined 


after thesigning of the A nglo-Bussian Agreement, 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as tlie avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Kat-r, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of tlie Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent tlie heavily- subsidized 
ships of the Ham burg-Am erica line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in are 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
inliuences were taken dr ring the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal w ork on Persia. He appointed the ablest, 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval w-ritcr, the late Admiral Malian, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and tlie Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint., endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lanadowne in 
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words of great import— “Wc His Majesty's 

Government) should regard the establishment of 
.« naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
wero followed by a constructive policy when the 
nil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government j 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- . 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf' 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this ■ 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded ! 
in importance, until they are now. more than! 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainly a question of 
police. They are therefore sot out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178*183. An interesting new feature 
In 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to lnstal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf. At the time of writing, the fleet consisting 
nf two sloops and four launches, all suitably 
armed, is being built in Italy. Itisat the out- 
set to be officered by Italians. The immediate 
reason for the new fleet is that an increase in the 
Persian Customs tariff for revenue purposes, 
led to extensive smuggling. The fleet is required 
to check it. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of ('ape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishin 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britaip and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century aud more. 
If was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
tin Sheikh accepted a Britisli subsidy in return 
b>r the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs, i’he ill-name of this 
territory lias now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation j 
" the actual conditions. The pirates were the . 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate j 
0 at hvck ou occasion, aud not always without : 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
cxfXiditions were fitted out to break their power, I 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable I 
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punitive measures have been necessary. Tim 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 180« 
md ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid ail 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia, drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are— Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
Vjraan, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which ferms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
, of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
| their importance is out of all proportion to 
i their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, end the customs revenue, 
which amount® to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
s that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waterB. 

Political Agent : Captain C. G. Prior. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
| of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
i Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
, the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesncy selected It under the 
I alternative name of the Grane- so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay t.o 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex* 

J pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but :he westerly winds, 
and the clean t hriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent, on tbs 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted fur 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent : Lt.-Col, II. It. 1\ Dickson, 
O.I.E. 
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Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
8batt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Rhazsal of Mubammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Kanin Elver, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. Ibis route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shirar. This importance hat 
grown since the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Company 
established refineries at Mubammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwar. Its importance wiU 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Oizful 
which is now under construction. 

Vice-Consul at Ahicai : Captain A. ( . 
Galloway. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra Is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafilc, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
shab and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra arc at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have Bet up in Meso- 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; theo the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there*; was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
tit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain . 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom ,and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Felsal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 


that end, but a definite step was taken in 1023 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Loras on May 3rd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
<ome time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox haB accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your LordBhips. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of viewB, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and HiB Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

" Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of Independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“Accordingly a protocol has now beenjaigned 
by the parties in the following terms 

It is understood between tlio High Contract* 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that, object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be curlier. 
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The Frontiers — Iraq. 


The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
0 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law, 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
January, 1932, adopted the repoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
Into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This means that the mandate will 
terminate If and when the next Assembly of 
the League votes for the admission of Iraq to 
League membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Faisal's State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation . 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople. but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain Irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to Investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
tn the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty* flvo 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq: 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who bad been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the TurkB 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 


and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line— to Iraq, 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey acoepted 
a frontier substantially as drawn by the 
League. A formal treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain and Iraq extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient to set Iraq on 
its feet as an independent and stable State ; 
and the present policy of H. M’b. Government 
is to establish this Independence at the earliest 
possible date. ) 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-official announ- 
cement on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq Is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulates that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertakes to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty has undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
takes not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There shall be full and frank consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
takes, so soon as local conditions permit, toACcede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, ana the San Kemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There shall be no discrimination in matters 
concerning taxation, commerce, or navigation 
against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq has 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League. 
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Any difference that may arise between the 
high contracting parties shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty sliall be 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra 1 b destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, 1 b one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


Tbe Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points oi 
permanent interest. The importance o( Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 


to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushlre will dwindle to insigni- 
ficance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be tbe prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
out It* trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast, in the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key oi the Gulf. Bunder Abbas la of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more limportance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according tc 
sound naval opinion, there Is the possibility of , 
creating a naval base which would oommanu tbe j 
Gulf. The great obstacle is tbe climate, which i? 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, i 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- f 
ditions are equally vile. But Detween these 
two points there Is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many yean Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for whicb Russia was 
seeking. There is a British Naval station at 
Henjam, a small island close to Khun, where the 
station wag established under agreement with 
the Persian authorities. On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and tbe possible 
port of Chamber. 

Political Retident in the Persian Oulf — The 
Hon. Major F. C. W. Fowle, c.b.e. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire — MaJ.H. J. H. 
Symons, m.o. 

Vice Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant 
to the Resident — G. A. Richardson, o.b,e. 


II .—SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Znlflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it Is also midway athwart 
the traek of tbe shortest line whicb could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and If and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance .through Kandahar 
to Qnetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 


tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active In Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russin 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, scientific missions" and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British fcradp whicb 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of tbe Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the International Import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic Importance persist. Meantime, 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at KUla Robat 
Is 465 miles, most of It dead level, anfl It has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
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bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan military measure, but the traffic after the re- 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from establishment or peace supported only two 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
so as to provide a better starting point for the Persian insistence on the collection of Oustoms 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
to Duidap, 54 miles on the Persian side of the the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
Indo- Persian Frontier during the war as a train running on the Persian side of the Frontier. 

III. — PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it Is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo* Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Pereia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes In opposition to Groat Britain, 
In the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence Id 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, bul 
at that time there was no authority in Persin 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called Thr 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regnl arise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the mah features of which were ■ 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order : 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
In railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Oustoms’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1011 loan and should 
these be Insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the neoessary sums from 
oiher sources. 

The Present Position.— -We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it In greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Tear Book for 1021, pag 138 at teq. 
It has been explained that most Penians 
construed it Into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
In the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 


the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
It soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand In Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
In the Indian Year Book was that the Internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; If she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
Justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. These two forces 
operating In unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of hlB position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
i was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and rail wav construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work In 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. 

Mr. R. H. Hoare, o.m.i., is British Minister 
at Teheran. 

H.B. M.’t Consvl-General and Agent oj the 
Government of India in Khorasan — Lt.-Col. 
C. C. J. Barrett, O.S.I., O.i.e. 

B. B. M.'s Consul in Seistan and Rain— 
Major 0. E. Daly, c.l.i. 
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IV —THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not ran. 
Under what la called the Durand Agreement 
frith the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
oxtending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this Is generlcally 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier polioy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said "the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common actioD 
was tbe bond of Islam." It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong* 
(Ht sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory, 
behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier polioy until the Anglo-Russlan Agreement, 
f'his Induced what was called Hit and Retire 
taetlos. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
tagacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement In Its train, fhe fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
ualakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
*ere laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory." It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The mah> foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial Interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
bead is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This wub a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton In 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops sc 
far as possible from tbe advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khybei Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargal, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai In the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through tbe com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal ( q . v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
oould never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly In Waziristan, peopled 
by the most rookies* raiders on the whole 
border-ilae, with a bolt hole Into Afghanistan 
when pressed from tbe British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from hia internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures againBt 
a leading malcontent and destroy his foTt at 
Chora. But the MahsudB and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in . They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles In Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922 . 1 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount Importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 


ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandemau 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs ; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep, the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy. — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion ” and the “ close border ” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troopB so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as thoso in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating hit ideas: 
“It Vs of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring It about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops/' The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wanft, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Locd Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
regular troops was ooncemed. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular <n the regulararmy, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
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the frontier, and as they had disappeared with are asked. If they desert in the day oi trouble, 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them, they lose their pay but the Government loses 
The new form of irregular was what have been no rifles, nor does It risk mutiny or the loss of 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Khas- British and Indian officers. But the application 
sadar is an extremely irregular. He has of this policy produced an acute controversy, 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
tingulshing kind of pagri. In contradistinction in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As another to decide what these posts should be. 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of We must therefore consider the special problem 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, of .Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity mounted, irregular force not territorially 
of the caravans and perform their other police recruited, officered by British officers, 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 

V.— WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India/’ written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Routh, D.8.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South ts 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and Inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused In hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
rttons lie well up the slope at heights of four 
six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the Bandy desert 
in the Marwat above Peru. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation Is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants— The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates aooording to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. OI the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batumi, only the first two are true Wazlrs. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, ana Inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact afi traditionally are m 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
oar dealings with them. 


| Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
! wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death In 1918 could 
speak of anyjportion of them as his following. 

Policy.— The policy of the British waB at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
ortions of the country with Regulars, followed 
y building posts and briok towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 

J arrlsons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
n addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazlrs. Similarly the Tochl in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown In every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were Improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Lt.-Col. Routh thdh out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give It textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it reflected how military opinion In 
India was developing 

“ To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the Inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 86 miles 
north to the Tochl road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana t Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Gis-Indus sones 1 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Plr Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 80 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army oorps ; them Is no doubt that 
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a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 1 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach via Tanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty . The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions Btrctching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Bazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetts 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
theBe works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as weil as providing I 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. ” 


A Compromise. — A full statmenent of the 
policy finally adopted by Government In view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative I 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms Iiad, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
tliat neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within tiie bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 


it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the International 
point of view that is, they are ds-frontier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility— and Indians alone. That is 
an International fact that we must never forget.” 

, . 8k Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the fondeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that Borne people long ago believed 
8 “Be policy would prove effective in 
"But what wu a practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago 1 b not necessarily 1 


so now. The task is Infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
Infinitely better irmed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown hack on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but wc would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

Tlie Bettled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the bolder of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Bazmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Bazmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for It was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on tho long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of tho most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. “ Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to tho Waziristan 

S roblem, and we must fold our hands while 
, grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation. 

The roads are policed by the Khassadars. who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their trust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roadB has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by, a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The rods, as the Klng’f 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the In. 
finance of their women, the tribesmen havq 
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applied that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway shall be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation have been possible and have achieved 
as much success as could be expected. The 
hospitals and dispensaries maintained for 
irregular troops, called Scouts, employed about 
the country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instrument, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmali and the Sliahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. 

The reoccupation of Wana aud the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some now action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole .Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them, A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tanal, on the 
8arwekai-Wana road. A road, as yet roughly 
made, has been constructed between Razmak 
and Kaniguram, In the heart o{ Mahond. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 


from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, It avowedly Bet out *'to make 
Government impossible.*’ Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official membors. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marrlago of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
take place 1 b also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims In British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not bo safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 
This Muslim apprehension has, since the 
passing of the Act, strongly influenced the 
attitude of the community towards all questions 
of political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls muBt be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the . W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be Inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on In the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The MohmandB became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Tochi’s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
I in India proved ol incalculable value. Aero- 
I planes patrolled the whole country and were 
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frequently employed by the political authorities service, now indicate the application of the 
to take preventive and punitive action by new frontier polioy in that region. The Afridis 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- long refused to assent to these, but being there - 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of by deprived of access to their normal winter 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious grazing grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
tribal aggression appeared likely. plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 

In the Tesult, the Mohmanas, after being their marketing centre, they came In an accept- 
bombed several times, found discretion the ed peace under the new conditions before the 
better part of valour and made no descent in opening of the winter of 1081-32, 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 

Peshawar in force but by combined air and it will be seen that the events of the summer 
land action were both times driven back to of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
their hills with no achievement to report. The that its successful operation in the emergency 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force, 
descend by the TJblan Pass upon Kohat and The resultant position appears, then, to be 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. has already been expressed in road building 
Helped by the machinations of Congress and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three is effective, that the political and military 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border ground organization wltti which the policy 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground is supported brings about the introduction 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Kbel, but were and that the rapidity and success with which 
speedily brought to order by force. TheMahsuds the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
were similarly repulsed ana punished when they tends to diminish the amount of ground foroe 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-1- necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
Zam. cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 

return to their homes without great loss, 
All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
the same manner and the establishment of new bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
d lately opposite the main valleys leading out tribes, and must remain there bo long as the 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their Policy is not extended over their highlands. 


VI— AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
Empire were forlong dominated by one main con- bhem at any rate half open. To this end, having 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations kand, Russia thrusts' military line from Merv 
were of secondary importance For nearly to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of is collected for its immediate prolongation 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
dicta ted by thiB one factor. It was in order Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy her European magazines. Nor has Great 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- Britain been idle. A great military station 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
whilst the British representative was turned nected with the Indian railway system by 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly most picturesque and daring in the world . 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
we should be in a position to move large forces Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
resisting aggression. to KaDdahar. The material is stocked at New 

Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
Gates to India. of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 

has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography of the world, and nothing has been left undene 
of India brought home to her administrators which modem military science can achieve to 
the conviction that there were only two main add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
gates to India-— through Afghanistan, the of many military authorities it firmly closes 
historic route to India, along which successive the western gate to India, either by way of 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Selstan. Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
It was the purpose of British policy to Beistan. 
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Further east, the Indian railway system was death. All that can be said is that he dls- 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana. A a choice., he would have opposed a Russian 
first olasa military road sometimes double, advance with all the force at his disposal, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to He closed his oountry absolutely against ail 
onr advanced post at Landi Kotal, and foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
then descends until it meets the Afghan the supervision of his arsenals and factories, 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- ground that he could not protect him, and 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
signed to penetrate the Mullajori country and agent, who was in a most equivocal position, 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
for the movement of British troops for the right to pasB by the Government of India and 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, to establish his own representative at the Court 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now of St. James. 

thrust to the air. In this wise the two Powers Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
prepared for the great conflict which was to lations were markedly improved during the 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. re i gn 0 f His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 

Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
Relations with India. the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 

Between the advanced posts on either side man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
of British poliev has been to make it strong ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
and friendly, in the first particular it has visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
eariy and largely succeeded. The second aim qulred a vivid knowledge of the power and 
may now also be said to have been attained, resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
to ascend the throne, as the only means itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
realised his great qualities. Previously the believed — a considerable reticence Is preserved 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman warned the Government of India that he might 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
means into which it is not well closely to enteT ; they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift Turkish, Austrian and German " missions*' at 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year. Increased were severely excluded, was open to grave 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1898, misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
lished a strong standing army and set of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
ntsh it with arms and ammunition. 8tep by amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo* preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
Russian Houndary Commission, — which nearly he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode it was safe to do so he turned the members 
m 1885,— determined the northern boundaries, of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders the end of the war his policy was completely 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
Agreement settled the border on the British war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
•Me, except for a small section to the west of authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source was at its senith. 

of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves Murder of the Amir —It Is believed that 
until 1919, when the Aighan claims and action if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. used this authority for a progressive policy 
That section was finally surveyed and the lu Afghanistan, by opening up communications 1 
frontier determined shortly after the con- and extending his engagements with India, 
elusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with and the Central Aslan States as the possible 
Persia over the distribution of the waters rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
estimated by competent authorities that &ted on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
about the time of Abdurrahaman ’s death, stances surrounding his murder have never been 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
field, In the event of war, one hundred thousand the belief that it was promoted by the 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
gather with two hundred thousand tribal levies, reign. These realised that with his vindication 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- by the war their time of reckoning had come; 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
maintain order in Kabni and the provinces, aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
But If Afghanistan were made strong, it was Nasrnllah Khan, the nominee of the fanatioal 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad In 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his Ms stead, but public opinion In Afghanistan 
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revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib* 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot N asrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A furtherelement oi 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation againBt the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 26th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul ana open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat— The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troopB on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and alBO Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 

P revented the British forces from seizing Jelnla- 
ad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Eawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
set out In the Indian Year Book, 1023, pp. 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 


I The main points of the Treaty are set out In 
I the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.— Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1928 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afganistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an Intern ely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more Berious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy Is gradually to sweep 
Into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled bv the rigour 
of the Sipar S&l&h, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmenistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later; apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
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*11 they oould get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks. 
But it Is easier to let the Bolshevik In than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1025 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There Is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
In Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty —Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 81st, but 
it provided that it should In no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

Clause 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and i 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3. — The high contracting partios i 
acknowledge one another*! Government as 1 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain I 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 


tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6. — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 


The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
I by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed In India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was anounced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — King Amanulla returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had drives 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
bv and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 
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With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Man gal clansmen ( f Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
In Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings.— Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented aB they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Romo entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force In India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant | 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the Inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
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flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new long's adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul In his name and 
Interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with 
other rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to tho principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao 's country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah has ruled without challenge. He 
has devoted himself to the reorganisation 
of his Army. England was strictly neutral 
during the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He has given evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes have been 
re-opened and the new King has again taken 
up Amanullah*8 power ef reform but in a 
statesmanlike manner which carries the Mullah’s 
along with him. 

British Representative — Sir R. It. Maconochie , 
K.B. E., C. I.E. 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Slkkfim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 


VIL-TIBET 
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Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Ourzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was oiflcially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanlte Khowba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet/’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Iivadta. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of ai 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the id 3a of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a Joint 
meeting at Kbamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, Bhould move to Gyantse. On 
the way the TibetanB developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Tatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbl Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
Bhould have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons whloh were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made dearer, 


the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbl 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down- telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity In three years 
and the Chumbl Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On tbe approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having been a “constitutional action, “ it waB 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Brh feng, 
Acting Viceroy In the neighbouring province of 
8zechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Uiga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff. 
Irksome, had taken refuge in Sl-ning. Thence 
be proceeded to Peking, where be arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But ft was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little Id Common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exaepe rated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. Hs 
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was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took ap his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off frcm all support from 
Chiua, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sougnt escape Dot through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
fiphcie of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
Brifciih Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment. subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 


ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted In 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzeralntv. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the Importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was In- 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute 00 n fusion these external 
forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
looms on the Indian political horizon. The 
veil has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
affairs In that country pursue an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama Is now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India. In 
1920 he requested thst a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
iu Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C. M. G., I. C. S., Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. 

British Trade Agent % Qyantse and Yatuiui . — 
Captain A. A. Russell. 


VIII.— ‘THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Rumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
win the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
ier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
bu State are considered under Indian States 


1 (q.v.y, it is almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
It worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops— four 
regiments of Infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the most Important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Knatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
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machine In Nepal is also peculiar. The Mahara) 
DhiraJ, who comes from the SeBodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood In India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests In the Prime 
Ministei, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayore of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given consoicuous evidence o* hie 
attachment, to the British Government 
Neoal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
o r against Chinese aggression through Tibet. The 
friction between the Chinese and thj Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tho Chinese marened an army to the con- 
iines of Khatmandu- one of the mo-»t rsmarK- 
able military achievements it the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely tree from 
Internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Dallas, the Mlris, the Abors and the Mishmls. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 


military police was employed from Octobe* 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions tbe murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000. At the tame time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mlshmi and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged anv 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the Independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable traJe with China tn rough 
Bhamo. Od the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
8awbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supenntenaents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on tbe frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. Th« relations between the Indian 
Government and the progre*«1re kingdom rf 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by April 1926. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect ot linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera* 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in thedirection of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years "before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1805 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin* 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russiftn agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and In use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibln and 
MosuL The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad strean In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after theu junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Guif ihe system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Am&ra, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through whloh the Persian roadorosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 


off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Hablbullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not showo 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pa« 
to Land! Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from, 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mole 
routes. Special Importance 1ms for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karan 
Valley, where the Karan River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relations with the Karan Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 3 1st December 1931 . 


Appointment. 


Afghanistan. 

All Qadr Saleh-ud-Dfn Khan Consul-General 

Vacant. .. Consul •• 

Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan . . . . . . Do. 


Argentine Republic. 
Mr. Charles Cedi Miller (acting) 
Vacant 


Austria. 

•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., 


•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dii 
M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 
•Mr. D. H. C. Dinshaw (acting) 
•Signor E. Stella (on leave) . . 
•Mr. A. W. Stephens (acting) 

♦Mr. R. W. Plummer 


Belgium. 

Monsieur L.Genis 

Monsieur T. J. Clement (on leave) .. 
♦Mr. L. Goffln (acting) 

•Mr. E. Somerville Murray, O.B.E. .. 
•Mr. A. E. Adams (acting) . . 

•Mr. P. G. Knott 

•Mr.W.O. Wright 

•Mr. C. G. Wodehouse 


Bolivia. 

Mr. It. Y. Jarvis (acting) 


Consul 

Vice-Consul 


Consul-General 

Do. 


•Mr. J. A. Johnston 


Consul-General 
Consul • . 


.. Delhi. 

. Bombay. 
.. Karachi. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 


I Do. 
Bombay. 
Do. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Rangoon 


Dr. Mansel Agostlnho de Heredia 
Senhor M. M. de Souza 

Vacant 

♦Mr. A. C. Atkinson 
•Mr. 0. F. Pyett 
♦Mr. W. Smith Hopbum 


Chile. 

Consul-General for U. S. A. In charge . . 

Vacant 

•Mr. H. W. Child 

•Monsieur J. G. Bendien (acting) (on leave). 
•Mr. A. R. Lelshman 


Consul . • . . . . Bombay. 

Do. Calcutta 

Vice-Consul .. .. Bombay. 

Do. .. .. .. Calcutta, 

„ Do Rangoon. 

Consular Agent .. .. Do. 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Do. .. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Chittagong. 


Mr. Chang Ming . . 
Mr. Jui-Chun Hsu 
Mr. Chang- pel Liang 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 


Costa Bica. 


Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta 


Cuba. 

Senor W. F. Puls 

Monsieur Fernando Bridaty del Relsgo (on 

leave) 

Senor V. AveUno (acting) 


Calcutta. 

Do. 


• Honorary. 
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Marne. 

i 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Czechoslovak Hepnblic. 



•Mr. Alexander Klauder (on leave) .. 

Consul 

Aden. 

Mr. P, Gulllno (acting) . . ... 

Do 

Do. 

Dr. Peter Klemens 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Mr. J. Strakaty (acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. Josef Lusk 

Do 

Calcutta, 

•Capt. A. G. Robertson (acting) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. G. S. Mahomed . . 

Consular Agent . . 

Do. 

Denmark. 



Vacant . . . . . . . . . . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. E. Somerville Murray, O.B.E 

Consul 

Aden. 

•Mr. E. H. Curling 

Do. 

Bombay. 

•Mr. A. L. B. Tucker 

Do. . • . . • . 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. A. Hansen 

Do 

Calicut. 

•Mr. W. M. Browning 

Do 

Madras. 

•Mr. 0. J.J. Britton 

Do 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. A. N. Wardley 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Do 

Karachi. 

•Mr. L. E. C. Everard 

Do 

Moulmein, 

Dominica. 



•Dr. P. C. Sen 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Ecuador. 



•Mr. E. G. Dixon, O.B.E. (on leave) . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. T. E. Cunningham (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Finland. 



•Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•Mr. Carr Joakim 

Do. 

Rangoon, 

•Mr. J. W. Macfarlane (acting) 

Vice-Consul 

Madras. 

•Mr. D. B. Scott (acting) 

Do 

Do. 

France. 



Monsieur F. A. G. A. Danjou 

Consul-General .. 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur E. P. F. Chalant 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•Monsieur M. Garreau 

Commercial Agent 

Calcutta. 

•Monsieur E. Chaize (on leave) 

Consular Agent .. 

Aden. 

Mr. J. Commancais (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant 

Do 

Akyab. 

•Mr. H. G. Redfem (acting) 

Do. 

Chittagong, 

•Mr. E. L. Price, C. I. E., O.B.E 

Do. 

Karachi, 

•Monsieur Dumonteil Lagreze 

Do. 

Madras, 

•Mr. R. B. Howison 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Vacant 

Do. 

TelUcherry. 

Germany. 



Count B.. Yon Basaewitz 1 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Herr Karl Kapp < 

Consul 

Bombay. « 

Vacant 

Do. 

Do. 

•Herr H. A. W. Hnchtlng 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Herr H. Gloystein 

Do. 

Do. 

•Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech (acting) 

Do. .... 

Do. 

Dr. E. Von 8elzam ’ 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Herr W. Von Pochhammer < 

Consul 

Ceylon and S. Indian 

Greece. 


Ports. 

Vacant ( 

Consul-General .. 

Calcutta, 

•Mr. A. G. Georgiadi (in charge of the Con- 



sulate General) < 

Consul 

Do. 

•Mr. Philon N. Philon 

I>o 

Bombay. 

•Mr. J. Humphrey, O.B.E 

Do 

Karachi. 

•Mr. t. A. Archdale ] 

deputy Consul 

Do. 

Mr. H. Pantazopolo 

Do. 

Bombay. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. j 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Hungary. 



♦Mr. J. W. Eoger . . 

♦Mr. F. B. Hooper 

Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Italy. 



Nobile Renato Galieani d’Agliano Count 

d’Caramonica . . 

Signor C. R. Davico (acting) 

Cav. Dr. Scarpa (on leave) . 

Dr. Alfreudo Domenicone (acting) 

Signor Gino Pasqualuccl 

Vacant . . 

•Dr. G. B. Secco 

Signor Cav. A. Manzato 

Vacant 

Vacant . . 

•Signor R. Stuparlcb (acting) 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Consular Agent 

Do. .. .. 

Do. .. .. 

Do. .... 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Do. 

Aden. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Akyab. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Japan. 

1 

1 


Mr. S. Sakoh 

Mr. M. Hara 

Mr. S. Kurihara (on leave) 

Mr. U. Sato (in charge) 

Mr. S. Huge (acting) (on leave) 

Mr. S. Kano (acting) . . 

Mr. A. Kodak! . . 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Latvia. 

i 

1 


•Mr. 0 . Turton 

Vacant . 

Consul 

Do ' 

1 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Liberia. 


i 

Vacant 

Do 

! Calcutta. 

Luxemburg. 



•Monsieur Alphonse Ala 

Vice-Consul 

| Bombay. 

Mexico. 



Vacant . .. .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Netherlands. 



Mr. Ph.C. Vlsscr 

•Mr. W. Meek 

•Mr. A. J. Staehelin 

Vacant 

•Mr. A. G. Greenfield (acting) 

Mr. A. D. Charles (on leave) 

Mr. E. P. Roberts (acting) 

•Mr. A. Verhage 

Mr, J. J. Oyevaar 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

KarachJ. 
i Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 



•Mr. C.H. A. R. Hardoastle .. 

Vacant 

Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


* Honorary. 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Station. 


Norway. 


Monsieur G. Lfichen 

•Mr. W. Meek 

•Mr. Torleif Ah si and .. 

•Mr. A. S. Todd (on leave) 

•Mr. R. C. M. Strouts (acting) 
•Mr. J. B. Glass 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do • . . • 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Do 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 


•Mr. R. W. Johnston 
•Mr. Jan MacCormick 
Vacant 

•Mr. P. G. Knott 
•Mr. W. S. Chapman 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 


Akyab. 
Basse- a. 
Bombay. 
Karachi. 
Moulmein. 


U.S.A. 


Panama. 


Consul-General In charge . . 


Calcutta. 


Persia. 

Mlrza Bagher Khan Aalmf 
Mirra Jelaluddln Khan. Keyhan 
•Mirra Ahmed Ispahani (acting) 
Mr. Hos8eln Khan Keyostevan 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 


Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 


Vacant 

Haji Gholam Hussain Shlrazee, 
•Mr. R. S. McNlece (acting) . 
Vacant 


Peru. 


Vacant 

•Mr. H. V. Simmons (acting) 
Vacant 


Da 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 


Portugal. 

Senhor A. J. Alves, Jr. 

•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dlnshaw, 
M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 

•Mr. F. H. C. Dlnshaw (Acting) 

•Mr. G. C. Moses 


KtV, 


Consul-General 

Consul 


Do. 

Do. 


•Rev. Avelino deSouza Vlla-Verde 
•Senor A. P. J. Fernandes . . 
♦Dr J. T. Alfonso 
• Senor T . M. V. da Silveira 


Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Do. •• 
Do 


Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Moulmein. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 


Bombay. 

Aden. 


Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Rangoon. 


Roumania. 

•Capt. 8. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 


Consul 


Bombay. 


Salvador. 

•Mr. F. R. Martin 


Slam. 

•Mr. C.deM.KeUook .. 

•Mr. G. L. Wlnterbotham (on leave) 
Mr. W. G. Lely (acting) 

•Mr. B.B. Prior 


Consul 


Calcutta. 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do. . • 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 


•Honorary. 
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Name. 


Spain. 

Senori Don Luis de Olivares 
* Monsieur S. Chaise (on leave) . . 
Hons. J. Comma n cals (acting) . . 
♦Senor Don A. F. Correa (acting' 
Dr. D. S. Fraser 

♦Dr. D. D. Ghose 

♦Mr. W. Young 

•Mr. L. Dumonteil Lagrese 

♦Mr. H. W. Child 


Sweden. 

Mr. J. M. Kastengren 

•Mr. A. E. Adams (on leave) 

• dr. E. S. Murray, O.B.E. (acting) . 

•Mr. A. Holler 

•Mr. G. H. Easchen 

•Mr C. W. Wood 

•Mr. S. A. R. Hoggloff 

•Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) . . 
Vacant 


Switzerland. 

•Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (acting) 
•Monsieur M. M . Staub 
•Monsieur G. E. Dilger (acting) 

United States of Americ 

Mr. Arthur C. Frost . . . . 

Mr. C. Hurst 

Mr. D. C. McDonough 

Mr. R. Y. Jarvis 

Mr. R. R. Willey 

Mr. R. S. MoNleoe 

Mr. L. J. Calianan . . 

Mr. W. H. Scott 

Mr. C. K. Huston 

Mr. W. W. Minor .. 

Paul 0. Hutton 

Mr. L. R. Stuyesant 

Mr. G.Keith 

Mr. Dorsey G. Fisher 

Mr. R. S. Hu eat Is 

Mr. Lloyd E. Riggs 

Vacant 

•Mr. H. W. Russell 
Mr. Lel&nd 0. Altaffer . . 

•Dr. H. B. Osborn 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 


Uruguay. 

•Captain S. A. Paymaster 
•Mr. J. F. Barton (on leave) 
•Mr. J. B. Turnbull (acting) 
•Mr. J. B, Turnbull 

Venezuela. 


•Mr. F. Aldridge 


8tation. 


Consul 



Bombay. 

Vice-Consul . . 


, , 

Aden. 

Do. . . 


. , 

Do. 

Do. 


, , 

Do. 

Do. .. 

, , 


Bombay. 

Do. .. 

, , 

. . 

Calcutta. 

Do. .. 


, . 

Karachi. 

Do. 


. . 

Madra 

Do. .. 

• • 

• • 

Rangoon. 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Consul 



Aden. 

Do. 


. , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 


Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 



Madras. 

Do. 


. . 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 



Calcutta. 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Moulmetn. 

Consul-General 



Bombay. 

Consul 


, , 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

•• 

• k 

Madras. 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Consul 

m 9 

, , 

Aden. 

Do. 



Bombay. 

Do. .. 



Calcutta, 

Do. 

,, 

, 4 

Do. 

Do. 



Karachi. 

Do. 



Madras. 

Do. 



Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 



Aden. 

Do. .. 



Bombay. 

Do. .. 


. . 

Do. 

Do. .. 



Calcutta. 

Do. .. 



Do. 

Do. .. 

. . 

, , 

Do. 

Do. .. 


, . 

Do. 

Do. .. 


• ■ 

Karachi. 

Do. 

. m 

, , 

Madras. 

Do. 


, , 

Do. 

Do. .. 


, . 

Rangoon. 

Do. .. 

. . 

. , 

Do. 

Consular Agent 

, . 

. . 

Akyab. 

Do. 

.. 


Basseln. 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Moulmelo. 

Consul .. 



Bombay. 

Do. 

, . 

. . 

Calcutta. 

Do. .. 

. , 


Do. 

Vice-Consul 

• • 

•- 

Do. 

Consol 

• • 


Caloutta. 


Honorary. 
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The Army, 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold In 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers Buch as Hyder AH of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799. 

Reorganisation of 1796.— In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each, in Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor- General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestlgeB of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of LaRwari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also waa 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native tToops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel GiUespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions- — Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, ana Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahrfttta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in suooeeston, and were beaten respectively 
at KIrkee, Sltabaldl, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian Infantry, 6 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
tbe avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. 8ikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
aftor stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujcrat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824 . 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force waB established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new eartridge. The muskets 
of those dayB were supplied with a cartridge 


in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindue, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoyp. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that Hour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber* 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of theEuropeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in the place remained 
Inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel- 
lion 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital^ constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Centrdl 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure wa« 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engAged In many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.— In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time tne army was organized into three 
armies, vis : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme. —This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided Into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies— the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the Held and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
oentralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation " Army ” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Offloer Commanding-in 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“ The Army in India and its Evolution,’* a 
publication lssned In 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity lu regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is Ailed by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appointment is at present held by Major- 
General S. F. Muspratt, C.B., C.8.I.. O.I.E., 
D.S.O., who was formerly Deputy Chief of the 
General staff in India from December 1929 to 
September 1G31. The Military Secretary 


is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General In Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Vioeroy’s Executive Council exercise 
In respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other def artments of the Government; 
in the first phase cf the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform) Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction cf military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-In-Chief.— The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments Is His Excellency the Commander-In- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Vioeroy’s Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment is held by His Excellency General Sir 
Philip W. Ch^twode, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M. 

G., D.S.O., British Service, who succeeded 
Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood. He Is 
also a member of the Council of 8tate. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred In one authority, — the Commander- 
In-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force In India. The Commander-In- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Army Department.— The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries In the civil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
Is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Viet- 
C. 5) and tne Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the ; 
Military Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern- j 
ment of India in the Marine Department. He | 
also exercises the powers vested In the Army j 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 19x1, J 
so far as that Act applies to India under the 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 1916. He is ■ 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, a Director of 
Military Lands and Cantonments, three Assistant 
Secretaries, (one of whom is also Secretary of 
the Indian Soldiers’ Board). 
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The Army Department deals with all army 
uervioes proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India, In so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters ; It has continuous 
and Intimate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
in all administration matters and Is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration Is represented In the Legislature by 
the Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer 
Commanding Boyal Air Force the Secretary to 
the Government of India In the Army Depart- 
ment and the Financial Adviser-Military Finance 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It Is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander-In-Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It has no collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-In-Chief for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 14 districts : 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 31 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana ; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nalni Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces ; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commandlng-in -Chief 
of each oommand Is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
ror all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be Included In any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 
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Afujest’ys Government from the 1st April 1027. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking fores must 
be ready to function In war, commanded and 
constituted as it Is in peace. With this end In 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

?2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India's 
striking force In a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-In-Chief as the head. Is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of— 

(a) The General Staff Branch ; 

(b) The Adjutant- General’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch. 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 

policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army forinternal security and external 
war, the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India ; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army In 
India; and inter-communication services. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch deals with all 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and International law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
Independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. 

The Quartermaster-General’s Branch is 
concerned with the specification, provision, In- 
spection, maintenance and issne of supplies, <•*., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, etc., and is responsible 
for the following Services : — Transportation, 
Movements, Quartering, Supply and Transport, 
Military Farms, Remounts, veterinary, Garrison 
and Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grainB and of minor supplies not provided In 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

The Master- General of Ordnance Branch 
controls the ordnanoe and clothing factories 
is concerned with the provision, Inspection, 
maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs, Ac., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master 
General is also* responsible for the designs 
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Chain of Command. 


Commander, Uangoon Brigade Area 


5 I —Commander, Madras District —Commander, Southern Brigade Area. 
w (2nd class). 


— Commander, Bombay District 
(2nd class). 

Commander, Poona (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. 


-Commander Deocan District — 
(1st claBs). 


— Commander, Mhow District — 
(2nd class.) 

— Commander, Presidency and — — 
Assam District. 

(2nd class.) ( * 

— Commander, Lucknow — J 

District ) - 

(2nd class.) V. 

_ — Commander, Delhi (Independ- 
ent Brigade Area. 


— Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

—Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, llth (Ahmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade. 

— Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 


— Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
Infantry Brigade. 

— Commander, Allahabad Brigade 
Area. 


-Commander, Meerut District.- 
(lst class.) 


- Commander, Baluchistan — 

District. 

(1st class.) 

-Commander, Zhob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area 
-Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 


-Commander, Waziristan- 
District. 

(2nd class.) 


-Commander, Lahore District. - 
(1st class.) 


-Commander, Rawalpindi - 

District 
(1st class.) 


—Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

— Commander, 7th (Delira Dun) 
Infantry Brigade. 

—Commander, 8th( Bareilly )Inf an try 
Brigade. 

—Commander, 9th (Jhansi) Infantry 
Brigade 

—Commander, 4th (Quetta)Infantry 
Brigade. 

— Commander, 5th ( Quetta) JnfanSry 
Brigade. 


f — Commander, Razmak Brigade. 

[ — Commander, Bannu Brigade. 

I — Commander, Wana Brigade. 

Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade. « 

Commander, Ferozepur Brigade Area. 
Commander, Multan Brigade. 
Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area. 
Commander, Lahore Brigade Area. 
Commander, Ambai a Brigade Area. 

' — Commander 1st ( Abbottabad) 

Infantry Brigade. 
--Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
*\ Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, 3rd (Jhelum)Infantry 
Brigade. 


-Commander, Kohat District. 
(2nd class.) 


I —Commander, Peshawar - 

District. 

(1st class.) 


— Commander, 


r —Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 
\ Cavalry Brigade. 

J — Commander, Landikotal Brigade 
| — Commander, Peshawar Brigade 
| — Commander, Nowahera Brigade. 
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inspection, ami supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Tlic Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
the King's Commission, the selection of officers 
tor staff appointments, and the appointment 
of officers to the Army in India Reserve of 
officers. He is also the Secretary of the 
Selection Hoard. 

(2) The Engineer-in-Chief, also a Mnjor- 
tlencral and head of tlie Cor|>s of Royal Engineers 
in India. He is responsible for Engineer opera- 
tions and Engineer Services during war and 
peace, the preparedness for war of the En- 
gineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace. Tho construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
viz., the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, tho Brigadier, Royal 
Knginoers, the Signal Officer-in-Chief, tlic 
Adviser and Secretary Board of Examiners 
and the Inspector of Physical Training. 


included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. The peace establishment of Indian 
combatant personnel Is fixed at one Indian 
officer and 230 Indian other ranks. The 
Indian platoon, as it is called, is transferred 
en bloc to another British battalion when the 
battalion to which it was originally attached 
proceeds on relief out of India. 

Hoyal Artillery. — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers In mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 

The peace organisation of tho artillery at 
the present day is as follows : 

Hoyal llorsc Artillery . — Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 

Field (Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 
--Six brigades on tho higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Three brigades on Hie lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
All brigades excepting the mechanised one 
consist of two batteries, each armed with six 
18-poundcr guns, and two batteries each with 
i six 4 -5* howitzers or three batteries, each 
| armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4*5* howitzers. Tho mechanised 
I brigade consists of two batteries armed with 
i six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
1 with six 4*5" howitzers. 


Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the systom is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtain ed 
trom Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. — There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments In India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
o7l other ranks. 

British Infantry.—The present number of 
British infantry battalions In India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
it c ? 1 m P os ^i°n of a British infantry battalion 
1,1 India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
5*1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 


Field ( Reinforcement) Brigade . — The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two 
4*5" howitzers. 

The 1st Field Brigade and 2nd Divisional 
Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery are 
mechanised. Other Royal Artillery units will be 
mechanised in due course. 

Ammunition Columns . — Two Divisional 
! ammunition columns are maintained for 
J the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
j and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. These are 
all mechanised. 


Indian Mountain Brigades . — Six brigades, 
j each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, also 
one unbrigaded mountain battery and one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chltral. All butteries 
are armed, with four 3.7" howitzers. The 
armaments of the Frontier posts at Kohat. 
Fort Lockhart, Idak, Wana Thai, Chaman, 
Hindubagh ; Malakand Land! Kotal ; Shagal : 
Chakdara and Fort Sandeman are also manned 
by personnel of Indian Mountain Brigades. R. A. 

Medium Brigades . — Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and three tractor 
drawn batteries. Three batteries in each brigade, 
are armed with 8" howitzers, and one battery 
with 60-pounder guns. 

Heavy Brigade . — Headquarters and one bat- 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 

Anti-Aircraft— One battery, located at 
Bombay. This is armed with eight 3 inch, 
20 owt. guns. 
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Artillery Training Centres . — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
and medium batteries and another centre at 
Ambala for Indian ranks of mountain batteries. 
These centres were created for the recruitment 
and training of Indian iwrsonnel. There is also a 
R. A. Boys’ Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chief. — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in -Chief. Tho Engineer-in -Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, hut the technical adviser of the 
Commaoder-in-Chicf on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the “Sappers and Miners” and “Pioneers” 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madias Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
Georgo’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkce Royal Bombay 
Sapper^ and Miners, with headquarters at 
Klrkce. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of ltoyal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. 
Each Corps is commanded by a Llcut.- 
Oolonel, who Is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipi>cd to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and water-supply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
unitB than field companies ; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Burma except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
Royal Indian Marine; and they are charged 


with all civil works In the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Cliief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted in certain districts 
by A. Cs. S. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into subdivisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores arc assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by -the Oommaiider-in-Chicf in India as part ot 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted In six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff systom obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral's Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations. — The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are; — 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadron* 
each, on a station basis. 

(ii) Wing Command comprising 2 

squadrons not on a station bash 

(in) Station Commands. 

(iv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park. 

(tn) Heavy Transport Flight. 

O'li) R. A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa 
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Group Command. — The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
< oinmander is a Group Captain, corresponding in i 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His stall is 
organised on the same system as that of the i 
Headquarters of the It. A.F. in India. The; 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group j 
Headquarters are as follows: — 

Mo. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Koliat. i 
No. 2 Wing Station, Jt.A.F., Risalpur. i 
Army Co-operation squadron at Peshawar. 

Wing Command. — There is one Wing 

r.iinmand only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, Jt.A.F., I 
I nested at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
xi n officer with Air Force rank corresponding to j 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a stall organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment j 
eunsists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands.— There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
iv-hawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
i i < hi consists of two squadronB on a reduced I 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
(>., Station Headquarters under the command j 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the ! 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 100 airmen. The wing Station at 
liisalptiraiso administ ers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons.—Of the 8 squadrons 7 
arc extended along the North West Frontier 1 
trom Quetta to Kisalpur, ami one is stationed j 
at. Arnbaia. 

The squadron Is the primary air force unit, and 1 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
l luce llights of aeroplanes. A flight can he ' 

1 1* tat bed temporarily but not permanently 
trom its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
tops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. ; 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
"hole; it includes the workshops and repair 
nnits, the armouries and equipment stores of j 
t he squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron i 
voir* with the type of aeroplane with which the j 
squadron 1 b equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i.e., four in each of three flights. This 
docs not however apply to the twin engined ! 
bombing squadrons . 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with | 
I Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they j 
are allotted for distant rcconnaissanco ana 
bombing duties, of tho other four, which are j 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two j 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters j 
mid two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment.— The establish- ; 
i emit of officers in a squadron consists of seven i 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers i 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve i 
<>f one officer for each of the operative flights, j 

.The establishment of other ranks is 123 ! 
airmen. ! 


The Aircraft Depot. — The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of tho Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft, repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot Is located at Drlgh Road, 
Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park. — Relatively to tho 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may bo des- 
cribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in tho Park arc, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though tho 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft. Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom aro 
erected there, hut no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for it. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. TJie Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments. -The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force lu India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers. 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
It. A. F. In India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen aro also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of live years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

'the warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of tho Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows : — 

(а) Technical Section . .Aircraft Depot. 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

(б) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section ..All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows: — 
Officers . . . . 266 

Airmen , . . . 1,963 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers . . 902 

Civilians . . . . 378 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in tho United 
Kingdom, tho Air Force has a medical service 
of its own. Flying must still be regarded at 
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present as an abnormal pursuit for the human 
being. It is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
hying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically lit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India oonsists of 12 officers and 30 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Regular Indian Forces. 


Reserve, — The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows: — 

(a) There are two classes In the reserve 
Class A and Class B. A reservist is eligible to 
servo in Class A up to 10 years' combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B up to 15 
years’ combined service. 

(b) Service in the reserve is compulsory 
except for Gurkhas, Hazara Pionoors and trans- 
frontier personnel. On enrolment a man engages 
to serve at least 7 years in army service, and 
to serve up to 15 yoars in combined army and 
reserve service, if required to do so. 

(e) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 
of a serving soldier. 

(d) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows 

Class A, Rs. 7 per mensem. 


Indian Cavalry. — The presont number of i Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem. 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 


The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

493 Indian non-commission ed officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers— The 

establishment of the Indian Infantry is con- 
stituted as follows : 


(c) A reservist will he discharged from the 
service after 15 years' combined army and re- 
serve service, when he will receive a pension 
of Rs. 3 per mensem, or, if he desires it, a grn- 
j tuity of Rs. 300 in lieu. A reservist who is 
invalided from the reserve is granted a gratuity 
! varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 

j The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 


Battalions 


19 Infantry regiments consisting of .. 100 i 
3 Pioneer Corps consisting of . . . . 9 ; 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (The i 

Hazara Pioneers) 1 | 

3 Regiments of Sappers and Minors . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 


36 137 j 


is — 



British 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry .. 

12 

20 

708 

Pioneers . . 

11 

15 

669 

Gurkhas .. 

13 

23 

904 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming I 
the regiment. The average Is as follows j 
British Officers 10, Indian Officers 17, and 
Indian other ranks 792. 

The strength of a Corps Headquarters of i 
Pioneers is British Officers 8, Indian Officers 9, 
and Indian other ranks 306. 

The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Officers 13, Indian Officers 
17, and Indian other ranks 869. 

Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provide for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 
ftf$er mobmsqtiop. 


Cavalry 2.943 

Artillery 2,329 

Sappers & Miners . . . . 1,678 

Indian Signal Corps .. .. 994 

Infantry 22,080 

Gurkhas 2,000 

Pioneers 1,140 

Independent Pioneers . . 81 


Total . . 33,845 


The Indian Signal Corps — The Corps Is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. The 
head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
who belongs to the Royal Corps of Signals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and Is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Army Command. The British portion of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 
Royal Corps of Signals. 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of q 
Corps of Sappers wd Miners. 
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The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 

Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 4 

Signal Parks 2 

District Signals 3 

Medium Brigade Royal Artillery 

Signal Section 1 

Field Brigade ltoyal Artillery Signal 
Section 1 


Tn addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 192(1 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the 4 A ' and * C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
signals to include a Wireless Section each, the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters and 
the formation of one Medium and one Field 
Brigade Royal Artillery Signals Sections. The 
District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps.— Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 


Headquarters were sanctioned in 1926. They 
are located as follows: — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands companies In the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Toona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in tlie Southern and Western commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of R. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. 

The smallest tactical unit is the sub-section 
(two armoured cars). There are two sub- 
sections in a section, and If sections in a com- 
pany. Each section is commanded by a cap- 
tain or a subaltern, and the company by a 
major. Tn addition to 12 armoured cars 
(4 in each section), there is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the headquarters of each company. 

6 Companies are equipped with Crossley 
armoured cars. 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 
1921 pattern. 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 1914. 

1 Company is equipped with Guy (six-wheeled) 
armoured cars. 

With the exception of the company with 
Rolls-Royce 1914 pattern, which have only 
one Vickers gun, all the remaining armoured 
cars are armed with two Vickers guns. 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below: — 



si 

n j 

British 
other ranks. 

Followers. 

Motor cars. 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lorries. 

Group Headquarters 1 

o 

2 

, . 

1 



. . 

Tank Corps School .. . . . . . j 

0 

48 

15 

1 

2 

9 

9 

Vrmoured Car Company 1 

12 

145 

38 

2 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services. — The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

( b ) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
ia military employment ; 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (li) sub-assistant surgeonB. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Cursing Service. 

(*) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs* 
in g Service for India. 

(/) The Army Dental Corps. 

id) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

to) The Ipflton Hospital Corps, 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 

Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
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treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, Buch as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.— The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Sorvice Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 102:1. The Indian Army 
Sorvice Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : ( a ) Supply. ( b ) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 


by categories in the following table : — 

Supply. 

Officers with Ring’s commissions 1 84 
Indian officers . . . . . . 03 

British ot.li or ran ka :u*r* 

Civilians . . . . . . . . 750 

Followers 2,776 

Total .. 4,123 

Animal Transport. 

Officers with King's commissions. 74 

Indian officers .. .. .. 1 r»G 

British other ranks 53 

Indian Civilians 123 

Indian other ranks .. .. 11,271 

Followers . . . . . . . , 1 020 

Total .. 13,297 


There are also 1,570 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
13,981 and 4,512 respectively. There are also 
183 horses, 443 pouies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. Tho 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war *' cadre,” other companies being 
maintained in peace-time at. full war establish- 
ment. 

Mechanical Transport. 


Officers with King’s commissions. 188 

Indian officers 77 

British other ran ks. . .. .. 422 

Indian other ranks .. .. 3,508 

Indian civilians 458 

Indian artificers 2,079 

Followers 8G9 


Total . . 7,601 


There are also 2,588 reservists. 


The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

(0) Field units — 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 
11 headquarters, 30 service sec- 
tions (higher establishment), 5 
service sections (lower establish- 
ment) and 10 sections in cadre. 

1 Independent section (higher establish- 
ment) 

G M . T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 6 headquar- 
ters I. section (higher establish- 
ment), 11 sections (lower estab- 
lishment). 

(b) Maintenance units — 

4 Heavy Repair Bhop. 

4 Mobile repair units. 

1 Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

M. T. technical inspectorate, M. T. 
depot for training Indian drivers 
Vehiele reception depot Bannu 
Workshop section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present t here are no facilities in India for 
training officers in evory branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whoso duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department.— The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service : — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
zation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of th 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
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m 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on Hues cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Director. 4 Remount officers, one attached to 
each Command Headquarters, 6 Superintendents 
of Remount Depots, 5 District Remount 
officers of horse-breeding areas and the 
Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remouut 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India— The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
goons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Indian Array Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Military Farms Department— This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branchcs:- 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools 


British Indian B. 0. 1. 0. Civilians, 

officers, officers. 

58 62 187 67 287 


Terms of service in the Indian army arc 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse) ; 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years In the reserve ; and 4 years* service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

S. M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal CorpB, 7 years' service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 

7 rears in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of infantry, 4 years’ service in army. 


Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of t he Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years, 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, lifers and pipers, 10 years* service i n 
army. 

Except In the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 

The period laid down for service in tho army 
is the minimum and may bo oxtended. 
Combatants may bo enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of sendee, but no one is 
allowed to serve in tho reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 

These forces are “ Civil ” troops, i.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by tho Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, (digit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy 
Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After tho war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, tho adop- 
tion of compulsory military Bcrvice would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be moBt suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 
The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infintry — in which are included railway bat- 
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fcalions, - machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the ago of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R. E. (A. F.I.) at those stations, assisted l>y 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of tho Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for tho military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to bo a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular fndlan army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter roason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is tho direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It lias been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by mcanB of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 

resent of three main categories, provincial 

attalions urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They arc 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number is 


now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the l.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, tho period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one mouth’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
nere constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
lias since been disbanded. Members enrolled 
for a period of 0 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days* preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to he lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid 1 b entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
” Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise tho Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should he composed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Class A . — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B .- — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they arc 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C . — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 
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The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st July 1931 
amounted to — 



Authorized 

strength. 

Actual 

strength. 

Artillery 

1 1,432 

1,426 

Cavalry 

1 9,202 

8,193 

Infantry 

! 28,882 

24,589 

Camel CorpB 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

| 466 

464 

tions 

7r> 

01 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,162 

Transport Corps 

1,660 

1,486 

Grand total . . 

43,084 

37,681 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
t he Indian Army ; those holding the King's 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, j 
and have a limited status and power of com- j 
inand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King's Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Itoyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass througli the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The formet is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
lie is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
kut is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service ; 
promotion beyond this rank Is determined by 
selection. 


Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways : (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable ami 
deserving Indian officers or non -commissioned 
officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
the ranks or those appointed direct as Jemadar. 
These receive their commissions after training 
at the Royal Military College or Academy as 
Cadets and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By 
the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions on 
Indian officers who have rendered distinguished 
service, but whose age and lack of education 
precludo their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on torma of absolute equalit y 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Ten vacancies at Sandhurst 
and three at Woolwich are reserved annually 
for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehru 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission In the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education, is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry : 
2nd Bn., Madras Pioneers ; 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment ; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. L. I.); l/14th Puujub Regiment; 2 /lst 
Punjab Regiment. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units : — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers* School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools* (India), at Pachmai hi 
and Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Array School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
tho units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, 
the Small Arm and Machine Gun Schools were 
amalgamated in February 1927. Instruction 
in the rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at 
Pachmarhi and in the machine gun at Ahraed- 
nagar. 

The King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools at .ihelum, Jullundur and Ajmerc, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Army. The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N. 0. Us. for pro- 
motion to Viceroy’s Commission. The Prince 
of Wales’s lloyal Indian Military College at 
Delira Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who desire to quality for the King’s 
Commission in the Army tlirougli Sandhurst or 
Woolwich. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 

Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. M. O. 
published in 1926 provide that the following 
gentlemen may bo granted commissions in the 
Reserve : — 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from II. M.’s forces. 

(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 
serving under tho government of India or a 
local Government. 

(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 

The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches and units. 

All officers arc required to undergo periodical 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become “ officers designate *’ for the grant of 
commissions in the A. I. It. O., upon the calling 
to army service, of that reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Its. 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rb. 400, on joining. 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
January 1932 was 1,653. 

Recruitment for the Reserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 

The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 


of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of theBe and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army hav9 since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
tho Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
st.iil larger proportion to both the cavalry and 
infantry. These are drawn both from the 
north and the south of India, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier. They are all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years. As cavalry the 
Muhammadans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen 
and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there arc twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans In 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and lvumaonisare equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provln- 
I ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
{ bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
j prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
i many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
; Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
| proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on tho field of battle and have established an 
• imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
| existed in 1914 have since been increased to four, 
i The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Pioneer regiments and toppers and Miners, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 00 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered : 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers I 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men I 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— : 
In a despatch by the Commander-iii-Chicf | 
published in July, 1010, the whole operations { 
of tho Indian Army during the war are review- 


ed. His Excellency gives iu it tho following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, tho combatant strength of tho Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 701,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 085,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 301,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 043,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,504, which include 36,000 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 
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1. 

Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 









Service and Tank Corps.) . . 

4,110 

50,100 

3,332 

1,27,81 6 

(«) 

10,790 

35,245 

11. 

Staff (inclusive of personnel of 




Administrative Services.) .. 

5 7 0 

101 

13 

130 

1,309 

541 


III. 

Training Establishments (in- 






elusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

116 

161 

14 

111 

67 

358 


TV. 

Educational Establishments . . 

60 

159 

615 

57 

301 

300 


V. 

Indian Army Service CorpB 







(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 









in items I, II, and III ) 

425 

860 

202 

1 4,240 

1,326 

6,021 

5,602 

VI. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 







( Numbers taken after deduct- 








VII. 

ing the numbers included in 
item II) 

70 

594 

0 

1,629 

501 

104 


Medical Services (Numbers 








VIII. 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) . . 

932 

870 

760 

4,250 


4,892 

4,300 

Veterinary Services (Numbers 






IX. 

taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
II) 

40 

4 

82 

568 

46 

90 

222 

Eemount Services ( Numbers 







X. 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in itetn 11) 

34 

23 

28 

105 

347 

3,157 


Miscellaneous Establishments 








(inclusive of Military 








XI. 

Accounts Department) 
Auxiliary and Territorial 

309 

188 

135 

620 

5,770 

2,502 

160 


Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

160 

400 



12 

5 



Total 

6,841 

59,928 

4,723 

1,49,655 

9,850 

37,943 

45,540 


hook 


(a) Included in column 7. 

* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see ‘!The Indian Year 
” of 1920, p. 152, at teq. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are being prepared at the standard rate of 1«. 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 6d. per rupee. 

nature of such expenditure being indicated in As a ru i e , the receipts collected by the va- 
tho detailed Tables of Array, Marine and Mill- rlous departments are not set off against ex- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 8hown separately on the receipts side of the 
India. From the 1st April 1920 to the 31st budget. This is especially the case with the 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis of the rate of 2 s i»er rupee for the con- amount to considerable sums, 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
rupees. From the 1st April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 


Summary of Defence Expenditure (Gross.) 
Table 1. 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

; 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed. 

Army 

Marine 

Military Engineer Services 

Rupees (000’s omitted.) 

03,42,77 61,08,34 61,07,69 

82,62 92,19 84,22 

4,69,27 4,85,28 4,55,66 

* Total 

1 58.94,60 

| 57,45,81 

1 56,47,57 


Notes. — (1) This summary includes the i (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
Cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not I Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt services. included in the above figures. 

Analysis of Defence Expenditure. 


1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) showu for India 
and England separately : — 


Table 2. 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India. 

Rupees (000’s omitted). 

1 


a. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 

Administrative services 

Manufacturing establishments 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, eto. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Special Services . . 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 


1 

15,19,11 

6,88,02 

2,64,64 

2,04,09 

3,82,71 

11 

2,24,84 

Total Effective Services 
(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective ' 

C. Royal Air Force : 

Effective 

Non-effective .. .. 


i 

32,84,12 

3,50,37 

91,03 

1,20,24 

00 

Total: India: 

Effective 

Non-effective 

35,88,08 

3,54,38 

34,57,09 

3,61,17 

34,95,39 

3,56,97 

Total •• 

39,42,46 

38,18,26 

38,52,36 
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Table 2 — coutd. 


— 

1920-30. 

1930-3i. 

1931-32. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

1 . Standing Army : 

( 1) Effective Services: 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 

Administrative Services 

Manufacturing establishments . . 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. . . 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Special Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services 

I’.. Royal Air Force : 

Effective 

Non-effective .. . . . . 

Total: England .. .. ». 

Total Army Expenditure : 

Effective 

Non-effective 

Grand Total . . 

(Buj 

pecB OOD’S omlttet 

1) 

3,50,51 

43,12 

56,36 

12,87 

1,04,35 

],od,od 



6,67,30 



4,86,75 

98,68 

2,60 

14,00,11 

13,50,08 

12,55,33 

44,89,76 

8,58,01 

48,13,17 

8,55,17 

42,61,37 

8,46,32 

53,42,77 

61*68,84 

51,07,69 

The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
crtcctive services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 

Although a sum of Us. 520 millions only 
1ms been allotted in the Budget for 1031-32 to 

meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Rs. 564-7 millions (inblddinfe tebeipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military Services" made dp of Rs.435-8 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 128*0 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military esta- 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storago 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are Included in 
the Budget. 

The division 6f expenditure on Military 
Engineer Services between India and England 
*s as Bbown below : 

— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 
> Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India 

England 

Total 

(Bui 

4,07,94 

4,51 

>ees 000’s omittec 
4,45,44 
5,13 

L) 

3,94,20 

4,69 

4,12,45 

4,50,67 

3,98,98 


Total 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 

The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
Regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 
strength . 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 

69,440 

39,389 

803 

488 

2,094*57 

1915-19 

06, 199 

58,367 

583 

1 ,980 

3,277*53 

1920 

57,332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1921 

58,081 

60,5] 6 

408 

74 0 

3,070*04 

19i?.2 

60,160 

37,830 

284 

714 

1,902*32 

1923 

63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 

58,614 

38,509 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 

57,378 

36,069 

160 

997 

1,750*19 

1926 

56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758*60 

1927 

55,632 

34,600 

1 49 

829 

1 ,654 * 22 

1928 

56,327 

* 3,034 

166 

556 

1,635*99 

1929 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,201 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,062 

514*6 

4*39 

6*4 

20*7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

' 4,564 

7,792 

788*2 

16-81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

9,265 

702*3 

9-81 

21*1 

42*8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

524 -0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

460-7 

5 98 

16*3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

67,014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423-1 

5 73 

12-8 

18-05 

1925 

136,473 

135,146 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

2,053 

350 -8 

4*01 

12*5 

J 5 • 04 

1926 

52,517 

507 

1,509 

2,082 

388-6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6 

3*37 

12*8 

16*03 

1928 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,251 

2,034 

371.5 

2*84 

9*54 

15*51 

1929 

154,580 

45,654 

639 

1 ,431 

1,864 

301-5 

3’ 42 


16*8 
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THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
H'cent, being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squedrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1S103 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 : when one second ideas 
t-nii»er was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
s ubstituted; and three cruisers were lent from. 


the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modern 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1931.— The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows: — 

" Effingham ” (Flag), Cruiser: 9,770 tons, 
“ Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,. r >r>0 tons; “ Enterprise,” 
Cruiser: 7,r»r>0. Sloops "Folkestone,” 
"Hastings,” “Fovvvy,” “Shore-Ram and 
“ Bideford,” Special 'Service vessel "Triad” 
(Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf.) Survey 
Ship “ Ormonde.” 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 


India 


Received from 


Nature of Service. 


Total. 


Maintenance of His Majesty's Ships In Indian Waters., 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 

the Admiralty) 

Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf 


£ 

100,000 

3,400 

84,000 


Australian Common- ( 

wealth Dominion of ( 

Cinada. 

Australian Commonwealth, 
Do. 

Dominion of New Zealand 


Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia .. 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a brand) 
of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve 


10,8f0 

7,500 

41,600 

100,000 


On’on of South Africa . . General maintenance of the Navy 

Newfoundland . . Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 


85,000 

3,000 


Total 


415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
'vhich date from 1396-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid for the upkeep of certain 
h, *ips of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
wit h the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 

ui nually. 

. The question of a new distribution of the burden of the coat of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations In 
th'-‘ irrespective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Marine has been reorganised so as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy. 
J ]*',&• I- M. Ship “Dalhoueie” has been reconditioned for use as a Depot Ship. Three 
or the R. I. M. Ships have been reconditioned for use as sloops of war in the It. I. M. A fourth 
etoop for the re-organised service Is under construction in England. 
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Royal Indian Marine. 



ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 

The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service , sinlan War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
under the. Government of India) traces Its Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 1889 Chin-Lshal Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was ! Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 


necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
!or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best; and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows:— 
Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine . . 1612—1686 

Bombay „ .. 1686—1830 

Indian Navy .. 1830—1863 

Bombay Marine .. .. 1863—1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . . 1877 — 1892 

Royal Indian Marine . .1892, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most, closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputv 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- , 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 1 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria. ! 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with j 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, j 
Trincomalee; Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 i 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French i 
ship In Port LouIb. Early part of the nine-i 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi-' 
rites in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of i 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Benl-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War In China. 1843 Scinde Wai 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Basaein; Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, oapture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Abwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 


Mombcusaa Hi. Africa. 1899-1902 o. Ainr.au 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion In China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of ArmB Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf. 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
M Duff erin,” “Hardinge,” “Northbrook,” 

“ Lawrence,” " Dalhousie ” and “ Minto ” 
had their guns mounted and served os Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Rod Soa and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were gent to Marseilles, East 
, Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warranl Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240. 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
, of Operations in Mesopotamia a largo number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
| were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
■ General Service respectively for duties in the 
j Inland Water Transport which controlled aH 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers wero 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 

Service In the War 1914-18 — The ROyal 
j Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
! active and conspicuous part in the European 
j War. These are set out in detail !n the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
' (?. v. pp, 202 et seg.). 

Reorganisation Schemes — After the War 
| the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
j Fleet Lord Jelliooe, who was visiting India, 

; to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
jthe Service. His valuable suggestions were 
1 unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
j and could not be accepted, 
i Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army. 
; and although the R.I.M. was not included iu 
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their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the ft. I. M. should be reorganised 
;i s a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
liis appointment. 

The &.I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcapo Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
t he working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted In tho Local Governments having to 
defray tho cost of the work of It. I. M. ships 
,,n their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say In the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out tho duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcapo Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
tho Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service —Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1025 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
L’urtfollo, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should bo reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, witli a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to to? 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in tho Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 


ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect tho change in the title it was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to be passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India. The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, when 
tlie Government were defeated by one vote, 
the defeat being caused, not by tho fact that 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that tho Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand. 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin- 
ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should he directly controlled by tho 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were prepared to vote against 
any Government Bill which might be introduced. 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
as it was feared that the defeat might put an 
end to the reorganisation. The Government, 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on the original lines, except that the 
title could not be altered, and that the service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct “ Articles of War ” based on 
tiie Naval Discipline Aet9. 

In 1928, on the recommendation of tin. 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of tho buttons 
of the R. I. M., which bear the Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the flying in 
R.I.M. ships of the White Pennant and the 
White Ensign of the Royal Navy. The White 
Ensign was hoisted for the first time on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11th, 1928. 

The Indian Marine is now reorganised aB one 
of the lighting forces of the Empire under the 
command of a Rear-Admiral on the active list 
of the Royal Navy. Its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel arc trained for war. 


Personnel, 1931. 

Headquarters Staff, 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Marine 
and P. N. T. O., East Indies. 

Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Rear-Admiral H. T. Waiwyn, o,b., d.s.o. 

Paymaster Commander E. A. Jolley, r. n. 
Lieut. H. Morland, it. i. m. 


Chief of Staff, to Flag Officer Commanding R.I. 

M., and Captain Supdt., R. I. M., Dockyard. . . 
StafI Officer (Operations) 

Commander of tho Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
engineer Manager of the Dockyard 
1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

Marine Store Officer 

Financial Adviser to the Flag Officer Comdg. 

I M 

Chief Superintendent to the Flag Offioer Comdg. 
R.I.M. 


Captain E. H. Dauglish, r.i.m. 

Commander H. L. Davis, r.h.m. 

Commander J. N. Metcalfe, o.b.e., d.s.o., r.i.m. 
Lleut.-Comdr. P.H. Learmont, r.i.m. 

Lieut. M. H. St. L. Nott, r.i.m. 

Engineer Captain W. W. Collins, r.i.m. 

Engineer Commander S. B. Trenoweth, r.i.m. 

Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. F. Clark, r.i.m. 
Engineer Commander A. Thomson, r.i.m. 

B. S. Narayanswaml, Esq., M.A. 

V. G. Rose, Esq. 
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MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 

Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay . . Commander C. H. Boykctt, r.i.m. 

Asst. Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade .. .. Lieut.-Ooradr. F. W. Angrll, r.i.m. 

Marine Transport Officer, Karachi . . . . Licut-Comdr. H.P. Hughes Halh’tfc. M.n.E. 

H.S.C., K.I.M. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Constructor W. G. J. Francis, Esq. 

Assistant Constrictor E. ,f. Underbuy, Esq. (officafing 

constructor). 

Electrical Engineer N. T. PatterBon, Esq., 

Assistant Marine Store Officer J. A. B. Hawes, Esq., (on leave). 


Captains 

Commanders 

0 

10 

Lieutenant-Commanders, 

Lieutenants, 

and Sub-Lieutenants 

47 

Engineer-Captain . . 

1 

Engineer-Commanders 

13 


Officers. 

Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub 

Lieutenauts SO 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners aud Boatswains 22 

Warrant Writers 4 


Petty Officers and Men. 


Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency and the 

Punjab. 

Ships. 

Sloop Minesweeping . . I 
Sloop 

Sloop Minesweeping.. 

Sloop Minesweeping . . 

Surveying Vessel 

Depot Ship . .* 

Patrol Vessel 

In addition to the above there are 21 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, Aden and Karachi.' 


1. Clive 

2,050 tons 

.. 1,700 Horse Power. 

Cornwallis 

1,290 

. . 2,500 

Hindustan 

1,125 „ 

.. 2,000 S. H. P. 

Lawrence 

1.225 „ 

.. 1,900 Horse Pow’cr. 

Investigator . . 

1,172 „ 

.. 1,550 

Palinurus 

414 „ 

.. 475 ,, 

Dalbousie 

1,900 „ 


Pathan 

095 ,, 

’! 3,500 S. IT. r. 

Baluchi 

082 

. . 3,500 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff. 

Marine Surgeon , Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonol 
A. N. Thomas, D.8.O., M.B., i.m.s. 

Officer in Charge , Dockyard Dispensary, 
Lieutenant J. B. D’Souza, m.b.e., i.m.d. 

R. I. M. Warrant Officers. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain W. J. 
Downing, r.i.m. 

Warrant Master-at-Arms, Dockyard Police , 
Boatswain. C. Mahon, r.i.m. 

Police Boatswains , Boatswain Muhammad, 
Mohidin, r.i.m. 

Boatswain, Sk. Kaka Jainoo, r.i.m. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships o! the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. I. M. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under fcne Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Marine 


Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nu, 
3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyor. 

Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Culcuttn District; 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

MADRA8. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Burma 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District. 

Chittagong. 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Shlp- 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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As crop# depend on the existence ol plant 
food and moisture in the soil, so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its Boil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
i* not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climato of India, while varying to som® 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark" 
ably similar in character throughout the coun’ 
try. The maiu factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabiot Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the soutli, and 
dt pends mainly on the N.-E. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfuli throughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
lias its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 

Soils.— Four main soil types can be recog” 
nlsed in India, viz., (1) the lied soils derived 
from rocks of the Archaean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(-) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
'vi Mi extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
kliauU. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most Important 
Mart in India as well as the most extensive, 
luamly the Indo-Gangetlc Plain embracing Sind, 
Northern Itajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
pbins of the United Provinces, most of 
'-mar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
atvnte soils which form a belt round the 
i enmsula and extend through East Bengal 
uto Assam and Burmah. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
'f* L of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
ion and manuring; broadly speaking there 


are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

Agricu tural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is ao ountry of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
or implements. Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness is heavy and the interest on loans 
liigh. Great progress has been made by the 
co-operative credit movement during the last 
twenty years. There are now 73,000 Agricul- 
tural Credit Societies in British India with some 
2,400,000 members and a working capital 
exceeding 26 J crores of rupees. Not only have 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
cultivator but they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit is only valuablo 
if applied to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift. 

Equipment- — Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances. The best types in common 
use are capable of handling what would be consi- 
dered as light single-horse implements In Europe. 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water; they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest. His implements being 
few, a cultivator’s bullocks form by far the most 
important item of his movable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. The Introduction of iron ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the lost few years and 
many hundred thousands are now in use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the barrow 
and roller ; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only lm- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

On black cotton soils the commonest Im- 
plement is the bakhar, a simple form of broad 
shape plough. Seed drills and drill hoes are 
in use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed is either broadcasted or ploughed in. 
Hand implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best known of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use his feet in 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none; grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. Simple reapers and winnow- 
ers are slowly coming into use in the wheat 
tracts. The larger iron ploughs are now a 
familiar sight in oertain black soil areas and the 
use of other improved implements is growing 
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Even motor tractor ploughs are now estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming land from deep- 
rooted grasses. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does od thrift ant 4 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. The need lor 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 
For Rabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the Bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For Kharif crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Interculture is usually inadequate. 
Manure Is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc. Seeding 
iseicner done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
At their best the ryot's methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully. The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, is an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation.— The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, e.g., Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
barren desert has become fertile land. The 
Indian canal system is by far the largest in the 
world and already irrigates 31 million acres 
of crops annually. The area will be increased 
shortly to 37 million acres when works under 
construction are completed and, when the 
various new canals are developed fully, will 


probably reach 40 million acres. The protective 
effect of the canals in many areas is no less 
important than the enhanced yield. Protective 
irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April -May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than tho larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India— if not in the world. The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world * the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Bukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus Irrigates 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells— About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
tho increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
Often the Indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level Is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures. — Although the number of cattle ■■ 
maintained in India is very high and indeed : 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- j 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small ; 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, f 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open but |; 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal Bource i 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic [ 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- | 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 1 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of | 
composts and much valuable manurlal material | 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the J 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops g 
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are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cakc, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane aud tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
arc definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations ; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure aro definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops especially rice : 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda are being 
more widely used in certain areas. 

Rice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
erop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties arc numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Either by bunding to retain 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation, the details 
varying with locality, the rice fields are kopt 
more or less under water until the crop shows 
signs of ripening. The area under improved 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural 
departments now exceeds 1,000,000 acres. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India, 
i The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Triticium vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
; matter due to the method of thresldng em- 
ployed.- Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 


Indian wheat at present meets a special de- 
mand on the London market being available 
when other stocks of soft wheats are low. 
Strong wheats of high milling quality are 
grown on a considerable scale in Northern India 
us the result of the work of the Agricultural 
Departments but are mainly retained for local 
consumption. Exports of wheat during the 
last 30 years have varied from zero to over 2 
million tons, most of the annual production of 
sonic 10 million tons is always consumed in the 
country ; indeed each rise in exports has been 
simultaneous with the opening up of a new 
canal colony. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except io irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from the previous monsoon, 
liains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
Harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost In 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of low yield the local price Is sufficiently 
high to restrict exports. The total area under im- 
proved varieties of wheat is now reported to 
exceed 4 millions of acres. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar ( Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhoideim). Gen- 
erally speaking tho jowars require better 
land than tho bajras and the distribution 
of tho two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so It requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar. ( Cajanus indicus — pigeon pea) 
and other crops. The subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen either before the millet 
is harvested cr afterwards. In some pro- 
vinces rabi juar is also an important crop. The 
produce is consumed in the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arnar ( Cajanus 
indicus), gram (Cicer arietinum ), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. Reference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modern 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent in other provinces and an import- 
' ant article of export. 
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Cotton. — Cotton is one of the most important 
commercial and export crops of India covering 
how sotae 28 million acres annually with a 
production of 5^ to 6 million bales of 4(H) lbs. 
Some two million bales are consumed annually 
by Indian mills, the rest being exported to Japan, 
China and the Continent of Europe. Some £rds 
of the average annual production consists of 
short-staple cotton of J* to £' staple mainly 
ranging round $*• The remainder is medium 
staple cotton ranging from I*' to IV. The 
better qualities are in keen demand for Indian 
mills, Punjab-American and Madras-Tinnevclly 
and Karunganni being the principal long-staple 
cottons exported. There is no Indian cotton 
belt; Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hydera- 
bad, Baroda. Madras, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces all have important cotton 
tracts producing distinct types. Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly ; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 00 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom- 
bay Cotton Markets Act have all been passed 
at the instance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing. Agricul- 
tural Departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement and, apart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation, 
improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
4 million acres. 

Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 5 
fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
in thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each) : — 


Countries. 

1925- 

20. 

1926- 

27. 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

1929- 

30. 

U n 1 1 e d 
Kingdom 

225 

87 

160 

241 

270 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em 
pire. 

16 


7 

7 

5 

Japan 

2,084 

1,842 

1,235 

1,010 

1,639 

Italy 

456 

305 

330 

384 

393 

France . . 

193 

123 

185 

204 

253 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
Hong- 
kong, etc) 

588 

391 

112 

404 

566 

Belgium .. 
Spun 

243 

159 

230 

347 

341 

73 

54 

61 

70 

80 

Germany.. 

218 

145 

256 

324 

344 

Other 

countries. 

127 

96 

110 

115 

179 


Total exports from the six principal ports 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, TuUcorin, Calcutta 
and Rangoon), for the cotton season ending 
August 31st, 1030, totalled 3,050,849 bales as 
compared with 3,971,440 bales In 1928-29. 

Sugarcane. — India, though a large importer 
of sugar, is nevertheless one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world, 
the area under the crop being above 3 million 
acres. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India. The com- 
mon varieties are thin and hard, yielding 
a low percentage of juice of fair quality, but 
these are now being rapidly replaced by seedling 
cancs of high merit compared to those of other 
sugarcane-growing countries. The area under 
such improved varieties in Northern India 
lias already reached about 750,000 acres 
and is rapidly extending. By change of variety 
alone an increase of 50 per cent. In the yield per 
acre is attained: by using improved cultural 
methods also the yield in many cases is trebled. 
The greater part of the Indian sugarcane crop is 
converted into gur in which form it is consumed. 
A considerable amount of crystallised sugar is still 
made by the old indigenous process and modern 
factories in the year. 1928-20 produced 99,000 
tons, the net imports of sugar in 1929-30 exceed- 
ed 939,000 tons, mainly from Java. The 
Coimbatore cane-breeding station has produced 
seedling canes of high merit both in regard to 
tonnage and quality. These are rapidly 
spreading in the principal portions of the 
sugurcane belt and improved methods of 
cultivation arc being adopted. The agricul- 
tural side of the problem is practically solved, 
though continuous effort is necessary. Certain 
well equipped factories are obtaining a recovery 
of sugar on cane which compares very favour- 
ably with that in other countries. In some 
portions of the sugarcane belt, cane of good 
quality can be produced as cheaply as in any 
country in the world. There is no reason why 
India should not be self-supporting in sugarcane 
products once the industry is properly organised 
and the question of protection for the Indian 
sugar industry was referred to the Tariff Board 
by the Government of India and its report was 
published in 1931. 

Oilseeds.— :The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they oover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. Tbe yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of se*d per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular Tndia as an autumn or winter 
crop. About 10 per cent, of the production Is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 

The Crnciferous Oilseeds form an 
Important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
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of development They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to ths attack of aphis (green fly) at tbt 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 
h subject to injury from rain and great care 
has to be taken in the drying. Though the export 
of rape and mustard seed exceed a million tons 
annually, exports represent less than one-fifth 
of the crop the bulk of which is crushed locally ; 
both the cake and the oil are needed for local 
consumption. 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
.Tute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this park of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 

and the land is thus able to sustain this 

exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is 
remov'd by washing and beating. The pro- 
duction of jute in 1930 was 111 million bales 

on an area estimated at 3$ million acres. The 

area under improved varieties was about 11 
million acres. The world depression in trade 
has led to a fall in demand and slump in prices 
and a considerable reduction in jute produc- 
tion may be expected. 


Tobacco is grown here and there all ovei 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum 1b by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted wbe* 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, in 


commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar. The flue cured tobacco from the 
new Pusa hybrids yields very satisfactory results 
and as these new strains come into general 
cultivation, a further advance will be possible. 

Livestock.— The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 130 
million cattle. 21 million buffaloes, 23 million 
sheep, 39 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys and half-a-milion camels 
and in the 51 Indian States for which figures 
are available, there are 36 million cattle and 
buffaloes, 25 million sheep and goats, a million 
horses, donkeys and mules and quarter-of-a 
million camels. For draught purposes cattle are 
mainly used everywhere though male buffalo are 
important as draught animals in the rice 
tracts and damper parts of the country. Horses 
and mules are practically never used for agricul- 
tural purposes. For dairy purposes, the buffalo 
i3 important, the milk yield being high and the 
percentage of butter fat considerably above 
that In cow’s milk. The best known breed is the 
“Murra” buffalo of the Punjab. The cattle 
and buffalo population in India is abnormally 
tiigh amounting to over 60 per cent.of the human 
population. The spread of cultivation haB 
diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
draught types, the best known breeds are the 
Hissar, Nellore, Amrlt-mahal, Gujerat (Kankrej), 
Khairigarh and Malvi ; the Sanlwal (Punjab,) 
Gir (Kathiawar), Sindhi and Hansi are amongst 
the best milking breeds. On the Government 
cattle-breeding farms pedigree herds are being 
built up and from these selected bulls are issued, 
preference being given to special breeding areas, 
to villages which undertake to exclude * scrub* 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle Improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour is essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying. — Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
out India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery and Butter Factory at Anand and 
an Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
at Bangalore where students are given courses 
for the Indian Dairy Diploma. 
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Agricidtural Progress. — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India lias 
recently been fully dealt with In the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1860 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
ana allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book “ Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa. Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Karnal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 


pendlture of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
hood of It lakhs. 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
rosearch on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are Issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until. 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
I zatnagar ( Bareilly). 

Recent Progress. — As now constituted, the 
Agricultural Departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale aro the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of Improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 12 million acres are known to be under 
improved crops — the further area due to 
natural spread is indeterminable. Twenty-seven 
thousand improved ploughs were sold 
through Agriculture Departments in 1928-29 
and sales through private agencies were 
still greater. Improved methods of cultivation 
and manuring are steadily spreading, work 
is in progress on most of the major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs. The 
present position has been authoritatively re- 
viewed by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years 
since the agricultural departments were created, 
the Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses had 
drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application* of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. The many 
far-reaching proposals of the Commission are 
still under the consideration of Local Govern- 
ments, but many have already been acted 
upon. At no time has there been a greater need 
for co-ordinated effort directed towards the 
solution of agricultural problems. Only by 
increased efficiency in production can India 
meet the situation caused by low prices for all 
agricultural commodities and the intense com- 
petition in world markets arising from produc- 
tion in excess of effective demand. 
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THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted w r as that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
1)0 reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a raramou enterprise. They had 
t ound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
di (Acuities had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate, the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-oltioia! interests would he represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
1)0 to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural. ineluding veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in , 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
•■ountrieB. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. ; 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Rs. 50 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should he made from time to time as 
11 nan cial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
bo an exxierienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of tliirty- 
six memliers, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members.* Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent tho provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for tiic approval of the Government of 
I ndia. The Council would largely work through a 
standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees. A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
dose co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would bo taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-timo Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

Constitution of the Council. — In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Itoyal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective aud that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
he deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a. Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the, control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals In 
; connection with the scientific objects of the 
; Council which might, he submitted to the 
i Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
1 and to ini vise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Governing 
' Body would consist of the Member of the 
; Governor General's Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ex- 
officio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would bo ex-officio 
Vice-Chairman, 0110 representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, ono representative of 
the European business community elected by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, one representative of the 
Indian business community elected by the. * 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, the nine Provincial Ministers 
of Agriculture, two representatives elected by 
the Advisory Board and such other persons as 
the Governor General In Council might from 
time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Contral Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
I communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
i would be members of the Governing Body. 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
I Board, the university representation would be 
! increased from three to lour and the scientific 
! representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
; representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Debra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
: Indian Research Fund Association, A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added. The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would be ex-officio Chairman 
of tho Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom • 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lamp grant of 
Its. 25 lakhs, of which Us. 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
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minimum grant annually. The animal grant 
would be Its. 7*25 lakhs, of which Its. 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
sclentiflcobjects of the Council and the remaining 
Its. 2*25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment 
etd.*the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India , 
for the purpose of administering this grant. ! 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be cons- 
tituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. The three last named 
members vacated their seats owing to the 
dissolution of the Council of State and the 
League Assembly and their places will be filled 
up by the election of new members. 

Other additions have since been made to the 
Advisory Board and the present constitution 
of the Council is now as shown below : — 

The Vice-Chairman of the Council is Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E., late member of 
the Public Service Commission. The Agri- 
cultural Expert is Mr. B. C. Burt, C.I.E., m.b.e., 
late Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, 
and the Animal Husbandry Expert, Col. A. 
Olver, O.B., o.m.g., F.R.O.v.s. The Seoretary 
to the Council is Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, I.O.B., 
(Madras). 

Work of the Council. — The first important 
step taken by the Council after its formal 
constitution was the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the measures 
to be taken for strengthening and developing 
the sugar industry. This Committee has 
presented an interim report, which was con- 
sidered at the first meeting of the Council which 
was held at Pusa from the 2nd to the 7th 
December 1929. The Governing Body then 
decided that the Government of India should 
be asked to refer the general question of the 
import duties on sugar for investigation by the 
Indian Tariff Board and to take immediate 
action for the conversion of the present 
ad valorem duty on lower trade sugar into a 


I specific duty in order to prevent unfair competi- 
tion with Indian gur. The first of these recom- 
mendations has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India and an investigation by the Tariff 
Board is now in progress. Other decisions on 
this subject were that Rs. 8,000 should be granted 
to the United Provinces. Bihar and Orissa 
and the Punjab for experiments, in devising 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
mill, that a prize of Rs. 20,000 should be awarded 
to any individual or firm for the invention of a 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
I power mill and that the appointment of a 
Technologist should be sanctioned. 

On the recommendation of the Advisory 
Board, a special sub-committee of that Board 
was constituted to investigate the measures 
required to deal with the locust problem. 
Another sub- committee was appointed to 
investigate the problems relating to the conserva- 
tion of indigenous manurial resources and the 
development of the use of indigenous fertilisers 
and the preparation of a programme of research 
on fertilisers. The Governing Body accepted a 
Resolution of the Advisory Board that a whole- 
time officer should be employed to study 
and report on the conditions under which hemp 
is marketed in the Provinces concerned. It 
was decided to recommend to the Government 
of India that the Board of Agriculture, a meeting 
of which was held at Pusa after the meeting of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
should be known in future as the Board of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, that 
it should bo convened under the auspices 
of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and that it should be divided 
into two branches (a) crops and soils and ( b ) 
animal health and husbandry, each branch 
meeting biennially. This recommendation has 
been accepted by the Government of India 
and the Board of Agriculture has been reconsti- 
tuted accordingly. A grant of Rs. 45,000 to 
Dr. K. C. Mehta, Professor of Botany, Agra 
College, for an investigation into “ Rusts of 
wheat and barley ” was sanctioned and it 
was also decided that two Indians should be 
, selected and sent at once to England for 
training in cinema production at the expense 
of the Empire Marketing Board provided 
the men selected agreed to serve the Council 
for a period of three years after their return to 
India. 

The first business at the second meeting of the 
Governing Body which was held at Simla on 
July 29th and 80th, 1930, was to lay down the 
principles which should govern the grants made 
by the Council. It was decided that schemes 
sanctioned by the Council should be of all-India 
importance ; tliat, ordinarily, the land and 
buildings required for them should be provided 
by the Government or Governments concerned, 
the Council making a grant for equipment and 
staff alone ; that, ordinarily, the Government, 
or Governments interested should bear a part 
of the recurring expenditure involved ; that 
assistance should normally be limited in the 
first instance to five years; and that a scheme 
other than one submitted by the Government 
of India or a local Government should normally 
have the support of the Government of the 
Province from which it emanates. On the 
agricultural side schemes for the establishment 
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at Karnal of a sub-station of the Coimbatore 
Imperial Sugarcane Station, for the establish- 
ment of a sugarcane research station in Bihar 
and the appointment to it of a sugarcane special- 
ist, and for the appointment to the Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa of a 
Mycologist for work on mosaic and other cane 
diseases were sanctioned. Important schemes 
for rjice research In Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Burma, the Central Provinces and 
Madras were considered and accepted in princi- 
ple but, before sanctioning detailed estimates, 
the Governing Body resolved to make enquiries 
from the Empire Marketing Board whether 
it would make any contribution towards the 
cost. Schemes for the establishment of a new 
branch of Agricultural Meteorology under the 
Indian Meteorological Department at Poona 
and of a sub-station of the Botanical Section 
of the Pusa Institute at Karnal wero also accept- 
ed. Grants to Professor Parija of Cuttack for 
research work on water hyacinth, to Dr. J. N. 
Mukerjee, of the University of Cacutta, for 
research inf o the properties of colloid soil 
constituents, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, 
of the University of Calcutta, for statistical 
investigations on experimental errors in field 
trials and to Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ments for the collation of data on manurial 
experiments were sanctioned. Proposals for 
the award of an annual prize and of medals 


for improvements in agriculture and animal 
husbandry generally and also for the award 
of a prize for a bone crusher worked by animal 
power and by mechanical power were accepted 
but the proposal that a prize of Rs. 20,000 
should be awarded to any individual or firm 
for the invention of a satisfactory small power 
sugarcane crushing mill which had been sanc- 
tioned by the Governing Body at its first meeting 
was reconsidered and dropped. On the Veteri- 
nary side, the Governing Body sanctioned 
schemes for the appointment of a protozoologist 
and of a special officer for the investigation of 
tuberculosis and Johne’s disease among animals 
at the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar. As regards dissemination of infor- 
mation, the Governing Body decided that the 
Sugar Bureau at Pusa should be transferred 
to the control of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and it is being taken over with 
effect from April 1st, 1931, when it will be 
transferred to Cawnpore and placed in charge 
of the Oouneirs Sugar Technologist. The 
proposal of the Advisory Board that a Bureau 
of Agricultural Intelligence in India should be 
established under tho Council was accepted 
us was one for the Extraction, Summarising 
and Publication of material on the research 
and experimental work carried out by the 
Imperial and Provincial Agricultural 
Departments in India. 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1929-30 in bach Province. 



Area 

Deduct 

NBT AREA, 

Provinces. 

according 
to Survey. 

1 

Indian States. 

According to 
Survey. 

According to 
Village Papers 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras .. 

91,293,249 


91,293,249 

91,015,133 

Bombay 

97,465,523 

18,5*68,960 

78,806,563 

78,896,563 

Bengal 

52,6 64,669 

3,477,760 

49,186,909 

49,186,909 

United Provinces 

72,648,741 

4,348,232 

68,300,509 

67,989,864 

Punjab 

65,546,586 

3,286,700 

62,259,886 

60,173,789 

Burma 

155,849,480 

155,849,480 

155,849,480 

Blh ar and Orissa 

71,607,819 

18,334,720 

53,173,099 

53,17ii,099 

Central Provinces and 

83,994,214 

19,960,727 

64,033,487 

64,180,613 

Berar. 

Assam 

43,361,410 

8,061,440 

25,299,970 

35,299,970 

North-West Frontlet 

8,578,211 

140,800 

8,437,411 

8,565,317 

Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

1,802,274 

• • • • 

1,802 274 

1,802,274 

Manpur Pargano. 


Coorg 

Delhi 

1,012,260 

• • • • 

1,012,260 

1,012,260 

370,335 

.... 

370,335 

370,335 

Total 

740,094,771 

76,179,339 

069,915,432 

667,515,606 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Net Area 
actually 
Sown. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Culturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres 

Madras 

34,372,419 

10,151,551 

13,838,926 

19,480,172 

13,172,005 

Bombay 

32,923,997 

10,311,798 

0,713,402 

19,723,053 

9,224 223 

Bengal 

23,370,100 

5,386,505 

6,037,708 

9,841,061 

4,571,475 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

34,345,562 

26,636,909 

3,577,924 

3,916,224 

10,831,711 

14,923,820 

9,968,891 

12,653,895 

9,205,776 

2,043,935 

Burma 

17,774,859 

3,932,203 

59,830,600 

53,754,160 

20,557,598 

Bihar and Orissa 

24,958,600 

5,837,348 

6,920,173 

8,073,208 

7,383,710 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

25,014,810 

5,578.033 

3,590,834 

2,244,032 

14,266,392 

19,070.285 

4,918,640 

4,571,030 

16,389,93? 

3,836,587 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2,523,552 

381,641 

2,689,932 

2,611,867 

358,325 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

337,692 

170,784 

310,469 

867,572 

115,757 

Coorg 

137,988 

171,352 

11,690 

334,045 

357,185 

Delhi 

186,329 

42,605 

66,185 

75,156 

.... 

Total 

228,160,853 

49,713,921 

155,491,449 

146,872,810 

87,276,573 
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ABBA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1920-30 IN EACH PROVINCE. 





Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 

Total Area 
Sown. 

By Canals. 

Tanks. 

By 

Wells. 

i 

Other 

Sources. 



Govern- 
1 ment. I 

Private. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acies. 

Madras 

39,250,571 

3,737,798 

234,089 

3,308,735 

1,415,737 

494,217 

Bombay 

34,222,987 

3,371,045 

79,781 

125,868 

689,482 

248,145 

Bengal 

27.832,500 

50,375 

176,577 

869,048 

37,626 

275,173 

United Provinces 

42,279,401 

3,325,138 

24,165 

63,871 

5,610,554 

1,983,308 

Punjab 

30,954,237 

10,648,484 

397,244 

35,212 

' 

4,018,882 

143.837 

Burma 

18,620,944 

640,510 

208,006 

197,619 

21,974 

338,931 

Bihar and Orissa 

30,387,900 

857,902 

914,819 

1,595,523 

567,679 

1,383.881 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

27,297,317 

* 

887,765 

* 

113,554 

40,858 

Assam 

6,135,309 

10,727 

263,596 

1,429 

33 

279,144 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

2,885,266 

388,064 

j 408,013 

.. 

81,078 

94,791 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

456,100 

.. 

| 

36,343 

110,519 

•• 

Caorg .. 

138,828 

| 2,295 

•* 

1,308 

•• 

*• 

Delhi 

210,532 

40,541 

•• 

3,199 

35,028 

•• 

. 

Total 

260,680,942 

23,072,885 

3,654,055 

6,298,155 

12,702,140 

5,282.285 


JnclotJed under private canals, 
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Area. 

Irrigated. 

Crops Irrigated. • 

provinces. 


Total Area 
Irrigated. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras • . 


9,250,576 

8,024,509 

3,028 

8 

433,058 

338,595 

Bombay 

•• 

4,514,321 

1,431,078 

541,489 

19,614 

840 811 

621,660 

Bengal . . 

•• 

1,408,799 

1,300,283 

13,429 

4,622 

•• 

20 

United Provinces 

•• 

11,007,036 

805,113 

3,841.878 

2,245,591 

112,568 

37,486 

Punjab 

•• 

15,243,659 

810,473 

5,590,717 

431,973 

237,460 

501,407 

Burma 

_ 

1,467,046 

1,414,793 

•• 

«• 

67 


Bihar and Orissa 


5,319,804 

3,502,660 

256,042 

117,096 

3,500 

455 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

and 

| 

1,042,177 

900,250 

38,282 

1,884 

335 

•• 

Assam 

.. 

554,929 

1 

552,949 


.. 

.. 

i 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

972,646 

33,770 

310,238 

90,556 

20,449 

10 307 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

146,862 

26 

17,547 

36,080 

2,394 

1.960 

Ooorg .. 

•• 

3,603 

3,603 



*• 


Delhi .. 

•• 

78,768 

35 

27,122 

11,877 

3,324 

9,1 59 

total . . 

•• 

51,010,126 

18,779,542 

10,640,372 

2,959,331 

1,653,906 

1,515,055 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests* 
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Crops Irrigated. * 


Provinces . 

i 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Other 

Food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres, 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Mh liras . . .. 

4,303 

1,191,737 

94,499 

278,456 

208,009 

482,807 

11,059,609 

Bombay • . 

31,740 

275,705 

65,347 

196,362 

355,528 

515,576 

4,894,940 

Bengal • 

1,194 

66,728 

33,845 

135,091 

2,300 

41,468 

1,598,980 

United Provinces 

311,227 

| 

2,419,967 

1,034,021 

429,607 

503,707 

372,074 

12.149, 139t 

Punjab 

539,238 

1,391,478 

256,256 

276,447 

2,088,694 

3,383,811 

15,507,954 

Burma 

289 

2,728 

1,705 

67,630 

75 

18,341 

1,606,628 

Bihar and Orissa 

62,337 

1,058,262 

131,998 

135,833 

2,041 

130,674 

6,400,898 

Central Provinces and 
Iierar 

212 

2,484 

20,366 

71,331 

100 

6.924 

1,042,177 

Assam . . 

•• 

80 


1,800 

•• 

100 

554,929 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

267,881 

28,884 

50,710 

29,376 

16,277 

1 

116,052 

974,500 

Ajiner-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

29,968 

17,852 

162 

10,463 

26,824 

9,174 

i 

152,456 

Doorg 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

j 

3,603 

Delhi 

1,683 

7,012 

2,556 

6,353 

2,485 

13,162 

78,768 

Total 

1,250,072 

6,462,917 

1,691,465 

1,638,749 

3,206,049 

5,090,163 

54,923,631 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests, 
t Includes 35,900 acres for which details are not available. 
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AltKA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1929-30 IN EACH PROVINCE. 




Food Grains. 

Provinces, 


Bioe. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar or 
Cholum 
(great 
millet). 

Hajra or 
(On mtu 
spiked 
millet). 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

.. 

11,262,067 

21,522 

2,784 

5,174,03U 

2,888.317 

Bombay .. 

Bengal 


3,171,292 

20,224,600 

2,050,316 

126,200 

42,297 

83,900 

9,387,316 

3,700 

4,376,438 

2,100 

United Provinces . . 


6,848,053 

7,246,021 

4,321,190 

2.468,771 

2,127,632 

Punjab 


974,830 

9,951,284 

921,316 

1,107,608 

3,364,533 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


12 886,896 
14,228,900 

31,418 

1,200,000 

1,3*50*000 

499,443 

83,300 

7*3*. 100 

Central Provinces and Berar 


5,480,040 

2,983,325 

15,865 

4,292,941 

107.326 

Assam 


4,229,698 


.... 

.... 

.... 

North-West Frontier Province 


33,789 

1,056,790 

220,948 

121,341 

245,195 

Ajmer-Merwaraand Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

914 

83,087 

30,783 

54,265 

72,104 

34.164 

Delhi 


37 

33,533 

14,203 

30,274 

72,437 

Total 

•• 

79,424,203 

24,731,192 

7,026.798 

23,240,828 

13,291,242 










Food Grains. 

Provinces. 


Ragi or 
Marua 
(Millet) 

Maize. | 

Gram 

(pulse). 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses 

Total 

Food 

Grains. 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre?. 

Madras 

Bombay 


2,269,649 

677,475 

117,237 

198,792 

*75,242 

726,647 

7,139,373 

2,797,188 

28,950,221 

23,427,761 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 


7,700 

217,637 

94,400 

2,230,537 

153,800 

4,207,504 

985,100 

6,670,580 

21,081,500 

30,437,925 

Punjab 

Burma 


30,606 

1,142, 459 
222,036 

3,151,331 
204 ,420 

1,363,300 

659,433 

22,007,267 

14,503,646 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Central Provinces and Berar 


781,500 

11,595 

1,719,400 

154,067 

1,466,600 

1,213,835 

5,027,800 

5,298,152 

25,930,000 

19,557,140 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

. . 

.... 

481*064 

228,861 

194,692 

89,700 

4.424,390 

2,477,688 

Ajmer-Merwaraand Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

Delhi 

178 

3,370 

27 

88,736 
* ‘ 3 , 1 64 

25,566 

105 

4,0:25 

62,179 

1,041 

5,522 

368,919 

87,093 

103,822 

Total 

•• 

3,999,737 

6,551,892 

11,458,530 

30,294,060 

200,018,488 


* Relates to Bengal grain, 
f Included under “other food grains and pulses. 
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ABE A UNDEB DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1920-30 IS EACH PROVINCE. 


Oil-Seeds. 


Provinces. 

Llnsecd.j 

gesamum 
(til or 

Rape 

and 

Ground- 

Cocoa- 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil- 

Total. 



jinjili). 

Mustard. 

nut. 

nut. 


Seeds. 

Oilseeds. 



Acres. 

Ac»-es. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4,508 

772,514 

12,369 

3,209,315 

576,083 

256,225 

156,745 

4,087,849 

Bombay 

130,514 

241, 37G 

315,794 

1,067,758 

26,645 

66,508 

307,528 

2,188,123 

Bengal . • 

114,400 

157,000 

704,700 

500 

12,300 

100 

36,300 

1,025,300 

United Provinces.. 

229,034 

232,072 

218,101 

23,922 

•• 

6,748 

62,334 

832,211 

Punjab . . 

27.759 

122,193 1,073.630 


. . 

27 

11,571 

1,235,186 

Burma . • 

17 

1,245,026 

4,285 

570,610 

10,583 


7.539 

1,838,060 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

054,500 

187,700 

665,000 

1 ,200 

28,500 

54,800 

291,300 1,883,000 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

753.849 

495,864 

60,380 

139,088 


46,705 

310.357 1 1,806,243 

Assam 

11,513 

22,528 

331,943 

, . 

. . 

4,931 

. , 

370,915 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

48 

4,225 

132,536 

.. 

.* 


6,474 

143,283 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Man pur Pargana. 

213 

15,062 

412 

I 

, , 


147 

. 15,834 

Coorg 


81 

4 


. . 


1 

86 

Delhi 


10 

i 5,240 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 1( 

5,466 

Total 

1,920,445 

3,555,651 

3,554 406 

1 

j5,012,393 

654,111 

1 43 6 ,0 4 4 : l ,190,506 1 10,329 ,556 


H. 










Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 

1 

Sugar 
Others . 

* 


Fibres. 


Provinces, 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

Fibres. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

584,177 

08,107 

84,306 

2,476,063 


163,288 

2,639,951 

Bombay . • 

184,014 

66,278 

1,389 

4,804,077 


92,910 

4,896,987 

Bengal 

130,900 

197,600 

52,200 

58,800 

2,913,700 

63,800 

3,036,300 

United Provinces .. 

1 13,792 

1,318,928 


916,548 

2,118 

184,912 

1,103.578 

Punjab • • • 

40,309 

306,696 


2.208,531 


43.938 

2,252,409 

Burma 

84,074 

21,251 

21*189 

334,977 


1,408 

336,385 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and 

61,000 

278,800 

200 

69,900 

195,700t 

20,800 

292,400 

Berar 

96,303 

22,286 

•• 

5,175,293 

•• 

80,810 

5,262,103 

Assam 


29,502 


41,189 

156,510 


197,699 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

*1,980 

50,740 

i 

l 

! 106 

17,205 

• * 

*830 

18,041 

„ Manpur Pargana . . 

5,306 

389 


35,083 

. . 

289 

35,372 

Coorg 

3,505 

26 


, , 

460 

400 

Delhi 

1,407 

2,588 ( 

*2,703 

•• 

320 

3,083 

Total 

1,306,767 

2,423,191 

| 159,390 

10,141,029 

3,268,028 

1 665,771 

20,074,828 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane, 
t Revised to 238,000 Acres by the Director of Agriculture. 
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ARB A. UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1029-30 IN EACH PROVING F. 



Dyes and Tan* i 
ning materials. 

Drugs and Narcotics. | 


Provinces. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotics. 

Crops. 

' 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay 

62,761 

182 

9,933 

097,958 

55 

65,565 

30 

50,056 

7 

256,703 

161,177 

138,787 

28,265 

417,334 

2,420,305 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

4*678 

*844 

39,489 

195,200 

6,161 

- 

295,400 

101,546 

4,200 

2,315 

95,700 

1,186,321 

Punjab 

Burma .. 

6,822 

430 

11,448 

1,841 

9,497 

55,650 

**23 

58,599 

121,550 

67,234 

4,409,437 

173,205 

Bihar and Orissa . . 
Central Provinces 
and Berar 

5,900 

500 

54 

•• 

3,600 


142,300 

12.885 

1,621 

37,800 

415,208 

Assam 

N orth- West Frontier 
Province 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpnr Pargana.. 

29 


•• 

429,709 

** 

10,484 

10.325 

49 

19 

3 

108,676 

1,535 

Coorg 

Delhi 


1 


415 

40,765 

10 

1,312 

299 

2*5*, 260 

Total 

70,808 

620,738 

41,385 

i 

765,827 

90,851 

1,172,340 

243,500 

9,380,781 


a Includes figures for Cinchona ami Indian Hemp also. 



Fruitsand 

Vegetal)- 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

Area 

Net 

Provinces. 

les. 

including 

Root 

Crops. 

Food. 

Non- 

Food. 

Area 

Sown. 

Sown 
more than 
once. 

Area 

Sown. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

701,027 

40,924 

181,815 

39.259,571 

4,887,152 

34,372,40' 

Bombay 

239,283 

2,702 

10,576 

34,222,987 

1,298.990 

32,923,997 

Bengal 

70J.400 

314,100 

102,700 

27,832,500 

4,462,400 

23,370,100 

United Provinces . . 

624,341 

126,338 

7,690 

M 2,279,401 

7,933,839 

34.345,502 

Punjab ] 

372 852 

144,683 

0,374 

30,954,237 

4,317,328 

26 036,900 

Burma 

1,125,810 

23,738 

248,093 

18,620,944 

v 846,085 

17,774 859 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

666,500 

750,100 

335,200 

30,387,900 

5,420,300 

24,958,000 

Central Provinces <fe Berar. 

118,698 

4,039 

731 

27,297,317 

2,282,507 

25,014,8.10 

Assam 

528,307 

(a) 

144,353 

6,135,359 

557,323 

5,578,030 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

19,840 

51,256 

3,389 

2,885.260 

361,714 

2,523,552 

A J m e r-M e r w a ra and 
Manpnr Pargana 

2,280 

20,252 

6,055 

456,100 

118,408 

337,692 

Coorg 

Delhi 

5,659 



138,828 

840 

1 37 , 98 ^ 

6,81 3 

* *243 

‘*537 

210,532 

24,203 

186 32N 

Total 

5,112,760 

1,478,375 

1,048,113 

260,680,942 

32,520.089 

i 228,160,853 


(0) Included under non-food crop?, (6) Includes 343,244 acres for which details are not available 
(c) Includes an area of 34 acres for the second time owing to triple cropping during the year. 
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Includes 343,244 acres for which details are not available. 
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— The acreage of crops given ir this table is lor British India only, but the yield includes the crops in certain Indian States also. 

• Groundnut, cocoanut, castor and other oil se^ds. t The statistics of the production of tea, jute and rubber are for calendar years. 

% Includes yield of other tracts for which no forecast is made. 
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The fallowing Is a summary of the various or op forecasts relating to the season 1'. I' 0-31 
i-sued by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India : — 





Per cent, of 


Per cent, of 


Tracts comprised in the figures 


preceding 
year (100- 
flgure of 
same date 


preceding 
year (100- 
flgure of 
same date 

Crop and 
Forecast. 

and percentage of total 
Indian crop represented 
by them. 

Estimate 1 
Area. 

Estimated 

outturn. 



preceding 


preceding 




year.) 


year.) 



Acres. 




.lute* — 

Bengal ( b ) Bihar and Orissa, and 

3,48(5,000 

102 

11231,000 
bales, (a) 

201 

Final. 

Assam (100 per cent, of the 
total jute area in India.) 




Cotton — 

All cotton-growing tracts 

23,010,000 

01 

4,820,000 

94 

Supplementary. 



bales. 


uioundnut — 

Madras, Bombay f, Burma, and 

0,240,000 

109 

2,988,000 

112 

Final. 

Hyderabad (a little over 02 per 
cent, of the total groundnut 

1 

tons. 



Sugarcane — 

area of India). 





Final. 

U. P.f, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 

2,777,000 

no 

3.178,000 

115 


Bengal , Madras, Bombay t* N.-W • 
F. Province, Assam, C. P. and 
Berar, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Baroda’ (a little 



tons. 



over 90 per cent, of the total 





Sesamum — 
Supplementary. 

sugarcane area of India.) 
Burma, United Provinces, Madras, 

5,155,000 

: 104 

523,000 

1 15 

Bombavt, C. P. and Berar, 

i 

tons. 



Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Punjab, Ajmer-Merwara, Hy- 
derabad, Baroda and KotaliJ 
(89 per cent, of the total 

1 


! 


Indigo — 

sesamiim area of India') 





Final. 

Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
United Provinces, and Bombay, 
(including Sind) f (80 per cent, 
of total indigo area oftholndia.) 

59,700 

90 

13,500 

cwts. 

94 

Idee — 





Final. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 

81,980,000 

102 

31,594,000 

101 


Madras, United Provlncesf, C. 
P. and Berarf, Assam, Bombay, 
Coorg, Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Baroda (97 per cent, of total 


tons. 





rice area of India). 

0,513,000l 




Rape and 

United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar 

i no 

1 77,000 

89 

Mustard — 

& Orissa, BeDgal, Assam, Bom- 


tons. 


Final. 

bay .-J-North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Delhi, Alwarl, Baroda 
and Hyderabad a little over 94 
per cent, of the total rape 
and mustard area of India.) 





1-insecd — 

Central Provinces and Berarf, 

3,020,000 

108 

378,000 

99'5 

Final. 

United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombayf, 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko- 
tahj (about 92 per cent, of th? 
total linseed area of India). 


tons. 





Wheat — 

Punjabf, United Provlncesf, 

32,181,000 

102 

9,302,000 

89 

Final. 

Castor Seed — 

Central Provinces and Berarf, 
Bombayf, Bihar and Orissa, 
North West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Bengal, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Central India, 
Cwalior, Bajputana, Hydera- 
bad, Baroda and Mysore (a 
little over 98 per cent, of the 
total wheat area of Tndia). 


tons. 







(Practically all castor-growing 

1,457,000 

113 

120,000 

103 

• — 

tracts). 



tons. 



* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, t Including Indian States. t Bajputana. 
(a) Includes figures for Nepal. ( b ) Including Cooch Bihar and Tripura States. 
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Irrigation. 

The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall I storage of one kind or another but, in many 


are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its Irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji In the Assam hills to j 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second Important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation j 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the ; 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. I 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- I 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene j 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of j 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract J 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest j 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary i 
variations arc found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average arc not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works.— The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they liave their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 


cases, this is provided by nature without man's 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier tlian 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non -storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time irmne- 
raorial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 

constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
j which the water collects, and those under 
I Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
arc kept, have been re-classified under two 
head 8, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1929-30 to Ks. 130 crores. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
i tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 
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Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 


Growth of Irrigation.— There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 10fc million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19fc million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres in 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date. This record was, however, again sur- 
passed in the year 1929-30 when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, amounted to 31A 
million acres. 


The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4J million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,750,209 aerres in 
1920-27. During the year 1929-30 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 23,5 05,075 acres and 
4,491,077 acres respectively. 


The area irrigated in 1929-30 was largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 11,087,022 acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 1,212,000 acres were irrigated from channels 
which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with au area 
of 7 million acres, followed by the United Pro- 
vinces with nearly 4 £ million and Sind with 3J 
million acres. 


Capital and Revenue. — The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from its. 42,30, 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Its. 130 crores in 1929-30, 
As regards revenue, the Government; irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return 
of nearly 54 per cent, on the capital invested 
in them ; this is a satisfactory result as Its. 44 
crores of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent. The capital outlay also includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet begun to 
earn revenue. 


Charges for Water. — The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, tl.e 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOt.hs of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 


however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop growm. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation ts by “lift”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge’* 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each* province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Us. 7 8-0 to Its. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Jis. 4 to Us. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Its. 3-4-0 to Its. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Its. 3 to Us. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Its. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available, if the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is inueh below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation wdll he necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons. — The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the triennium 1924-27 was 
nearly 28 million acres, and this figure increased 
to very nearly 30 million acres during the 
triennium 1927-30, 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below:— 


Provinces. 

A verage area irrigated 
in triennium 

Triennium 

1 

1925-28. 

1927-30. 

Madras 

7,205,587 

7,277,967 

Bombay (Deccan) 

440,536 

406,748 

Sind . . 

3,385,379 

3,579,592 

Bengal 

97,182 

90,054 

United Provinces 

2,698,265 

8,639,867 

Punjab 

10,442,730 

11,200,550 

Burma . . 

1,939,029 

1,994,321 

Bihar and Orissa 

930,112 

9)7,067 

Central Provinces 

41 7,850 

400,438 

North-West Frontier Province 

369,343 

403,064 

Rajputana 

24,820 

31,984 

Baluchistan .. 

22,319 

22,407 

Total ,.j 

l 

”27,973,152 

”29,954,059 


Productive Works- — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was one-and-a-lnlf million acres more than in the previous period. 


Provinces. 

A verage area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irrigated 
iu triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras 

3,732,271 

3,821,815 

Bombay-Deccan 

2,699 

2,637 

Sind 

2,894,468 

2,061,519 

United Provinces . . 

2,462,061 

3,3 2,506 

Punjab 

9,755,740 

10,775,794 

Burma 

1,531,403 

1,378,393 € 

Central Provinces 

153,942 

21,889 

North-West Frontier Province 

200,413 

207,750 

Total 

20,732,997 

22,202,303 


Taking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
1929-30, Rs. 86 orores. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Rs. 692 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
8*04 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1918-19 and 9| per cent, in 1919-20. Tn consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
into operation and others which are under 
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Unproductive Works* — Turning now to the unproductive works, the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below : — 

areas irrigated in the 

Province*. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras . . 


271,455 

260,849 

Bombay-Deccan 


277*709 

239*278 

Sind 


527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 


73,381 

67,802 

United Provinces 


207,312 

232,643 

Punjab . . 


243,613 

424*756 

Burma 


268,110 

539,253 

Bihar and Orissa 


889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces 


230,280 

333,482 

North-West Frontier Province 


156,911 

195,314 

Rajputana 


23 272‘ 

31,984 

Baluchistan 


22,070 

22,407 

Total 


3,191,588 

4,109,793 


Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below . 


Provinces. 

A verage area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras . . 




3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan 




157,025 

164,833 

Sind 




87,279 

86,351 

Bengal . . 



. . 

22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces 




8,006 

14,717 

Punjab . . 




349,768 

Nil. 

Burma . . 




72,870 

76,676 

Bihar and Orissa 




2,246 

2,764 

Central Provinces 




45,689 

45,067 



Total 


3,919,749 

3,601,963 


Capital Outlay— The total capital outlay, 
direct and Indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1929-30 to Rs. 130 
crores. The gross revenue for the year was 
Rs. 12,94 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Ri. 5,86 lakhs ; the net return on capital was 
therefore 6.44 per cent. Of the several 

E ro vinces, the return on the capital outlay 
l vested in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 13 * 61 per cent. 


In Madras the percentage of return was 7 ’70 
while in the United Provinces a return of 5*9o 
per cent, was realised. In considering these 
figures it must be remembered that the capital 
invested includes considerable expenditure upon 
three projects of the first magnitude viz., the Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Lloyd Barrage project and 
the Cauvery (Mettur) project which were under 
construction and contributed little or nothing 
in the way of revenue. 
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Irrigated Acreage* — A comparison ol the acreage of crops matured during 1929-30 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several pro* 
vinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1929-30. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 


Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

39,259,000 

7,381,000 

18'8 

16,60 

> 28 - 8 ‘ 


28,19* 

Bombay-Deccan 

34,294,000 

412,000 

1*2 


3,19 

Sind 

4,848,000 

3,805,000 

78-5 


8,06 

Bengal 

27,833,000 

82,000 

0-3 

4,69 i 


47 

United Provinces 

41,575,000 

4,494,000 

11,687,000 

10-8 

24,35 


2,458 

Punjab 

30,954,000 

37-8 

32,94 


44,22 

Burma 

17.775.000 

30.387.000 

2,053,000 

11-5 

6,51 


8,45 

Bihar and Orissa . . . ; 

886,000 

2*0 

6,28 


6,40 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

18,000,000 

376,000 

2* 1 

6,43 


2,02 

vinces 

2,885,000 

418,000 

14f> 

2,94 


2,06 

Rajputana * * 

Baluchistan 

344,000 

32,000 

0*2 

35 


12 

390,000 

22,000 

5*4 

34 


5 

Total 

248,613.000 

3 1 .648,000 

12* 7 

1 1,30,27 


1,27,81 


* Exclusive 01 the value of crops raised on some a million acres irrigated by non-capita) works. 


New Works- -There major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Catlvery (Mefctur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in tlio Pun- 
jab. The Sukkur Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, iB the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
eitherside. The total coat of the scheme is esti- 
mated at Its. 20 crorcs which the barrage accounts 
for about Rs. 6 crores (fetlie canals for Rs. 14 crorcs 
A gross area of 7$ million acres is commanded, 
of which 6^ million acres is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 5$ million acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres represent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals. 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, is Rs. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10 per cent, on capital. 
This is the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country's wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. The total area to 
be irrigated 1 b 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non -perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 


Its. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12$ per 
cent, is anticipated from water-rates alone 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the intro- 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3J million 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless, will 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
is customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest oil the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this is included, the annual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 per cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which 
was more than 50 per cent, in 1929-30. These 
anticipations may need modification, however, 
in view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Rs. 2,376 lakhs. 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost nearly 6i crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, 
is making satisfactory progress. In Bombay 
Presidency the Bhandardara Dam, 270 
feet in height, was completed at the end 
of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at the €nd 
of 1926. The Damodliar River (Canal) 
project, which will irrigate 180,000 acres of rice 
lands in the Burdwan and Hooghly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced during the year 
1926-27. Excellent progress has been made 
with the Sarda-Oudh Canals in the United Pro- 
vinces and the system was inaugurated by H. E. 
the Viceroy in the autumn of 1928. This pro- 
ject will irrigate more than a million acres. 

A comprehensive irigation programme extend- 
ing over a period of 14 years is under investi- 
gation in the Central Provinces. The possibility 
of increasing irrigation in the North-West 
Frontier Province is receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there is a proposal to 
increase the supply in Lake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams in branch valleys. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal- watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells In India are 
of every description. They may be just holes: 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kaoha wells. Or j 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or j 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a , 
few rupees to the masomy well, which will run j 
into thousands, or In the sandy wustesof Bikanir, I 
where the water level is three hundred feet I 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot , or leather bag, 
wnich Is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
case with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered hnds 
lrom extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi , are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6± per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally heing long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the Indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the moBt conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake In 
Travancore, holding . up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date bauk to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The Inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds Its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small' 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! traots only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply Is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography.— Triennial Review of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1927-1930. Calcutta, Superintendent 
of Government Printing. Price Rs. 1-8-0. The 
annual irrigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years. The first of these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year 
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Meteorology* 


The meteorology of India like that of other 
Countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the teluperate zone arc pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly Winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
Is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
It an Immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
Which it has picked up In the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

MdUftooiis. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter mbnsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
teason The summer ralnB cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula. aDd by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend* 
thg area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz.; the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. Jn the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.a., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 16*36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29*48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled; during 


this period of generally settled conditions, Is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy mm occurs, in the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four monthe, 
December to March, amounts to 6*26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
J line form a period of rapid continuous Increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
1 00° occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
103°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat ; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind; Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th; 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, Includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-cast winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and inci easing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, Initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavv hail and torrential rain and 
are on that acccant very destructive. 
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By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressure s 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the who\e 
character of the weather changes* During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to tiow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
Le between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches* 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trude 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in ita north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is Invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
It depends the prosperity of at leaBt five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- j 
tlnuous air movement extends over the Indian i 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° 8. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion Is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 


over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea ana Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma; 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
*'rom continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
Jistribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian 8ea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets aDd mixes with the monBoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asscrim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengalis then de- 

e ted westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
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a debatable area running roughly from Hiasar 
iu the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall Is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is : — 


May 

.. 2’6 Inches. 

June 

.. 8*3 ;; 

July 

..11*9 

August . . 

..10*5 

September 

.. 7*2 ;; 

October . . 

.. 3*2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsooD 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution : — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 38 45 34 22 8 

(For monsoon oj 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
ArabiaDSan 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 1 1 5 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
clement rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur arc : — 

1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mor- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


? The Tndia Meteorological Department was 
Instituted in 1875 to combine and extend the 
work of various provincial meteorological services 
which had sprung up before that date. The 
various duties which were imposed on the 
department at the time of its formation were 
from time to time supplemented by new duties. 
The main existing functions, more or less in the 
historical order in which they were assumed, 
may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of disastrous Btorms. 
Since the introduction of wireless telegraphy 
this has been extended to include the issue of 
torm warnings to ships in Indian seas. 

(b) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics. These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 

(cl The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a 


Committee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

( d ) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of rnonsoon and 
winter rainfall. 

(e) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(j) The issue of telegraphic warnings *f 

heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists ( e.g„ 
canal and railway engineers), and by means 
of the ordinary daily weather telegrams to the 
public in general. 

(< 7 ) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical Information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

( h ) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
(Government authorities. 

( i ) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by meaus of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons. 
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(j) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to air- craft. 

(k) Special investigations at the Airship 
Base, Karachi. In addition to these meteo- 
rological duties the India Meteorological 
Department was from time to time made 
responsible for various other important duties, 
such as — 

( l ) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Navy. 

(m) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at Bombay. 

(ft) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodalkanal. 

( 0 ) Maintenance of sei sinological instru- 
ments at various centres. 

Organisation prior to the demands of avia- 
tion. — It is necessary to note that practical 
meteorology implies a meteorological organisa- 
tion, not merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local observa- 
tions. The making of a single forecast in any 
of the larger meteorological offices of the world 
requires the organised co-operation of some 
hundreds of persons. In India some 250 
observers co-operate daily to take simultaneous 
observations at about 200 -separate places and 
hand in their reports to telegraphists, who 
transmit them to centres, where for rapid 
assimilation clerks decode them and chart them 
on maps; meteorological experts then draw 
therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes, but do not telegraph them. 

As aviation has been and still is making 
rapidly increasing demands on meteorologists in 
India, it. is easier to understand the constitution 
and needs of the department, if we first consider 
the organisation prior to the demands of aviation. 
In order to carry out the functions imposed 
upon it, the department had a central office, 
live principal sub-offices and 20 pilot balloon 
observatories and supervised 270* weather 
observatories, principally of the third class 
distributed over a region stretching from Persia, 
Aden and Zanzibar on the west to Burma on 
the east. A brief summary is given below of the 
work at each of the principal observatories 
and offices : — 

Headquarters Office, Poona. — The general 
administration of the department is carried on 
by the headquarters office in Poona. It receives 
the telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all idiot balloon and 1st, 
2nd, 3rd ana 5t,h class observatories and issues 
daily a telegraphic summary of general weather 
conditions with forecasts of probable changes in 
weather during the next twenty-four hours. 
It serves as the main forecasting centre for 


the Indian area and prepares and publishes the 
Daily, Weekly and Monthly Weather Reports 
and an Annual volume entitled the “ India 
Weather Review.” It undertakes the Issue of 
heavy rain warnings for practically the whole 
country, excepting north-east India, and the 
issue of warnings for storms in the Arabian Sea. 
It is responsible for practically all climatological, 
work in India and for the design, specification, 
test and supply of special meteorological instru- 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the headquarters office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory and has also been designed to 
provide facilities for research in theoretical 
and practical meteorology. 

Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta. — The Alipore office serves 
as a regional forecast centre and is responsible 
for the publication of the Calcutta Daily Weather 
Report for nortli-east India, for storm-warning 
in the Bay of Bengal and heavy rainfall warning 
in north-east India. It lias complete charge of 
all 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th class observatories in 
north-east India (from Assam to Orissa), while 
its other duties consist in supplying all weather 
observatories with ordinary instruments and 
stores, keeping a stock of such instruments, 
and supplying time-signals by time-ball to 
the Port of Calcutta and by wireless to shipping 
at sea. It is also a first class weather observa- 
tory, pilot balloon observatory and seismological 
station. 

Upper Air Observatory, Agra. — Agra Obser- 
vatory is the headquarters of upper air work 
in India. It is responsible for maintaining all 
the pilot balloon observatories In India and 
neighbouring countries and supplying them with 
necessary equipment for carrying on daily 
pilot balloon observations and supervising 
their work. All data from pilot balloon observa- 
tories are collected, cheeked and statistically 
summarised at Agra. This observatory is also 
the principal centre of upper air research work 
in India. There is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory. 

Colaba and Alibag Observatories. — These 
observatories specialise in the study of 
geophysics, particularly terrestrial magnetism 
and seismology, and in addition carry on the 
duties of a first class weather observatory. They 
take star or sun observations for the determina- 
tion of time and are responsible for the time-ball 
service at the Bombay Harbour and the rating 
of chronometers belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine and Royal Navy. 

Kodalkanal. — The Observatory at Kodai- 
kanal specialises in the study of the physics of 
the sun, and is specially equipped for spectro- 
scopic observations and research. This observa- 
tory also undertakes the duties of a first class 
weather observatory and a seismological station. 


* The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class, 29 each fourth 
and fifth class. A first class weather observatory is furnished witli autographic instruments for 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, humidity, wind direction and velocity and 
rainfall, in addition to instruments read by eye. At a second class weather observatory observa- 
tions are taken two or three times daily and are telegraphed to one or more forecasting 
centres. A third class observatory takes readings (a) daily at 8 hours and sends the data 
by telegram to one or more forecasting centres or (b) tvrice daily at 10 hours and 16 hours, but 
does not. telegraph. A fourth class observatory records observations (a) of temj>erature, wind 
and rainfall or ( b ) of temperature and rainfall only, while a fifth class observatory records 
aud telegraphs only rainfall amounts. 
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Madras- — The most important duty of the 
Observatory Is the supply of time by time-ball 
signal to local shipping and to the whole civil 
population of India by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph system. The 
observatory issues the Madras Daily Weather 
Report throughout the year and in addition 
carries out the duties of a first class surface 
observatory and of a pilot balloon station. 

Special organisation to meet the neede 
of aviation. — The above represented the 
activities of the department prior to the introduc- 
tion of aviation in India. With the development 
of civil and military aviation and rather rapid 
expansion of their activities in recent years 
fresh duties of a different character devolved 
upon the department and necessitated a more 
or less complete overhaul of the pre- 
existing arrangements. 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes aud the meteorological organisa- 
tion of international airways have been embodied 
in Annexe G of the International Convention of 
Air Navigation. In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
intervals along the airway to supply en clair 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
routes up to the next aerodrome of the same class. 
Forecast centres should be established at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts prepared at such centres should be 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
information of pilots. These recommendations 
involve the opening up of new forecast centres 
in India. Other recommendations refer to 
hours and kind of observations and manner of 
codifying them. 

A comparison of the practices in Europe and 
the United States of America and various 
International recommendations with the past 
Indian programme of telegraphing observations 
once daily shows that at each observatory in 
India fuller and more frequent observations 
should be taken and be made available to 
aviators in internationally approved codes, and 
that the number of observatories should be 
increased. 

It has therefore become necessary to arrange 
for the preparation of two weather charts per day 
at such regional forecast centres in India as are 
specially concerned with aviation, to raise to 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
observatories reporting to these centres and to 
create some new observatories.* Further, on 
account of the fuller observations required, 
new instructions for observers have been drawn 
up, new registers for the recording of observa- 
tions and new telegraphic codes more in confor- 
mity with international agreement and suited 


to the changed method of reporting of observa- 
tions have been prepared. These have been 
introduced at observatories from the Persian 
Gulf to north-west India and will be introduced 
elsewhere, as air routes extend. 

The forecast centres already started or 
proposed to meet the needs of aviators are 
Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Delhi and Rangoon, 
while work at the existing offices at Calcutta 
and Poona will require to be extended. 

Quetta and Peshawar. — Aviation on a 
regular basis was first started in this country 
by the Royal Air Force in north-west India, 
and the necessity for opening local forecast 
centres was first experienced there. Two 
forecast centres were accordingly started four 
years ago at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an R.A.F. Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta- Karachi air 
routes for R.A.F. aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts ami warnings each for ids own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The. Meteorological 
Department supplies instruments for the use 
of the R.A.F. Meteorologists, meets the cost 
of the staff of clerks and observers at each 
centre and supplies data by telegram from its 
observatories. The technical work done at 
these stations is supervised by the Director- 
General of Observatories. 

Karachi- — -For civil aviation preparations 
had to be made for the first time by tlie depart- 
ment in aid of the Cairo -Karachi aeroplane 
service. A new forecast centre was established 
at Karachi, its initial function being the issue 
of weather reports and forecasts for the flying 
section Karachi to Charbar. In connection 
with the larger Imperial Airship Scheme which 
has its own distinctive demands on meteorolo- 
gical services, India was asked to undertake 
responsibility for supplying information for the 
section extending from Basra to Karachi. 
Necessary schemes were drawh up and Govern- 
ment decided that action should be taken in 
three distinct and separate stages. As a result 
of the preliminary scheme, additional surface 
observatories were established along the flying 
route ; and pilot balloon observatories to 
determine the upper air currents were started 
at Bahrein, Muscat and Gwadar, thus enabling 
the Karachi Office to gather and study an in- 
creased supply of weather information from the 
Arabian and Mekran coasts. Arrangements were 
made for the preparation of two charts daily 
at Karachi, based on 4 and 14 hours. G.M.T.'f 
observations telegraphed from stations in the 
Persian area and parts of north-west India. 

In order to meet the requirements of the 
London-Karachi Air Mail Service arrangements 
were completed for issuing through the Karachi 
Civil Wireless Station synoptic weather broad- 
casts on short wave at regular intervals, also 
for supplying weather reports by wireless to 
aeroplanes in flight and for receiving synoptic 
broadcasts from Baghdad and Egypt. The 
forecast office is temporarily located in Karachi 


* In connection with the Bushire to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa- 
tories and 36 new weather observatories have been started or proposed, while a change in the 
status of more than half the existing 3rd class observatories has been proposed. If these 
schemes are sanctioned the numbers of observatories will be 13 first, 175 second, 67 third, 
20 fourth and 22 fifth class observatories. 

f Greenwich Mean Time. Add 5£ hours to convert to Indian Standard Time. 
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cantonment and will be transferred to Drigh 
Road civil aerodrome, when buildings arc 
provided there. Meanwhile a first class weather 
observatory and pilot balloon station have been 
started at Drigh Road. The weather observa- 
tories in Persia and Arabia and along the Mekran 
coast are under the charge of the Meteorologist 
at Karachi. 

On the newly-opened Karaehi-Delhi air route, 
the Karachi forecast centre is responsible for 
weather reports and forecasts between Karachi 
and Jodhpur. 

Delhi-- -A forecast centre has recently 
been opened at Delhi and will be specially 
responsible for the supply of weather reports 
and forecasts to aviators between Jodhpur 
and Allahabad or Gaya. A pilot balloon and 
first class weather observatory is attached to 
tills office. 

Calcutta. — Tn connection with the Deihi- 
Calcutta, and Calcutta- Ran goon air routes, 
proposals have been made to extend the existing 
duties of this centre. It will become responsible 
for weather reports and forecasts to aviators 
between Allahabad or Gaya and Akyab. 

Rangoon. — The establishment of a new 
forecast centre and first class observatory at 
Rangoon under a trained Meteorologist has been 
proposed. If sanctioned, it will become 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between Akyab and Victoria Point. 

Poona.— The Poona office is at present 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts to 
aviators on routes outside northern India. 

Investigational work.— Besides the routine 
duties such as issue of weather reports, forecasts 
and warnings of storms and heavy rain, the 
Indian Meteorological Department has under- 
taken during recent years a number of investiga- 
tions in theoretical and practical meteorology 
and other allied subjects; the most important 
amongst them is the study of the free atmosphere 
over the country by means of various types of 
balloons. The Agra observatory and its sub- 
stations, the number of which has grown rapidly 
in the last two or three years and is over 30 at 
present observe and record wind velocities in 
the upi>er layers of the atmosphere. These 
data are not only of great assistance in connec- 
tion with weather forecasting and storm warning 
but have also proved useful for forecasts of 
seasonal rainfall. A method of forecasting the 
winter rainfall in northern India from upper 
air data is being developed and is already in 
tentative use in the department. 

Measurements of pressure, temperature, and 
humidity up to heights of about 15 miles by 
means of sounding balloons (i.e. with instrument s 
attached) are being made at Agra since 1915 
and have recently been started at Poona also. A 
number of these instruments penetrate into the 
stratosphere or the region where air temperature 


ceases to fall with height but remains constant 
or increase with height. The base of the 
stratosphere is about 12 miles above sea level 
in the India latitudes. It appears that although 
the lowest temperature over the surface of the 
earth occurs near the poles, the lowest free air 
temperatures occur at heights of about 12 miles 
above the equatorial regions, thus giving rise 
to the apparently paradoxical truism that the 
coldest air lies over the equator. 

At the Poona Weather Office modern European 
theories of meteorology have been applied to 
the study of Indian weather charts. The 
physical aspects of weather were studied and 
attempts were made to recognise masses of air 
having different histories and physical properties. 
Diagnosis of weather charts by such means has 
been frequently successful and the new ideas 
have been found helpful in forecasting under 
Indian conditions. 

Other scientific activities of the Department 
consist in the seismographic records at various 
centres ; magnetic work at Alibag and Bombay 
and Solar Physics observations at the Kodaikanal 
observatory. A careful study has been made 
at Bombay of microsisms which are believed to 
be due to sea- waves and appear to furnish early 
indications of the existence of disturbed weather 
out at sea. Other interesting experiments on 
geophysical subjects have been undertaken or 
completed at Bombay in recent years. Recently 
the observatory at Kodaikanal has undertaken 
the collection of spectrograms for the determina- 
tion of the amount of ozone in the upper air by 
means of a Dobson’s spectrograph which has 
been loaned to the observatory. 

With a view to study the origin and nature 
of nor’ westers, the violent local storms which 
almost every year cause considerable loss of life 
and property in north-east India a scheme for 
detailed weather observations in that area was 
drawn up in 1927. The details of the scheme 
were worked out at Calcutta and the work is in 
progress since the beginning of last year. A 
special expedition was arranged to study the 
upper air conditions over Bengal during the 
last nor’ western season. 

At Karachi arrangements had to be made for 
the study of special meteorological problems in 
connection with airships. The two most 
Important problems for the safe landing and 
mooring of airships relate to experiments in 
wind structure and the thermal structure of the 
air in the first 200 to 300 feet above ground at 
the air base. For the purposes of studying 
temperature conditions at the airship base, 
a mast 260 feet high has been erected at Drigh 
Road and special instruments are being installed 
at suitable heights on the mast . The information 
provided by such apparatus is of great importance 
and its installation at all existing or prospective 
airship bases is desired by airship authorities. 
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Monsoon of 1931 . 


MONSOON OF 193t. 


The S. \V. Monsoon of the year, though late 
anti weak in its initial incidence was on the whole 
normal and fairly well distributed over the 
major portion of the country except in and 
around Sind which remained practically rainless 
throughout the season. 

June. — The Monsoon current on the Arabian 
Sea Side advanced feebly over Malabar and 
south Konkan on the 4th June and managed 
to penetrate in shallow pulses into north Konkan 
about a week later than the normal date, and 
into the Deccan, Ouzrat, the Central parts 
of the country, and Kajputana by the middle 
of the month! Thereafter under the inlluence 
of a Bay depression rising of the east coast 
of Madras the conditions over the Peninsula 
improved and the monsoon was fairly active 
there during the rest of the month. 

The Monsoon current on the Bay side was 
incident on the Burma coast on the 3rd June 
later than usual by over a week. It feebly 
extended into Upper Burma on the 7th June, 
into Assam on the 8th, into Bengal on the 1-th, 
and into Bihar and Orissa on the 14th June 
temporarily carrying monsoon conditions also 
into the United Provinces, and east and north 
Punjab. On the whole however both branches 
of the current continued feeble throughout the 
month except in Burma and Assam where the 
rainfall gathered was fairly normal. Most of 
the other Divisions were ill served specially 
Sind, North West Frontier Province, Rajuutana, 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Central India 
which returned heavy defects respectively of 94, 
94, 80, 74, 71, and 75 per cent. Averaged over 
the plains of India the total rainfall gathered I 
for the month was 0.85 inches indicating a 
defect of 23 per cent. 

July. — The unsettled conditions at the head 
of the Bay towards the last week of June and 
their development and propagation inland 
resulted in the formation of a depression over 
south Bengal which advancing through Central 
India to Punjab determined widespread rains 
during the first w 7 cek of the month all along 
and around its track. In Kashmir the heavy 
rains raised serious local lloods causing much 
damage to property. In tli * a econd W'eek the 
monsoon was active in the main over Burma, 
liorthest India and in the Peninsula, but weak 
elsewhere. During the next fortnight however, 
the monsoon revived and was normally active 
again over the major portion of the country 
except in Burma, Sind and the North West 
Frontier Province. It was vigorously active 
in east and north Bengal, and on the south 
Konkan coast where the floods caused much 
damage to crops in the Itatnagiri district. 
Thus while the rainfall gathered during the 
months was more or less normal in most of the 
divisions, and in fairly large excesses of 36,27, 43 
and 50, per cent, respectively in Assam, Bengal. 
Punjab and Bombay, Sind continued to show a 
heavy defect of 91 per cent. Averaged over 
the plains of India the rainfall for the month 


was 12.94 inches which w’as 7 per cent, in excess 
over the normal of the m mth. 

August- — The monsoon strengthened early 
in the month in Burma, and was generally active 
over the country during the lirst tw r o w'eeks, 
except, in South Deccan, and over and around 
the North West Frontier Province. It was 
effectively invigorated about the middle of the 
month by a scries of low pressure areas and 
depression formed in the north of the Bay and 
over south Bengal, which traversing the country 
westwards and north-westwards to Kajputana 
gave widespread rains all around and along 
their tracks. Thus while Burma, Punjab, 
Kajputana, Bombay, Central India, Central 
Provinces, ami Madras gathered rainfall in 
more or less heavy excesses respectively of 34, 
27, 122, 45, 53, 52, and 43, per cent. Assam, 
the North West Frontier Province, Sind-Rydera- 
bad, and Mysore returned large defects respec- 
tively of 31, 01, 89, 30, and 54 per cent. A verage 
over the plains ol' India the total rainfall for 
the month was 13.60 inches indicating an excess 
of 25 per cent. 

September.— The last of the depressions 
of August which formed in Hie Bay on the 30th 
August, crossed the Coast of Orissa on the 1st 
September and advancing inland induced strong 
monsoon (luring the first week over a vast tract of 
the country extending from Burma to the United 
Provinces and over and around the Punjab 
hills and the Central Provinces. The monsoon 
weakened thereafter, and conditions in Central 
India, Punjab, and the United Provinces 
indicated its temporary with drawl. This 
recession however was checked and the current 
was re-established during the second fortnight 
under the influence of the* three Bay depression 
which passed inland over the. Madras coasts. 
Their movements and developments influenced 
the monsoon current over large portion of the 
country revived in the central parts, in the U. P. 
and in the Punjab bills, and invigorated 
its activity in the Peninsula, Hyderabad, Central 
India, South Bengal and Orissa. The distribu- 
tion of rain thus determined during the month 
w r as more or less in large excess in the United 
Provinces, North West Frontier Province, 
Central Provinces, Hyderabad, and Mysore * 
respectively of 95, 46, 28, 36, and 25 per cent.) 
while in Hind. Kajputana and Bombay it was 
in defect by 100, 76, and 31 per cent. Averaged 
over the plains of Tndia the total rainfall for 
the month was 7.66 inches which was 1 per 
cent, in excess. 

October.— During the first fortnight the mon- 
soon was influenced mostly by the movements 
of two low pressure areas — one developed over 
Hyderabad at the end of September, and the 
other over the Andaman Sea on the 0th October. 
The former accentuated later under the influence, 
of the Bay depression, traversed the country 
north -westwards and reached Kathiawar about 
the 1 9th OctolKT where it persisted and influenced 
the weather conditions over a large portion 
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of the country till the middle of the month, and loss of many lives. The S.W. monsoon 
It carried strong monsoon into the north of thereafter definitely receded and north-east, 
the .Peninsula, the Central Provinces, West monsoon conditions supervened about the ■ 
Central India, and east Cuzrat and raised floods i third week . Averaged over the plains of India 
in the Taptoe river causing damage to property the rainfall for the month was 6.12 inohes 
and crops. The latter disturbance intensifying which indicated an excess of 47 per cent, 
later into a storm took westwards course, crossed 

the coast near Calingapatam and then advancing i The total rainfall for the season June to 
northwestwards broke up ultimately over the September averaged over the plains of India 
hills of the United provinces in the 17th October, was 41.1 inches which was 4 per cent, in excess 
It determined heavy rains all along its track j of the normal. The following table gives 
resulting in floods in the Vi/agapatani district i detailed information of the seasonal rainfall 
causing much damage, to property and crops i for the period June to September 


Rainfall Junk to September. 


DIVISIONS. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

DeiwiHiire 

from 

Normal. 

Percentage 
depart, lire 
from Normal. 



Indies. 

inches. 

Indies. 


Burma 


85.6 

83.8 

4-1.8 

4 2 

Assam 


01 .9 

81.1 

4 0.8 

41 

Bengal 


69.2 

60.9 

—1.7 

—3 

Bihar and Orissa 


43.0 

45.7 

— 2.7 

—6 

United Provinces . . 


34.9 

30.1 

- 1.2 

—3 

Punjab 


18.0 

15.7 

4 2.3 

4 15 

North-West Frontier Province . . 


3.2 

5.0 

— 1.8 

— 36 

Sind 


0.4 

4.7 

—4.3 

—91 

Kajpul ana . . 


22.0 

18.! 

4-3.9 

4_ 22 

Bombay 


J2.9 

36.9 

4 6.0 

4-16 

Central India 


34.7 

33.8 

4 0.9 

+ 3 

Central Provinces . . 


45.5 

40.5 

4 5.0 

4- 12 

Hyderabad . . 


28.9 

20.7 

4 2.2 

4 8 

Mysore 


14.1 

15.5 

—1.4 

—9 

Madras 


27.2 

20.0 

i 1.2 

45 

Mean of India 

41.1 

39.6 

4-1.5 

4-4 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. Tills 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly fortj 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administrn* 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are di recti > 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short, and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a net work of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much lesB dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “ dry ” zones, 1 he peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties; it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “In 1630," 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Butch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but "the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine." Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison In his volume on the .Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there Is now no such thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when It conies is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to comba dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a Uttle slow in appreciating the* 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and it Is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Behar in 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore Hyderabad and Bombay for 
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two years and In the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and , 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 1 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been i 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- J 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved j 
at a cost of Its. 8J crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the i 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. | 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 1 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to* meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (l)that employment should be given on the j 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- j 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted j 
by loans, and by general suspensions of re venue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine , 
wage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.’* Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded | 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 1 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. 1J crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 1J crore. The 1 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. 1 } crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated atj 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Coir mission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained | 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, I 
comparable with it in severity, and that the I 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1809-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of tbe Punjab famine was acute : 
it wag intense in Kajputana, Baroda, Central 


India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by Beveral distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within tue 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3| crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help tnemselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of " putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa* 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools *nd plant are stocked. 
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If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans lor agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous reiief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
In 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
genera] revenues Bi. 1} crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective Irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Buies framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up a Famine Belief Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Belief proper, the 
word “ Famine '* being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Govcrnor- 
General-in-Council and Is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necassary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 


wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of tho rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. Tho deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than In the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the Increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
tho drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
1 abour. Formerly when the rains failed the r yot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
r-he supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
ire always in progress cither through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
oxports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
8 urns or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population w as for some years reduced by plague 
aud famine diseases, followed by the great Influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off flvl 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an Increase of over 
30 million in the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the laud revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during tne early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People's Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have beeD 
subscribed, particularly In the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust in a few years became swollen to 
Rs. 28,10,000 and has ever since been main- 
tained at that figure. It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the charitable endowment Act, 
1890. The income of the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Finest Burdon, Kt., c.s.i., 
o.i, K., I.C.B., Auditor General in India, is the Secre- 
tary & Treasurer of the Trust. The money is 
invested and the priucipal never taken for expen- 


diture. The income from it is utilised for relief 
work as necessary and unexpended balances are 
temporarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure is 
not necessary. The temporary investments — in 
Government Securities — at the end of 1930 stood 
at Rs. 3.88,7 1 0-4-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs. 37,687-8-2, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1931 was Rs. 4,14,000. The returns for 
1931 were not complete when this chapter 
was revised. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
llustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure lias 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 50,000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,000 
in the same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines ac- 
cording with modern needs. 
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India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
ties of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
uind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for Industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost uf 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on tho other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and Bimplc, are 
generally difficult in India, becauso the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important in »ga- 
tion project*,, the water being first usid to 
drive the tru bines at the generating stations ' 
and then distributed over the fields, 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.I.C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
°J investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the Inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that Industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. Is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water, 
the water power so fa r actually in sight amounts 
to if million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent un investigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power tor every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report points out that tho Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
exeat existing and . projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings in 
India — and in some respects the greatest In the 
world — arc the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in tho British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Goatling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as It sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at tne 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall In. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetjl Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
yearB. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Goatling’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner's 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 
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The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The interest showD by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shlrawta, wheucc it is convened 
In masonry canals to the forebay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Ehopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 80,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shlrawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec- 
trical horse power. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay oh 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 55,000 H. P. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- : 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
Electric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
ana also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G. I. P. Bailway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of the Company’s full 
scheme will not suffice for all such demands. 
Beddesthe Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
there are, for instance, tramways, with nossi- 1 
billties of suburban extensions. The probable j 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H. P. Recently the Company has em- ! 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- ] 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 1 
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dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can bo drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tckerwadi. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brinx of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about.-17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
Is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in Its 
full development. Power is being supplied to 
some thirty factories in Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as 
to tiie Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G. I. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developa-ble on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project in now practically 
completed under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated in the autumn of 1919. 

A lake having an area of sixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
lias been formed at Mulshi by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet In length and 158 feet 
in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Gliats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
i house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below. The head of 
water is sufficient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse-power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavi, 
Bombay, through an overhead line approxi- 
mately 80 miles in length. Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power afe 
being erected, and of these two are already In 
commercial operation. The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
yet electrified in Bombay and suburbs as well 
as by the B. B. & C. I. Railway’s suburban service 
the G. I. P. Railway’s electrified service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B. E. S. & T. Company. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro- chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimi- 
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nary investigations tot this soheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
846 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million oubio feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 850,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Us. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken . , 

in India or, indeed, in the East, was that on the end is guaranteed to maintain with safety~for 
Jiiver Cauvcry, in Mysore State, which was two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
inaugurated, with generating works at Slvasa- capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvcry rises in the plant being Installed within It. Two tranB- 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across missionlines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 21 miles distant, at which point one terminates, 
lation was undertaken was tho supply of power The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
distant from Sivasamudram and fora longtime originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
this was the longest electrical power transmls- aQ a two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
Hum line in tho world. Current is also sent to and draining the swampy countryside and 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, where it is used for rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
both industrial and lighting purposes. operations have temporarily been curtailed, 

so that only one dredger is now in operation* 
The Initial undertaking has constantly been Tho lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 111 hand with satisfactory results and it is 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
power, Is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This increase and that a small demand for power will 
is the maximum obtainable with the water soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore at the State silk factory, where current Is sup- 
with the number of consumers, large I plied not only for driving machinery and for 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity \ lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
be operated in parallel with or separately from during the past year a motor load of over 100 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised, k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
I’ wo projects offer themselves. The first being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a Department. This step was taken with a view 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural to educating the people In the use of electric 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu power and it has been entirely successful, 
project, would have its power house on the 

(■iuvery, 25 miles down -river from Sivasa- Recent Progress, 

mudram and just within the borders of Mysore ^ 

iHatc, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The Apart from tho development of the three 
bead of water available at Sivasamudram is projects In the Bombay Presidency the past 
h>0 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, few y ftars have witnessed comparatively 
which would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka- dttle progress in hydro-electric works. Cons, 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and traction is proceeding, however, on the Mandi 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22 J feet bed Project in tho Punjab, which will utilize the 
would be necessary. There would be three water of the Uhl river for the generation of 
Generating units, each giving an output oj power with which a large number of towns 
4,000 o. h. p. Future extensions yielding ^ that province will bo electrified. Tho scheme 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made The haa 1x3611 formulated in three stages. The first 
I 'regressive spirit which has marked the manage- wm develo P 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
ment of the works since their inception now uar y discharge of the river ; the second involves 
rharacterises the manner in which the problem tho formation of a storage reservoir by the 
of further extensions are being considered construction of a dam and would double the 

electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize tho same water several miles down-stream 
Works in Kashmir. and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 

Only the first stage is at present being cons- 
tructed. Another interesting project, is tho 
hydro-electric grid scheme in the United Pro- 
vinces which will carry electric power to a large 
number of towus and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in tho development of 
rural areas. 


A , small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 


A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one Installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
ml es n °rth-west of 8rinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power Installation are 
situated six and a half miles from tho powor) 


uuuae aim tne mam connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 895 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w„ 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per oent. overload, which Mia ffATinratn* 
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at Shillong, but otherwise there is not hing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the ten 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it Is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nilgirie 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 60,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will be jointly res- 
ponsible, for the power house will be located on 
the British side of the river and the current 


transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 
State. Finally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course. This 
is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent, on Bupees 100 

Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (366 Days to a It ear), 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being shown for the Day . 


Per cent , 

1 Day. \ 

1 Week. J 

1 Month. | 

1 Year. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

6 

0 0 2*630 

0 16 
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5 0 0 

6 

0 0 3*156 

0 1 10 

0 8 0 
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7 

i 
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0 2 1 
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7 0 0 

■ 

8 

0 0 4*208 

0 2 6 
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8 0 0 

9 

0 0 4*734 

0 2 9 

0 12 0 

9 0 0 

10 

0 0 5*260 

0 3 0 

0 13 4 

10 0 0 

11 

0 0 5*786 

0 3 4 

0 14 8 

11 0 0 

12 

0 0 6*312 

0 3 8 

10 0 

12 0 0 
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A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 is 
that of local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
ol local government in India for the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay . 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—-the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the raofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entitles — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 

grazing and wood-cutting The inhabitants of 

Buch a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.g., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast, of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as Mere described docs not exist, the people living 
in Bmall collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads.” — ( Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz. — 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The 'severalty * or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
; outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
; assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
i no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
i though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, Buch as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
rc * V( iu lle - He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which tho village was 
originally settled” 

“ (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
^valent In the United Provinces, the Punjab 
the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 


Its incidence being distributed by tho body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to tile village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in Its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
Is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar , a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number.’ It Is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.” 

Village Autonomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets.— For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it I s impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion. 
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much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages ; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes It 
Is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration or /Wlage ^ifairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
ail provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, j 
medical charity, and local public workB. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence asu 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citixen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position.— There are some 777 
Municipalities in British India, with something 


over 19 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members arc elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-officio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
! are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
! all municipalities together, tho non-officials 
' outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
' one . The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 

| Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
! charge of these responsibilitie8,thereis a munici- 
pal income of Rs. 14*03 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
| coining from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small, the four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy "and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 15 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply" comes to 13 per 
cent., “Drainage" to 6 per cent, and 
“ Education " to no more than 8 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
is is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigued to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which arc two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 582 sub-district boards 
bosides 457 Union Panchayats in Madras. 
This machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 214 millions in 1929-30. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
| Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
| the Boards numbered a little over 16,000 in 
1929-30, of whom 73 per cent, were elected. 
As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent, of the whole member- 
ship. Only 11 percent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1929-30 amount- 
ed to Rs. 16*37 crores, the average income of 
each board being Rs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
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rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per eent. in Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 63 per cent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markably to the front within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges. Medi- 
cal relief is also sharing with education though 
in a less degree the lion’s share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvement Trusts.— A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnporc, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act forconstituting.orincreasingthe power 
of village committees, which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920 ; and a distinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-offlcials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 119 to 
121. The total number of Municipal Councils 
rose from 73 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
to European and Anglo-Indian members further 
increased. In 1920-21 there were 54 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
a3 against 41 in the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation per head of 
population is still very low, being only about 
"8. 2. Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
waterworks schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others, 
ihc number of educational institutions main- 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
■vas 99 more than in the previous year ; while 
t! ie ,? e i bducntional charges amounted to 
Rs. 12-ei laxns. 

In the United Provinces the new District 
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Boards, wnich consist of non-official members 
only, with elected non-official Chairmen, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity tor retrench- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new Municipalities have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
they are still hampered in their work by political 
and communal obsessions. They are reluctant 
to impose new taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them. The 
restoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the duBt nuisance and the renewal of water- 
works plant are problems calling almost every- 
where for immediate solution. On the whole, 
the position is more hopeful since the rapid pro- 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested. 

In the /‘unjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilit ies 
being promising for progress In the future. Ge- 
nerally speaking the finances are in a more satis- 
factory position than was the case in previous 
years. Expenditure on water-supply schemes 
is steadily increasing. 

Three Acts of considerable Importance, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvement truBts, 
for the more effective administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 
panchayats have been passed. Further, 
Municipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form . 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government. 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
1922. Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipalfranchi.se, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax In the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- 
ed to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in eertaio 
localities ; hut is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in Independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the tewn in 
1890, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensiling 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
049,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,007 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,508. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hoogbly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the pro viueial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for social local taxation 
to this eud. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1931 Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan. C.I.E., i.c.S., Chairman; Mr. ,7. C. Muk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law; Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation ( ex-ojfficio)\ Mr. 1). J. Cohen 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabliudoyal Himatsingh, 
elected by the elected councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (b) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1011, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, o.i.E., elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. G. 
Morgan, c.i.e., elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Unsud Dowla Ral Badrldas Goenka 


Bahadur, o.i.E., Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan But, 
appointed by the Local Government. 

During the 19 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done away with and several 
roads of an iraoroved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjau Avenue, 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Ghowringhee.and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar Street on the north. 
It is intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chit-pur bridge. But at present there is 
the direct connexion between Chitpur 
bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Road, as 
hackgatc Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway, fu these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic, 
would be lict-tcr served by postponing tins 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazur which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Duni-.lcssore Road. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. NX XV 1 1 lias been published under 
Section 43 of the. Calcutta Improvement Act 
which provides inter alia for the extension of 
Chittaranjau A venue up to Raja Rujballab Street 
and for the construction of a new 84 feet 
road connecting it with Cornwallis Street. 
The section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowringhee encl is well placed for commerce 
and trade and is likely before long to gain 
increased importance by being linked up with 
Dalhousic Square by means of a new road 84 
I feet wide which the Trust proposes t.o construct 
between Mission Row and Mangoc Lane. 


In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks havo been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Chittaranjau Park and 
the other Cossiporc-Chitpore. open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 1 50 bighas respectively. 
The Cossiporc-Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area surround- 
ing the lake lias been taken in hand. Pour 
football grounds have been provided for school? 

I and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Chittaranjan 
Park lias also been provided with play grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested Area to the West of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No. XXVII. 
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The most important work which the Trust has 
in hand at present is the construction of the main 
east and west thoroughfare, 84 feet wide, across 
the centre of the city between Maniktala and 
Strand Road. The portion between Upper 
Circular Road and Chittaran jan Avenuo lias been 
completed, as also the section of this thoroughfare 
between Central Avenue and Upper Chitpore 
Road . 

The engineering works in the portion between 
Upper Chitpur Road and Strand Road have 
made good progress and Calcutta will shortly 
have a wide thoroughfare extending from Strand 
Koad to Maniktala Bridge and intersecting 
Chitpur Road, Chittaranjan Avenue, Cornwallis 
Street and Circular Road. At the instance of 
the Corporation of Calcutta, a large storm water 
relief sewer, which will drain an area of about 163 
acres, has been laid in this road from Chittaran- 
jan Avenue westwards to Strand Road. From 
there it will be carried to the river by the 
Corporation. 

Of the other schemes in progress in the centre 
of the town, the most important is the construc- 
tion of a new 60 feet road connecting Darponara- 
van Tagore Street with Pathuriaghat Street, 
its importance lies in the fact that it is portion 
of a new thoroughfare wliich will run through 
the middle of Burrabazar and connect Harrison 
Road with Nimtalla Ghat Street. The widening 
of Kalakar Street in Burrabazar, wliich 
forms the southern section of this road, will 
1 ><i taken up at once if a Bill wliich was introduced 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in February 
1031 is passed into law. 


The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores C.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringliee 
to Tollygunge. To improvo the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
iroin Ballygunge Railway Station to Chet la 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake ol 
167 highas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 


Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
Club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new seetiou of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 
Ltd., have now extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along New Sewer Road to Bally- 
gunge Station. 
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The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction 
and acquisition of land is in progress; the Board 
in pursuance of its policy of carrying out 
schemes in the centre of the town and in the 
suburbes simultancosuly, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to inert the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No. XXXIII for the improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and tlio Lake Bistrict. 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition is in progress. 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. V1I1C 
(New Ballygunge Road-Bark Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road). They arc now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Bark Circus and Middle Road 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the buBtee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustec conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes Is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare lias commenced. 
The Trust is constructing a large park near Park 
Circus, Scheme No. VIII, known as Eastern 
Bark, measuring 65 biglias. It will have a large 
playing field for football and tennis. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bom pas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz., about 9 ]>er cent, of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1 ,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria) — anothe j 250 acres. 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes : — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bastit of 
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their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g.y school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Its. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents— ground lloor rooms 
at Its. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Us. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1930-31 including 
previous year arrear was Its. 15,372. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

K errata Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme. — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings inKerbala Tank Re- housing scheme 
l ad been sold by private sale shortly after the 
Cist March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.— Seven 
Meeks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rocmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1930-31, amounted 
to Rs. 35,800. 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme.— This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. Further re-liousing scheme lias not 
been undertaken by the Trust but special facili- 
ties are offered to dlshoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 


Bridges. — Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit, the growing traffic requirements. 
Tire opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and lteliaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides — on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road. The new bridges of the 
city, will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 87 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge for which estimates amounting to 
Rs. 2,64,000 have been sanctioned is to have the 
same traffic capacity as the new Kiddcrpore 
Bridge, vir. a roadway aggregating 60 feet in 
width with two footpaths each 10 feet wide. The 
Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
lias been taken in hand, is to have a roadway 
of 30 feet (3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths 
of 0 feet each, and these are also to be the pro liable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. The Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths, 
liven London Bridge with an all-over width of 
05 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (i.e., 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic. 


Financial : — Capital charges during the year 
1930-31 amounted to Rs. 44 92 lakhs which 
included Rs. 38.19 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 9.56 lakhs on engineering works. 
The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture loan of 1920- 
21 of Its. 50 lakhs contracted for a term of 
10 years with the Imperial Bank of India as 
collateral security for a cash credit was 
recalled during 1930-31. The gross expenditure 
of the Trust on Capital Works up to 
the end of the year 1930-31 was 
Rs. 12,20,11,198. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Rs. 6,03,42,601 : 
and the revenue fund from its annual 
surplus (after providing for the service of loans) 
lias contributed Rs. 3’ 08 crores to Capital 
Works. 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


The transfer of the Trust to the Municipality 
has been effected by an Act of Legislature 
called “ The City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1025 (Bombay Act No. XVI 
of 1025). By virtue of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and rights belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested in the Muni- 
cipal Corporation for the City of Bombay which 
is referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation being also the President of the Board. 

The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Board is entrust- 
ed to a committee called the “ Improvements 
Committee" subject to the general control of 
the Board. The Improvements Committee 
consists of eighteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commeroe, one by Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and one by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectively. The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern- 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the following : — 

( i ) The Director of Development, Bombay, 
(it) the Cliairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 

(in) the Collector of Bombay, and 
( iv ) the Executive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 

and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board. 

The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat, 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi- 
tion at the meeting. The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government. 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting. He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and is 
directly responsible to the Board. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police. The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 
The Trust receives a contribution from Munici- 


pal revenues amounting fo a definite share in 
the general tax receipts — approximating to 2 
per cent, on assessments and subject to no maxi- 
in urn. Works are flnancedjout of loans raised by 
the Board. By the close of 1930-31 the Board 
had raised Its. 16,39 lakhs by loans and their 
total capital receipts (including grants of Its. 54 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Rs. 18,28 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Its. 124 lakhs on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
in the Trust and Rs. 16,82 lakhs on their acquired 
estates and office buildings. The Trust have 
provided in their ehawls accommodation for 
45,000 persons. 

The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee arc as follows : — 

Mr. Jaffcrbhoy Abdoolabhoy Lalljee, Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Ahmed F. Currimbhoy. 

Mr. C. W. E. Arbuthnot, C.i.e., B.E., b.A. 
(k.u.i.), J.I\ 

Mr. B. G. Parulekar. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco, l.m. & s. 

Dr. Alban J. de Souza, b.A., L.M. & 8. 
i.m.s. 

Mr. E. R. Hirjibehedin. 

Mr. G. G. Morarji. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. M. A. Karanjawala, m.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Mann Subedar, b.a., b.Sc. (Econ,), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Meyer Nissim, m.a. 

Mr. Moliamed Umcr Abdul Rasul. 

Mr. W. It S. Sharpe. 

Mr. It. II. Parker. 

Rao Bahadur It. S. Asavle. 

Mr. J. W. Smyth, i.c.S. 

Sir Yasantrao Anandrao Dabholkar, Kt., 
C.B.B. 

Municipal Commissioner — Mr. H. K. Kirpa- 
lani, m.a. (Bom.), b.a. (Oxon.), f.c.s. 

Chief Officer — Mr. H. B. ShivdasanI, m.a. 
(Cantab.), j.p. 

Chief Accountant — Mr. Narayen T. Chawathey, 
(on leave prior to retirement) Mr. E. B. 
Bharucha (acting). 

Estate Agent — Mr. H. G. Mhatre, L.C.E., 
A.M.I.E. 

Executive Engineer — Mr. D. N. Baria, L.C.E. 
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The Indian Ports. 

The aimtnlstratlon of the affairs of the are subject in a greater degree than those of 
larger porta (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras , Karachi , municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by lavr in At all the ports the European members con- 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose, stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
L’ney have wide powers, but their proceedings I consists malmy of European members. 


Figures for 1029-30 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) arc shown in the following table : — 


— 

| 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital 

Debt. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Calcutta 

3,43,98, 1 10 

3,65,42,388 

25,67,48,093 

Bombay 

2,99,31,018 

2,96,09,925 

22,21.13,077 

Madras 

45,31,021 

45,33,938 

1,72,80,036 

Karachi 

73,73,769 

73,61,887 

4,05,59,000 

Rangoon 

82,10,981 

81,99,554 

5,18,64,842 

Chittagong . . 

7,08,118 

8,85,071 

17,77,139* 

* Includes the first instalment of Its. 15 lakhs of 

a loan of Its. 

50 lakhs Irom th»| 


Government of Bengal. 

CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
arc as follows : — 

Sir. T. H. Elderton , Chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman and 
Traffic Manager (on leave). 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. P. 11. Brown, Mr. G. W. Beeson, Mr. 

A. M'J l>. Eddis (on leave), Mr. X. J. Nieolson 
(Offg.), Mr. T. W. Dowding, Mr. C. dcM. Xelloek 
(on have), Mr. S. 1). Gladstone (Offg.), Mr. J. 
Reid Kay. 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 
Mr. Mafk Leslie. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. — Mr. S. 0. Ghosh, Mr. Nalini llanjan 
Sarkar, Dr. Narendra Nath Law, m.a. d.l., 
p.k.s., Ph D. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr. G. L- Mehta. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation o 
Calcutta . — S. K. Roy Choudhury. 

Nominated by Government. — ('apt. C. A. Scott, 
n.s.o., k.t.m,, Mr. G. L. Colvin, c.b., c.m.g., d.s.o., 
Mr. R. J). T. Alexander, Mr. N. Pearce, Mr. M. 
Slade, 1 .0.8. 

The principal officers of the Trust are — * 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. W. A. Burns, (on 
leave), Col. II. H. Hudson, d.s.o., m.o. (Offg.). 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. N. G. Park, o.a. (on 
have), Mr. J. Hand, C.A.(Offg.). 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. R. llowley, A.K.c , 
m. inst c.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander C. V. L. 
Norcock, R.N. 

Medical Officer.— Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnet m.b.. 
F.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent.— Mr. 
J. Angus, v. inst. o.l. 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years ar3 as f oIIowb 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. Stteam. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 

Income, 


| General 

1 Exports 

Exports Tmports ’ 

Imports. Exports. Itnpbrts. 

entering the 
Port. 


Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

Tons. Tohs. Tohs; 

Toils. 

Rs. 

1914-15 

920,659 

2,633*805 700,133 

917,978 

3,714,344 

1,44, r 0,349 

1915-16 

1,054,985 

1,610,645 570,997 

788,481 

2,967,798 

1,59,35,456 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1*994,528 444,210 

686,010 

2,804,680 

1*57,28,432 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,993 363,383 

633,693 

2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1918-19 

1,097,562 

1,333,285 482,403 

375,833 

2,292*462 

1,90,53,513 

1919-20 

1,146,479 

2,264,976 G53,06B 

713,746 

2,941,846 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 413,357 

685,080 | 

4,017,314 

2,66,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 697,361 

622,411 | 

3*446*021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-23 

1,414,166 

1,174,041 304,109 

680,053 ] 

3,336,722 

2,64,75,522 

1923-24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 221,035 

761,020 ! 

, | 

3,621,243 

2,60,89.027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 290,412 

874,714 ! 

3,845,788 

2,78,23,364 

1925-26 

1,494,442 

1,796,109 352,714 

951,442 2,231,637 1,601,941 

3,887,660 

3,21,27,748 

1926-27 

1.465,854 

2,476.794 455,577 

963,297 2,344,800 1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1927-28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443 480,367 

1,007,917 2,689,187 1,606,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82.124 

1928-29 

1,750,969 

2,644,256 1,164,631 

1,049,668 2,524,201 1,706,559 

4,818,831 

3,41,82,729 

1929-30 

1,985,0-12 

3,016,185 853,452 

820,902 2,539,653 1,646,032 

4,985,999 

3.43,98,110 

1930-31 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 646,844 

553,317 2,145,837 1,552,502 

4,381,953 

2,80,73,490 


BOMBAY. 


Board of Trustees. — Nominated bit Govern- 
ment. — Mr. W. R. S. Sharpe, (Chairman) ; Sir 
Ernest Jackson, Kt., C.I.E. ; Mr. A. K. Tylden- 
I’attenson ; Mr. T. A. Stewart, l.o.s. ; Rear- 
Arlmiral H. T. Walwyn, O.B., D.s.o., R.n. ; 
Mr. Syccl Munawar ; Mr. C. W. E. Arbuthnot, 
O.I.E.; Mr. fl. K. K irpalani, l.o.s.; and Major- 
General H. Needham, C.B., C.M.G., A.s.o. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. G. 
Jj. Winterbotham ; Mr. E. C. Reid; Mr. W.L. 
Clement ; Mr. it. R. Haddow and Mr. G. H. 
Cooke. 

Elected by the Indian Merchants* Chamber . — 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., 
m.b.e.; Mr. Lalji Naranji; Mr. Lakhmidas 
Itowjee Tairsee ; Mr. Vithaldas Damodar 
Govandji and Mr. Vithaldas Kanji. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation for the 
City of Bombay. — Mr. Meyer Nissim and Mr. 
Hoosenally M. Rahimtooia. 

Elected by the MiUowners * Association . — 
Mr. A. Geddis. 


The following are the principal officers 
of the Trust ; — 

Dy. Chairman — Vacant. 

Secretary’s Department. 

Secretary, N. M. Morris, Deputy Secretary, 
A. S. Bakre, M.A., Bar-at-Law ; Dead Clerk, 
J. D. Mhatre. 

Chief accountant’s Department. 

Chief Acctt., C. P. Gay ; Deputy Acctt., J. K. 
Pereria, b.a.; Sr.Asstt. Acctt., W. E. McDonnell; 
Asstt. Acctt., R. O . Collyer ; Junior Asstt. Acctts., 

H. W. Scott and A. N. Moos. Cashier, V. D. 
.log ; By. Audit Inspectors, R. Cour Palais and 
M. J. Muraello ; Supdt., Stores Accounts Branch, 
O. Hyde; Supdt., Establishment Branch, A. 11. 
Javcri. 

Chief Engineer’s Department. 

Chief Engineer , G. E. Bennett, M.sc., M. lust. 
O.E., M.I., Mech. E. ; Deputy Chief Engineer, A. 
Hale-White, M.A., M.I.C.E.; Executive Engineers, 
F. P. G. Canon, M. Inst. C.E., G. E. Terrey, A M. 

I. c.E.« J. A. Rolfc; Senior Asstt. Engineers , 
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P. E. Vazifdar, L.C.E., t\ M. Surveyor, B.sc., 
(Glas)., A.M.I.C.E., K. L. Everatt, A.M.I.C.E., 
H. N. Baria, l.c.e., Chief Draftsman, L. B. 
Andrew, m.i. struct E. ; Personal Asst, to the 
Chief Engineer , T. B. Hawkins ; Mechanical 
Superintendent, R. MoMuiray, M.i. Mceh. E. ; 
Asstt. Mechanical Superintendents, R. B. Me 
Gregor, a.m.i.m.e., B. C. Sharpe, a.m.i.m E., 
S. J. Watt, M.l.L.K., W. O. A. Young, B.Bc., 
(Eng.) ; Chief Foreman , A. C. Strclley, M.i. 
Mar. e. 

Docks Manager's Department. 

Docks Manager, C. N. Rich, b.a.: Deputy 
Docks Managers, V. A. Borissow, W. G. H. 
Templeton and F. Seymour Williams, n.s.o. ; 
Deputy Manager (Office), P. A. Davies ; Asstt. 
Docks Managers , lx* and 2nd Grade, E. C. .Tolley, 

A. Mattes, L. E. W T alsh, E. J. Warder, E. ,1. 
Kail, D. L. Lynn, 0. 0. A. Martinez, P. B. 
Fenner. Nanabhoy Framji, Ardcshir Maneckji 
and J. M. Duarte; Cash Supervisor, T. 
D’Silva; Cashier, Robert Fernandez. 

Railway Manager’s Department. 

liailway Manager, D. G. M. Hearns ; Deputy 
Pailway Managers, A. F. Watts and II. A. 
Gaydon; A sstt. liailway Managers, S. G. X, Shaw, 
P. M. Boyce and M. E. A. Kizilhasli; Asstt. 
Traffic Supdt., W. II. Brady ; Office Supdt., 
Subrahmanya Raghunatlian . 

Port Department. 

Deputy Conservator, Commander A. G. Kincb, 
D.s.o., R.T.M. (Retired); Senior Dock Master, 
Alexandra Dock, C. H. Crole-Rees ; Dock Master- 
Alexandra Dock, E. G. Worthington ; Dock Mas- 
ter, Victoria Dock, A. J. Milnes ; Dock Master, 
Prince' 8 Dock, F. W. Lloyd ; Port Department 
Inspector and Inspector of Police, Bombay Port 
Trust Harbour Patrol, W. F. Bigg ; Office Supdt., 
Moses Samuel. 

Pilot Establishment. 

Harbour Master, R. Walker ; Master Pilots, 
J. W. Hart ; and N. E. Davidson. 

Pilots. 

G. Robson, C. T. Willson, J. L. Williams, 

G. England, 0. B. M. Thomas, J. S. Nicholson, 
R. C. Vint, A. M. Thomson, II. W. L. T. Davies, 

H. H. ChuTch, W. E. Brown, W. L. Friend, R. II. 
Friedlander, W. Sutherland and H. Lloyd 
Jones. 

Land and Bunders Department. 
Manager, F. H. Taylor, K.s.i., m.r.s.i. ; 
Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant : Personal Asstt. 
to the Land Manager, R. G. Deshmukh, b.a., 
LL.B. ; Office Supdt., W. O’Brien ; Asstt. Mana- 
gers, S. J. Plunkett, W. H. Cummings and C. P. 
Watson ; Chief Inspector, G. C. Batten berg ; 
Head Clerk, D. A. Pereira. 

Controller of Stores Department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees ; Is* Assistant,, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson : 
Statistical Supdt., H. L. Barrett. 

Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunan, 

B. A., MjD., B. cli. ; Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. 
Bana, M.B., m.k.c.s. (South District), Dr. A. D. 


Karkhanawalla, m.b.b.s. (North District) •, Super- 
intendent, Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
L.M. & S. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1930-31 amounted 
to Its, 2,49,20,731. The expenditure amount- 
ed to Rs. 2,60,98,025. The result of the year’s 
working was a deficit of Rs. 12,71,414 under 
General Account which lias been met from 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 99,520 under Pilotage Account, which 
lias been transferred to the vessels Replacement 
fund. The balance of the Revenue Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs. 70,82,740. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 11,20,159. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs. 22,09,74,009. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 186 crores in value. 

The following statement shows the number 
of steam and square rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the liar hour walls and paid dues, 
excluding those which have remained for unload- 
ing and loading in the harbour stream ; — 


Year. 


Number 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1911-12 

•• 

.. 1,519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 


. . 1,566 

2,926,506 

1913-14 


.. 1,579 

3,135,597 

1914-15 


.. 1,880 

4,417,035 

1915-16 


.. 1,794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 


.. 2,112 

5,031,572 

1917-18 


.. 2,069 

4,746,578 

1918-19 


.. 2,058 

4,526,846 

1919-20 


. . 2,164 

4,874,820 

1920-21 


.. 2,029 

4,589,627 

1921-22 


.. 2,123 

4,895,968 

1922-23 


.. 1,907 

4,429,2G3 

1923-24 


.. 2,044 

4,661,901 

1924-25 


.. 1,890 

4,500,636 

1025-26 


.. 1,894 

4,570,038 

1926-27 


.. 1,812 

4,386,312 

1927-28 


.. 2,027 

4,864,341 

1928-29 


.. 1,066 

4,828,376 

1929-30 


.. 1,965 

4,895,326 

1930-31 


.. 1,970 

4,773,492 


The two dry docks wore occupied during 
the year 1930-31 by 156 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 517,783 tons which was less than 
the previous year by 44,721 tons. 
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KARACHI, 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows : — 

Chairman. — E . M . Duggan, b. sc., m. inst. c.E. 

Appointed by Government. — Cl. N. Bower, B.A.» 
(Collector of Customs), C. C. T. Brereton, 
m.b.e., (Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Railway), Major A. G. Armstrong, 
(D. A. A. and Q. M. GL, Sind Independent 
Brigade Area). Mir Ayub Khan, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce . — 
J. R. N. (Iraham, V. C. (Graham’s Trading 
Co., Ltd.) ; (Vice-Chairman elected by the 
Board), E. L. Price, c. I. E., O.B.E., Bar- 
ut-Law, (Cooper & Co.), G. H. Rase lien, 
(Forbes, Forbes (Campbell & Co., Ltd.) , 
A. S. Micrulaehi, (Kalli Brothers). 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants' 
A 88ociai. ion. — -f ,aia Jagannath Balaram , 
b. sc., It. K. Sidhwa. 

Elected by the Bayers and Shippers Chamber . — 
.Tamshod IS . R. Mehta, Huridas Lalji. 

Elected by the Karachi Municipality.— 
Tikamdas Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon), 
Barristor-at-Law. 

The Principal Officers of the Trust arc 

Chief Engineer.— W. P. Slieplierd-Barron, 

M. (\, M. inst. O.K. 


Deputy Chief Engineer — H. A. L. French, 

M. inst. O.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglet b.a., c.a. 

Traffic Manager.— A. A. L. Flynn. 

Deputy Conservator. — J. A. Scarr. 

Chief Storekeeper. — R. A. Dondc. 

Secretary.— L. J. Mascarenhas. 

The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for tho year 1930-3. were as 
under : — 

Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs. 72,00,327. Revenue Expenditure 
Rs. 70,13,4(36. Surplus Rs. 1.86,861. Reserve 
Fund Rs. 45,19,990. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1930-31 exclusive of vessels put 
back and lisliing boats was 3,1 50 with a tonnage 
of 2,587,825 as against. 2,808 with a tonnage of 
2,603,231 in 1929-30. 970 steamers of all kinds 

entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,464,851 
against 937 and 2,495,739 respectively in the 
previous year. Of the above, 741 were of 
British nationality. 

Imports landed at the Ship Wharves during 
tlie year totalled 594,701 tons against 645,569 
tons in the previous year. Total shipments 
from the Ship Wharves were 581,725 tons in 
1930-31 against 425,020 tons in 1929-30. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees 
of the Port of Madras:--- 

Officials. — G. (i. Armstrong, O.B.K., M.c., v.i>., 
m. lust, o., Chairman and Traffic Manager; 
C. R. Watkins, G.I.E., (Collector of Customs) 
and Capt. E. H. Marsden, R. I. m. (Presi- 
dency Port Officer). 

Non-Officials.- — (1) Nominated by Government ; 
F. B. Wathen, M.B.E., V.D.. M. inst. T. ; 
Sir Percy Rothcra, Kt., q.b.e., m. inst. 

C. E., I.M. I.E. ; (2) Representing Chamber 

of Commerce, Madras. — W. O. Wright; 

D. M. Reid ; G. A. Bambridge ; F. Birley ; 
(3) Representing Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras. — M. R. Ry. M. Ct. 
M. Chidambaram Chettiyar A varga 1 ; 
Tho Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G. Narayana- 
swamy Chetty Garu, C.I.E.; (4) Representing 
Madras Trades Association.— J. M. Smith ; 
M. A. Angus ; (5) Representing Southern 
India Skin and Hido Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. — M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur M. Bala- 
sundaram Naidu Garu ; (6) Representing 
Madras Piece-goods Merchants* Associa- 
tion.— M. R. Ry. C. Subbiah Chetty 
A varga 1. 

Principal Officers are : — Chief Engineer, 

W. Fyffe, m. inst. C.E., M.l. struct. E; 
Executive Engineer, G. P. Alexander, 
a.m. inst. c.e,; Mechanical and Electrical 


Engineer, Major E. G. Bowers, m.c. 
m.i.e.e., a.i.r.o. ; Assistant Mechanical, 
Engineer, S. W. White, M.l. Mar. E. 

A. N.I.N.A.; Executive Engineer, Rao Bahadur 

K. Ganapathi Kudwa Avl, b.a., B.C.E.; 

Assistant Engineer, V. Dayananda Kamath. 

B. A., B.E.; Assistant Engineer, 8. 

Nagabushnam, b.a., m.e.; a.i.e.e. ; Assistant 
Engineer, (Electrical) ; K. Subramania 
Iyer, m.e. Deputy Traffic Manager, 
•T. G. Lord; Assistant Traffic Managers, 
F. W. Stooke ; James Chance ; M. 8. 
Vcnkataraman, b.a. and L. A. Abraham. 
b.a., p.c.i. ; Chief Accountant, Rao Bahadur 
S. Narayana Aiyar, M.A. ; Deputy Chief 
Accountant, V. Sundaramanjulu Chcttlar ; 
Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering), 
V. Muthuswami Aiyer, B.A. ; Office Mana- 
ger, G. M. Ganapathi Iyer. 

Tlie receipts of the Trust during the year 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs. 38,07,647 as against 45,31,021 in 1929-30 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 38,38,530 of which a sum of Rs. 80,000 
represents the amount transferred from revenue 
balances to the credit of certain Reserve 
funds created in 1928-29. 818 vessels with 

an aggregate net registered tonnage of 2,968,056 
tons, called at the port during the year against 
last year’s figure of 878 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 3,081,851 tons. 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of liangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government.— J. A. Cherry* 
C.I.E., M.L.c., (Chairman) ; J. It. D- 

Glascott, c.i.e., (Vice-Chairman); W. T* 
Henry M.L.C. ; Captain P. C. H. Lane, 
r.i.m. (Principal Port Officer) and A. O. 
Deas. 

Ex-officio. — Messrs. B. L. Stevenson b. A., 
I.C.8. ( Chairman , Rangoon Development 
Trust); A. R. Bennett, B. A.,M. B. e., 
(Collector of Customs) ; and J. R. D. 
Glascott, O.I.E., (Agent, Burma Railways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet; C. G. Wodehouse; 
The Hon’blc K. B. Harper and J. B. Glass. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
E. A. Heath. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Lee Boon Tin. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. — 8, N. Haji and B. T. Thakur. 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce . — 
U. Them Maung, b.a., m.m.f., m.l.c. 

Elected by the Rangoon Municipal Cor- 
poration. — M. M. Ohn Ghine, m.l.c. 


Principal Officers are— 

Secretary. — C. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant.-- D. H. James, a.C.a. 

Chief Engineer.— E. C. Niven, M. Inst. O.E. 

Deputy Conservator.— H. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager.— E. J. B. Jeffery. 

Port Surveyor.- - Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
R.N. (Retd.) 

The income and expenditure on revenue ac- 
count for the Port of Rangoon in 1930-31 
were 

Rs. 

Income . . . . . . 80,72,444 

Expenditure .. .. 80,05,416 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 5,51,61,169. The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the- 
different sinking funds on 31st March 1931 was 
Rs. 2,04,50,630. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1930-31 was 5,240,964 tons of which 
1,551,027 tons were importB, 3,671,005 tons 
exports and 18,932 tons transhipment. The 
tonnage of goods passed over the Commissioners” 
premises during the year amounted to 3,272,009 
tons. The total number of vessels (excluding 
Government vessels) entering the Port was 
1,799 with a total net registered tonnage of 
4,414,462. the number of vessels being the 
same with a decrease of 86,301 tons in the net 
tonnage as compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Kamafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an 
important Port in the sixteenth century, when 
the Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and Eastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. 

The chief exports are tea and jute and imports 
piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 


Foreign Trade 1930-31 Rs. (in lakhs). 

Imports (a) 134.79 

Export (b) 559.93 

Coasting Trade 1930-31 

Imports (c) 304.92 

Exports (d) 75.91 


Port Commissioners. 

Chairman. — A.R. Leishman, c.i.e.v.d. (on leave) 
R. L. Bliss, y.d. (officiating). 

Vice-Chairman. — A. H. Kenear, I.c.s. 


Commissioners:— Lt. Commander A. R. Rattray, 
R.I.M.; M.O. Marchant, H.S. R. Bajagian,; I. M. 
Hooper; J. A. Olive, J. Richardson; La 
Mohan Choudhury ; Rai Upendra Lai Roy 
Bahadur, b.l.; Suresh Chandra Banerjee ; 
Hajee Nazoo Meab Sowdagar. 

Secretary to the Port Commissioners .■ — Lt. Com- 
mander A. R. Rattray, r.i.m. 

* 

Port Engineer. — F. J. Green, B.se., a.m.i.o.e., 
m.i.m.e., m.i. struct. E. 

Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accom- 
modated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modern 
equipment and capable of quick despatch. 

Two additional jetty berths will shortly be 
constructed. 

Considerable improvement in the depths of 
the navigable cliannels of the Kamafuli River 
has been effected by dredging operations and 
I River training works. Further training works 
1 are now being carried out. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- that dredging and reclamation work will take. It 
patain to supply au outlet for a large area of: is anticipated, however, that it will be possible 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of to berth ships iu the new harbour sometime in 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable : 19:13 . 
mineral resources and without suitable access 

to the outside world, was first formulated by , The work is being carried out by a staff of 
the Bengal -Nagpur Railway Company, that engineers under direct charge of ail Engineer* 
the creation of such a port would have bene- ( in-Chief wiio comes under the administrative 
ficial influence on this area was unquestioned, . charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
for it is pointed out that \ izagapatam, lying development scheme, a post which is held 
as it does in front of the only practicable gap, cx . 0 ff ici() i )y the Agent of the B.N. Railway, 
in the barrier of the Eastern Ghats, is formed \ n advisory committee consisting of the above 
by nature to lie the outlet of the Central I ro- mentioned oificers and representatives of the 
vincas, from which a considerable amount of Tocal Government, the Vizagapatam port 
trade has taken this route in the past, even with ; administration and the commercial interests 
the imperfect communications, hitherto avail- j concerned, has also been constituted to advise 
able. A necessary complement of the scheme in thc development of the harbour, 
is the construction of the proposed railway from ! 

Pavvaiipuram to lUi p urwl,i c h, with the e*i»t- j Em . U(mt progl ., ss ^ bocn ma(le with tllc 
ing coastl n * h. /' l achcme and a considerable area of the Inner 

Zf Z! ! !~ ha* already been dredged to a depth of 

30 feet. A large area of land has already been 
reclaimed and development roads have been 
constructed. The quay wall for the manganese 
berth and the produce berth is completed. 
The Railway facilities in consultation with the 
Harbour are in course of lieing provided. 
Arrangements have also been made with the 
Municipality for thc supply of water to the 
harbour area during construction . 


the promised port, and obviate the long and 
expensive circuit by Calcutta. A link would 
also be supplied in the most direct route to 
ltangoon from Europe by way of Bombay, 
while, from an imperial point of view, the 
possible provision of a fortified port on the long 
and almost unprotected stretch of coast bid, ween 
Colombo and Calcutta is held to be a considera- 
tion of great importance. The lofty projecting 
headland of the Dolphin’s Nose would offer 
facilities for this purpose. 

„ , . _ .. ... .. ,| In addition to the Suction Dredger, a Rock 

The Government of India with the approval: Weaker and Dipper Dredger is at work in the 
of the Secretary ot State and the Legislative , Entrance Channel removing the rock and hard 
Assembly, have sanctioned the construction | overlay, and a Dragline Dredger for dredg- 


of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatipuram and the work is in progress. They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vizaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port, 
has accordingly been declared to be a Major 
Port. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the harbour will be carried out by 
progressive stages according to the demands 
of trade. The first stage, which is now in process 
of construction, consists of a wharf containing 
three deep water steamer berths, each of 550 
feet in length and dredged to a depth of 30 feet, 
one of which is being equipped for mechanical 
loading of manganese ore and the other two 
with transit sheds ; and a passenger waiting 
room will be provided in the vicinity for the 
convenience of Rangoon passengers. In conti- 
nuation of this wharf a lightering berth and 
deep water moorings for three additional 
steamers will be provided. 

The estimated cost of the first section includ- 
ing equipment is about 309 lakhs and the time 
required to complete it will depend on the period 


ing such areas 
shore. 


as can be reached from the 


Although it is anticipated that the completion 
of thc inner harbour and its approaches to 
the point where ocean-going vessels can be 
admitted will not be until 1933, a sufficient 
depth of water has been available over the bar 
and right up to the quays since thc end of 1930 
thus permitting trade being transferrd to the 
new quays of the inner harbour. Cargo is conse- 
quently being carried between the quays and 
steamers lying in the roads by means of lighters 
and tugs. The effect of this change Is that 
proper quays, adequate storage and proper 
railway facilities are available in place of the 
meagre facilities previously in force on the old 
wharf while the carriage of cargo between steamer 
and shore is elfected by means of lighters of 
approximately 50 tons capacity instead of by 
surf boats with a capacity of only tons per 
boat. It is therefore, apparent that the 
facilities available for trade during this inter- 
mediate stage are substantially greater than 
they have been in the past. 



Education, 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen tnus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure lias become top-heavy. The iowor 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intelli- 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
la favour of the expansion of nrimnry education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

— In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the lf»;vs and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
Instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance." 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace. Fifteen yean later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe.” 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
rt it sudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that timo onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another impetus to the Introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier In the field; for as early os in 1787 
a small group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord William Bentinck's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay'B famous minute) marks 
the somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should he neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1S35; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religlonlsts; and. in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An epoch In Indian educational history Is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on tho importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
sociity would fil er down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the Ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1885 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of gram. s-in-aid to private institutions. 
“Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has ] 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 

It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis : it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators : they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
wore not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination . 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ! and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the Institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
• • . .and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commeroe. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 1 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted tho 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curson’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universites over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent, of 
tho ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and oi inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Go- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
I would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in Its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen It, 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy.— The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by two j 
important resolutions of the Government of i 
India on Indian Educational Policy— one in 1904 j 
and the other in 1913. The resolution ; 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character 
and reviewed the state of education j 
in all its departments. The following 
passage from it summarises the intentions 1 
of Government : — '* The progressive devolution 
of primary, secondary and collegiate education 
upon private enterprise and the continuous i 
withdrawal of Government from competition , 
therewith was recommended by the Educational i 
Commission in 1883 and the advice lias generally ! 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time , 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
pie that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of ; 
institutions, both as models for private enter- j 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over; 
all public educational institutions.” 'The ! 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of ■ 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, j 
technical and elementary education. The ; 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alia, the , 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance oil private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the I 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars : 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls* ; 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was SirRarcourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain and Sir Frank Noyce 
are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively. The Department possesses an educa- 
tional adviser styled Educational Commissioner. 


The present Educational Commissioner is Mr. 
It. Littlehailes, c.i.e., m.a. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 

Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report : — 

(i) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand. 

di) The intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part o! 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

(Hi) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of Institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education . 

In Benga Ithe first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
where. It is remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission has been the Calcutta University 
itself. In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Aet of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is bow a 
‘transferred * subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a * Provincial 
reserved’ subject, i.e,, it is not within the charge 
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of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs* Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
Generalin Council for the benefit of members of 
ilia Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
lie himself is an elected member, lias brought 
the subject directly under popular control iu 
the nine major provinces ; and with the intro- 
duction in the N. W. F. Province shortly of a 
form of government similar to that in other 
j provinces, the subject will be iu charge of a 
Minister in all the provinces of India. Generally 
speaking education, excluding European educa- 
tion, is not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister ; certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 1 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants -in -aid, 
with the assistance of the inspecting staffs em- 
ployed by Government and in rarer cases by 
local bodies. 

Educational Services.—Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (ii) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (m) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1890 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in statuB, though the pay of the European 
recruit was liigher by approximately 50 per cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
ludian Educational Service. Later as a result 


of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services In India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in tills service 
should on an average bo 50 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Koyal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-Tndia services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine tiie numlter 
of Euroi>eans who may in future be recruited. 
In tliis matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must bo unfettered but we express the 
hope tluit Ministers on the one, hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indiau Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which lias 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service ; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. Those schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes — class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class 11 which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by tho changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment. But tliese results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 
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Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years Tod serve to iliustr te 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 

(a) STUDENTf. 


fear. 


In Recognised Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Males. 

| Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


1901-02 

8,493,325 

1906-07 

4,164,832 

1911-12 

5,253,065 

1916 17 

6,050,840 

1921-22 

6,401,434 

1926-27 

8,777,739 

1927-28 

9,260,266 

1928-29 

9,51 5,109 

1929-30 

| 9,748,749 


393,168 

3,886,493 

4,077,430 

579,648 

4,744,480 

4,743,604 

875,660 

6,128,725 

5,828,182 

1,156,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,527 

1,340,842 

7,742,275 

6,962,979 

1,751,611 

10,529,350 

9,315,140 

1,899,890 

11,160,156 

9,778,737 

2,032,388 

11,547,497 

10,028,086 

2,149,853 

11,898,602 

10,256,914! 


444,170 

4,521,900 

645,028 

5,388,632 

952,539 

6,780,721 

1,230,419 

7,851,946 

1,418,422 

8,381,401 

1.842,356 

11,157,496 

1,996,445 

11,775,222 

2,137,753 

12,165,839 

2,258,212 

12,515,126 


(6) Expenditure. 


1901 02 
1906-07 
1911-12 
1916-17 
1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 19 

1929- 30 


Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 


Public Funds. 

Total. 

Rs. 

1,77,03,968 

Rs. 

4,01,21,462 

2,96,34,674 

5,59,03,673 

4,05,23,072 

7,85,92,605 

0,14,80,471 

11.28,83,068 

11,49,61,178 

18,37,52,969 

15,59,23,908 

| 24,58,47,572 

10,45,80,915 

25,82,78,819 

17,12,24,514 

27,07,32,253 

17,50,03,644 

27,42,82,018 


In 1929-30, the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
Be. 27,42,82.018 of which 48 *3 per cent, came 
from Government funds, 15*5 per cent, from 
District Board and Municipal funds, 22 0 per 
cent, from fees and 34*2 per cent, from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs. 23-0-10 as follows : to Government funds 
Bs. 11-2-3, to local funds Rs. 3-9-1, to fees 
Bs. 5-1-4 and to other sources Bs. 3-4-2. 

The following table provides an interesting 


and valuable comment on the state of education 
in India in 1926-27. Although the statistical 
returns show more than 11 millions of pupils 
at school, it will be seen that over 76 per cent, 
of these are in the lower primary stage ; and it 
may safely be deducted that over 80 per cent, 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
course, the total number of pupils at school is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education, 
and a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period spent at school. 



Scholars by classes and ages (Quinquennial) in 1926 



Excludes 5,636 scholars uot shown by classes and ages in Assam, of whom 827 scholars have already been excluded in tables I V-A & IY-B. 



Scholars by classes and ages (Quinquennial) in 1926-27. 
INTERMEDIATE. DEGREE. POST GRADUATE. 



(a) Including Research Students. 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table:— 



Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

Types of Institutions. 

1929. 

1930. 

1929. 

1930. 

Recognised Institutions. 
Universities 

lb 

10 

8,078 

9,027 

Arts Colleges 

242 

241 

08,527 

70,487 

Professional Colleges 

71 

72 

1 7,052 

17,652 

High Schools 

2,834 

2.944 

873,168 

922,880 

Middle Schools 

9,753 

10,208 

1,238,808 

1,323,328 

Primary Schools 

201,088 

204,094 

9,013,591 

9,224,084 

Special Schools 

9,190 

9,257 

327,073 

331,144 

Total of Recognised Institutions 

223,794 

220,832 

| 1 1 ,547,997 

11,898,602 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,222 

34,114 

| 618,342 

016,524 

Grand total of all Institutions 

258,010 

I 200.940 

| 12,105,839 

12,515,120 


Primary Education. — The primary schools the introduction of compulsion in any part 
are mainly under the direction of the local j of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
boards and municipalities. In 1011, the late 1 mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
Legislative Council for a modified system of be within the means of the local body to carry 
compulsory primary education, but Government j out with reasonable financial assistance from 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for | Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
llnancial reasons. In recent years, eight pro- j pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa- jsion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay tion of particular classes and communities and 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill for special exemption from attendance in cases 
which was passed into law in February 1918. of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
The other private Bills which followed were school is generally defined as one mile from the 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February child’s home. The employment of children, 
1919, of Bengal passed In May 1919 and of the i who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces ; provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Act in May 1920, the Madras Act in December I Government, education where compulsory shall 
1920 and the Assam Act in 1025. The City be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
1920 extends generally the provisions of j has recently been amended so a< to allow fees 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation to be charged in schools under privato manage* 
also enabling it to introduce free compulsory ment situated in areas where education is 
education ward by ward. Not content with i compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act j places lor power pupils in such schools in areas 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
education and to make better provision for the j are the ordinary provisions of the various 
management and control of primary education ! provincial Education Acta. Local bodies have 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Bombay and i not however shewn as yet any groat alacrity 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
tnun icipalities , the Bengal Primary Education Act , ed them by these Acts. 

applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, i Primary Education Committee.;— A Com- 
but is capable of extension to rural areas, mittee was appointed in 1920 to enquire into 

Boys only are included within the scope of the i ( i ) The existing facilities for primary educa- 

Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts. tion for boys and girls in the N. W. F. 1\, 

while the Central Provinces Act is capable of ! Ajmcr-Merwara and Delhi 

extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are j ( ii ) the possibility of expansion whether on 
applicable to both sexes. The United Provinces j voluntary or compulsory basis with special 

legislature passed a Becond Primary Education regard to the attitude and aptitude of the 

Act in 1926, viz., the United Provinces District 1 local population ; and 

Boards Primary Education Act. It allows ! (Hi) the necessity for providing special 
the District Boards to Introduce compulsion j facilities for the community, generally 

within their areas. All the Acts are drafted I known as “untouchables”, and to make 

on very similar lines. If a local body at j recommendations. 

a special meeting convened for the purpose! This committee reported in 1930 and the 

decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 1 Government of India passed their orders in 1931. 
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The following table show's the urban and rural areas In which compulsion had been introduced 
by tlie year 1929-30 



Areas under “ Compulsion.” 

Province. 

Acts. 





Urban areas. 

Rural areas. 

Madras . . . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

Towns. 

25 

Villages. 

206* 

Bombay . . 

Bengal . . 

United Proviu- / 
ces. \ j 

Punjab . . . . | 

Bihar and Orissa . 1 
Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Assam 

Delhi 

Primary Education (District Municipalities 
Act, 1918) 

City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1920 
Primary Education Act, 1923 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education Act, 1920. 
Primary Education Act, 1919 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1 925 
(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) 

4 

1 

5 

1 

30 

40 

1 

13 

*i 

150 

378 

2,303 

4 

90* 

*0 

i 

Total 

133 

3,137 


N.B . — -This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


* Village centres, with 193 feeder villages. 

The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the 31st March 1930, there were 204,094 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taining 9,224,084 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1929-30, amounted to Its. 7,91,07,418. 

Secondary and High School Education.— 

In 1911-12 there were 1,219 high schools in 
India and in 1929-30 the number had risen 
to 2,944, the nnmbet of scholars in the 
former year being 390,881, and in the 
latter year 922,880. Some attempts have 
been made to give a greater bias to- 
wards a more practical form of instruction 
in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ * one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non- literary pursuits.*' 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were Btarted in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
Included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tents and 


of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to Bpecial Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Bajpu tana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board. But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them : and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and tills division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
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education of the domiciled community haa prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty Is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
iacilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
to higher education in Indian colleges. 

Medium of Instruction in public schools. 
—The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defen ded by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved of 
schemes providing for the recognition of local 
vernaculars as media of instruction and examina- i 
tion in certain subjects. 

Cadet Training. — Provision has been made 
by the Government, of India for the training of 
cadets for the Mercantile Marine Service and a 
ship “ J.M.M.T.S. Duffcrin ” 1ms been stationed 
for this purpose in Bombay waters. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of 
t.lie boy scout movement in public schools 
which has had an excellent effect in all provinces 
in creating amongst hoys an active sense of good 
discipline. During the year 1 929-30 almost every 
province showed an increase in the number of its 
scouts. In Madras there were 13,517 scouts of 
all ranks and the movement there is rapidly 
spreading into the villages. The number of 
scouts of all ranks in Bombay was 20,776. In 
the Central Provinces, the enrolment increased, 
from 20,159 to 28,801, the increase being the 
highest in all India. In the North-West, Frontier 
Province also scouting is nourishing. The most 
notable event, however, in the annals of the 
movement in India was the International Jam- 
boree which was held at Birkenhead in England 
m 1929, and was attended by representative* 
contingents of scouts from several provinces. 

Girl Guide Movement. — 'Phis movement is 
making steady progress. During the year 
1929-30 there was a marked increase in* the 
number of girl guides in Madras and in tlu* 
United Provinces, from 2,749 to 3,901 and from 
873 to 5,267 respectively. In Burma guide lite- 
rature was being translated into the vernacular 
while a magazine was started. The movement 
is receiving great encouragement from Govcrn- 
Jiient in the shape of annual monetary contri- 
butions in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
oeen made for medical inspection of scholars. 
as reported by one province, the inspection, 
enough necessarily somewhat perfunctory, is 
bf value. Some provinces are endeavouring to 
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improve their systems in order to make them 
more effective and useful. 

Intermediate Colleges.— One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow, Dacca and Ali- 
garh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
night schools from the rest of the school classes. 
The separated classes have been combined 
together and the control over them has been 
transferred from tho University to a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such 
a Board was constituted forthe Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 192L It contains twenty-two 
members of whom seven are elected by the 
University. The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in the same year. 
It consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately one-quarter represent the Univer- 
sities in the Province. The Intermediate 
Examination Board of tho Aligarh Muslim 
University was brought into existence by an 
Ordinance framed in 1922. It is composed of 
eight membors. The Ajmer Board is composed 
of 38 members. 

Professional and Technical Education.— 

A research institute in agriculture 
was started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- 
ences have been held at Pusa, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
on Agricult ure has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial imitations are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important are tho 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
tho Product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a 
Technical Institute is in existence at 
Cawnpore and a Mining School at Dhanbad. 
Mining and metallurgy are also taught by the 
Mining and Metallurgical College at Benares 
which provides a 4-ycar course leading to a 
B, So. degree in each subject. 
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The majority of these institutions are not under the control of provincial department 
of education. The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions 
and of students attending them 


Type of Institution. 

1929. 

1 

930. 


j Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Training colleges and normal 

766 

32,751 

7«s4 

33,481 

schools for teachers. 




Law colleges and schools 

16 

7,572 

10 

7,585 

Medical colleges and schools . . 

41 

9,693 

45 

10,679 

Engineering colleges and 

17 

4,159 

IS 

4,349 

schools. 





Agricultural colleges a n d 

23 

1,604 

24 

1,529 

schools. 





Commercial colleges a n d 

1 56 

8,676 

144 

9,175 

schools. 




Forest colleges 

<> 

107 

2 

102 

Veterinary colleges 

Technical and Indus trial 

3 

428 

3 

464 

492 

27,266 

497 

23,343 

schools. 




Schools of Art 

12 

2,331 

16 

2,396 

Total ( B ritish India) 

1 ,528 

94,587 

1,549 

93,103 


Universities. 

There are now eighteen Universities in India, of which two are situated in Indian States. AH 
these Universities have been incorporated by law for the time being in force. The following 
statement gives the dates of the various Uuiversity Acts and the territorial jurisdiction of the 
different Universities : — 


No. 

University. 

1 

Calcutta 

- 

Madras 

3 

Bombay 

4 

PUNJAB 

E 

Allahabad . . 

G 

BE 1 ? ARKS HINDU 

7 

Mysore 

8 

PATNA 

9 

OSMANIA 

10 

Dacca 

11 

Aligarh Muslim 

12 

Rangoon 

13 

Lucknow 

14 

DELHI 

15 

Nagpur 

16 

ANDHRA * 

17 

AGRA 

18 1 

Annamalai . . 


j Dates of Acts. j Territorial jurisdiction, 

. 1857, 1004, 1905 7ueTltengaT and Assanfand certain adjacent* 
1921. Indian States. 

. 1857, 1904, 1905 and The Presidency of Madras excluding cer- 
1923. tain parts of the Tclugu country and 

Coorg and certain Indian States. 

. 1857, 1904, 1905 and The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
1928. Indian States (Baroda, etc.). 

. 1882, 1904 A 1905 . . Tbe Punjab, the North-West Frontier 

Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Patiala, etc.). 

. 1887, 1904, 1905 and Allahabad. 

1921. 

.Oct, 1915 .. .. Benares District. 

. July 1916 . . . . Mysore State. 

. Sept. 1917 and 1923.. Bihar A Orissa and adjacent Indian 
States. 

.1918 .. .. Hyderabad. 

. April 1920 . . . . Radius of 5 miles. 

. Sept. 1920 . . . . Radius of 10 miles. 

. Oct. 1920 and 1924 .. Barma 

. Nov. 1920 .. ..Local. 

. March 1922 . . . . Delhi. 

. June 1923 . . . . The Central Provinces and Berar. 

. Jan. 1926 . . . . Parts of the Telegu Country of the Madras 

Presidency. 

. April 1927 . . . . United Provinces (excluding the territorial 

jurisdictions of Allahabad, Benares, 
Aligarh and Lucknow Universities), 
Rajputana and Central India. 

. January 1929 __ .. Radius oH0 mileB. 

* Actually established after 1925-26. 
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The first University in India, that of j 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 i 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added.; 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart, 
and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
i.e„ from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
universitv education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had 
been carried on so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows : — 


University. 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 

Calcutta 

58 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

8,001 

Madras 

53 

10,216 

Punjab 

24 

6,558 

.Allahabad 

l__ 33 

>7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no longer possible without 
a serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution of 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residential universities in addition to the 
existing affiliating universities. The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communnl feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. The new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to he followed in univer- 
sity reform. 

The Universities of Calcutta and the 
Punjab. — These two Universities alone 
still retain their old form. On the 
27th March 1921 an amending Act was 
passed by which the Govern or- General 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University and now the head of the provincial 
government is the Chancellor of each of the older 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which is now organised so 
as to include a larger educational element. Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, all 
other members being elected by the Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction who 
is a member ex-officio. The secretarial work is 
under the direction of the Registrar. The 
legislative body is the Senate which consists of 
from 76 to 1 00 members, 80 per cent, of whom are 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 


is divided into Faculties, which are in most cases 
those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
neering. There is an oriental faculty in the Pun - 
jab University alone. There are also Boards of 
Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
books or books which represent the standard of 
knowledge required in the various examinations. 
The newer universities differ considerably from 
the older universities in constitution. 

Post-graduate work. —Apart from the 
general tightening up of university control 
over its colleges, the chief feature of 
university development since the passing 
of the Act of 1904 has been participation 
i by the universities in post-graduate teaching 
and research. In Madras a small number 
1 of university professors have been appointed ; 
in the Punjab the services of a certain number 
of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
; lectures to post-graduate students under the 
; auspices of the University. But the most 
j notable advanco has been made In Calcutta, 

! owing to the energy of the late Sir Asutosh 
i Mookerjee and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
I Nath Palit and of Sir Rash Bchari Ghosh. In 
1 1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. In accordance with its report, new 
regulations have been passed by the Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in arts and science In Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been invited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate. A Committee wa3 
| appointed by the Senate of the Calcutta Univer- 
| sity to consider a draft Bill for the reconstitution 
and re organisation of the University but it had 
not submitted its final report at the close of the 
year 1929-30. Another Committee which was 
appointed to consider the question of the future 
of the post-graduate department and connected 
financial problems submitted its report in 1930. 

The University of Madras. — This Is one 
of the older universities. It has recently been 
reconstituted. The reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University in so far as the city of Madras is 
concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
over its mofussil colleges which remain affi- 
liated to it. The administration of the University 
: is In the hands of a Senate which has been 
so constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control over 
! the details of administration has been decentra- 
I lised. The affairs of the University are managed 
by the Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
1 new body, has charge of the academic matters. 
The affiliated colleges have till recently been 
entrusted to the care of a new organisation 
1 called the Council of Affiliated Colleges which 
i has been abolished by the Madras University 
Amendment Act of ]929. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
Universit y as its Visitor with certain emergency 
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powers. The Governor of Madras continues 
to bo a Chancellor. Th6 Vice-Chancellor is an 
elected whole-time officer. 

The University of Bombay.— A new Act 

was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
Bombay Presidency in i928 to reconstitute the 
University of Bombay so as to enable the Univer- 
sity to provide greater facilities for higher educa- 
tion and to conduct postgraduate teaching and 
research in all branches of learning, including 
technology, while continuing to exercise due 
control over the teaching given by colleges 
affiliated to it from time to time. The chief 
provisions of the Act are to extend the elective 
principle to the composition of the various bodies 
of the University and to entrust, the technical 
part of the work to a newly constituted body, 
the Academic Council, which is composed en- 
tirely of persons connected directly with educa- 
tion. The Act also provides that Government 
shall hereafter make an annual grant of 
Ks. 1,17,000 to the University. The size 
of the Senate has been raised from 100 to 150 
members (excluding donors and nominees of 
donors) of whom 93 are elected members. This 
Act was enforced in 1929. 

The University of Allahabad —This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921 an Act was passed with 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. The Agra Univer- 
sity has now relieved it of its affiliating functions. 
The Governor-General is Visitor, and the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces Chancellor. The Vice- 
Chancellor is a whole-time officer. There is a 
Court, an Executive Council, an Academic Council, 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
ture only, a Council of Associated Collates, die. 

The University maintains a good reputation 
for research work carried out by staff and 
students. 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
in the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi- 
lar in Its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors er-oficio. 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools. This University has been re- 
cognised by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
being in force, that is to say, its examinations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corresponding examinations and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law In British India. 

The Patna University.— Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
the old. Patna University, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features 
a university of the old type, but certain 


innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who Is the Governor of the province, may 
■mcul any proceeding of the University which 
is not iji conformity with the Act and the 
Regulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle has been extended, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons of their principals. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority in academio matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review . The Vice-Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
Inspect all colleges of the University. The col- 
leges affiliated to the University are of two kinds: 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated within a specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in one of 
the four following towns : Muzutf arpur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Hazaribagh. This distinction, 
however, iKitwecn “ college of the University” 

| and “ external colleges ” is no longer considered 
necessary, and the local Government have 
accordingly introduced a Bill in the local Lcgis- 
tive Council to do away with it. The Syndicate 
has been reconstituted and now consists of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, nine teachers and seven non-teachcrs. 

The Osmania University, Hyderabad — 

The Osmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. The fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
is compulsory in the case of all students. There 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. The constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies. 
There is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
noth ex-oflicio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of the University including general super- 
vision and control over colleges is vested in the 
Council which is the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, tnz., the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1919. The Osmania 
University has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to say 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examination? 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British India. 

The Hindu University , Benares.— The crea- 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university Is not. 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 
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It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener 
pics are not diffused by the necessity of super 
vising distant coUeges nor is its vitality impaired 
bv the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising its own teaching 
It is therefore the first Indian university whicl 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution I 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing lino is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a 8enate, with 
an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the 8enate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. With a few* 
exception it is composed ontirely of Hindus. 
The senate has the entire charge of the organisa- 
tion of instruction In the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina- 
tion and discipline of students, and the confer- 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees. The 
Standing Finance Committee, which has recently 
been constituted by an amendment of the Act, 
is a powerful body without whoso approval no 
expenditure other than that provided for in the 
Budget shall he incurred by the University. 

The University of D cca. — With the 
modification of the Partition of Bengal 
In 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital o< 
the separate province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
a committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should he of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the limits 
of the city of Dacca. The committee which 
was presided over by tho late Mr. It. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its repori 
later in the year. The report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the students. The University was to he 
very largely a State institution, and practically 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
Body, to be called the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was' to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
uovernment, and In other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full soheme was 
estimated at 58 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net oost was put down to nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about flj 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela- 

12 


| borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State's sanction) could be taken In hand, the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr. L. 
(now Sir) P. J. Hartog, c.lb.. was appointed 
the first Vice-Chancellor. The Act has since 
been umended in order to make the Executive 
Council the chief authority of the University. 

The Aligarh Muslim University.— 
It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
years ago to plaoe the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
which three years later was converted Into the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement in favour of transforming this 
collegeinto a teaching and residential university 
Rtartod, as early as the end of the last century. 
In 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal which resulted In the 
collection of large subscriptions. A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a consulta- 
tive committee was formed. Bub the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali- 
garh In particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions In other parts of India. 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University Association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the Raja (now 
Maharaja) of Mahmudabad, when It was 

E reposed that the meeting recommends to the 
[oslem University Foundation Committee the 
acceptance of the Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University. It was evident 
at the meeting that a large number of Indian 
Moslems were not prepared to accept a consti- 
tution for their university similar to that of 
the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 
passed : — 

“ That this meeting of the Moslem Univorslty 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 

1 7th February 1917, D. 0. No. 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the .Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at Its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its ex-officio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Fducation Member for 
the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Council." 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced Into the Council and was passed in 
September 1920. The Act came into force cc 
December 1st, 1920. 

The University has lately been overhauled in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Rahimtoola Enquiry Committee. 
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The University of Rangoon.— Plans for » 
university in Burma had been under consider- 
ation for some years. After his arrival in Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc- 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals ; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and mors 
advanoed provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of the province in one 
immediate neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teaching and residential college at Rangoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. The 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
1923. The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements In the com- 
position of the Council and invested the reformed 
Council with greater discretionary powers in 
matters affecting public interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofusssil 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges. In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and aspirations of the province. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vlce- 
OhanoeUor. tlte Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Council is the 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor- General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause Inspection to be made. The University 
Is building up an impressive record of research 
work. 

The Lucknow University.— The founda- 

tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the people of Oudh. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920. The 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with j 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Executive , 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (8) the j 
Academic Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade- j 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference ; 
(a Sub-Committee of the Court) deals with j 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power as in the \ 
case of the Rangoon University and other new, | 
or reorganised, universities. The chief need! 
of the University is a Maternity Hospital for j 
the Medical College. Students have now to go; 
to Madras for practical training in gyneecology . | 

The Delhi University. — The Delhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- 


ment in relation to It. It is a unitary teaching 
and residential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission for the Dacca Univorsity, possess- 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The 
Act provides for two schemes — a provincial and 
a permanent one. Under the provisional scheme, 
which is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in their 
existing buildings. They also retain interme- 
diate classes. But there have been instituted, 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate teaching. The matriculation exam- 
i nation of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- 
versity courses. The permanent scheme con- 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi 
City would become intermediate institutions 
and that degree classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi. 
There would be halls and hostels where students 
| would receive tutorial Instruction. The Inter- 
| mediate Examination of an Indian University 
l or an equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University. The 
I Govern or- General is the ex-officio Chancellor. 
There is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor 
1 and a Rector. The principal governing bodies 
of the University are a Court, an Executive 
Council and an Academic Council. A scheme 
for the reorganisation of the University is at 
present under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Nagpur University— This Uni 

versity was created by an Act passed in 1923. 
Its constitution follows the recommendation? 
of the Calcutta University Commission and 
the provisions in other University Acts in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions, 
in particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in the matter of the appointment of the Cham 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
! powers and duties, the composition and fune- 
! tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
! with Government. The University Act pro- 
vides in the first imt&nce for a University of an 
examining and affiliating type in which the 
existence of the colleges is preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre ol 
.Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
a managing and teaching body which m«y 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either by taking over 
blue management of existing colleges or by insti- 
tuting and maintaining its own colleges. 

Andhra University — In January I92fi* 
the Governor- General accorded his assent to 
an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madras 
Presidency. The new University is called 
the Andhra University and Is of an affiliating 
type and all colleges located in the Telugu coun- 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical, have become affiliated colleges- 
The University endeavours to develop scien- 
tific and technical education with specw* 
reference to the industries of the Telugu 
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districts; it appoints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development in the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination, and also aims at the ultimate 
establishment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu districts. 


It has recently been amended to provide for 
the payment to the University of a non-rcour- 
ring endowment grant of Rs. 27 lakhs, an annual 
block grant of not less than Rs. li lakhs for the 
general expenditure of the University and a non- 
recurring grant of not less than Its. lakhs for 

buildings and equipment. The headquarters 
of the University have been located at Vizaga- 
patam. 

Agra University. — This University was esta- 
blished and incorporated by the Agra University 
Act, 1926 (United Provinces Act, No. VIII of 
192H). It is a purely affiliating University and 
shas relieved Allahabad University of its “ exter- 
nal side ” its territorial jurisdiction embraces 
the United Provinces (excluding the territorial 
limits of the Allahabad, Benares Hindu, Ali- 
garh Muslim and Lucknow Universities), Raj- 
putana and Central India. 

The Annamalai University, Chidambaram, 
Madras Presidency.— This is a teaching and 
residential University incorporated by an Act 
of the Legislative Council of the Madras Presi- 
dency (Madras Act No. I of 1929). It owes Its 
foundation largely to the generosity of Sir 
Annamalai Chettiyar who has handed over to the 
University certain institutions established and 
maintained by him at and near Chidambaram 
with all the projicrties attached thereto and lias 
also given a sum of Its. 20 lakhs towards the 
creation of an endowment fund. The aim of the 
University is to encourage higher education, 
and research in the Tamil districts of the Madras 
Presidency. The Administration of the Univer- 
sity is in the hands of a Syndicate, a Senate, 
a h'lnance Committee and an Academic Council. 
The Act provides for a continuous connection 
with the University of Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 
and his successor, as the Founder of the Univer- 
sity, with certain powers and privileges. The 
Governor- General is the Visitor of the Univer- 
sity. The Governor of Fort St. George is the 
Chancellor of the University and the Vice- 
Chancellor is appointed by the Chancellor from 
a panel of three persons recommended by the 
Founder. 


Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Tnter-Uni- 
versify Board came into being during 1925. 
Jwelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board, Its functions are ; — 


(a) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 
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(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 

(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(g) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

The Board lias not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it lias done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. It 
also put certain universities into touch with 
distinguished teachers from abroad who were 
available for lecturing at University oentres 
and arranged for two sectional conferences — 
the one of representatives of the five universi- 
ties in the United Provinces and the other of 
representatives of the two universities in Bengal. 
In addition to the Hand book of Indian Uni- 
versities, tin; Board has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “ Facilities for Oriental Studies and 
Research at Indian Universities." 

Education of Indian Women and Girls — 

There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
In the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medlcai 
course for medical students. The Shreematl 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women's 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve. It Is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All-India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. Recently, an All-India Women’s Educa- 
tion Fund Association has been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establisldng 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
I reported at the end of the year recommending 
ithe establishment of such a college "on 
i absolutely new JInos which would synthesise 
j the work of existing provincial colleges by 
! psychological research ’’ and the Governing 
i Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the A nuual General Meeting of the Association 
i which has adopted It. 
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The comparative statement below shows the state of women's education during 1929-30 : — 



Institutions. 

Scholars. 


1930. 

1920. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1930. 

1920. 

1 Increase 
or 

Decrease. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

For Females. 

Recognized institutions- - 
Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges 

High Schools 

Middle Schools 

Primary Schools . . 

Special Schools 

Unrecognized institutions 

19 

8 

302 

779 

31,408 

394 

3,695 

19 

7 

278 

743 

30,303 

389 

3,430 

‘ + 1 
+ 24 
+ 36 
+ 1,105 
+ 6 
+ 265 

1,519 

240! 

72,597 

306,346 

1,193,312 

15,227 

78,596 

1,364 

997 

63,604 

95,870 

1,133,043 

14,641 

76,872 

+ 155 
+ 13 
+ 8,993 
+ 10,467 j 
+ 60,269 ; 

+586 ! 
+1,721 j 

Total . . J 

36,605 

35 169 | 

+ 1,436 

1,467,83?! 

1,385,630 

+82,207 ! 


Education in the Army.— The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities a re directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows 

(t) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(a) develop his training faculties ; 

(fr)lmprove him as a subject for military 
traiuing and as a citizen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 

(it) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(tit) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a tody of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales 1 Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun.— A Royal 
Military College has been established at Dehra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Chiefs* Colleges. — -For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 


the Indian continent, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, viz : — 

(t) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Rajputaua 
Chiefs; 

(/I) Daly College, Indore, tor Centra] India ; 
Chiefs ; j 

(<ii) Aitchipon College, Lahore, tor Punjab ' 
Chiefs; 

(iv) Rajkumar College, Bajkote,for Kathia 
war Chiefs ; and 

(r) llajkumar College, Raj pur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 

In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach English Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equi valent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standard called the Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College. The examination for tills 
Diploma is also held by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent tu 
thatof the B. A. diploma of an Indian ynJversin. j 
Indigenous Education.— Of the 12,515,126 
scholars being educated in India 616,524 arc 
classed as attending 'private* or 'un-recog* 
nised ' institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har* 
d war and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s school at j 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi’s ! 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every l»ig 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
* national ’ atmosphere and are possibly destined 
to play an important partin the future of India 
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The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countries — 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. Thirty years ago the number of 
Indian students in Great Britain was 400. The 
number now is well over 2,000, and including 
students at Universities on the Continent and 
in the United States of America the total number 
who arc abroad in one year is not less tlian 
2,500. The known figures for Great- Britain 
during the year 1020-30 are as follows 


Institutions. No. of 

Students. 

1. Oxford University .. .. 52 

2. Cambridge University . . . . 105 

3. London University and other 

Institutions at London . . 003 

4. Other English Universities and 

Welsh Universities . . . . 338 

5. Scottish Universities . . . . 261 

(5. Irish Universities . . . . 70 

7. Inns of Court 583 

Total 2,402 


As far as can be ascertained, thero wore 25 
Indian students at French Universities, 46 in 
German Universities and 205 in the Colleges 
and Universities in the United States of America 
in 1029-30. The last figure excludes a number 
of Indians of the student type who were em- 
ployed in industrial and professional training of 
various kinds but, whose names arc not recorded 
on the books of any University or College. 

Hartog Committee on Education.— The 

most notable event in recent years has liven the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee to 
the Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to make 
enquiries into the growth of education in British 
India and to prepare a “review of the growth 
of education” with particular reference to its 
organisation in British India and its relation 
to ]H)litieal and constitutional conditions 
and potentialities of progress. Hie report of 
the Committee has been published and 
constitutes a valuable document on the 
present state of education in India. 

A Commission appointed by the Iucrnationnl 
Missionary Council and presided over by Dr. 
A. I). Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
recently toured India with a view to investigat- 
ing the various problems connected with the 
higher education provided by the various 
Missionary bodies working in India. They 
have now published their report. 


The following table gives the latest available figures and other particulars about the 
Universities: — 


STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA, 1030. 
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In Affiliate 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


i . Calcutta . . 

Tea ching 
and Affi- 
liating. 

1857 

A., Sc., L., 
M., Eng. 

201 

1,311 

1,142 

27,558 

: 1,084 

The University also 
awards degrees in 
Commerce and 

Education. 

2, Bombay.. 

T e a c hing 
and Affi- 
liating. 

1857 

A., Sc., L., 
M. 

4 

521 

63 

! 

i 

| 

12,607 

1,1 40 

The University was 
reconstituted in 
1028. It also 
awards degrees in 
Commerce, Edu- 
cation Agricul- 

ture! and Engi- 
neering. 


* Abbreviations A. — Arts ; Ag.= Agriculture ; Com . => Commerce ; Ed . = Education ( Teach - 
•ng); Eng.= Engineering ; F.= Forestry ; F. A. ^ Fine A rte ; L.—Law ; M. = Medicine ; O. ^Oriental 
Learning; Sc. —Science ; Tech .— Technology; Th. ^Theology. 

V.£f. — The term ‘‘Affiliated Colleges’* in cols. 6 and 8 of the table means all colleges affiliated 
to, associated with, or recognised by, a University. 
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Statistics of Universities in India, 1930. 
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No. of 
Members of 
Teaching 
Stiff. 

No. of 
Students. 

s who 
rts and 


University. 

I 

Type. 

2 

Original Date oi 

03 tion. 

Faculties.* 
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ti 
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.2 a 

^ s 
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In University De- 
partments. 
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leges. 

No. of Student 
o graduated in A 

Science, 

Remarks. 

10 

3. Madras . . 

T c a c hing 
and Affi- 
liating. 

1 

1857 

A., Sc., L., 
M., Eng., 
Ed., Apr., 
Com., F. 
A.,0. 

26 

1,291 

110 

16,2*6 

1,979 

The University was 
reconstituted 1 n 
1923. It also 

awards degrees or 
diplomas In Orien- 
tal Learning and 
Economics. 

4. Punjab .. 

Tcac hing 
and Affi- 
liating. 

1882 

0., A., Sc., 
M., L., 
Ag.,Com. 

72 

852 

255 

14,307 

1,202 

Faculty of Arts in- 
cludes Education. 

5. Allahabad. 

Unitary .. 

1887 

A., Sc., L„ 
Com. 

10S 


1,626 


277 

The University was 
reconstituted in 
1921. 

6. Benares 
Hindu. 

Unitary . . 

1916 

A., Sc., 0., 
Th. L., 
M. 

188 


2,533 


198 

Faculty of Science 
includes Engi- 

neering. The Uni- 
versity also 

awards diplomas 
in Education. 

7. Mysore! .. 

Unitary . . 

1916 

A., Sc., 

Eng., & 
Tech., M. 

271 


3,127 


387 

The University is 
located at two 
Centres — Mysore 
and Bangalore, it 
also awards de- 
grees in Commerce 
and Education. 

8. Patna 

Affiliating . 

1917 

A., Sc., Ed., 
i L., Eng. 
M. 


323 


4,869 

385 

.... 

9. Osmaniaf 

Teaching.. . 

1918 

A., Th., Sc. 
M., Eng., 
Ed., L., 
Tech. 

117 

35 

734 

218 

70 


10. A 1 i g a rh 
Muslim. 

Unitary . . 

1.920 

A., Sc., L., 
Ed., Th. 

74 

84 

885 

816 

176 

There are no Facul- 
ties, but there are 
Departments of 
Studies in various 
subjects. Figures 
for the Intermedi- 
ate College of the 
University are 
shown under"Affl- 
liated Colleges,” 


* Abbreviations : — -A .--Arts : Ag.~ Agriculture ; Com.= Commerce ; Ed .—Education Teaching) : 
Eng .—Engineering; ¥ .-Forestry ; F. A. Fine Arts : It.— Law ; M.— Medicine; 0. -Oriental 
Learning ; Ha.-- Science; Tech.— Technology ; Th.— Theology . 


t Situated in an Indian State and outside British India. 

N.B. — The term “ Affiliated Colleges ” in cols. 6 and 8 of the tabic means ail colleges affiliated 
to, associated with, or recognized by, a University. 

A dotailed account of the old and new Universities is given in the preceding paragraphs- 
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1 L . Rangoon . . 

Teaching 

and 

Residen- 

tial. 

1920 

A., Sc., M. 
Eng., F., 
Ed. 

134 

12 

1 ,833 

106 

129 

There are no Facul- 
ties but there 
are Boards of Stu- 
dies In various 
subjects. 

12. Lucknow . 

Unitary . . 

1920 

A., Sc., M., 
L., Com. 

113 

10 

1 ,638 

54 

‘ 146 

Diplomas in Educa- 
tion and Oriental 
Languages are 

also awarded. 

13. Dacca . . 

Unitary . . 

1921 

A., Sc., L.. 

97 


1,288 


150 

Figures for the 
Teachers’ College, 
Dacca, which is 
associated with 
the University, are 
not given. Medical 
students, who 
take their Science 
courses at the 

University, are 

also excluded. 

The University 
also awards de- 
grees in Commerce 
and Education. 

U. Delhi .. 

Teaching . . 

1922 

A., Sc., L. 

11 

88 

105 

1,605 

202 


<5. Nagpur . . 

T e a c hing 
and Affi- 
liating. 

1923 

A., Sc., L., 
Ed., Ag. 

5 

118 

216 

1,879 

200 


Hi. Andhra . 

Affiliating . 

1926 

A., Sc., M., 
Ed.. 0. 


309 


3,537 

405 


17. Agra 

Affiliating . 

1927 

A., Sc., 

Com., 

L., Ag. 


332 


2,558 

531 


18. Annamalai 

University. 

1929 

A., Sc., 0. 

56 




613 



No examination was 
held during the 
year. 


* Abbreviations A. = Arts ; Ag. —Agriculture ; Com -- Commerce ; Ed.- Education (Teaching) -, 

hn 8-~ Engineering ; F -Forestry; F. A.** Fine Arts ; h.^Law ; M. — Medicine ; O. Oriental 


Learning ; Sc.~ Science-, Tcoh .-Technology ; Th. —Theology. 

N R - — The term " Affiliated Colleges ” in cols. 0 anti 8 of the table meanB all colleges affiliated 
to, associated with, or recognised by, a University. 

A detailed account of the old and new Universities is given in the preceding paragraphs. 
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Education in Madras. 
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Education in Madras. 
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Education in Bombay. 



Number of primary schools .. .. .. •• ..1 1,481 * 1,506 | 1,535 1,620 1.688 1,709 
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Education in Bengal. 
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Education in Bengal. 
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Education on Burma. 



Includes also vernacular high schools. 

Includes Federated Shan States. 
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( j) Includes Rs. 78,146 and Rs. 4,012 paid by the Govts, of Bengal <ft Assam, respectively, to the Hazaribagh Reformatory School. 

(k) Includes Rs. 90,484 and Rs. 3,093 paid by the Govts, of Bengal and Assam, respectively, for the Hazaribagh Reformatory School. 

( l ) Includes Rs. 22,20,900 from Govt. Funds. 

(m) Includes Rs. 1,07,065 from Govt. Funds. 
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Education in the Central Provinces and Berar. 




Female Scholar s in Recognised Institutions. 
In arts college s . . . . . . . . 


Education in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Education in Assam. 



Middle Schools .. .. /English .. 16 ; 16 20 21 25 27 

\ Vernacular .. 15 13 12 11 18 22 

Number of primary schools . . . . . . 376 j 397 409 469 513 589 



Female Scholars in Recoan ised Institutions. 
In arts colleges . . . . 


Education in Assam. 
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Education in Coorg. 



imber of primary schools 
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Female Scholars in Recognised Institutions. 

In arts colleges 

In high schools 

Middle Schools .. .. /English 

\ Vernacular .. 

In primary schools 

Percentage of Female Scholars in recognised 
Institutions to female population. 

Total Scholars In recog- /Male .. 
nised institutions. \ Female .. j 

Total 

Total Scholars (both male and female) in 
all institutions. 

Percentage of total scholars / Male 
to population. \ Female 

Total . . 

No. of Pupils in Class IV. /Male .. 

\ Female 

Total . . 

Expenditures (in thousands of rupees.) 
From Government funds 

From local funds 

From Municipal funds 

Total Expenditure from Public Funds 

From fees 

From other sources 

Grand Total of Expenditure . . 

i 




N irmber of high schools 
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Education in Delhi. 


Stateme nt of Edncat ional Progress In DEL H I. 



1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1027-28. 

1928-29. j 
1 

1929-30. 

Area iii square miles 

593 

693 

693 

503 

693 

593 


281,633 

281.633 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

Population • Female 

206,555 

208,555 

200,555 

206,655 

206,555 

206,655 

Total Population 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

Recognised Institutions for Males. 
Number of arts colleges 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Number of high schools 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Middle Schools • ' { Vernacular " 

17 

6 

18 

8 

17 

8 

18 

12 

19 

17 

23 

22 

Number of primary schools 

131 

133 

148 

157 

163 

101 

Male Scholars in Recognised 







Institutions. 







In arts colleges 

1,015 

1,068 

1,104 

1,109 

1,269 

1,380 

In high schools 

3,512 

3,731 

4,225 

4,368 

4,376 

4,953 

Middle School. * • ^Vernacular 

3,839 

652 

4,238 

805 

3,837 

997 

4,034 

1,187 

4,786 

1,854 

5,026 

2,450 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male Scholars In Recog- 

7,067 

7,801 

8,940 

12,883 

16,053 

ld.o’o 

nlsed institutions to male population. 

6*0 

6*59 

7*1 

«-8 

10*8 

11-0 

Recognised Institutions for Females , 
Number of arts colleges 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number of high schools 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Middle Schools •• {hitler " 

9 

8 

8 

9 

1 

" 10 

Number of primary schools 

24 

25 

33 

38 

4 

61 

Female Scholars in Recognised 







Institutions. 







In arts colleges 

42 

44 

44 

42 

51 

68 

In high schools 

497 

565 

522 

575 

685 

679 

Middle Schools ■ • { Vernacular " 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars in 
Recognised institutions to female 
population 

1,249 

1,176 

1,209 

1,432 

i’,456 

2,368. 

l',674 

2,942 

V,947 

3,942 

!M92 

4,704 






1*6 

1*61 

21 

2*6 

3’2 

3*8 

Total Scholars in Recog- f Male . . 

17,119 

18,563 

20,081 

25,282 

30,494 

32,646 

nised institutions Female . 

3,056 

3,343 

4,485 

5,344 

6,747 

7,828 

Total . . 

20,175 

21,606 

24,566 

30,626 

37,241 

49,474 

TOTAL Soholabb (both male and 







female In all institutions) 

26,485 

26,568 

26,825 

33,082 

39,111 

42,518 

Percentage of total scholars /Male 

7-9 

8*1 

7*7 

9*5 

11*3 

12*1 

to population. \ Female . . 

1*9 

1-7 

2*4 

2*9 

3*5 

4*1 

Total . . 

5-4 

5*4 

5-6 

0*7 

8*01 

8*7 

No. of Pupils in class IV. . • {finale * 



•• 

1,864 

432 

2,247 

587 

2,313 

486 

Total . . 

1,505 

721 

1,850 

2,296 

2,784 

2,799 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees). 







From Government funds 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Fe- 

7,30 

7,08 

7,59 

0,58 

10,32 

ll, 80 

From local funds 

89 

34 

43 

28 

30 

40 

From Municipal funds 

1,29 

1,50 

1.90 

2,26 

3,21 

2,29 

Total Expenditure from public funds. 

0,93 

9,01 

9,92 

12,07 

13,83 

14,49 

From fees 

2,66 

2,63 

2,88 

3.23 

3,82 

4,09 

From other sources 

5,58 

5,12 

4,26 

4,05 

3,56 

. 4,04 

Grand Total of Expenditure . . 

17.22 

16.78 

17.06 

19.35 

21,2] 

23 83 


Statement of Educational Progress in AJMER-MERWARA. 


Education in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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Number of primary schools 



Statement of Educational Progress in AJMER-MERWARA — contd. 

I 1924-25 i 1025-26 ; 1926-27 ~j 1927-28 1928-29 j 1929-80 


3«4 


Education in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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Fro n other sources i 1,47 1,62 I 1,56 1,36 | 1,59 1,63 

Grand Total of Expenditure . . . . 5,62 | 6,lo j 6,33 6i5l~ j 8,90 8,59 



Education in Baluchistan . 
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J3 


Number of primary schools 
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Education in Baluchistan. 




Statement of Educational Progress in BANGALORE. 

7 1924 - 25 . 1925 - 26 . 1926-277 1927 - 28 . ~~ 1928 - 29 . 1929-30 


Education in Bangalore. 
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Number of primary schools 



Statement of Educational Progress in BANGALORE — eontd. 


Education in Bangalore . 
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Boy Scouts. 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy 8coutg movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces aro Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in Jnaia. The movement is non -official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to bo loyal to 
God, King and country; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he Is loyal to God , King and country, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others : 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

5. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whiBtles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That ho is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Indian Head-quarters. 

Patron. — H. It. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Chief Scout for India — His Excellency The 
Right Hon’ble The Earl of Willingdon, g.m.s.i., 
G.M.I.K., G.O.WT.G., G.B.B. 

Chief Commissioner. — (Vacant.) 

General Secretary. — E.C. Mieville, Esq., c.M.u. 


General Council for India — 

EX‘Offi,cio. — The Chief Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 

Elected . — (Not completed.) 

Nominated . — (Not completed.) 

Provincial Commissioner for Bombay Presi- 
dency— Sir Cliunilal Mehta, H.A., ll.b., k.c.s.i. 

Provincial Secretary for Bombay — M. V. 
Venkateswaran, Esq., M.A., j.p. 

Scout Strength. 


Province. ' js 

Scouts. | 

Cubs, [total. 

1 

Assam 

2,450 

1,308 

3,758 

Baluchistan . . 

305 

213 

518 

Bangalore .. 

601 

177 

778 

Bengal 

6,125 

1 ,15y 

7,275 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

9,466 

2,176 

11,942 

Bombay 

28,182 

6,757 

34,939 

Central India 

266 

83 

354 

Central Provinces . . 

9.492 

3,527 

13,019 

Delhi 

223 

29 

252 

Madras 

10,459 

2,023 

12,482 

Punjab 

31,407 

3,498 

34,905 

Rajputana .. 

448 

81 

529 

United Provinces . . 

5,772 

448 

6,220 

Burma 

3,077 

346 

3,423 

Cochin 

966 

25 

991 

Marwar 

296 

62 

358 




, 
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The Co-operative Movement. 

The Need. — More than seventy per cent, ol lornmont In Madras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
the vast population oi India subsist on ngricul- Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 


ture and the majority of these millions 
generally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforward in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardsnip 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. , 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of 
education and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, he has to incur hoavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has therefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known a3 the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
rates of interest on such advances, though 
varying from province to provinco and even 
in different parts of a province, are generally 
very high. In addition to charging excessive 
rates, the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and often takes from the needy borrower 
bonds for amounts in excess of those actually 
advanced. One of the chief causes of the 
ryot’s poverty is, that owing to the absence 
of security and his short-sightedness due to want 
of education, lie did not in times of prosperity 
collect and lay by his savings but frittered 
away his small earnings in uneconomic invest- 
ment ou additional land, on the purchase of 
trinkets and ornaments, and in extravagant or 
unproductive expenditure, on marriage and other 
ceremonies. Tradition says that in times past 
ho hoarded coins under the ground with the j 
likelihood that on his death the money was lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift j 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life. There is besides a general ab- ; 
ecncc of ideals or desire for progress. A co- i 
operative society changes all this, inasmuch I 
as it provides him with a suitable institution I 
in which to lay by his savings and teaches j 
him the valuable lesson of seif-help through | 
the sens** j, of responsibility he feels in 
being itsyd^mber. Thus the chronic poverty j 
and ind< ih ness of the Indian agriculturist ' 
afford a ?.y good field for the Introduction i 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Movement. — Ti e question 
of improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderburn, 
with the assistance of Mr. Justice 
M. G. Itanade, prepared a scheme ol 
agricultural banks which was approved of by 
Lord Kipon’g Government but was not 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. , The 
matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’g Gov* 


bility of starting agricultural or land hanks in 
that Presidency lor the financing of the agricul- 
tural industry. There was in existence in Ma- 
dras an indigenous system of banking available 
for persons of small means. This institution, 
called the Nidhi, corresponded in some respects 
to the provident funds and friendly societies 
in European countries. Though these Nidhis 
provided cheap capital to agriculturists and 
others the spirit of co-operation wa* lacking in 
them. Sir Frederick submitted an exhaustive 
report to Government suggesting that the form- 
ation of co-operative societies afforded an excel- 
lent means for relieving rural indebtedness. 
Unfortunately, the report was not received 
I favourably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on the recommendations made in it. 

; The next few years saw two of the worst 
famines from which India had ever suffered 
and in 1901 Lord Curzon appointed a Com- 
mission to report on the measures to be adopted 
in future to protect the ryot from the ravages of 
famines and to relieve distress. The Commission 
laid stress on the proper working of the Agricul- 
! turists’ Loans and the Land Improvement Loans 
I Acts under which takavi advances arc made by 
j Government to cultivators. This system was 
j given a long trial in the years previous to the 
great famines as well as during the years suc- 
ceeding the 1899-1900 famines. But it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands that the system has not 
been successful in solving the problem of rural 
stagnation, as it is clear that it is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capitalalone which will raise the 
agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
This Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed the view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end, , 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act. — These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 

] Individual Officers of Government were 
| at the same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
j Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
i activities, however, took an organized Bhspe only 
i when Lord Curzon's Government introduced 
jin the Imperial Legislative Council a Bill to 
i provide for the constitution and control of co- 
j operative credit societies. In the drawing up 
of the Boheme of co-operative credit, Govern- 
ment had the assistance of the late M. Henry 
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W. Wolff. The main provisions of the Bill 
which became the Co-operative Credit Societies’ 
Act (Act X of 1904) were : — 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might bo registered as a co-operative 
society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
co-operative societies, and to distribute the 
money thus obtained in loans to members, or 
with the special permission of the Registrar, 
to other co-operative credit societies. 

(3) Tho organization and control of co- 
operative credit societies in .every Province 
were put under the charge of a special Govern- 
ment officer called the Registrar of Oo-opcrativc 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(5) The liability of a member of a rural 
society was to be unlimited. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid from the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to tile 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the reserve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Registrars with full powers 
to organise, register, and supervise societies. 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans were freely given to the 
societies, and tho response to the organising 
work of the Registrars was gradual aDd steady 
throughout most ]>arts of the country. 

Co-operative Societies Act.— As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country, defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative Credit Societies Act and 
these were brought to the attention of Govern- 
ment by the Conferences of the Registrars which 
were for some years held annually. In two 
directions the need for improved legislation 
was especially felt. In the first place, the 
succcBS of credit societies had led to the int ro- 
duction of co-operative societies for distribu- 
tion and for purposes other than credit for 
which no legislative protection could be se- 
cured under the then existing law. And, 
secondly, the need for a free supply of capita] 
and for an improved system of supervision 
had led to the formation of various central 
agencies to finance and supervise* primary 
credit societies and these central agencies ran 
all the risks attendant on a status unprotected 
by legislation. Tho Government of India 
recognising the desirability for removing these 
defects, decided to amend the old Act, and a 
Bill embodying the essential alterations pro- 
posed waa introduced in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, and after a few amendments 


it emerged from the Council as the Co-operative 
Societies Act (II of 1D12) replacing Act X 
of 1904. The outstanding features of the new 
Act were as under:— 

(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India.) 

( b ) It defined, in precise terms, the objects for 
which co-operative societies could be organised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into rural and urban and substituted 
a more scientific division in accordance with 
the form of liability adopted. 

( d ) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to bo declared by 
societies and allowed to societies with unlimited 
liabiity the discretion to sanction distribution 
of profits to their members according to princi- 
ples laid down by the Local Governments. 

(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the reserve fund was provided for, 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments Act. (This kept 
tiie movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions.) 

( g ) It prohibited the use of the word “ co- 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies. — On the organization 
of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for it presented a far more important and far 
more difficult problem than urban credit. 
There was a great variety of types among the 
agricultural societies started in different pro- 
vinces, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiffe- 
isen,” and some the “ Luzzatti M methods in 
their entirety. The commonest type, as pre- 
vailing in the Punjab, Burma, and the United 
Provinces, — and now extended practically all 
over India — is the unlimited liability society 
with a small fee for membership and a share 
capital, the share payments to bo made in an- 
nual instalments. In some places, the bye-laws 
insist on compulsory deposits from members be- 
fore entitling them to enjoy thef nil privileges of 
membership. Part of the working capital is 
raised by deposits from members and other local 
sympathisers, but the bulk of it in all provinces 
Is obtained by loans from central and other 
co-operative societies. The proportion of owned 
capital to the total resources is growing almost 
everywhere. In all the Provinces, tho 
Government set apart in the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to nowly started oo-operative societies, 
isually up to an amount equal to the 
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deposits from members, raised by a society, 
State aid in the form of direct money doles to 
agricultural credit societies has now become 
an exception rather than the rule, and this 
withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in these 
institutions. Out of a total working capital of 
a little under 33 crores, 4J crores were shares, 5J 
crores reserves, 1J crores deposits of members, 
crore deposits rrom non-members and socie- 
ties, J crore loans from Government and 211 
crores loans from central societies. In llombay, 
since 1923, Government annually place at 
the disposalof the Provincial Bank an allotment 
for distribution as advances to agriculturists 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, such 
advances to be made through the primary 
societies and the central banks to which these 
are allilhted. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture have recommended that where 
o-operativcland mortgage banks are established 
they provide suitable agency for the distribution 
of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies.— The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raiffeisen 
society,” the management being gratuitous, 
the profits indivisible, and tiic area of work 
limited. Where shares form an integral part of 
the system, the distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten years’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the tendency uow is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares uon-withdrawable. In several parts 
of the country there are villages where 
a few literate agriculturists may be found, 
but many of these are hardly fit enough 
to undertake the responsible work of a 
secretary, being practically ignorant of account 
keeping. In such villages either the village 
school-master or the village accountant is 
sometimes appointed secretary. In some 
places, where a suitable person is not 
available on the low pay a single society 
can afford, neighbouring societies are 
grouped together with a whole-tiine, well 
paid secretary. In the Central Provinces, 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or Moharrirs, controlled more or less by 
the staff of central banks or unions to which 
societies are affiliated. In both the provinces, 
however, attempts are being m ade with a certain 
measure of success to get the accounts written up 
by members specially trained for the purpose, 
and in the Punjab the highest classification is 
reserved for societies the accounts of which are 
maintained without outside assistance. As the 
work of societies develop, the need for trained 
secretaries is being felt more keenly, for it is 
now realized that the function of a secretary 
docs not consist merely in writing the accounts 
correctly. With a view to meet the demand 
for trained secretaries, training classes have 
been organized in Bombay, in the Punjab, in 
Bengal and elsewhere during the last few years, 
and efforts have been made to provide education 
in co-operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been 


startod in most of the major provinces. Ar- 
rangements have also been devised lti some 
provinces to educate the members of manag- 
ing committees in the principles of the move- 
ment through peripatetic instructors and 
courses of simple lectures are delivered at central 
villages, while the local unions have been 
utilized to promote such co-operative education 
among rural workers. 

Internal Management of Societies — The 

managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one of the leading persons In the village. The 
daily work is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises this and 
has alone the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defaulters. The practice is now 
growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice in the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed. The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar’s office or 
the central organizations referred to above to 
simplify the work of thesecrotary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open to inspection 
by the Registrar and his staff. The accounts 
are audited, at least once a year, by thcaudltors 
working under the Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies, and the societies are Inspected from 
time to time by honorary or paid inspectors. 
In Burma and Madras, the supervision is 
carried out by unions, while in Bihar 
and Orissa, and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central 
banks. In the Cential Provinces, the inspection 
was for some years controlled by the Provincial 
Federation working through the central banks. 
Recently, the arrangements have been revised 
and a group system has been introduced undor 
which groups of soeiet ios are looked after by 
full-time officers working under local boards 
composed of representatives of the Co-operative 
Department, the central bank and the propa- 
gandist and educational institute's. The work 
is co-ordinated through and controlled by 
divisional representatives boards. In Bombay 
supervision is conducted partly by unions, 
partly by central bauks and partly 
by honorary organizers. In the Punjab, 
while paid for by societies, the Inspecting 
staff works under the direct orders of the 
Provincial Union with the Registrar as its 
President. Similar arrangements have now been 
devised in the United Provinces. 

The supreme seat of authority in co-operative 
societies is the entire body of members as- 
sembled in general meetings at which every 
member has one vote and one only. At the 
annual general meeting held at the close of the 
co-operative year, the accounts arc submitted* 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down tho maxi- 
mum amount up to which the managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
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default, and settles the rutes of interest for 
loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of a society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may prescribe. It is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings. Except 
in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
and to some extent in a few other provinces, 
tlio reserve funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised in the grant of loans to 
members, unless they have considerable 
outside deposits and have to make spocial 
arrangements in respect of fluid resource to 
cover such borrowings. 

Main defects. — The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minent is the evil of unpunctuality. The per- 
centage of overdoes to total outstandings was a 
little over 30 per cent, for all the provinces and 
States, but was as high as 50 per cent, in some 
provinces. Those arrears are due more to 
general agrarian distress and the narrowness of 
margin between income and expenditure than to 
recalcitrancy. Next comes the general apathy 
of the members towards the working 
of the societies owing to their lack of 

education and an absence of higher ideals. The 
general body very often leaves ulfairs wholly to 
the discretion of the committee and the commit- 
tee transfers its powers to the chairman, secreta- 
ry or some other member. Then there is tne 
objectionable practice of making book-adjust- 
ments and taking benami loans. A grave 
defect Is the inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such savings, 
deposits or temporary surplus funds without 
delay, and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requirements. In many a society, acti- 
vity Is displayed only twice In the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are ad- 
vanced, and again after harvest time when recove- 
ries are made. In several provinces, members 
have to wait for weeks before they can get funds 
for agricultural operations and as such operations 
must be proceeded with, resort to the money- 
lender is not uncommon. With the approval of 
normal credits in advance and the provision of 
banking facilities through the opening of bran- 
ches of district banks or the starting of central 
banks for smaller areas this defect is now being 
gradually remedied . As the bye-laws of primary 
agricultural societies in many provinces, place 
a limitation on the amount of loan that can 
be advanced to an individual and financing 
agencies are often unable to make long term 
advances, societies cannot be said everywhere 
to have supplanted the money-lender. Jn 
Bombay, an attempt lias been made to 
remedy this defect by the sanction of special 
limits, in excess of the ordinary limit, for 
persons with larger requirements. 

Land Mortgage Credit.— To provide for 
members who want large loans on the security 
of land for clearance of debt or agricultural 
improvement, separate land niortgago societies 
have been started in the Punjab, Madras, and 


Bombay and may be found necessary iu other 
Provinces where large amounts are required by 
agriculturists on the security of their landed 
property. The total number of local land 
mortgage hanks is 12, and the working capital 
Its. 32 lakhs, of which 14 i lakhs have been 
advanced by Government. The arrangements 
for financing the scheme of land mortgage credit 
dilfcr from province to province. In the 
Punjab, Provincial Bank, after entering into 
an agreement with Government, has issued 
long term debentures bearing interest 0 per cent, 
to the extent of Its. 5 lakhs. On this basis, 42 
banks were started in the province. A similar 
scheme for land mortgage banks or groups of 
villages has also been accepted in Madras where 
the local Government have agreed to 
subscribe to half the capital required if the 
other half is raised locally. But the system 
of each local bank floating its own debentures 
d oes not seem to have found favour and Govern- 
ment have assisted in the starting of a central 
land -mortgage to provide capital by raising 
debentures, Government agreeing to guarantee 
interest on half a crore of debenture for five years. 
This Bank was registered in the year and has 
received a subsidy from Government who have 
in addition given further assistance by appoint- 
ing a special staff for the work of inquiry and 
investigation. It is proposed in Burma to have 
for the work of land mortgage credit a separate 
organization, distinct from the organization 
for co-operative, credit. That province has 
two local banks, Bengal has two, and Assam five. 
In Bombay, Local Government have approved 
of the starting of three societies for land mortgage 
credit, but in the initial stages finance, is to 
be provided for these bodies by the existing 
Bombay Provincial Bank, the debentures issued 
by which, in accordance with its agreement with 
the Secretary of State, will be purchased by 
Government to the extent of Its. 5 lakhs. The 
three societies started work during the year and 
have already absorbed the funds raised by the 
sale of debentures of the value of two lakhs. 
The Central Banking Inquiry Committee have 
approved of the general lines on which the pro- 
blem of land mortgage credit is being solved 
through the organization of co-operative banks 
and recommend the establishment, of central in- 
stitutions in various provinces to issue debentures 
and co-ordinate the working of district banks. 
The Committee recommend that the interest 
on the debentures should be guaranteed by 
the Provincial Government that the debentures 
should rank as trustee securities and that 
Government should grant loans to and 
invest, in the debentures of the Central land 
mortgages in certain special circumstances. 
They also approved of the land mortgage banks 
being invested with the power of foreclosure 
and sale without recourse to civil courts subject 
to certain safeguards. 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies.— Non- 

agricultural credit societies have sprung up in 
towns and cities as part of a movement for 
improving the economic condition of per- 
sons engaged In handicrafts and cottage 
industries, of artisans and small traders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability. This Is duo partly to the absence 
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of any assets In real property am on g their 
members, but mainly to the field of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri- 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution Is based on the ‘Schulze Delltzsch’ 
model. In most societies, the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society’s work Is extended, a paid staff is 
employed. There is in all societies a sub- 
stantial share capital, payments being made in 
monthly instalments, and the rest of the 
working capitals obtained by local deposits 
from members and others. Loans from co- 
operative banks and societies usually form 
only a meagre proportion of the capital. At 
the end of the year 1929-30, out of a total 
working capital of nearly 15 crorcs, only i£ 
crores were held from central banks. 

At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus There are a few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many n on-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profit-making and dividends, and n grow- 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre- 
serves once they have started running on profit- 
able lines. The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of Anns, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again, in Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the People’s Banks of 
Italy to assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societie.- 
comprising members of particular com- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma open current accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdrafts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange. In Bombay, during the 
iast few years some of the urban people’s banks 
have also begun to finance traders on the 
security of goods. Including agricultural pro- 
duce, and this line of work Is expected to develop 
considerably in course of time. These banks 
give promise of developing a truly non-capitalist 
system of banking run for the people and by the 
people, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus- 
tries in other countries. The utility of this 
class of institutions is recognized by the Indian 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee which 
recommend the establishment of limited liability 
societies of the type of urban banks for the 
benefit of the middle class people, small traders, 
shopkeepers and the salaried classes. 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns, aud this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturist? 
ultimately are. Co-operation, If introduced, 
among people ol this class, provides opportuni- 
ties of organization for common ends, besides 
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being the means of their economic regeneration. 
Systematic efforts have been made, how- 
ever, only in a few centres ; elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment among the depressed classes was 
Initiated in Bombay in 1915 under the auspices of 
an organization known as the Debt Redemption 
Committee. Considerable work In this direc- 
tion has also been done in Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low-paid employees of municipal 
bodies. The Social Service League of Bombay 
and the Y. M. C. A. in several other centres 
have lately started a Large number of credit 
societies among factory workers, and the 
formation of co-operative credit societies for 
workers in factories has come to be recognized 
as an essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of industrial welfare work. The 
Royal Commission on Labour in India have 
held that the organization of oo-oj>eraMve credit 
is one of the most suitable methods of relieving 
indebtedness among the working classes and 
have recommended that railway administrations 
particularly should make persistent efforts to 
help the workers by means of co-operative credit. 

Loans advanced. — The total amount of 
loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 1929-30 
were Us. 12,04,92,099 and Rs. 10,57,00,910, res- 
pectively. Loans are mostly given on the 
security of two co-members. Under the law 
societies are allowed, subject to certain 
conditions, to advance loans on the mortgage 
of immoveable property, and there is nothing 
unco-operative in this so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, U given and the borrower’s property 
is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection. Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts. Agricultural credit 
societies arc not permitted to grant advances 
on the security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Registrar owing to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuing 
such property and keeping it in safe custody, 
advances on the pledge of gold and silver 
ornaments are recently being introduced at 
some branches of the Provincial Bank of 
Bombay for members of rural societies. In 
Madras, Bombay, and Burma the practice has 
been adopted of granting short term advances 
against agricultural produce to be kept in 
possession by the societies or by some central 
organization on their behalf. The system of 
advances on the specific security of crops in the 
fields has also bceu introduced in some 
provinces. Loans for agricultural purposes are 
made repayable at harvest time, while two or 
three annual instalments are allowed for repay- 
ment of advances taken for purchase of bullocks, 
carts, Implements or for ceremonial or domestic 
expenses. The repayment of loans for liquida- 
tion of previous debt or for land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultural 
machinery Is spread over a longer period extend- 
ing from five to ton years. 

It is Impossible to insUt on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
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are circumstances under which unproduc- 
tive loans are permissible and even advis- 
able. What should be and generally is borne 
In mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that, the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural ImpIomentB, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies ; and 
for purchase of raw materials, for industries, 
or trade, for house-building, for education or 
medical relief and for food and other necessaries 
of life in non-agricultural societies. The rates 
of interest vary from 9f per cent. In Madras 
and Bombay to 12$ in the Punjab, and 15 in 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural and non-agricultural societies, 
ltates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or 8 per cent, in Madras and Bombay, 
to ft in the Punjab, 10 in Burma and about 12 
in all the other major provinces. An unsatisfac- 
tory feature of the co-operative system in 
some of the provinces is the prevailing laxity and 
unpunctuttllty in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment, is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
operative Societies* Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, of members 
to whom loans have been advanced for the pur- 
poses specified. Law courts have ruled that the 
claim is not valid unless a decree Is obtained 
by a society In Its favour in advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation, the Maclagan Committee recommend- 
ed and tills recommendation is supplied by 
the India Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
the conversion of this claim into a lien and 
thus get over the legal difficulty, and 

this has already been done under 

the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1925. Most local Government have also framed 
rules under the Act enabling the ^Registrar to r efcr 
disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arbitrator in the same manner as 
decrees of the Civil Court. Under the rules in 
some provinces, and according to the new Act in 
Bombay, sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are, under certain conditions, made recoverable 
according to the procedure allowed for the reco- 
very of arrears of land revenue. The Local 
Governments of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa 
were the first to adopt enactments enabling the 
contributions levied by the liquidator of a cancel- 
led Bociety to be collected in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue on an application 
being made In that behalf by the Begistrar of 
Co-operative Societies. Legislation on similar 
lines has since then been adopted In almost all 
other provinces. 


The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties.— As soon as the initial stage of the move- 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced. This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly. And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of development the move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
over the Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early as in 1907. This was followed 
by tho starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters. In other provinces, district andtaluka 
banks were established making good the 
deficiency in the local capital of the societies 
within their respective areas of operations and in 
some places joint stock banks were persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
or through the medium of local central banks. 

A large number of prosperous non-agricultural 
societies, as stated above, could in the early 
clays afford to make temporary advances to 
agricultural societies out of their surplus funds. 
Government aid was also freely given in a few 
provinces, although with the progress of the 
movement, this aid was discontinued. In 
Bombay, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
was founded in 1911, with t lie object of finan- 
cing co-operative societies throughout tho 
Presidency. Later on, local central bmks 
came to be started, and have taken over from 
the central bank at Bombay the work of finan- 
cing societies in the various districts. The 
hank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
functions and even the name of a Provincial 
Bank. For areas served by it, the Pro- 
vincial Bank has opened twenty-nine branches, 
and twenty -six branches have been started 
by several of the leading district central 
bank. 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working th rough the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Burma, and this Bank financed primary socie- 
ties either through a few affiliated local banks 
or through the guaranteeing uuions composed of 
societies. Owing to heavy defaults In pay- 
ment of their dues by agricultural societies and 
a very serious deterioration in its financial 
position, tho affairs of the Bank are in process 
of being wound up during the last two years. 
An Apex Bank was started in tho Central 
Provinces in 1913. to form a link between the 
central banks and the joint stock banks with 
branches in the province. It led to the establis h- 
ment of a Provincial Bank with a similar con- 
stitution in Biliar and Orissa. A Provincial 
Bauk composed of central banks as shareholders 
has been started in Bengal, where, as also in 
Bihar and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or tainka 
head quarters. In the United Provinces, primary 
societies are financed on the same system, and 
there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bauk under which central banks will be federated 
has long since; been under contemplation, 
but though the proposal appeared to have been 
abandoned by the Local Government it has 
been revived by the Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee. The Punjab has a local central 
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banking system and an Apex Bank with central 
banks and societies as shareholders has been 
started, with power to issue debentures, as in 
Bombay, with interest guaranteed by Govern- 
ment. Debentures of the value of Its. 5 lakhs 
have already been issued with interest at 0 
per cent, guaranteed by Government. In 
addition to the Provincial Banks mentioned 
above, Assam has a Provincial Bank as also the 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

The constitution of central banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may bo 
classified under three general heads : — (1) banks 
of which the membership is confined to 
individuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societies and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The majority of 
the central bonks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of tin 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, as also to a smaller degree 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
there has recently been an increase in the num- 
ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue district and 
they serve a compact group of well-established 
societies. Branches of banks, central and 
provincial, have been tried with success only 
in Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks.— The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties arc not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but oftcu Include 
the inspection and development of societies. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
tion of Che Punjab. Madras and Burma, central 
banks perform the functions of inspection 
and guidance of the societi 0 ® affiliated to them 
andlu some they also organise new societies 
and even take up the work of training and 
propaganda. In Madras, Bombay and Burma, 
the unit of area for a central bank is fixed 
as co-terminous with the whole of a 
revenue district, as the personnel necessary 
for Its successful working may be difficult 
to secure In a smaller area. However, 
In most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
central societies for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions. These may be 
described as federations of societies which are 
organized for supervision, either combined 
or not with the assessment or guarantee 
of loans to primary societies. They do not, 
however, undertake banking business, except 
in the Punjab, the unions in which save for the 
smallness of the area they cover, in no way differ 
from the pure type of central bank referred to 
above. These supervising unions have a very 


restricted sphere of operations, covering an 
area not larger than a tnluka. They 
foimed integral parts of the provincial 
organization in Burma aud originally in the 
Central Provinces also, in one province serving 
as a link between primary societies and the 
provincial bank and In the other between 
primary societies and local hanks. In both, how- 
ever, the machinery has broken down, having 
been found defective. The system of unions for 
supervision was first started in Madras 
and has now developed to such an extent that 
almost every primary society is affiliated to a 
union. In Bombay, guaranteeing unions were 
introduced as local agencies lor supervision 
and assessment of credit, but the policy now 
is to have new unions which eschew the guar- 
antee. These work as supervising and local 
controlling bodies with a fairly wide area of 
operations and engage competent well-train- 
ed supervisors. Government and central banks 
grant subsidies to these bodies. In Burma and 
.Madras, some progress has been made in 
federating the unions into district councils 
intended to co-ordinate local activities and to 
represent local co-operative interests. In 
Bombay too a beginning has been made in the 
same direction by constituting district union 
boards composed of representatives of the 
unions, the financing agencies, the Co-operative 
Institute and the Co-operative Department. 

Organization and Propaganda. — It may 

be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organizing and looking after the 
societies was in the earlier days done by the 
Registrar with the help of a staff of assistant 
registrars, auditors and other officers and a few 
honorary non-official workers. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces where the 
central bank system has developed properly, the 
directors of the central banks, either themselves 
or through a paid agency, organise societies and, 
as stated above.surpervise. their working. Apart 
from these, the number of honorary workers 
is steadily increasing, and in some provinces 
there is a staff of specially appointed honor- 
ary organisers who regularly assist the Registrars. 
The activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co-operative institution which will 
co-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- 
official workers, and place their activities on a 
responsible basis. The objective is to have the 
movement directed and controlled through self- 
governing representative bodies like organisa- 
tion societies or federations existing in Germany, 
England, Ireland and elsewhere. Such institu- 
tions carry on active educational propaganda, 
and through the agency of local committees and 
groups of workers, assist in the organization of 
new societies and attend to their supervision. 
Arrangements are made for carrying on the audit 
of societies on payment of some fixed contribu- 
tions. Finally, such federations may gradually 
manage to have the ultimate voice in the deter- 
mination of policy, and subject to the statutory 
powers of the Registrar may hope to take over, in 
course of time, the entire control of the co-opera- 
tive organization In a province. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar, there functioned as a con- 
trolling body a federation of co-operative banks 
and societies which provided a regular and 
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efficient system of supervision audit and control, 
arranged for the training of the federation staff, 
attempted to secure uniformity of practice 
among co-operative institutions and to promote 
their interests and foster the spread of co- 
operation by active propaganda. A Committee 
of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment in 1022 proposed that this body should be 
dissolved, and replaced by separate educational 
institutes for the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Though the Federation has not been dissolved 
institutes for education and propaganda have al- 
ready been started in Berar and the Chhatesgarh 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions. A Provin- 
cial Union is also in existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and propagan- 
dist. Its activities comprise the issuing of 
co-operative Journals the organization of training 
classes and the holding of conferences. Its con- 
stitution and its line of work have now been 
revised so as to make it the central self- 
governing organization in the movement but its 
working has been considerably hampered by lack 
of funds and want of financial support 
from societies and from Government. 
A Central Institute to focus the effort* 
of co-operative workers and to carry 
on propagandist work was established In Bom- 
bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co-operative movement in 
the Presidency by promoting the study oi 
co-operation and by co-ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies. The Institute has no powers of con- 
trol , though it is expected to ascertain and re- 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement. The activities of 
the Institute in the roofussil are carried on 
through its divisional branches formed on a 
linguistic basis and local branches in all the re- 
venue districts of the Presidency. 

In Bengal, a similar propagandist organi- 
zation has been started with identical 
aims. The Society has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co-operative 
Department, and has assisted in the organi- 
zation of various non-credit activities, among 
which prominent mention may be made of the 
starting of co-operative societies for the sale of 
jute and paddy and the supply of agricultural 
requisites. It lias also devised arrangements for 
the training of members of village societies and 
their secretaries as also for the grant of certifi- 
cates for work in non-credit organizations. 
A federation with a constitution more 
or less similar to that of the Central Provinces 
Federation but having divisional boards to decen- 
tralize control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa, and lias appointed a special officer for 
propaganda and development. In the Punjab, 
a provincial union, with the Registrar os Presi- 
dent, has been organized to conduct the audit 
and inspection of primary societies and to under- 
take general propagandist and educational work. 
The United Provinces have a standing commit- 
tee serving as an advisory Board for the Regis- 
trar's Department and this committee has recent- 
ly been converted into a statutorily recognized 
union. In Burma, the audit of primary 
societies Is conducted by a Provincial 
Co-operative Council consisting of representatives 


of co-operative institutions. This also assists 
In the organization of the ?>rovincial 
conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
Registrar. Organization, supervision and propa- 
ganda are furthered by district federations of 
unions of primary societies. Educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay have been started In the States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Travancore. These are 
all recent developments and it Is still too early 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to representative co-operative agencies will be 
carried out. The Central Banking Inquiry 
bold that the present arrangements in respect 
of audit supervision ami inspection arc 
unsystematic and co-ordinated and they 
recommend that all the threo duties should 
lie performed by one agency. They propose the 
creation of district audit unions of conducting 
the threefold work. Such unions should be 
compared of societies as members and their 
management should be autonomous though the 
auditing staff should have licenses issued 
to them by the Provincial Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies. Arrangements arc suggested 
for federating district audit unions in the separate 
apex provincial unions as their affiliation to 
the existing provincial institutes. This is 
suggested with a view to securing co-ordination 
arid the audit of the higher types of co-operative 
institutions. The AU-India Co-operative Insti- 
tutes Association has endorsed these recommen- 
dations ; but it is only in the Punjab and Bihar 
Orissa that all the audit staff works at present 
under provincial federations elsewhere, and it 
is largely conducted and controlled by the 
Co-operative Department. 

AU-India Associations.— In the beginning 
of the year 1920, an informal Conference of all 
those institutes and federations was held in 
Bombay at which it was decided to convene 
an All-India Conference periodically and to 
establish closer contact among these bodies 
by the starting, if necessary, of an All- 
Imlia Confederation of these bodies. At 
another conference hold in September 1928, 
this idea was given a more definite shape 
and a scheme was drawn up thereafter for a cen- 
tral association which has secured the support 
of almost all the provincial organisations. 
The scheme was formally accepted by various 
provincial institute unions or federations and 
and the All-India Institutes Association was esta- 
blished in 1929. The first task the Association 
has undertaken is publication of an Indian 
Co-operative Year Book. The Association 
also contemplated opening a co-operative 
college for the superior staff of co-operative 
institutions and this project has received the 
support of the India Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee which also recommends the establish- 
ment of co*oi>crative educational institutions 
in each province, all the local institutions to be 
run bv the provincial co-operative organizations, 
though they might be assisted by Govern- 
ment by means of grant*. 

The Provincial Co-operative Institute, as 
well as similar organizations in other parts 
of India, join in the celebration of the 
International Co-operator*’ Day on the first 
Saturday in July. As the month of July is 
suitable for agriculturists all over India for the 
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organization of demonstrations the celebrations i 
are now held annually in November. Public < 
addresses, social gatherings, conversations, pro- ; 
cessions and mass meetings are arranged on this i 
day in villages, towns and cities. Another Con- 1 
ference that deserves mention is the one at which 1 
representatives of Provincial Co-operative Banks 1 
in different provinces and Indian States, meet ' 
together once in two years. To secure co-ordin- ; 
ation in the working of existing provincial < 
banks, to bring about closer touch and to i 
convene periodical Conferences, an association i 
of the provincial banks has been started, i 
This Association has made a good beginning by 
educating public opinion on the place of 
co-operative banking in the proposed scheme 
of a central bank and co-ordination of banking 
through the agency of a Reserve Bank of India. 
As a result of its efforts the joint select Committee 
of the Indian Legislature made provision in 
the Reserve Bank Bill, which has now been 
abandoned, for the appointment of a Director on 
the Board of the Reserve Bank to represent pro- 
vincial co-operative banks and also for the 
negotiation of certain types of bills and securities 
presented by such banks. The Association was 
also able to secure for co-operative interests 
representation on the Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee as well as on the Provincial Com- 
mittees. 

Other forms of Co-operation.— After the 
passing of the amended Co-operative Societies’ 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opera- 
tion to purposes other than credit was 
greatly extended, but it iB only during 
the last few years that a general demand 
for producers and consumers' societies has arisen. 
The total number of non-agricultural non-credit 
societies at the close of the year 1929-30 was 
1,803, 032 for purchase and sale, 14 for 
production, 1,248 for production and sales, and 
the remaining, 2,909 for other forms of co-opera- 
tion. Before the year 1918-19, there were only 
a few stores societies all over the country. 
Iu all provinces, particularly in Madras, a 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies were organized in some provinces, 
while arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. The work 
of organizing co-operative distribution in rural 
areas was pushed ahead with a fair amount of 
success under official auspices in the Punjab 
and Madias, but in both provinces a setback 
is now evident. Neither the supply unions 
nor the primary purchase and sale societies 
are in a flourishing condition. The consumers’ 
movement In urban areas received particular 
attention in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 
which generated enthusiasm in the years im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the War, 


stagnation has set in, and only a few among 
the numerous store societies started in these 
provinces have firmly established their position 
and continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
their members. Attempts have been made in 
two or three provinces to revive the movement 
by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wholesale purchase, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape. Apart from the TripU- 
enne Stores in Madras — which stands in a class by 
Itself, and a few other Stores in Madras Presidency 
and Mysore State the only successful consumers’ 
societies are stores for college students, some 
communal hostels or hoarding houses and & few 
agencies for supply of special requisites. Among 
other Interesting attempts mention may be 
made of two stores for the sale of Swadeshi 
goods run with considerable success in the 
city of Bombay by groups of educated 
Gujerati and Denoan women. The Labour 
Commission, it may be added, approve 
of trade union, interesting themselves in the 
furtherance of schemes if co-operative distribu- 
tion and co-operative credit for their members. 

In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage Industries by organizing co-opera- 
tive societies for the cottage workers. Many of 
these societies merely provide cheap credit, but 
in some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
The most important industry which flourished in 
India before tlie introduction of machinery was 
hand loom weaving and efforts have been made 
to strengthen and develop it by the formation of 
co-operative societies of handloom weavers. Most 
of the weavers’ societies are merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
yarn for members, and others have store 
brandies to sell the cloth produced by members. 
They have also been instrumental In Introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes. In Bengal and 
the Punjab, much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weavers’ 
societies, and similar intensive work in Bihar 
and Orissa and Bombay has also met with good 
results. Other industrial societies, to be found 
in very small numbers here and there are those 
for "gaolees” or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers in the Central Provinces, “ Cham- 
mars” and “Dhors" In Bombay and the 
Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
wGod-carvers, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa- 
cilities in the shape of loans and technical 
assistance for the development of artisans’ 
societies. An off-shoot of this movement is the 
starting of oo-operatvie societies among skilled 
or unskilled labourers on the lines of the labour 
societies of Italy. The initiative came from 
Kashmir, while experimental societies were also 
i started in Madras, and in Bombay. The object 
of these is to organize labourers to tender for 
s contract for public or private works, to eliminate 
< the middleman contractor, and to utilize the 
profit for the economist and social betterment 
r of the labouring community. The Indian 
, Industrial Commission in the course of their 
> Inauiries devoted some attention to the 
' development of small and oottage industries 
and the possibility of reviving them by 
, the introduction of oo-operation. Their 
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recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been taken on these. The development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas also 
came up for consideration by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India who were of 
opinion that technical education and co-operative 
organization were the only means by which the 
smaller industries could hold their own. The 
Commission particularly recommended the 
grant of advances to artisans' societies for pur- 
cliase of improved machinery and sug- 
gested the Unking up of the cultivator through 
co-operative agency with localized factories 
dealing with agricultural produce. The India 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee suggest 
that special steps should he taken to provide 
cheap credit through co-opcrativc agency of 
the development of college industries and propose 
the grant of State aid for tills purpose as well as 
for the organization of supply and marketing 
and the establishment of wholesale depot. 

An interesting development during recent 
years is the provision of housing through co- 
operative societies. A good number of housing 
societies have been started in Bombay City and 
suburbs and also in a few other centres in the 
Presidency, like Ahmedabad and Karachi. They 
are generally organized on the co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rents. The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital. 
Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started and are now more favoured than pure co- 
partnership societies. There are some building 
societies in Madras and a few more in Mysore, but 
their activities are confined mainly to the provi- 
sion of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Punjab has 
only one society for co-operative housing and 
town planning. The Local Governments of 
Bombay and Madras as also the State of Mysore 
set apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest and with 
repayment spread over a number of years. The 
Labour Commission have approved housing 
arrangements for factory workers being 
organized on a co-operative basis. 

The province of Burma was a pioneer in the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies whloh have been 
started in the province, there was organized 
a central ro-insurance society, which received 
some financial backing from Government. In 
the other provinces where it has been intro- 
duced co-operative insurance for cattle has 
made only slight progress, and in these as also 
in Burma, there has been a serious set-back 
recently. 

Agricultural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
societies have, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fleldB of work to 
which they may extend their activities. The 
total number of agricultural non-credit societies 
at the end of the year 1929-30 was 8662 of 
which 416 were societies for purohase and 
sale, 1140, for production, 1,271 for produc- 


tion and sale, and 835 for other forms of co-opera- 
tion. Grain banks have, in some provinces, 
been started witii advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city. Such banks have been started 
in Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Mysoreand Coorg. 
Societies on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started in Baroda. 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being applied is the starting of 
societies for thepurchaseand distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed. A 
number of small societies for supply of seed and 
seed unions were organized in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Central Provinces and 
Bcrar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
andsale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
and a few such stores have been established In 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Bombay. 
In the Punjab and in Madras, the supply of 
agricultural requisites has been undertaken 
cither by the credit societies on the commis- 
sion-indent system or special supply unions 
are organized for bulking orders, making 
contracts, distributing goods, and collecting 
payments. 

Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 
become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma lea the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, the 
most interesting developments in the direction 
have taken place In Bombay and Bengal. 
Societies for the sain of agricultural commo- 
dities, chiefly cotton and jaggery, have been 
started, in several districts all over the Bombay 
Presidency. Co-operative marketing of cotton 
has recently made much progress in the Dhar- 
war, Broach and Surat districts where these have 
led to the starting of a few co-operative ginning 
factories controlled by cotton-growers. This 
aspect of co-operation has lately attracted con- 
siderable attention and attempts similar to 
those made in Bombay have been made in Madras 
and with Central Provinces and Bcrar in tho 
Punjab, in the last named province with 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo- 
mery. In Bengal, there was a move three years 
ago to organize the sale of jute and paddy on co- 
operative lines. A rigorous propaganda waB 
undertaken for the purpose and a central 
depot, was opened for the sale of jfute 
principally In Calcutta. The Central Wholesale 
Society co-ordinates the work of tho local 
Society, supplies a trained staff, gives necessary 
directions about working, arranges for finance 
and kept the cultivation in touch with the 
Central market. Unfortunately owing to the 
heavy slump in the jute market the attempt 
received such a severe set-back that the 
scheme had to be abandoned and the societies 
aro now being wound up. Several of the Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee visualized a 
bright future for tho organization of marketing 
of agricultural produce on co-operative lines, 
and the Central Committee appear to share 
tills belief. They recommend the establishment 
of co-operative sale societies wherever there 
arc reasonable chances of their successful working 
and suggest the grant of long term loan at con- 
cessional rates of interest to these constitutions 
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for construction of godowns in approved centres. 
It will indeed be a great achievement if these 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce. At present 
he buys in the dearest market and sells in the 
cheapest. But if co-operative purchase and 
sale show r good progress, his economic position 
will be much improved. Besides separate 
societies for the purpose, credit societies and 
central banks in a few parts of the country, 
arrange for the joint supply of agricultural 
requisites. In some places, credit societies 
undertake the joint purchase of agricultural 
implements for members, while in others 
separate registered societies are started for the 
purpose of selling implements or supplying these 
on hire. In some provinces in Upper India, this 
work is performed by central banks for the socie- 
ties affiliated to them. Apart from separately 
registered societies in Bombay, the branches 
of the Provincial Bank helped consider- 
ably until recently in the distribution of seeds, 
manures and fertilizers, the supply of agricultural 
implements, and the sale of produce, particularly 
jaggery. As the work developed it was trans- 
ferred to separate registered societies or unions. 

Efforts have been made in various parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply — 
to reduce the price and increase the purity — 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together. The most 
successful of these efforts has been the group of 
milk supply societies started in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta which have federated themselves into 
a union. The union haB, with the help of the 
Calcutta Municipality and the expert officers of 
Government erected a well-equipped modern 
plant for pasteurizing milk, and while the milk 
supply it controls has been satisfactory to con- 
sumers it is interesting to note that by co-opera- 
tion tiie producers have also considerably 
improved their economic position, having paid 
off debts, bought more cattle, put up decent 
cattle sheds and accumulated substantial 
sums in their local societies in the shape of 
shares and reserves. Similar experiments 
have recently been undertaken in Madras, 
and at Dacca In Eastern Bengal. Co-operative 
creameries and ghee producing societies have 
also been started in one or two provinces. 
Another interesting development is the starting 
of sheep breeding and cattle-breeding societies in 
the Punjab and elsewhere. In a few provinces 
there are societies for rice-hulling, the manu- 
facture of jaggery and for joint Irrigation. The 
latter is an interesting development of co-opera- 
tion appears to have established itself in popu- 
lar favour especially in the Burdwan Division 
of Bengal. This tract, once very flourishing, 
has been ravaged in recent years by frequent 
floods and famines, and the imputation had 
lost all initiative and suuk into poverty, 
while their lands deteriorated and malaria 
claimed a heavy tell. The starting of 
irrigation societies has opened a new 
chapter in the history of the tract and 
has revived the energy of the people and 
brought them together for common economic 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines has 
also been attempted. An interesting experi- 
ment in agricultural co-operation is the 
starting in the Punjab of societies for 


the consolidation of small and scattered 
holdings. These have arranged with very 
great measure of success to regroup and 
rc -allot the small and scattered holdings 
of members and if voluntary action proves 
sufficient for the purpose in other provinces, 
one of the gravest evils of modern Indian 
agriculture will be solved without the aid of State 
help or legislation. The example of the Punjab 
lias been followed by some other provinces 
and Indian States though on a very limited 
scale. After the last floods that occurred 
four years ago in the central parts of the Madras 
Presidency co-operative societies were startl'd 
to enable agriculturists to reclaim their land 
by idearing away the layers of sand and re- 
placing the soil. These societies received 
assistance from Government, both in the shape 
of long term capital and facilities for transport of 
material. Similarly, after the heavy flood of 1927 
in North Gujarat and Western Sind reconstruc- 
tion societies wore started in the devastated 
areas for the repair and rebuilding of houses. 
The Punjab has, in canal areas, some societies 
for slit clearance and reclamation of waste lands 
and Burma has led the way in the colonization of 
newly developed lands on co-operative lines. A 
number of societies have recently been started 
in the Punjab to promote better farming, some 
of which merely call upon members to under- 
take certain improvements and introduce approv- 
ed method of agriculture, while othero go a 
stage further and employ a staff for local ex- 
periment research and demonstration work. 

A gricu It ur al Organization .-—Co-operation 
has already been successful to some extent in 
assuaging the evil effects of usury, but if the 
improvement in the agriculturists’ economic 
condition is to be permanent it is essential that 
he should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society pro rides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the nsed for improved methods 
and have been made the centres for conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a tew societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures mid the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from asso- 
ciation with the other they are fast developing 
a truly organic connection.” To this end, joint 
efforts ure being promoted In almost all pro- 
vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
of one Minister. This co-ordination is secured 
by joint conferences, and joint boards of co- 
operation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act. Several of these 
bodies have lately been started in Bihar and 
Orissa and in Bombay. In Bombay, the taluka 
development associations undertake active 
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propagandist work, hold demonstrations, and 
assist in the work of general economic improve- 
ment of the agriculturists. The subject of agri- 
cultural co-operation and of agricultural 
credit came under enquiry by the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture in India whose Report 
was published in 1928. The Commission 
describe the co-operative movement as the 
greatest hope for the salvation of the rural 
masses from their crushing burden of debt and 
look upon it as the natural basis for social, 
educational and economic development in India 
where the predominant industry is agriculture. 
They admit that there aro defects in the present 
organization for rural credit, but are confident 
that under the influence of patient, persistent 
and systematic education of the members in the 
principles and meaning of co-operation these de- 
fects are bound to disappear in course of time. The 
provision of this education in co-operation should, 
the Commission hold, be the principal care of 
provincial Co-Operative Departments, and though 
the strengthening of the official staff is suggested 
the Commission also recommend the organiza- 
tion of supervising unions, federations and insti- 
tutes and the grant to these bodies of financial 
support. Recommendations are also made for 
developing the joint marketing of agricultural 
produce on co-operative lines and for utilizing 
the agency of co-operative organizations in the 
work of agricultural demonstration and propa- 
ganda, the supply of approved varieties of seeds, 
implements and manures, the consolidation 
of holdings and for social and educational 
betterment. 

Committee on Co-operation in India.— 

In July 1914, the Government of India issued a 
lengthy Resolution on Co-operation in India, 
surveying its progress in the country during the 
previous ten yours. In October of the same 
year, Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether 
the movement, especially in its higher stages, 
and in its financial aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest any measures 
of improvement which seemed to be required. 
The enquiry was to be directed primarily to 
an examination of such matters as the con- 
stitution and working of central and provin- 
cial banks, the financial connection between 
the various parts of the co-operative organi- 
zation, the audit, inspection, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
utilization of the reserve funds. In its 
Report, which was issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated tliafc it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to It, for It had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. The Government of India 
passed orders In 1918 on the recommendations 
In the light of the opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments. It Is more or less in accordance with the 
principles enunciated by this Committee that 
the movements l>elng carried on in most of the 
Provinces of India. 

Provincial Legislation— Under the Re- 
forms, co-operation has been made a provincial 
subject ana also a transferred subject. The 
control of Co-operative Departments has been 
entrusted to Ministers and in some provinces 


Bills were at sometime or other drawn up for 
enactment by the local Legislative Councils to 
take the place of the Co-operative Societies Act. 
The Bombay Co-operative Societies Bill was 
introduced in the Bombay Legislative Council 
in July 1924, and was finally passed into law in 
1925. It reproduces, in the main, the frame- 
work of the Act of 1912 but introduces the 
following imjiortant modifications : — 

(i) The adoption of a scientific system of 

classifying societies. 

(ii) The improvement of the procedure for 

liquidation of cancelled societies. 

(iii) The extension of summary powers of 

recovery to the awards of arbitra- 
tors. 

I iv) The provision of penalties against 
specified offences. 

No other provincial Council except Burma 
where a Provincial Act was placed on the statute 
book in 1927 has yet enacted legislation on 
similar lines. A Bill for the enactment of a 
provincial law to replace the Indian Co-operative 
Societies Act. of 1912, was introduced in the 
Madras Legislative Council during the year 
1931 and is still under consideration- Its 
special feature with proposal to vest much wider 
powers in the Registration are employed by 
him at present. 

Provincial Inquiries.— In the Central 

Provinces, owing to the drying up of recoveries 
and the issue of large advances to agriculturists to 
tide over the bad season of 1920-21 the fluid 
resources of the movement were seriously deplet- 
ed and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
form of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most Important of which 
was a proposal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
commercial banks, This recommendation was, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government, although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance Into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a consider- 
able measure of public support. In Bengal and 
the Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
about fifteen years ago averted any breakdown 
of the system, which threatened to overtake the 
local co-operative organizations when agri- 
cultural scarcity on a wide scale caused serious 
difficulties some years ago. The same may now 
be asserted of the United Provinces, where there 
appeared to he some danger of the strain 
I not being quite successfully withstood. A 
Committee was appointed in that province iu 
1925 to hold a comprehensive inquiry and to 
suggest the lines of future development. The 
Report of the Committee contains numerous 
recommendations on matters of detailed 
administration and proposals for strengthening 
the official staff of the Co-operative Department. 
The Committee recommended that central banks 
should be relieved of the work of supervision and 
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inspection which should be entrusted to a stalf machinery of Government. For conducting 
working under the directions of the Standing local inquiries particularly into the system of 
Committees of Co-operators. The Committee agricultural credit, the financing of marketing 
further suggested that a beginning might be and internal trade?, the provision of funds for 
made in the direction of constituting an apex industrial development and other cognate 
bank for the province but their proposal has not matters, committees of seven members each 
so far found favour with the local Government, were appointed in all the provinces. The 
though it has recently been endorsed by the Provincial Committees included one co-operative 
Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, expert in addition to other members interested 
Committees of Inquiry were also appointed in in co-operation and examined the possibility of 
Bihar and Orissa and Mysore, in the former to further developing the co-operative movement 
advise about financial organization and oftieial for provision of agricultural credit on an organlz- 
control and in the latter to lay down a policy of cd basis. From the recently published reports 
development particularly in relation to higher of the provincial committees, it appears that a 
finance, non-credit co-operation, agricultural majority of the Committees hold the view that 
improvement and the relief of indebtedness, the solution of the problem of agricultural 
In September 1927, on the recommendation of credit lies in the improvement of the co- 
the Madras Legislative Council, the Government operative credit system and its expansion 
of Madras appointed a Committee to enquire on sound lines. Several Committees have also 
into the progress of the co-operative movement approved of facilities for the marketing of 
in the Presidency aud to suggest suitable agricultural produce being developed on co- 
measures for effecting necessary improvements, operative lines and on tho whole favour the 
The Report of the Committee was published in idea of rural economic life being organized 
1928, and deals exhaustively with the defects co-opcrativcly. The reports of the provincial 
of the movement and sets forth in detail the committees were further considered by the Indian 
suggested remedies. Prominent among these Central Banking Inquiry Committee, which 
is the improvement and strengthening of the had on it two representatives of the Co-operative 
system of supervising unions and the linking up movement, one being a nominee of the AU- 
of these with the provincial unions through India Provincial Banks Association. In their 
district federations. The provincial union and examination of the problem the Central 
district federations are charged with the duty of Committee have the assistance of a group of 
providing education and training and a system foreign experts some of whom have been selected 
of liberal grants-in-aid is proposed to these because of their study and practical experience 
bodies. Central banks are advised to under- of Co-operative Banking in other countries, 
take the inspection of affiliated societies by The Report of the Commitec was published In 
appointing their own staff and at the time the latter part of the year and contains a special 
subsiding the federation for the work of chapter devoted to rural co-operative credit 
supervision. Among other important reoom- in addition to detailed description of the system 
mendations are the separation of short term of co-operative marketing, of land mortgage 
and long terra finance in rural credit societies and credit and of urban and industrial societies, 
the creation of a central land mortgage bank The most important of the Committee's 
for the issue of debentures to finance local recommendations relates to the arrangements 
land mortgage banks. The Agricultural Com- proposed for linking up the co-operative banks 
mission were of opinion that similar inquiries of the country with the Reserve Bank of India, 
could, with advantage, be undertaken in other when started, in order to ensure the supply of 
provinces and pursuant to this suggestion the cheap and adequate credit for agriculture 
Government of Burma appointed a Committee through co-operative agency. The Committee 
of inquiry, the report of which was published recommend that provincial co-operative banks 
in 1929. The report indicates that noth the should be included in the list of member banks 
primary societies and the financing agencies in and be entitled to rediscount facilities from the 
Burma are not in a sound financial condition Reserve Bank. They propose that the Reserve 
while the system of guaranteeing unions has Bank should be authorized to rediscount 
failed altogether. Recommendations are made Agricultural bills with a currency of nine 
for the improvement of the arrangements for months and further to make advances for 
supervision, inspection and control and the periods not exceeding ninety days on the security 
Committee propose the winding up of the of agricultural paper endorsed by provincial 
Provincial Bank and the creation of central co-operative banks, as also to grant loans against 
banks for the districts. Government, however, moveables pledged to it by such banks. The 
have decided to reconstruct the Apex bank by Committee approve of co-operative banks 
granting to it a special credit of thirty lakhs of undertaking inland cxciiange business and 
rupees. deem them the most suitable agency for the 

extension of remittance facilities to rural ureas. 

Banking Inquiry.— In the year 1929, at For this purpose Co-operative Banks should, the 
the instance of the Central Legislature and Committee recommend, enjoy tho same 
in response to the demands of federations and privileges as Joint Stock Banks. Lastly, tin? 
Chambers of Commerce, both Indian and non- Committee recommend that when Provincial 
Indian, the Government of India ordered a Government is satisfied that for meeting the 
comprehensive inquiry into the present .position needs of the eo-o]»crative movement in cxcep- 
of banking in India and into the mtesures tional circumstances or for the development of 
necessary for promoting banking development, the agricultural industry it is necessary to make 
strengthening the organization of credit facUities loanable capital available to the co-operative 
for agriculture and industries, co-ordinating banks, the Provincial Government should with 
the work of various credit and banking agencies H 1 ® concurrence of its legislature, place at the 
and linkin g up banking with the financial disposal of the provincial co-operative bank 
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such loans as may bo necessary to meet the 
requirements of central banks and primary 
societies. 

Effect of Crises on Co-operation. — It is 

hardly possible without any close and scientific 
inquiry, such as lias not yet been carried out, 
to appreciate accurately the effects of the 
co-operative movement in enabling agriculturists 
to resist the rigours of a famine as also to judge 
the reaction of the latter of the co-operative 
organisation as there is an interplay of various 
economic, forces affecting the life and industry 
of agriculturists, the proportionate value of 
which cannot be estimated easily. The 
agricultural crisis of last year caused by an un- 
precedented drop in the prices of agricultural 
produce, however, put the co-opcrativc organisa- 
tion in most provinces to a very severe strain 
and reports indicate that in most parts of the 
country repayments by members of societies 
were affected very seriously. It will take some 
time for agriculturists to adjust their economic 
life to the new level of prices and in the 
meantime the affairs of co-operative institutions 
will require cautious and sympathetic handling. 
Proposals were made for assistance in organizing 
arrangements for the orderly marketing of 
agricultural produce on co-operative lines but 
no special action was taken in this direction in 
any province. 

Social Reform. — Co-operation has in some 
places stimulated the desire for education and 
members of rural societies have 'been known, 
even at advanced ages, to receive the elements 
of education to enable them to put their 
signature on their societies’ pa|H>rs, and to take 
a lively interest in the internal work of their 
institutions. T 11 Horn bay, night schools for 
adults were started with the aid of a splendid 
donation made by the late Sir Vithaldas I). 
Thaekersey, while in the Punjab, Bihar, Bengal 
and elsewhere such expenditure on education is 
Incurred by co-operative institutions themselves. 
J 11 the Punjab separate rural societies have. Ireen 
registered to conduct night schools and also to 
insist 011 compulsory education for the children 
of members. The Punjab also possess a number 
of societies for the promotion of better living 
the members of which societies lay down a social 
code for themselves, breach of this code involves 
punishment by fines. Similar societies arc being 
started in the United Provinces, and some other 
parts of the country. The Madras Presidency 
has taken the lead in undertaking the work of 
rural reconstruction on & comprehensive basis in 
several districts, through the agency of local 
co-ojicrative organizations, financing the 
programme with the help of the central and 
provincial banks and co-ordinating it under the 
regie of the provincial co-oi>erative union. In 
Bengal, attempts have been made to fight the 
s courage of malaria and to promote village sani- 


tation by starting anti-malaria co-operative 
societies. The societies are federated into a 
central union in Calcutta which supplements the 
local funds, co-ordinates the working of the 
societies, issues literature on hygiene and sani- 
tation, and arranges with local doctors for the 
provision of free medical relief to members. 
There are not a few cases where a society has set 
its face agaioet drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their intemperate habits and 
has insisted on good moral conduct and 
attempted to improve the standard of life. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained members to habits of 
thrift. The liquidation of old debts again has 
been rendered possible to a great extent and 
many an agriculturist who was formerly in a 
state of chronic indebtedness has been relieved 
of all his debts and as a result of the practice of 
thrift freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible fur the agriculturist to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for 
mcrly. It lias been calculated that, in interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans from co-operative credit societies instead 
of from tiie village money-lenders, are even now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
of over three cron s of rupees. The village rates 
of interest have naturally gone down con- 
siderably. And the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that ho was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
oenefleial result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated. Special societies 
are started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar & Orissa, the 
savings of members are attracted to the village 
credit societies and either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda is conducted to 
Induce members to save and deposit voluntarily. 
Association in a public institution for common 
good lias brought home to the people the bless- 
ings of unity and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with co-operative societies. In the 
Punjab, a number of societies have been started 
in rural areas whose members agree to refer 
till disputes to arbitration by their ebeted 
committees and to abide by the awards of 
arbitrators. Participa^on in the manage- 
ment of gocieties has instilled among members 
the important lessons of sell-help and self- 
reliance ; but the most important achievement 
of co-operation has been the development of a 
sense of commbuaJ life — a feeling of “ all for 
each and each for all ” — among members 
of village societies and the gradual revival of 
the corporate instincts which made Indian 
rural organization famous in the world’s 
history. 
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Statistics of Co-operation , 



Re-insurance Societies) 1,406 1,421 1,442 1,419 

Agricultural (including Cattle Insurance Societies) 71,140 78.940 84,959 88,377 

Non-Agricultural .. .. 7,069 8,133 9,092 9,761 

Total .. 80,182 89,071 96,091 100,150 



Number of Societies by Province* Jor 1929-30 only. 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Of India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 
A Class Annual subscription Us. 32. En- 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Rs. 12. Secretary : 8. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.S., 
F.H.H.S., M.R.A.8. Offg. Superintendent : R. C. 
Cliristian, 1, Alipore Road, Aliporc. 

Airi-Horticultural Society of Burma.— 
Superintendent , C. A. Gitfening, Agri-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Ka dawglay, Rangoon. 

Airi-Horticultural Society of Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
(or members in Class A Ks. 7, in Class B Ks. 3. 
President : H. E. The Governor of Madras ; 
Chairman : C. W. E. Cotton, c.s.L, c.i.e., 
i.C.s. ; Hon. Secretary ; Mr. B. S. Nirody ; 
M. sc.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. A. Bullcr 
Teynampett, S. W., Madras. 

Anglo-Indian League. — Established 1909, for 
the protection of the interests of Anglo-Indians. 
Subscription Rs. 6 a year. President : Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Ph. D. Secretary : V. C. 
Bastieu. Office : 9, Marsdon Street, Calcutta. 

Anthropological Society of Bombayj— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to bold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal containing tho 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 10. President : R. P. Masani, 
m.a. Hon. Secretary : Dr. N. A. Thoothi, b.a., 
Phil (Oxen). Office Address : 172, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 

Benares mathematical Society.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society ” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Ra. 10. Annua] sub- 
scription 11s. 12 (resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). Life President: Dr. 
Ga .esh Prafiad, m.a. (Cantab), d.sc.; Secretary: 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, m.a., b.sc. ; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, M.A., B.Sc. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute waB Inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir R. G Bhandarkar, which be 


had bequeathed already to the Institute, war 
handed over after his demise by his executors 
to tho Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Hall of the Institute. Since tho 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government havo likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 12,000 
a year for the publication of the Government 
Oriental Series. The Institute has under- 
taken to edit the Mahabharata critically at 
the request of the Chief of Aundh who has 
promised a grant of Rs. 5,000 annually for 
that purpose. Grants are being received from 
the Government of India, (Rs. 6,000 annually) 
the University of Bombay, (Rs. 6,000 a year) 
and the Governments of Bombay, ( Rs. 
3,000 a year) Burma, Baroda, Mysore 
and Madras as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States. The Institute has a journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute” 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants in Aid from tjie Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardbamagadb 
and Ancient Indian Culture, where at present 
over 30 students, paying Rs. 30 per term, are 
attending. It is intended shortly to affiliate this 
class to the Bombay University. Minimum 
membership dues Rs. 10 a year or Rs. 100 
compounded for life. Members can, subject 
to certain conditions, borrow books from the 
library and get the Journal free and other 
publications (a list covering about loo names 
sent free upon request) at concession rates. 
Secretary: Dr. S. K. Bclvalkar, M.A., l’h.D. 
(Harvard), i.es- 

Bharat a Itiuasa Sanshodhaka Man d ala. — 
Pretident : C. V- Valdya, m.a., ll.b. 
Secretaries'. Prof. D. V. Potdar. B.A. and Shri 
Sardar G. N. Mujuradar, M.L.A. Treasurer : 
A. V. Patwardhan, b.a. Address: 314, Sada- 
shiv Pcth, Poona City. 

Bombay Art Society.— Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied ArtB, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10 ; Life member Rs. 100. Eon-Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay, 
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Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 

J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the Interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. The entrance fee for Resident mem 
bers Rs. 5, monthly subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re. 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription Rs. 6. lion. 
President : Dr. V. G. Rele, lion. Vice- 
Presidents : Dr. 8. A. Banker and Dr. 

K. K. Dadachanji, Hon. Librarians : Dr. G. 
Coelho and Dr. G. B. Vachha, Hon. Treasurer : 
Dr. R. D. P. Mody, Hon. Secretaries : Dr. 
Sorab Popat and Dr. J. B. Spencer. Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpalfcy, 
Bombay. 


Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of I860.)— Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of tho different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new Bpeeies 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussil. The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Rs. 25. Entrance fee 
Rs. 20. Patrons : H. E. The Viceroy of India, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. Vice-Patrons : 
H. H. The Maharao of Cutch, O.O.8.I., G.C.I.E., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, k.c.s.i., 
K.C.v.o., H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa, k.c.s.i., 

H. H. the Maharani of Dhar, H. II. the 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar and Mr. F. V. Evans, 
Liverpool; Sir David Ezra, Kt., A. 8. Vernay, 
Esq., London. President: H. E. The Rt. 
Hon. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, g.c. 

I. E., o.b.k., k.O.b. Vice-Presidents : The Hon. 
Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c.s.i., i.e.s., H. H. The 
Maharao of Cutch, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., Rev. E. 
Blatter, s.j., Ph.i)., f.l.s. Honorary Secretaries : 
Sir Reginald Spence, Kt., F.Z.8., m.l.o. and Mr. 
P. M. 1). Sanderson, F.Z.B. Curator : S. H. 
Prater, c.M.z.s., m.l.o. Asstt. Curators : C. 
McCann, V. S. La Personne. Head Clerk : 
Mr. A. F. Fernandes. Offices : 0, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association.— Founded 
to create an educated publlo opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (ft) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 


hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations ; (c) 

to promote sanitary science by giving prizes; 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
In sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girts in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary , Dr. J. S. Nerarker, 
B. sc., L. m. & s., d.p.h. (Cantab), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries !n India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary war estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it 1 b now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 1,1 83,287 issues in 
1930. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grauts 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under : — 


The Now Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried cn in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society— which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society, 
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The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 
the past few years in India and Burma 

Tablk of Circulation of the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Calcutta 230,490 204,336 174,833 

Bombay 197,049 191,151 197,193 

Madras 239,852 272,403 264,675 

Bangalore 39,663 49,392 31,603 

North India 198,898 193,539 212,457 

Punjab 162.560 120,721 173,020 

Burma 74,898 79,140 79,506 

Total .. 1,143,416 1,110,682 1,133,287 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


British Indian Peoples’ Association.— To 

protect ti»e interests of Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo 'Indians and Indians alike. President : 
Raja Rishee Case Law, C.I.E.. Joint Horn/. 
Secretary : Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Pli.D. 
Office : 9, Marshcn Street, Calcutta. 

British Medical Association (Bombay 
Biancb). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr. B. B. 
Yodh, Sandhurst Building, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Chess Society. — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. 
R. Capablanca and Sir W. E. Greaves, ICt., 
LL.D. President : — The Hon’ble Mr Justice 

M. N. Mukerji, m.a., ill., Vice-President : Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, lion. Secretary : G. Dbara, 
lion. Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Children’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children’s Act by taking over res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, Juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons. President : H. E. The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, P.C., Vice-President : 

The Hon. Mr. G. A. Thomas, c.i.e., i.e.s. ; 
Chairman: Mr. C. P. Bramble, li.A.,; Hon, 
Treasurer : Mr. Meyer Nissim, m.a., j.p. ; 
Secretary : Miss M. K. Davis, B.A. ; and 
Assistant Secretary : Mr. M. O. Benson, H.A, 

European Association. — The European Asso 
elation was established in 1883 under tlie 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 


Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association lias 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Pork Street, 
Calcutta. President. : Mr. E. Villiers. Vice- 
Presidents : Mr. T. Gavin Jones and Mr. 
W. W. K. Page. General Secretary : Mr. T. 
Chapman -Mortimer. Assistant General 
Secretary : Mr. H. L. Walker. Hon. General 
Treasurer: Mr. G. B. Morton. Publication: 
“ The Review of India ’’ obtainable from the 
General Secretary. 

Branches of the European Association 
Assam. — Chairman , Mr. L. A. Roffey. 

Bengal, Eastern. — Chairman, Mr. J. M. 
Buttars. Secretary , Mr. R. E. Frewen. 

Bengal, Western. — Chairman , Mr. I). M. 
Archibald. Secretary, Mr. W. B. Curtain. 

Bihar, North. — Chairman, Major A. L. 
Herman, d.s.o., m.c. ; Secretary, Mr. 
W. H. Meyrick, M.L.C. 

Bombay. — Chairman , Sir Reginald Spence. 
Secretary, Mr. A. W. Percy. 

Cachar. — Chairman, Mr. D. Paterson. 
Secretary , Mr. D. Paterson. 

Calcutta— -S ecretary, Mr. T. Chapman- 
Mortimcr. 

Chittagong— Chairman, Mr. L. F. W. 
Nolan ; Secretary, Mr. L. M. Cross field. 

Darjeeling . — Chairman, Lieut.- Colonel 

It. W. Tobin, D.s.o. , o.b.e. ; Secretary, 
Mr. I). G. Smyth-Osbourne. 

Dooars. — Chairman, Sir W. L. Travers. 
c.i.e. , o.b.e. , m.l.c. ; Secretary, Dr. W. 
K. Shipsey. 

Kankinarbah. — Chairman, Mr. T. B. 
Niwmo ; Secretary , Mr. A. Allan. 
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Madras. — Chairman, Mr. W. 0. Wright, 
O.B.E., ; Secretary , Mr. J, K. Met-herell. 
Manbhum. — Chairman , Mr. J. McCrae. ; 
Secretary, Mr. B. Wilson Ilaigh, M.T. 
Chem. E. 

Niloiris. Chairman , Mr. A. J. Fraser 

Blair; Secretary, Miss M. D. Moore. 

Pun .1 AH — Chairman , Mr. Owen Huberts, 
M.L.U. ; Secretary, Major li. Corridon, 
M.V.O., M.B.E. 

Sind. — Chairman, Mr. F. A. Arclulalc; 

Secretary, Mr. M. It. Carter. 

SYLHlCT.™ Chairman, Mr. I). Tulloeh. ; 
Secretaries, Mr. W. B. Culbard and Mr. 
V. F. Tebbutt. 

Trichinopoly. — Chairman, Mr. Hieluird 
Martin ; Secretary, Miss I). E. S. Mart iu. 
Unit ku Provinces. — Chairman, Mr. T. 
Gavin Jones ; Secretary, Mr. J. J. Fair. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 

Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary , Sir 
C. V. Raman, Kt„ M.A., D.Sc., f.r.s.n.l., 
210, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Society.— Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P, C. Hay as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Hoad, Calcutta. Prof. Ur. 
B.K. Singh, President ; Sir P.C. Hay, T)r. Gilbert 
J. Fowler, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari and Prof. 
Dr. N. B. Dliar, Vice-Presidents ; Prof. Dr. 
P. C. Mitter, 11 any. Secretary ; Prof. B. N. 
Sen, liony. Treasurer ; Prof. Dr. J. N. Mukher- 
iee and Prof. Dr. K. G. Naik, liony. Editors', 
Dr. Mata Prasad, Prof. Dr. H. B. Dunnielitf, 
Prof. Dr. B. B. Dcy ,.Prof. Dr. S. I). Muzatfar, 
Mr. K. H. Hassan, Prof. Dr. P. Neogi, Mr. P. 
It. liny. Hev. Father J. Van Neste, Kao 
Bahadur M. B. llama wain l Si van and Prof. 
Dr. H. E. Watson, Members of the council ; 
Mr. G. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary ; Dr. P. K. 
Bose and Mr. S. K. Majumdar, Asst. Editors. 

Bombay Branch: ltcv. Father J. F. (tains. 
President ; Dr. Mata Prasad and Mr. B. S. 
Pant, Joint Secretaries. 

TAihore Branch: Prof. P. C. Speers, President-, 
Dr. J. N. Hay, Secretary . 

Madras Branch: Dr. M. O. Forster, F.R.S., 
President', Dr. K. L. Moudgill, Secretary. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India. 
Subscription to Fellows: Rs. 15, Non-Fellows 
Hs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
and Election form can be had from the liony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, 1*. O. 
Box 10857, 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
Indian Institute of Political and social 
Science. — Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political ’ and 
* social * in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions ; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 


on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Hoad, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President : M. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law, 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.l.a., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A., ll.b„ Advocate; Hon. Secretaries : 
Mr. S. G. Warty, M.A., and Mr. Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer : Mr. V. R. Bhendc. 

Indian Mathematical Society.— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. 
The library is located In the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of tiie Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 250 members from all parts of 
India. President, Prof. M. T. Naraniengar, 
M. A., Malles varam. Bangalore. Secre- 
taries, Dr. R. Vaidyanatha Swami, m.a.,d.sc.. 
University, Madras, and Prof. Mukund Lai, 
m.a.. Government College, Lahore. Librarian , 
Prof. V. B. Naik, m.a.. Poona. 

Indian Hoads & Transport Development 
Association Ltd. The Association was 
formed in 1926 and registered in October 1927, 
having a Council with Headquarters in Bombay 
and Branches at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Assam and failure, each with a 
local Committee. 

The subscription for nicmliersbip of the Asso- 
ciation are : — 

per annum 
Rs. 

Associate Members . . . . . . 5 

Ordinary Members . . . . . . 10 

Supporting Members 300 

The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of ltoad and Motor Trans- 
port Development tliroughout India by 
making representations to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other public bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads and bridges and methods 
of transport ; to make representations to all 
or any of the bodies regarding the adjustment 
of taxation, customs duties and excise affecting 
motor vehicles and other modes of transport 
and employment of same in such a manner 
as to facilitate the development of motor 
transport throughout Inidia ; to educate the 
public by means of propaganda work and 
to create authoritative public opinion with 
regard to the needs of, and advantages to be 
derived from improved road communications 
and use of motor transport. 

All persons. Associations, firms or Companies 
interested in Hoad and Motor Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 
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Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam and Lahore, 
and others will be formed as and when occa- 
sion demands. The application for member- 
ship shoidd be made to the General Secretary 
of the Association at 41, JSIieol JLtoad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 
Branches : Bombay — 1\ O. Box 853 ; 

Calcutta — 1*. O. Box 2285 ; Madras — P. O. 
Box 1270 ; Karaelu — P. O. Box 108 ; Assam — 
P. O. Digboi ; Dihore — P. O. Box 105. 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta) 
— President , Sir Itajendra Nath Mookerjee, 
K. c. I. K., K. o. v. o. ; Vice-President, Mr. 0. 
C. Gangoly, Solicitor; Joint. Hon. Secretaries, 
C. N. Tagore and M. N. Tagore ; Bony. Trea- 
surer, Rai F. L. l)e, Baliadur; Asst. Secretary, 
Mr. I*. K. Clmtterjee. Office: 11, Samavya 
Mansions, 1st floor, Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union is an interdenomina- 
tional organisation having for its object the 
strengthening of religious and moral education 
throughout the Indian Empire. It embraces 
a score of Auxiliaries, which are generally 
associated with language areas. There is a 
number of full-time workers, European and 
Indian, but much help is given in all parts of 
the organisation by honorary helpers. 

The I. S. S. U. was founded in Allahabad in 
1876. Its general committee is made up of 
representatives from the National Christian 
Council of India, from the auxiliaries, and from 
other sources. Funds for the carrying on 
of the work are partially found in India, but 
the major part is still provided by The World’s 
Sunday School Association. The headquarters 
of the Union is at Coonoor in the Nilgiri Hills 
where besides the office and well-stocked 
book shop there is The St. Andrew Teacher 
Training Institution. In this Institution 
leaders in religious education from all parts 
of India are trained for their duties. 

Besides the central training college the chief ! 
activities of the Union are the providing of 
literature for the religious educational needs l 
of India, good literature for teachers and for j 
children, extension, courses of lectures delivered ! 
In English or vernaculars in all parts of the i 
Empire, the arranging of teachers’ conventions 
and conferences, the arrangement of examina- ' 
tions in Scripture for teachers and scholars i 
In the Sunday Schools. 

The following journals and quarterlies are pub- ! 
lished by the I. S. S. U. 

The India Sunday School Journal, I 

The Senior Lesson Quarterly. j 

Approximately a million scholars in Sunday I 

Schools and Day Schools are touched by the j 
activities of the Union, and 60,000 to 70,000 
teachers. | 

The officers of the I. S. S. U. are — President — ! 
The Bhishop of Lucknow. Treasurer — 
W. H. Warren, Madras ; General Secretary — 
E. A. Annett, Coonoor. Assistant Secretary : 
Rev. N . Franklin, Coonoor. 

Institution of Engineers (India).— -The orga- 
nisation of the Institution began in 1019 
and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1021. Its object is to pro- 


mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering In India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quali- 
fication is the same. Membership is divided 
Into four classes, viz., Members, Associate 
Members, Companions and Associates, and 
there is an additional class for students. 
President, N. N. Ayyangar B.A., L.O.E.; 
Secretary , J. M. Watson. Offices — 8, Esplanade 
ltow, East. 1\ O. Box 669, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— Patron, H. E. 
The Governor of Madras ; President, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice E. H. Wallace; Secretary, V. F. 
Fyson, Presidency College, Chepauk, Madras. 
Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.— Secre- 
tary, The Rev. J. R. Maephail, m.a., Christian 
College, Madras. 

National House Breeding and show Society 
of India. — Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, O.B., O.I.E., M.v.o., 
who was President from 1923 to 1 925. Objects : 
To form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters; to encourage and 
promote horse-breedmg in India; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 
and to give them every encouragement ; to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
studbook; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India. 
Patron-in-Chief: — II. E. The Viceroy; President , 
(for 1031-32),— The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, 
Bart, 0 . 8 . 1. ; Secretary, Major-General Sir 
Bernard James, C.B., C.I.H., M.v.o. The 
Society Issues the following publications : 
“ Horse Breeding An Illustrated Quarterly 
Journal in English and Urdu, Stallion Register 
and Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Record of 
Country Bred Racing, Ahmednagar Stud 
Book, Show Judging Pamphlet. The Second 
Volume of the Indian Stud Book was pub- 
lished at the end of 1930. The Society 
holds The Imperial Delhi Horse Show annually 
in February. Registered Office — Delhi. 

National Indian Association. — Founded In 
1870. Its objects are: — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. ( b ) To co-operate 
witn all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social reform in India, (e) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter* 
lerence in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches In Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Rook, 21, Cromwell- road, London. Publication 
The Indian Magazine and Review, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicles the doings of the 
Association in England and in India, and takes 
note of movements for educationsl and social 

! progress. It publishes articles about tho 

I Jtast to interest Western readers, and articles 
about tho West to interest readers in the 
East. Life Memebets — Ten Guineas. Annual 

i Subscriptions : Members one Guinea; 

County Members, Ton Shillings; Associate 

l Students, Seven shillings aud Six pence. 
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PASSENGERS* AND TRAFFIC RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established In 1015). Head Office— 
139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Objects : 

(a) To inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to passengers in India generally. 

( b ) To petition Government, Local bodies, 
Railway, Steamers and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic; to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances, (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques- 
tions relating to grievances. ( d ) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societies and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association, (e) To 
start a fund to meet expenses for carrying out 
the objects of the Association. President — 
Meyer Nisstm, Esquire, M.a., Vice-Presidents — 
L. R. Tairsee, Esquire, B.A., Lachmandas 
Daga, Esquire. Hon. Secretaries— Jivraj G. 
Nensoy, Esquire, Khan Bahadur P. E. 
Ghaniat. Assistant Secretary — Pestonji Jam- 
setji, Esquire. 

Philatelic Society of Indij.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 15. Secretary, 
Jno. Godlnho, 15, Burrow's Street, Bombay . 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta); 
— Annual subscription Rs. 30 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs. 15 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. The Society 
is affiliated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, London, and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only. 
There are excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head- 
quartersat 229,Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Hon. Secretary: A. Heani, 229, Lower circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

POONA SETA SADAN SOCIETY.— This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being charged for instruction, 
except for the Music Classes, for Special Classes 
in English, and for High School classes, etc. 
There are eight different departments sub- 
divided into 60 classes. Arrangements are made 
for training Nurses and Midwives and women 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hos- 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon's Classes. There is a Public 
Health School affiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, 
Delhi. The number In these three hostels is 
now about 85. Besides there is a full-fledged 
Training College named after Bal Motlibai 
Wadia with about 46 students excluding those 
in the V. F. Class for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college in Indio 


maintained by a non-official, non-Christian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The results of the Certificate Examinations 
held in the year 1927-28 under the authority 
of the local Government Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year senior 12. The 
total number of certificates granted so far is 
847 now. The Practising School for little girls 
attached to the Training College has now 
eleven classes with 265 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, English being 
taught in the V standard class. Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching up to 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 105 women. It is here that poor womem 
are recruited for training as a teacher, nune, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 93 students; the Music 
CU*pse8byll2 students, and the Work-room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 158 women. Thu*, the 
total number of pupils is 984 to-day. There are 
two branches of the Society started at Satara 
and Baramati which arc named after Lady 
Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the greatest 
helper of the Society so far, the late Sir Vithal- 
das D. Thakersey. Besides there are branches 
started at Bombay (Dadar and Girgaum), 
Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, Nagpur, 
G wahor and Madras for either educational or 
medical work or for both. Thus the total 
number of women and girls including about 
150 duplications cr. tfhe rolls at these various 
Centres of the Society is over 1,500. There 
aiv in Poona six hostels, three of which arc 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three in the Haste's Path and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Bassoon 
Hospital. The number of resident students is 
above 260 ic these six hostels. One of the 
three hostels at the headquarters is intended 
fpr women of depressed classes. The number 
of these women at present is 7. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society lias extended its medical activities 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for tlie women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, the organiser of the society. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations. 
Now Her Excellency the Countess of Irwin, the 
Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
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Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Rs. 2,50,000. President : 
Shrimant Saubliagyavati H.1I. the Rauisaheb 
of Sangli ; Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary : Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, m.a., i 
O.I.E.; Local Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs. ; 
Yamunabal Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and j 
Secretary for Development and Collections : 
Mrs. .lanakibai Bhat (lvaisor-i-Hiud Silver J 
Medal) ; Joint Lady Superintendents : Mrs. i 
Saralabai Naik, m.a., and Miss Dwarkabai \ 
Bhat, B.A., b.t. ; Hon : Secretaries, Nursing and 
Medical Education Committee : Rao Bahadur 
Dr. P. V. Shikhare, t.M. & 6., Dr. V. C. ! 
Gokhale, l.m. & s. and Dr. N. L. Ran ad e, 

B.A., M.B.B.S. 

Press-Owners' association , Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1019 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may l 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office : — Caiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. j 

President : — Shet Pandurang Javjee, J.P. 
Secretary — Mr. Mauilal C. Modi. [ 

Rangoon Literary Society.— President, H . E 
The Governor of Burma. Vice-President and 
Chairman , J. p. Bulke^ey, Esq., //on. Secretary . 
Mrs. C. Peacock, 35, York Road. I 

Recreation Club Institute.— This Jnstitu-, 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members' 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 1 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, j 
Karachi. Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, VVarangal, | 
etc. The aims and objects of the society ! 
are to elevate and improve the social, sjo- j 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that [ 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con-! 
struct ive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute hus 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic Indus- ! 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. j 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers, 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The Nizari (a | 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lalji ! 
Devraj . 

Royal society of arts, Indian Section.— ! 
This Society was founded in London in , 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the j 
Society, gives the following account of ; 
the Indian Section. In 1857 a proposition ! 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 

wrote to the Council suggesting that “ a 
special section be formed for India, another j 
for Australia, one for English America anu 
so on.'* It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and In I 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only ' 
proposing the formation of a Committee j 
Whjch should organise conferences op Indian l 


subjects. This time the suggestion wss 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarks 
himself was placed on the Connoil, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
Into the Indian Section, were started. “ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great results In India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and In England by giving similar In. 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 

{ tress in supplying useful information to It. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
Itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonies, a large 
proportion of the present number of 
members come from tile dependencies 
of the Empire abroad. *' Secretary 
of the Society : G. K. Menzies, M.A. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections : \V. Perry, B.A., 1 . 0 . 8 . (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphi, London. W. C. 2. 
Servants of India Society.— The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
inay be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength is 21 Ordinary members, 2 members 
under training, 2 permanent assistants, 1 At- 
tache and 3 probationers. The Society has its 
head-quarters in Poona with branches at 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other centres of work at Dohad in Gujerat ; 
Mangalore and Calicut in the Madras Presi- 
dency: Lucknow in U. P., Lahore in the 
Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar and Orissa. 
The Society’s work Is primarily political 
but as it believes In all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked In these 
fields. The political work Is done through the 
legislatures, the non-official political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- 
paganda. Tho Right Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastri was in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council and In tho new Council of State till 
1924 and has to his credit many achievements. 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a mem- 
ber of the U. P. Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly. He takes special 
interest in the questions of the Indianisation 
of Army, public services, education and 
Indians overseas. Mr. N. M. Joshi has been a 
nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
and lias to his credit many a labour legislation. 
Mr. N. A. Dravld was for three years a member 
of tlie C. P. Council. Mr. Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr. R. R. 
Bakliale a member of the Board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period, Mr. Kunzru bRS 
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been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Lube and K. P. Kaul are Secre- 
taries of its Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer- 
ences. Messrs. Sastri and Kunzru were 
members of the Liberal Party's deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 
20. Mr. Sastri again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there ; attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference ; 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature ; 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agreement for eighteen 
months ; and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenya 
Indian’s case before Sir Samuel Wilson. His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together. Mr. Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England as the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government. Mr. P. Kodand Rao 
was in South Africa with Mr. Sastri and in Kenya 
with Mr. Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians there. Mr. Joshi was a member 
of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Reforms. 

In the field of social economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied, 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sudan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U. P. Seva Samitl, the Bhil Seva Mandnl 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
league has done good co-opcrativc, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India ; 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious j 
plaecs such as Hardwar and Benares, and work- 
ing in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a weii-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the BhaginISamai for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut. In 
the Co-operative movement the Society lias done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. Luring natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate, Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Unlver- 

14 
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sity Senates and Syndicates ami Mr. Lube, a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow Listrict Local Board. 

Tlie Society has taken equally prominent part 
*« various labour activities. Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1920 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr. 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925. 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian labour, the Geneva Inter- 
national Lai) our Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress. He studied tho 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia. Mr. Parulekar and a few 
j other members of the Society are doing similar 
! labour work. Messrs. Sastri and .Toshi are mem* 

| bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 

Tho Society conducts three papers. — The Scr- 
j vants of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 

S. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnj/an Pr abash, 

I the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
i Limaye is the Editor and the ITUawad, a bi-wcok- 
; ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the All- India Trad a 
: Onion Bulletin , Mr. K. G. Sivaswaml. the Cn- 
[ operative Bulletin in Madras, and Mr. A. Y r . 

Patwardhan, the Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi 
i weekly for the benefit of the subjects of Indian 
j States. The Society has also published several 
] pamphlets on public questions of the day. 
The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
i Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan and A. V. Thakkar 
arc devoting a part of tlieir energies for that 
work. 

The Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, i\(\. 
j C.H., is the President and Mr. G. K. Devadhar, 
m.a , c.l.K, is the Vice-President and Mr. P. 

; Kodand a Rao, the Secretary. Messrs. Sastri, 
Devadhar, Kunzru and Dravid are senior 
members of the four brandies. Mr. J oslii is the 
Secretary of the Bombay Branch. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which docs not recognise any caste dis- 
tinctions. 

Seva Sadan. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) tho 
poor, the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, tho first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. Tho Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The 8 ociety maintains the following depart- 
ments of work: ( 1 ) Home tor the Homeless : 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes) ; (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes ; (4) Home Education Classes; 
(5) Industrial Department including a work- 
room, Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cookery, and 
Faucy Embroidery are among the chief 
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industries taught. Total number of Women 
in the different classes is nearly 400. 

Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a., ll.b., 
M.B.E., J.I\ 

Consumptives* Home Society.— -This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bar! and Mr. Dayarara Gidulmal on the 1st 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabar! secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. II . 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium wan 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhal 
Madliavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbai R. H. Patuck Dairy. The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called " The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malebfri collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Fs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Chariti ble indowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Ncaily Rs. 2,60,000 
have been spent on laying our the sites, build- 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 46.000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sad an Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S.P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Dlwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

Society foe the Protection of Children in 
Western India.— Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objects ; to promote 
education ; and to do &U other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. President Dr. Sir Temulji 
B. Hartman, Kt. 

Honorary Secretaries : Dr. Mrs. D. A. De 
Monte and Mrs. R. P. Masani ; Hon. 
Treasurer : Khan Bahadur H. S. Katrak. 

Western India national Liberal associa- 
tion — ' Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed , in pursuance of clause (6) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view — to do sustained work for the poli- 


tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to tho considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of tho Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the carlicBt possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
the interest s of the Literal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

President /—Sir Chimanlal H. Sctalvad, 
K.C.I.E., LL.n., Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Sir 
Phiroze C. Scthna, Kt., o.B.E.,and SirCowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.C.I.E.; Hon Secretaries : — 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. D. G. Dalvi and Mr. A. D Shroff. Assistant 
Secretary : — Mr. V. R. Bhendo. 

Office '. — Alict Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Women’s Indian association.— This Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay. it has 70 branches and over 
3,000 members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work— 
plain and fancy— flrst-ald, rattan-work, Bpin- 
ning, weaving and music and child welfare 
centres are conducted. Weekly lectures are 
given on subjects of general interest relating 
to women, such as health, education, religion, 
civic responsibilities, woman suffrage, etc. 
Though started entirely as an educational in- 
stitution, the movement for the Reform 
Bill proved that a most necessary part 
of work for the advancement of women 
was propaganda in support of woman 
suffrage. Accordingly the gaining of 
the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Association 
specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils. Valuable 
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work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organization in India. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma edited 
by Shrimati Malatl Patwardhan, B.A., in En- 
glish with Hindi, Tamil and Telugu articles. 
(Mm. 4 to non-members, Bs. 2 to members). It 
Is an all-India Association. Its largest branch 
is in Bombay, its greatest number of branches 
in South India, but yearly additional branches 
are being started in other provinces, and there 
arc flourishing branches as far north as Kn shmir 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
for the Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establishment 
of these branches brings. The Association is 
affiliated with the International Woman 

. Suffrage Alliance and the International 
Women's League for Peace and Freedom. 
Objects : — 

To present to women their responsibility as 
daughters of India; 

To band women Into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education, and the 
definite service of others ; 

To gain compulsory primary education for 
every boy and girl in ihdia; 

To secure the abolition of child-marriage and 
child-parenthood ; 

To help women to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India ; 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as It is or may be 
granted to men ; 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

Headquarter* ; Adyar, Madras. President- 
Dr. Annie Bezant. Vice-Presidents — Dr. Mu- 
thulakshmi, M.L.O. Mrs. Jin&rai&dasa. Hon. 
General Secretary— Mrs. M. E. Cousins Hon. 
Treasurer — Shrimati Ammu Swamlnadhan. 

You no Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country In both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ' local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of ah forma 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Union and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters : — Allahabad ; Alleppey ; 
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Bangalore ; Bombay ; Calcutta ; Calicut ; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi ; Galle ; Hydera- 
bad ; Jubbiilpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnara- 
kulam ; Kottayam: Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; 
Murreo ; Nagpur ; Nalni Tal ; Ootacamund ; 
Poona ; Kan goon ; Bisalpur ; Secunderabad ; 
Simla; Trivandrum ; Wellington. The others 
use rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of tire 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by {>5 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y ,M. C. A. in India Is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 12 Americans, 2 Canadians 
3 3 Englishmen, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Irish, 1 Swiss, 

1 Swedish, 3 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 4 Austro, 
lians and 65 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y. M. C. A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows : — 
Generally : — 1. Literature: — Publication of 
original works and reprints Four scries : 
“Heritage of India; " “Religious Quest 
of India;" "Religious Life of India": 
“ Makers of Modern India; ” Education o f 
India." 

2. Lecture Bureau : — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. Physical— Training Physical Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics. 

Coys : — Scouting, Boys' Clubs, Camps, etc. 
Students : — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain : — Specially In 
Loudon, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

“ Citizens " : — (i.e„ English-educated Indians’ 
Ceylonese and Burmese) : Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects of 
vital interest — social, intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers : — Institutes and Holiday Homes fo« 
British Soldiers in a number of cent ter 
including the N. W. Frontiers. 

Anglo-Indians : — nostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux. 

Europeans: — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers in Mills : — “ Welfare" Work. 

Rural Communities . — “ Rural Reconstruc- 
tion" work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education in four Selected Centres. 

A monthly magazine, the Youno Men op 
India, is issued at its. 5 per annum, including 
postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
tliat of the 50 local Y.M.C.As.) called for a 
Budget of Rs. 1,79,048-2*0 in 1929. Of this 
sum Rs. 57,095 had tq be raised from the 
public in India. 
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The Head quarters of t he National Council 
Is f», Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
art; : — 

Patron : — His Excellency the Earl of Willing- 
don, G.M.S.J., O.C.M.G., G.B.E., 

Viceroy and Governor- General of India. 

President o f the National Council : — The Most 
Rev. Dr. Foss Westcot.t, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary : — B. L. Itallia Ram, B.A., 

B.T, 

Tlie Bombay Association now posseses for 
well-equipped' buildings : — Wodeliouse Road, 
Lamlngton Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is Mr. W. H. 
Neil son, o.u.E., M.I.C.E., and the General 
Secretary is Mr. W. H. Bryant, M.B.E. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors . Each Branch organ! sation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet, the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers storied in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in tho city, which 
aro financed by the Municipality 

Young Women’s Christian association of 
India. Burma and Ceylon. — This Asso- 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was orga- 
nized nat ionally in 1890. The aim of the As- 
sociation is to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls In India, including European, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian. This is done by the 
establishment of local branches in different 
centres. At present they number 70 includ- 
ing city and student branches. The Asso- 
ciations in big cities have a large member- 
ship including most classes of the com- 
munity. The needs of girls are met by physi- 
cal drill, recreation, clubs and classes, lecture, 
commercial classes, Bible study and devo- 
tional meetings, and meetings for social 
intercourse. Hostels, some of them bolding 
as many aR 70 girls, are established where 
there is a demand for them and the Associa- 
tion, at present, owns 21 including 8 holiday I 
homes in the hills. These hostels aecoimno- ! 


date working girls, teachers, nurses, students 
and apprentices. Ratos vary according to the 
residents salaries and accommodation though 
all equally receivo tho benefits of a comfor- 
table home, good food and wholesome sur- 
roundings. The holiday homes provide cheap 
holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who work in the hills 
during the hot season. In addition to holi- 
day homes Summer Conferences are hold 
annually at Anandaglrl, tho Conference cstato 
owned by the Association in Ootacamnnd and 
in the North Indian Centre. Special Girls 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Traveller’s aid work Is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres.* 
Tho Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. Tho others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World’s Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 35 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Association, which is affiliated to 
the World's Young Women’s Christian 
Association, is international and interdeno- 
minational. Full membership Is confined 
to members of the Christian Church, but. 
Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which lias a representative membership in all 
parts of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E. 
Lady Irwin. 

Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office wliich is at 11, Harrington Mansions, 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
is the “ Woman’s Outlook,” an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which supplies women 
living in India with a good magazine at the 
price of Rs. 2-0-0 post free, per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women by communication with the British Federa- 
In India was established in 1913. Its objects tion of University Women, and otherwise 
»Te • — as may seem expedient. 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and (3) To act as an organisation which shall 

co-o] oration between women belonging to afford opportunity for the expression of united 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident opinion and for concerted action by university 
in India. women. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch Membership Is open only to those women 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, who hold degrees in any university in the 
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United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at ft 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Membeis 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has four branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Hon. General Secretary : — Mrs. E. F. Bingeley, 
c/o P. 0. B. 535, Bombay. 

Bony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. Blair, Arthur House, 

Cooperage, Bombay. 

Calcutta . . Hon. Secretary c / o Miss Cor- 

nelia Sorabji, 28, Chowrin- 
gliee, Calcutta. 

Delhi . .Mrs. Blomfleld, AurinzetBd., 

Kai8ina,Delhi. 

Punjab . .Mrs. Irving, 10, Davis Hoad, 

Lahore. 

The Dolhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence In 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with goodeffect to educato public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for Instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an Important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau In Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Buroau was eventually merged into 
the employment Buroau established bv 
the Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Burcuu has 
ceased to exist. 


These Units are now fused together into one 
body : and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Chcyne Walk, 
London. 

This International Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit : and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
service, will easily be imagined. 

As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women : they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service : they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

The benefit to Members individually also is 
great. The (Hub Houses of the Federation ail 
over the world are open to them. Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1929 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree : resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America. 

A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University, to 
under-graduates from India. 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit. 

Subscript ions. -British Unit . . Its. 3 a year. 

Indian Unit ..Its. 3 a year. 

American Unit . Its. 2 a year. 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal, Each 
Branch lias its local Commit tee. But as a whole 
the Federation is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the years 1928 and 
1929. Headquarters are at Bombay for 
L930-31. 

Of non Bearers, Central Committee. 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and Interests 
and spheres of life In India, and as an Instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or U niversity who may be resident 
In India. Units representing British Universities 
Indian U nl versifies and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 


President — Miss MeDougall. 

LOC A L It EEllESE N TA TI V fi 8. 

Bombay . .Miss Pipper. 

Miss Kang.i. 

Calcutta . . Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp 
Miss Zutsi. 

Madras . .Miss P. Seetha. 

Honorary General Secretary, Mrs. Doctor, 
Tlirji Mansions, Bombay. 

Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
forward the same to the Local Secretary to whose 
Unit it may appertain. 
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Esta- 


Subscript 

Jon. 

Name of Club. 

bHshed 

Club-house. 

Ent. : 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Abbottabad 

•• 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 
Provinces. 

24 

12 

1U 

Adyar 


1890 

Madras 

75 

6 

Agra 

. . • 

1863 

Agra Cantonment 

4 O 


12 

AnMET)NAGAR 

•• 

1889 

60 


11 

AlJAL .. 

. 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E. B. & 
Assam. 

32 


20 

Ajmere 

. . • 

. 1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


U r 

a kola 

. . . 

1870 

Berar 

100 


15 

Allahabad 

. 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


12 

Amraoti 




100 


13 

Amritsar 


1894 

Amritsar 

30 


20 

Bangalore, 

Service. 

United 

! 1868 

38, Residency Road . . 

lOO 


13 

Bareilly 

. 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


9 

Barisal 


1864 

BackergunJ , Barisal . . 

32 


1 13 

Barracfpore 

•• 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, S. 
Riverside. 

loo 


\ 15 

Babsein Gymkiuna,. 

1881 

Fytcbe Street, Bassein, 
Burma. 

50 


11 

Belgium 

.. 

1884 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 

•• 

13 

Benares 


.. 


20 

•• 

16 

Bengal 

.. 

1827 

133, Chowringhee Road, 
i Calcutta. 

500 

25 

IS 

Bengal United Ser- 
vice. 

1845 

29, Chowringhee Road. 

150 

20 

16 

Bombay 


1882 

Esplanade Road .. j 

100 

12 

10 

Bombay Gymkhana. . 


1 

! 

75 

12 

i 9 

Byoulla 

. . 

1833 

Bellaais Road, Bombay 

200 

24 

12 

Calcutta 

.. 

1007 

';241, Lower Circular 
| Rood. 

200 

120 

10 

Cawnporb 

.. 

i 

1844 Cawnpore 

50 

.. 

10 

Chittagong 


1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 
! gona. 

|Mhow 

75 

12 

10 

Club of 

CENTRA! 

. 1885 

60 


15 

India. 






10 

Club of 
India. 

Western 1865 

; Rlphinstone Road, 

Poona. 

200 

12 

Cochin 


| 1876 


100 

18 

1 J2 

cooonada 


j 1856 

Coconada 

70 

•• 

1° 

Coimbatore. 


1 1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 

9 

10 

Coonoor 


1894 

Coonoor, Nllglris 

ICO 

12 

8 

Dacca 


1864 

Dacca 

50 

# # 

20 

Dalhousir 


.. 

Dalhousie, Punjab . . 


15 

7 

Darjeeling 


1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 

. 1 71 

Delhi 

.. 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. . 

100 

15 

' j 15 

i 


Secretary. 


Col. S. G.L. Steele, o.B. 
C. Ca vie v. 

Lt.-Col. 1\ H. Watson. 
Capt. H, Harvey, M. o. 

Capt. E. Noel, I.A. 

Lt. P.W. GraiP. 

J. E. Jack. 

G. A. Anderson. 

E. W. Nix- James, 

Capt. G. W. Baldwin 

I. S. Kemmis. 

Capt.C. A. Tice. 

Wm. Stewart. 

J. Parkyn. 

H. Crawford . 

Capt. R. H. Toad. 

Capt. W. T. Clyde. 

P. B. War burton. 

Dr. A. M. Heron. 

W. F. Murdoch. 

J. B. Barclay. 

H. F. Hobbs, D.s.o., 

M. o. 

R. R. Whitehead and 

N. C. San. 

G. Rose. 

lit. -Coindr. ,T. C. Cum- 
minf?, p.s.e., r.n.R*. 
Bt. It. L. Lane. 

Capt. H. A. Bleach. 


G. B. Pulling. 

A. Graham. 

F. John M ortimer, 
Major K.R.K. lyangar, 

II. i). Benjamin, i.c.s. 
W. L. Stevenson. 

G. Wraugliam Hardy 
Capt. C. F. Webber. 
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Same of dab. 

i 

Esta- 

blished. 

Club-bo ait; 

Subscription. 

An- 1 Mon* 
Jnualj thly. 

Secretary. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


JHAKSI 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansl. 

75 


17 

Capt. J. M. S. Gardner 
i.a.s.c. 

Madras 

i 1831 

Mount Road, Madras . 

250 

20 

12 

J. A. Thomson. 

MADRAS COSMOFOLJ 
TAN. 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

150 

24 

6 

Rao Bahadur J)r. A. 
Lakshnoan as wami 
Mudaliar. 

Malabar 

1864 

Beach Road, CaJlcut. . 

100 


12 

P. G. L. Cole. 

MAYKVO 

1001 

1 

100 

12 

20 

J. R. Gould. 

MOOLTAN 

1892 

! Mool tan 

50 


11 

Capt. R. Tovey-Tufhn 

Nainital 

1864 

| 

150 

12 

10 

Col. J. de Grey, 
O.B.E., f.r.g.s. 

OOTAOAMDND 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 
Hills. 

150 

18 

12 

Capt. A. Catling. 

ORIENT 


Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

300 

79 

G 

A. (J. Gray and R. M. 
Chinoy. 

Pegu 

1871 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

It. O. B. Perrot. 

Peshawar . . 

1883 

[ Peshawar 

50 


12 

E. R. Hills. 

Punjab 

1870 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

150 

15 

12 

R. G. Saulez. 

Quetta 

I 1879 

Quetta 

120 


I 20 

T. M. Walker, 0. it. E. 

Rangoon Gymkhana.. 

1874 

Halpln Rd., Rangoon. 

75 

0 

1 10 

C. L. Foreman. 

Rangoon Boat Club.. 

1 

Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 

2 

5 

Edward Thomson. 

Rajputana 

1880 

Mount Abu .. 

50 


8 

R. E. Coupland. 
Lt.-Col, C. Cobh, C.H.is 

Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

450 

18 

12 

Club. 





Royal Calcutta Turf 

1861 

11, Russell Street 

500 

25 


Capt. A. Howard, M.C. 

Club. 





Royal Western 


Naslk 

75 

15 

1 12 

A. C. Gwen. 

India Golf CT.nn. 







Saturday 

•• 

7, Wood Street, C 
cutta. 

175 

12 

12 

F. A. Yeursley. 

Secunderabad 

1883 

Secundcrabad(Deccaa) 

'00 


I 12 

Capt. H.S. Morris, m.u. 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

Shillong. 

ICO 

i2 | 

20 

J. V. Ritter. 

Sjalrot 

•• 

Slalkofc, Punjab 

82 

•• 

19 

Capt, F. M. Moore. 

Sind .. 

1871 

Karachi » 

300 

12 

12 

Major J. C. Crocker. 

TMOHINOPOLY 

1809 

Cantonment . , 

90 

12 

12 

Major It. H. Wigfall. 

Tutioorin .. 

1885 

Tutlcorln 

50 

6 

11 

It. 8. Kemp Seri ven. 

Onitbd service Club. ' 

1800 

Simla 

200 

12 

.. 

Major L.B. Grant, t.i . 

United service Club, 

1861 

Chutter Mcnzil rulace. 

100 


12 

E. ,T. Hawkins. 

LUCKNOW, 







Upper Burma 

1889 

FoTt Dufferln, Man 
dalay. 

50 

12 

20 

Cupt.J. Hassell, D.S.C. , 
M.C. 

Western India Turp. 

• • 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

m 

• • 

C. C. Gulliland. 

Willingdon Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay.. 

500 

120 

.. 

W. Better 111. 

Whelbr •• 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut . . 

60 


17 

Major R. E. Webb., 
O.B.E. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


ROTARY CLUBS JiN MIDDLE ASIA j 
KEG ION. 

F. E. James, Honorary Commissioner, Middle 
Asia Region, 200, Mount Road, Madras. 

INDIA. 

Bojiiiay ( 1930) Pres. Dr W. Nunan, Jlon. Secy. j 
H. W. Bryant, Y.M.C. A.. Wodehouse .ltoad. ; 
Every Tuesday, 1-30 p.m.Jlongiui Restaurant. j 

i 

Calcutta (1020) l*res. 1>. G. Ghose, 28 Deben- j 
der Chose Hoad, Bhowanipore. lion. Sec : 

(J. Warren Boulton, Stephen House, Dalhousie 
Squat e. livery Tuesday, 1-30 p.m., Telit i’s 
Best a lira nt. 

LaiiokE (1027) I res. J. B. G. Smith, T. W. I). 
Secretariat. lion. Secy. II. Peterson. 44. 
The Mall. Every Tuesday, 1-30 p.m., Ncdou’s j 
Hotel. 

Madras (1020) JTes. Major W. S. E. Money, i 
M.A S.M. Hly . Turk Town, Hon. Secy. L. • 
Cl. King Morgan A Co., 314, Linga Clotty ; 
St., Every Friday, 1-30 p.m., Gymkhana Chib. 

Ill KATA. f 

RANGOON ( 1 020) Tres. V . Mating Set, c/o I 
Hotary Club. Hon. Secy. J. Malhv, o/o ' 
Poison Manufacturing Co., 01, Judah Ezekiel 
Street. Rangoon, livery Tuesday, 1 j».in., ■ 
Strand Hotel. 

Thay j;tmyo: Hev. E. Carroll Condict, Presi- j 
dent; Hotarians Saw Ha Hliu and l T . Tom ! 
Ya, Hon. Secretaries. 

CEYLON. 

Colombo: Hotarians T. A. Hines and 1.. E. j 
Thompson succeed Hotarian Cl. 1*. Wishard ; 
as Hon. Secretaries from January 1st to July j 
1st. Address: Tost Box 345, Colombo. \ 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Si so A i*oi;e (1030) Tres. Kola ml Braddell, c/o j 
Hot ary Club. Hon. Secy. A. L. Gilmore, c/o j 
Victoria Theatre. Every Friday, 1 p.m., 

Kaffirs Hotel. * 1 

i 

TEN A no (1030) Tres. Hon. Air. Lim Cheng Ean, ; 
e/o Hotary Club. Hon. Secy. C. M. Mcrcick, ! 
Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., E. <fc O. Hotel. 

Malacca (1030) Tres. D. a. E. 1MI, c/o Hong- ] 
kong Shanghai Banking Corporation. Hon. 1 
Secy. E. (‘.Martin, c/o Si me Darby <fe Co., Ltd., 
Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Masonic Hall. 

FEDERATED MAHAY STATES. 

Kuala Lumi*u k ( 1 030) Tres. The lfon’ble Air. S. 
Yeeraswamy, Hon. Secy. Capf . L. 1). (lam- 
mans, T. O. Box 203. Every Friday, 

1 p.m., Station Hotel and Last Friday, 

8 p.m. 


I i*oii (1030) Tres. Dr. K. T. Khong, c/o Hotary 
Club. Hon. Secy. J. H. Saunders, 112 and 114, 
Belli eld Street. Every Wednesday, J p.m., 
Grand Hotel. 


Se item HAN (1020) Tres. Chang Seng Long, c/o 
Hotary Club. Hon. Joint Secretaries, J. 
Lnuder-Nieol (Corresponding) A. Edmunds. 
First Thursday, 0-30 p.m., and Third 

Thursday, 8 p.m., Hakka Club. 


K la 1 no and Coast (1029) Pres. Dr. W. Ansley- 
Yotmg, Stiition St., Hon. Secy. Dr. 11. J. Law- 
son, Main St. First Saturday, 8 p.m., Masonic 
Hall, Second, Third and Fourth Fridays 
5 p.m., Chinese Merchants Club. 


JAVA. 

Batavia (1030) Ties. C. F. J. Quarles van 
lillord, c/o Stoomvart Alij, Nederland. Hon. 
Secy. 0. A. do Vries, c/o Aueta Tress Agency. 
Every Wednesday, 8-30 p.tn., Restaurant, 
Verst eeg. 

Bandoeng: Hotarians do Koch van Lceuwcn, 
Honorary Secretary; J. Visser, Assistant 
11 onorary Secretary. 

Djokjakarta: Hotarians T. M. \V. SitBeii, 
President; A. P. C. Nelson, Honorary 
Secretary; A. W. A. Jaeometti, Assistant 
11 onorary Secretary. 


Malang (1030) Tres. Col. If. (1. Van Viersen, 
Second Regiment Artillery. Hon Secy. Jan 
W. Wijsman, c/o Kawistraat 21, Every 
Wednesday, 8 j>.iu., Eldorado Restaurant. 

SoKRAlUYA (1030) Pres. R. MaeG ilia vry, c/o 
Royal Dutch Oil Co., lion. Secy. (J. Noorne, 
c. o' Walcrkrachtbedryveri. First and Third 
Mondays, s p.m, Simpang Club. 

SAMAJtANO (1030) Ties. A. J. W. Vorster, c/o 
Nederland* India Railway, Hon. Secy. it. A. 
A. C. Reijners, c/o Cuiluur Mij der Voosten- 
lamlen. Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Soeietpit 
•* Harmonic". 

SUMATRA. 

Medan (1030) Tres. Dr. J. (4. Geerlings, Presi- 
dent. of High Court, lion. Secy. J. Reavers. 
<•. o Goiiverneinentskantoor. First and 
Third Mondays, 8 p.m., Hotel de Boer. 


, SIAM. 

i 

i Bangkok: 11. It. II. Prinee Purachatra, Presi- 
i dent; Hotarians II. W. W. Huber, Vice- 
; President; Luang Thavil, Honorary Secretary; 

| Panom Debliastln, Assistant Honorary 

I Secretary. 
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The Cliurcb of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a seif -governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under tl io Act., 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free, to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity/' 

Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Rangoon , Travaiicore and Cochin, 
Chota .Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinne volley and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930. Vacancies 
on tho Episcopal Bench arc filled by election 
eacli diocese electing its own bishop. Tho 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
hut they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is tho Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in tho parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support- of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical urea in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils coinc the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holding tho 
Bishop’s license arc members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by tho Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions. A “Canon” 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses. In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment. — At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act. and Measure tho Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for tho spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India. These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and tho Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they arc not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of tho station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in tho number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services. The chaplains 
and tlieir congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation In the Councils of the Church. Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of tho Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombav. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
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Before 1930 they formed part of the Establish- 
ment. One of the difficulties which the Church 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up deficits. More serious 
still, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant. 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration. If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses Will he very serious. Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up-country stations will 
have to he closed. The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Indianisation ” is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be laid upon it. The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year. Nevertheless the Domiciled Com- 
munity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through this community that the 
conversion of India must come. 

The Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lack of real support 
from home. The education of its children 
is very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a few 
institutions such as the ha Martin iere 
Schools, on a non-denoininatlona basis ; 
but they are exceptional. In all the? 
large centres there exist schools ol various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable Institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of ail denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
ald from Government, and are regalariy In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“ religious difficulty ” in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has bad a continuous life. Except In its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather theBe Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided Into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent timer. 
Western Christianity was first Introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. H1 b almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
In India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-192]. 
The total of “Syrian" Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,000, as 
against 367,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tens (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,930,000, an increase of 
5 47,000 since 1911. Tims, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in Tndia is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churehes made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. They 
have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing Indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elmentary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of the National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 ebmentary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) of children in these schools are non* 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 523 with 70,264 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
Prom the standpoint of missionary policy much 
lm]>ortance is attached to these agencies for the 
Indirect propagation of the Christian faith. The 
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statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
by these Institutions amongst the educated dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
classes, and the higher educational ideals greater extent than is always recognized to 
maintained by their staffs. The principal political causes, and in the political conflicts 
University colleges under Protestant auspices of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Duff when they became crystallised, India had no 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s tians which have a purely religious origin and 
colleges— the Women’s Christian College at foundation seem to be of very little account 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- to Indian convorts. For them the great dlvid- 
now, and the Women's Christian Medical College ing line is that between Christ and Mahommed 
at Ludhiana. The Homan Catholics have a large i or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
number of educational institutions, ranging ground of paganism they are conscious of a r^al 
from small village schools to great colleges j fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
preparing students for University degrees greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
But the proportion of Christian students in I from non-Christian, the differences of " con- 
their institutions is very much larger than j fession ” and r ' order ” which separate Chris- 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro- tian from Christian seem to be wholly ap- 
portion of literates amongst native Romau fleial and negligible. In consequence tho 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst the j reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
Protestant converts ; but compared with | over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India. 
Hindus and Mahomcdans it is conspicuously ; in South India it has already resulted in the 
higher. The Roman Catholics have some ; formation of the South India United Church, 

3.000 elementary schools in which 98,000 1 which is a group union of five of the principal 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction, j Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
In middle and high schools they have are in communion individually with all, or 

143.000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 

versity colleges about 5,000 students of both ; in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
eexes. These figures, however, include a laige j Protestant Union. The S.I.U.C. is at present 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant j as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
mlssion schools and colleges. j cessful the result will amount to a union of 

More recent, but producing even more wider ; all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of j tho Roman Catholics, on tho basis of the last 
Christian missions. Before the great famine • Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves real National, Indian Church will come into 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu* j being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
cational activity. The famine threw crowd? every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
of destitute people and orphan children upon j will retain the freedom of development char&c- 
thelr hands. Orphanages and industrial | teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
schools became an urgent neceLsity. Bui of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with j Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 


stimulus was also given to medical mission? 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up Id 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions In which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type- writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of HI this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India iu seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochin 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1851, andiu tho Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
I well to the fore; but it also has important 
| niedicul missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
i tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 aud European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,859 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel - 

Statistics of the work of thiB Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G. f aio 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 ttudents under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in tho Ahmednagar District and in 
severul parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The S. 1*. G. 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 110,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S. P. (».; 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 10 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known ail over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay K on kail. In Bombay its missionary 
w’ork centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 


j population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and In Bombay with 
I the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
I hoods represented in India are the Clewei 
1 Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilbum)at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazarlbagh, and 
; the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
| working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjabi 
I should also be mentioned under the head of 
i Anglican Missions. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
i place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
i foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
| its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
, three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
■ enoe and by living together to develop the lieli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians appreciate fully the valuo of “ renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecreted by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growlh. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Most Rev. loss, D. d Lord Bishop of Calcutta aud Metropolitan 

of India. 

Senior chaplains. 


Crimes, Ven’ble Cecil John 
Dyer, Rev. Basil Saunders, B.A. . . 

Birch, ltev. Canon Ormonde Wintanley, M.c. . 
Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albert 
Williams, Rev. Henry Frank Fulford, m.a. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Ernest Roland, M.A. 

Lee, Rev. Philip Er-jkine, M.A. 

Young, Rev. Ernest Joseph, n.A. 

McKenzie, Rev. Donald Stewart, m.a. 

Higham, Rev. Philip, m.a. 

Church of 

Macph'-rson, Rev. George Cook, O.B.K., M.A, 
B.D., J.J\ 

Dodd, The Rev. George Edward, M.A. , B.b. 
Macdonald, Rev. Donald, M.A., B.D. 

Church o 


Archdeacon oi Calcutta aud Chaplain, Darjeeling. 
Chaplain, Dinapore, B. & O. 

Chaplain, Fort William. 

Chaplain, Barrackporc. 

Chaplain, Shillong . 

Senior Chaplain, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Chaplain, Kasauli, Punjab. 

(On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

Scotland. 

, Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scot- 
land, Bengal. (On Rave.) 

, Senior Chaplain, Church of Scolluud, 
Officiating. 

Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Calcutta. 

f Rome. 


Belie r, The Most Rcv.dJr. Ferdinand, s.J. 
Bryan, Re?. Leo, s.J. 


A roll bishop, Ca lcutta . 
Chaplain, Alipore Centra JJu.il. 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

A eland, The Right itev. llichard Dyke, M.A. . . Lord Ilishop of Bombay 

Martindale, Ven. Henry, M.A Archdeacon. 

Lillie, A. I*. Registrar of the; Diocese. 

East-ley, (). M Offg. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Collier, Rev. Canon diaries Bernard Cray, M.A. Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Toona. 

Hewitt, Rev. George (On leave.) 

Ryall, Rev. Dr. Charles Richard, M.A., D.D., m.a. (On leave.) 

B.D. 

Mason, Rev. Cliarlcs Douglas Thomas, M.A., Deolali. 

A.K.C. 

Dart, Rev. Canon John Lovcring Campbell, M.A. (Janison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Wormald, Rev. Robert Leonard, M.A., M.B.E. . . (,'olaba. 

Ashley-Brown, Rev. W.. L.T.H KJrkee. 

Dossetor, Rev. F. E., M.A. Belgaum. 

Fortcscue, Rev. C. F., L. T. I£ Bombay. 

Church of Scotland. 

Chaplains. 

Mackenzie, Rev. D. F., m.a Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Bombay. 

Rennie, Rev. J. Y., m.a., B.D., d. Litt Cluiplain of Karachi. 

MoEdward, Rev. L., M. A. (Edln.) . . . . (On leave.) 

Chaplain of the Church of Rome. 

Lima, The Most Rev. Dr. Joachin R Presidency. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Williams, The Rev. H. F. Fulford .. .. Shillong. 

Vacant Darning. 

Farrimond, Rev. W., m.a., m.c Lakhhnpur. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . . . . . Sileliar. 

Sr f ton, Rev.T Sibsagar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

Dyer, Rev. B. S .. .. Chaplain of Dinaporc. 

Trofman, Rev. L. W. .. .. .. .. Senior Chaplain, Bankipoie. 

Additional Clergy. 

Grundy, Rev. B. .. .. .. .. .. Bhagalpur. 

Sage, Rev. W. H Monghyrand Jamal pur. 

Etheired Judah, Rev. E. A. .. .. .. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

Dauuey, T’he Rev. K . E . 1) . Ranchi. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

The Might Reverend Norman Henry Tubbs, M.A., Lord Bishop of Rangoon. (On leave.) 

D.D, 

Senior Chaplains. 

Cowper-Joluison, The Ven’ble Wilfrid Harry, (On leave.) 


Anderson, Rev. Nieol Keith, m.a. . . . . (On leave.) 

Park, Rev. William Robert, O.I.E., o.ii.w., M.A. . . Chaplain, Maj uiyo. 

Thursheld, Rev. Gerald Arthur Richard, M.A. . . Cliaplaiu, Mandalay. 

Delahay, Rev. William Chaplain. Rangoon and Mingaldon Can- 

tomnents. 


Junior Chaplains. 

Leo, Ruv. Arthur Oldlleld Norris, M.A Chaplain, Rangoon Cathedral. 

Anderson, The Vcn* bio Nieol Keith, M.A. .. (On leave.) 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood, Eight Eev. Alex, M.A., Ph. D., o.b.e., d.d. 
Eoberts, The Ven'ble Arthur Betton 

Bridges, Eev. Frauds, m.a 

Horwood, Eev. K. C. 

Clarke, Eev. Richard Cliarics Bolingbroke, m.a. 
Martin* Rev. Frederick William 

Day, Rev. Edward Ridlay, m.a 

Warrnington, Rev. Guy Wilson, m.a. 

De Salis, Rev. Andrew Augustine Fane, b.a. 

Sanders, Rev. Harold Martin, M.A 

Eastwick, Rev. Rowland, B.A. 

Streatfield, Rev. S. F„ B.A 

Mitchell, Rev. Edgar Jones 


Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Archdeacon, Nagpur. 

(On leave). 

(On leave). 

Jubbulpore. 

Services placed at the disposal of the U. P 
Government. 

(On leave). 

(On leave). 

Chakrata, U. P. 

Mhow. 

Kamptec. 

Saugor. 

Jubbulpore 


Mad ras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church of England. 

Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mansfield, Lord Bishop of Madras. (On leave). 

D.D. 

Crichton, Rev. Walter Richard Archdeacon. Senior Joint Chaplain, St. 

George’s Cathedral, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Bishop. Diocese of Madras. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Wheeler, Rev. Charles Ernest Ruapehu . . . . Chaplain, St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. 

Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner . . . . . . Second Chaplain, St. Mark’s Church, 

Bangalore. 

Jones, Rev. Hugh, m.a Chaplain, Wellington. 

Langdale Smith, Rev. Richard Marruaduke, b.a. . . Chaplain, St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. 

Edmonds, Rev. Herbert James, m.a. . . . , Senior Chaplain, St. George’s Cathedral, 

Madras. 

Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M.c St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Church of Scotland. 

Lee, Rev. R. E. . . . . . . . . . . Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Madras. 

Short, Rev. C. M. D .. ..St. Andrew’s Church, Bangalore (Junior 

Ciiaplain). 

lugram, Rev. J. W Presidency Senior Chaplain. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 



Senior Chaplain. 

Marshall, Rev. N. E., M.A. . . 

Chaplain, Hazara (Abbottabad). 


J unior Chaplains. 

O’Neill, Rev. W. 8., M.A. 
Claydon, Rev. E., M.A. 

Stephenson, Rev. W 

Bradbury, Rev. J. H., a.s.c. 

Bartoft, Rev. R.A 

Basking, Eev. C. A 

Chaplain, Razmak (Waziristan) 

Ciiaplain of Kisaipur. 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrani, The Right Reverend H. B., M.A., D.D. . . Lord Bishop of Lahore. 

Carden, The Ven’ble Henry Craven, M.A Archdeacon of Lahore. Bishop’s Commissary 

and Chaplain . 

Barne. Rev. Canon George Dunsford, M.A. (Oxon.). On Foreign Service. Serving under the G. of 

I. Army Department, as Principal, the 
Lawrence Royal Military School, Sanawar. 
England, Rev. Canon Herbert George, m.a. (Dur- Simla, 
ham). 

Kerr, Rev. George Henry Bruce, m.a. (Dur.) . . Murrec. 

McKelvle, Rev. Robert Fritz Stanley, m.a., b.d. Murrec N. G. 

(Oxon). 

Lister, Rev. J. G., M.A. Rawalpindi 

Tumbling, Rev. F. G. H. . . Karachi. 

Marshall, Rev. Norman Edwyn, m.a. . . . . Abbottabad. 

Storrs-Fox, Rev. E. A. New Delhi. 

Gorric, Rev. L. M. .. .. .. ,. Bishop’s Chaplain, Lahore. 

Johnston, Rev. G. F., b.a (On leave). 

Devenish, Rev. R. C. S., b.a. Quetta. 

Rennison, Rev. Cric. David Robert, b.a Karachi. 

.Tones, Rev. G. W. t b.a Simla (Assistant). 

Nieholl, Rev. E.M., M.A. .. Anibala. 

Mackenzie, Rev. D.S., m.a. . . .. .. .. Serving under Government of India as 

M drop ditan Chaplain. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Right Rev. Charles John Godfrey . . Bishop of Lucknow. He adquarters, Allaha- 

liad. 

Bill, The Ven’ble 8. A., M.A. .. Archdeacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, 

Naini Tab 

Westmacott, R. . . . . , . . . . . Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Bill, The Ven’hlo Sidney Alfred, m.a Naini Tal. 

Cohu, Rev. Clifford John, m.a. . . . . . . Lucknow (Civil). 

Talbot, Rev. Alfred Dixon (On leave). 

Dunlop, Rev. Douglas Lyall Chandlee, m.a. . . Jinn si. 

Maynard, Rev. Bertin Muttra. 

Broughton, Rev. Arthur Hardwieke, M.a Do lira Dun. 

Hare, Rev. Arthur Neville, b.a Meerut. 

Additional Clergy. 

Church op Scotland. 

Senior Chaplain. 

McLean, Rev. Lauchlan, M.A., b.d Meerut (Army). In visiting charge of Delhi 

and Agra. 

Junior Chaplain. 

Reid, Rev. James Potter, M.A (On leave). 

Cameron , Re v . Samuel William, M. A., b.d. . . Jhansl ( Army). 

Rutledge, Rev. J. W. R., M.A Cawnpore. 

Probationary Chaplain. 


Paul Stirling, Rev. J.C. 


Fyzabad (Army). 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India gives the following tables:— 



1011 

1921 

1031 

British India and Indian 
States — 

(а) Latin Rite . . 

(б) Syriac Rites . . 

Ft e rich India . . . . 

Portuguese India .. 

1,614,620 

364,660 

25,918 

296,148 

1,851,408 
440,488 
25,480 
288,741 | 

2,164,918 

549,981 

25,492 

326,690 

Total, India 

Ceylon 

2,301,346 | 

322,163 1 

2,606,117 1 

393,986 

3,067,081 

394,993 

Total, India and Ceylon .. 

2,623,609 

2 , 970, i 03 

3,462,074 


Notk (1) : — In I 860 , tlie total for India ami Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 It had risen to 1,010, 265» 
and in lDOOto 2,201,074. 

Ko'ii: (2): - In 1800 there were 1,504 priests. In 1021 there were 3,158. In 1931 there were 


3,025. 

The Catholic community as thus existing is 
eomprs^d of the following elements: — 

(1) The “Syrian'’ Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St, Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

( 4 ) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Converts from the Jacobite community In 
Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 40 priests and 
5,350 laity have been “ united ” to the 
Catholic Church in the last 15 months. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation Ue propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ’’ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. Tliis conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement ofl928, abolishing *• double 
jurisdiction).” At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
whioh after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex* 
tension into British territory) with suffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin and Mylapore 
(both in British territory) 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The archbi8hoprio of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmerc. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with s iffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and Tutticorin. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ban chi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krlshnagar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
Prefectures Apostolic of Assam and 
Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellorc, Hyderabad. Vizaga- 
patftin and Nagpur and the Missions of 
Cuttack and Bellary. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam and Salem. 

The archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram. 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite foi the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

One archbishopric and one bishopric of the 
Melankara Syrian (Ex- Jacobite) Church. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
ApoBtolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity ar9 either French, Belgian, Dutch. 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
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country, numbering about 2,200 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
Is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching universitv 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schorls. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,104 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, amonr which those In the Punjab, 
Cbota Nagpur.Krlshnagar.Gojerat, the Ahmed - 
eager district and the Telugu coasts may be 


mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation oj the Faith and otthe Hoiy Childhoods 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful Instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
I occupied by theMost Rev. Archbishop ICierkels, 
D.D., appointed in 1931. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The Church of Scotland and the United The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
Free Church have become one. The Union, dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted j of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
a profound influence upon the life of the 1 sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy schools where English was made the medium 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from \ for instruction, and where religious teaching 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed j was given daily. Similar educational missions 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation l were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The j Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
oentenary of the churches in the three ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta but the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
1914 ; Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the with the College of the United Free Church 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal - of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
These minister both to the Scottish troops is being carried on from eight centres under 
and to the civil population of the towns where i seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- tian community now numbers over 1 4,000. 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the j Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station : now carried on throughout the whole 
where the regiment happens to be placed j Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
and as a rule moves with tne regiment. There a Christian community there of over 
are three Preidency senior Chaplains in charge 8,000. In the five mission districts of 
of Bengal, Bam bay, and Madras respectively. Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
There are churches in the chief towns of the j Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
Presidencies, and churches have also been of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
built, In all considerable military stations, j tians. In connection with these missions 
e.g. t Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, ' the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
Rawalpindi, flialkot, Umballa and Jab- does invaluable service iu school, medical 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- i and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains ! missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools, 
Rent out by tire Colonial Committee of the three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such j 

stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, ! The Church of Scotland has also done 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional much to provide education for European 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the children in India. Its two Churches in 
cost of this additional establishment. In other Bombay have six representatives on the 
places such as 81aikot, Murree, Dalhousie, governing body of the Anglo-Scotish Edu- 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided j cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
of its own sent out from Scotland. ! Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
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Andrew’s High School, end both in Bangalors 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrolleff 
Girts" Boarding and High School is under 
the eare of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Ohnrch, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were Initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
nifty be found in “ Reports of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland," Blackwood A Sons ; “ The 
Church of Scotland Year Book ’’ and “ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon." 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain independent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work In seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura); the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag) ; Hyderabad State (Jalna, 


Bethel and Parbhani) ; Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Con 
Jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur. 
Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraotl) ; Raj 
putana, where the extensive work in- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women's 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large oontribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well known. The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay and Hlis- 
lop College, Nagpur. 


BAPTIST 


Taa Baptist Missionary Society ot Gee at 
Britain. — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society liave 
been united with this 8ocJety. The Btaff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
193 missionaries and about ],292 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 877 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 311 
Primary Day Schools, 23 Middle and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological Training Colleges. 
The Church membership at the close of 1930 
stood at 21,148 and the Christian community 
at 60,386. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 60 per cent, in the 
same period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
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1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of Its 
Missionary Educational operations. Arts and 
T boo logical. It was affiliated In 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of Its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff od an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, tho 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal : Rev, G. H. C. Angus, v.a„ 
n.D. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, bat 
English services are carried on In many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society Is carried on in 8 Hospitals, and 5 Dispen- 
saries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Outtaek. The Secretary of the 
Mission is the Rev. I). Scott Wells; 48, Ripou 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19. Fnmlval Street, Holbora, London. The 
total expenditure ot the Soolety for 1930 
amounted to £190,978. 
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lux Canadian L' apt i st Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873* and Is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Gan jam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 420 out- 
stations with a staff of 108 missionaries including 
8 qualified physicians, and 1,278 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,438 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 100, communicants 23,188 
and adherents 22,000 for the past year. Twenty- 
two Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 670 village day 
<cboolB, with 18.271 children, 13 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing In all lor 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
eation is the oentr&l feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per Cent., the Christian 
community by 40 per cent., and scholars by 
76 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godawarl. 

American Baptist Foreign Misbion So- 
ciety, organized in 1814, haB Missions in Burma 
begun 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1010 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa, 
29 in South India, besides many outstatlons. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations. The Mission Press at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

Last year the field staff numbered 314 missi- 
onaries, 7,064 Native workers. There were 
1 ,892 Churches of which 1 ,272 were self supporting. 
Church members number 1,27,828. In the 2,107 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 0,60,000 pupils. 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades 
with 91,091 students enrolled. 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6,364 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients. Indian Christians 
contributed over Rs. 6,74,000 for this religious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The American Baptist Assam Mission was 
opened in 1836. and has 13 main stations 
staffed by about 50 missionaries. There are 
785 native workers, 414 organized churches, 
45,526 baptised members, 377 schools of all 
grades including 1 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible 
and 13 station schools. 3 Hospitals and 7 
Dispensaries treated 1,388 in-patients and 
25,191 out-patients during the year. Mission 
work is carried in 10 different languages. 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary— 
Miss Marion G. Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 

American Baptist, Bengal-Orissa Mission. 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balssore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 39, 
Indian workers 329. Two English Churches 
and 31 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 5,000. Two dispensaries. Education- 
al : One Theological and two Boys’ High 
Schools and two Girls' High Schools and 118 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 3,600. One Indus- 
trial School for carpentering, iron work And 
motor mechanics. The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santall 
language. 

Secretary— Mr. W. S. Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 

The American Baptist telugu Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covens 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kuraool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavali 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool. 
Organized Telugu Churches number 289, with 
100,521 baptized communicants. There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatnara for the training of Indian preach- 
ers. A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 33,923 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools. 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 4,303 in-patients, 95,108 out-patients, 
and 115,073 treatments during the year. 

Secretary — llev. F. Kurtz, 31), Oxford 

Street, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

The Australian Baptist Mission.— 
Mtssionary-in-ckarge: Rev. T. C. Kelly, (on leave) 

Rev. A. J. Grace (Acting) Mission House, 
Serajgunge. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion.- (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 42 Australian workers. There are 
2,763 communicants and a Christian community 
of 4,986. 

Secretary , Field Council : Rev. A. J. Grace, 
Pabna, E. B. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.— Has 18 
European Missionaries, and 219 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevclly Districts. Communicants number 
1,427 ; organised churches 43 ; elementary 
schools 75, with 3,334 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretary : Rev. L. Waite, 
Kilpauk, Madras. 
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The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission. — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 35 Missionaries, of whom 10 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 8 are Doctors and 3 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 493, of whom 14 are 
Pasters, 93 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 40 Bible- 
women, and 342 are Teachers. There are 12 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
1,925, and a Christian Community of 7,289. In 
Medical work there are 3 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,494 in-patients, 13,769 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 51,501. The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 2 Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 124 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,834 pupils; also, 1 crdche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 6 Missionaries 
is a brancli of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kuntha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 

Secretary ; Rev. Janies Brolly, B.A., rarantij. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America.— The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Banjul), 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
North-West. Frontier Province. Its missiona- 
ries number 157, including martied ladies 
and its Indian workers 785. Its educational 
work composes one Thooligical .Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
school, eight Middle schools and 143 Primary 
schools. The enroleinent in all schools in 1930 
w r as 12,006. Medical work is carried on tlirough 
five Hospitals ami seven Dispensaries. The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
lias been established was 45,002 in 1930 and 
the total Christian community, 96,203. 

General Secretary: Rev. Robert Maxwell, 
Gujranwala, Pan jab. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 266 
and the Indian Staff 1,352. There are 35 main 
stations and about 240 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82, 25 of which are self-sup- 
porting. There are 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000. 
Educational work as follows :2 Men's Colleges, 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women, students 
1,820, Theological School 1, students 24; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180; High Schools 14, students about 2,100; 
Industrial Schools 4; Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Farms 3 ; Teachers' Training Departments 
7 ; The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, etu- 
lents 170; Elementary Schools 230; Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12,028 ; Medical work : 
Hospitals 6 ; Dispensaries 17. Sunday Schools 
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371 with 13,401 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic- work on the part of 
the Indian Church, Rs. 51,422. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by Sir William 
Wanless, and now under the care ofC.E. Vail, is 
well-known throughout the whole of S.W. India, 
and the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
under the prlQcipalshlpof Rev. E. D. Lucas, 
d.d., is equally well-known and valued In 
the Punjab. The Ewing Christian College 
(Dr. C. H. Rice, Principal) has grown rapidly 
in numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A.P. Missions in India , 
Rev. H. C. Velte, M.A., d.d., Saharanpur. 

Secretary , Punjab Mission : Rev. W. J. Weir, 
M.A., Lahore. 

Secretary , North India Mission : Rev. W. L. 
Allison, M.A., Gwalior, C.I. 

Secretary, Western India Mission : Rev. H. 
K. Wright, M.A., Ahmednagar. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian mission 
—Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadbri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary : Miss A. E. Henderson, Jagadhri, 
Dist. Amballa. 

The United Church of Canada Mission— 

Commenced in 1877 lias 13 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitaniau 
and Banswara States. Tho Mission staff 
numbers 88, Indian workers 290. Tliis Mission 
works In conjunction with the Malwa Church 
Couucil of the United Church of Northern India, 
which reports for this part of its territory : — 
Organised Churches 19; Unorganised Churches 
8 ; Coinmunicauts 1,685 ; Baptised non -commu- 
nicants 4,460; Un -baptised adherents 351; 
Total Christian Community 6,497. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle schools for boys mul girls ; a High 
School for girls, and Arts College (the Indore 
Christian College) and the Malwa Theological 
Seminary. Industrial teaching and work arc 
done in tho tliree Girls’ Boarding Schools, 
Women’s Industrial work is carried on in Mhow 
and Rutlam, and vocational training for boys 
is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys’ School, 
where training is provided in printing, tailoring 
carpentry and motor meclianics. 

The Medical work Is large. There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men aud women 
are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and 
out-s tatlous. 

Secretary of Mission. — REV. A. A. Scott, 
m.a., b.d., b. I’aod., Indore. C.I. 

Secretary of Church. — Rev. J. W. R. Netram, 
Sehorc, C. I. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Southern Bliil Field. 

Secretary : — Rev. D. E. McDonald, Jobat, 
Central India. 

The Welsh Calvinistio Methodist (Presby- 
terian) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khaseia and Jaintia 
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Dills, the JLushai Hills and at Sylhetand Cachar. 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mlssiou. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 29,850 ; the total Christian community 
81,461 ; organised Churches 650; Elementary 
schools number 626, Scholars 17,209: In addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
and 2 Theological Seminaries. Three Hospitals 
and several Dispensaries provide annually for 
more than 10,000 patients. 

Secretary: Rev. F. J Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal. 

The A hoot Mission of the Reform- 
ed Church in America organised in 1853 occupies 
most of the North and South Arcot and Chitfcoor 
districts in S. India with a staff of 50 Missionaries 
and 802 Indian ministers and workers. 
Churches number 16, Communicants 6,928.; 


total Christian Community 25,403 ; Boarding 
Schools 18, scholars 1201 ; Theological 
School 1, students 36; Voorhees College, 
Vellore, students 152. High Schools 3, Scholars 
1,872; Training schools 2, students 108; 
Industrial schools 2, Agricultural Farm and 
School 1, total pupils 306 ; Elementary schools 
235, Scholars 9,620. Two Hospitals and 5 
Dispensaries with a staff of 55 provided for 
2,414 in-patients and 29,088 out-patients exclud- 
ing the Union Medical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School arc 
located at Vellore, the head quarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle, 
Arogiavarain, I*. O., Chittoor District. 

Secretary: Rev. W. H. Farrar.. Arni, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions.— Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur. It was commenced In 1813, the 
first American Mission in India. Its activities 
are large and varied. The staff at the begin- 
ning of 1931 consisted of 53 missionaries in 
all, and 548 Indian workers operating in 8 
stations and 112 outstations. Organized 
churches number 68 with 6.695 communicants, 
and 1,930 unbaptized adherents. There is a 
work for lepers at Sholapur. The educational 
work includes 11 secondary and training schools, 
will) 1,185 pupils ; and 99 primary schools, with 
8,330 pupils, three-lifths of whom are non- 
Cliristians. Zenana work and industrial work 
are vigorously carried on, the latter embracing 
carpentry and lace work. A school for the blind 
is conducted in Bombay on both educational 
and industrial lines. In the hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Mission last year, 84,214 
patients were treated. This Mission was the 
first to translate the Christian scriptures into 
the Marathi tongue. At Sholapur a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes is carried on by the Mission 
under the supervision of Government. Secretary : 
Rev. Wilbur S. Dealing, Satara. 

The Madura Mission. — In tlio south of the 
Presidency, founded in 1834, has a staff of 68 
missionaries and 1,014 Indian workers, operates j 
in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has 
a communicant roll of 11,450 and a total ! 
Christian community of 32,408 and 33 I 
organizod Churches most of which arc ! 
entirely self-supporting and self-governing, j 
These Churches are an iutegral part of the South 
India United Church. Schools number 313 with 
16,581 pupils. In Madura there aro a First 
Grade College High and Training schools for girls 


and hospitals for men and women. At Pasu- 
malai. three miles from Madura, a Higli School, 
Training School, Union Theological Seminary 
and Trade School. Five elementary Boarding 
Schools are found in as many out-stations, 
industrial w T ork is increasingly a part of the 
curricula of all schools above the lower grade. 
The Secretary is the Rev. John J. Banninga, 
M.A., d.d., Pasumalai. 

Tub Argot Mission, commenced under the 
American Board, was transferred to the 
Reform Church of America in 1861. 

Tub Scandinavian alliance Mission of 
North America. — Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the other in Khandesh, 
The mission staff in Khandesh is represented by 
sixteen missionaries, and forty Indian workers. 
There are 179 communicants and 75 non-eommuni- 
cants and 494 under Christian instruction; 14 
Elementary Schools provide for 396 pupils. 

Secretaries : Rev. Paul Riugdahl, Pimpalner, 
West Khandesh. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
I among Bhils, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 28 missionaries and 68 
■ ludian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 942 of whom 435 arc 
communicants. There are 9 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes. Thu 
pupils in all schools are 380. 

Secretary — Miss Elin V. Anderson, Siiirpur, 
W. Khandesh. 

Free cudrch of Finland Mission. — Total 
Mission Staff is represented by 6 Missionaries, 
1 native Pastor, two Catechists, 7 Teachers. 
There are about 120 communicants and total 
community 400. There are five day schools, one 
evening school, one hospital, (our dispensaries 
and Weaving and Hand-Carder industries. 
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Secretary : Miss K. Kronquist, Lachen, via 
Gangtok, Sikkim State. 

The London Missionary Society.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in ever) 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 125, Indian 
workers 2,423; Organised Churches 520; 
Communicants 23,153 and Christian Com* 
munity 172,533. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70 ; 4 Training Institutions, pupils, 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849 ; 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Dispensaries 
Nurses 7 Europeans 33 Assistants 14 qualified 
doctors 9 Europeans & 62 assistants and 10,413 
in-patients and 206,276 out-patients for the 
year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad. L.M.S. work in 
the United Provinces has been closed but a 


Union Mission of the W. M. S., C. M. S. and 
L. M. S. has been opened in Benares City 
with the Rev. J. C. Jackson of the L. M. S. as 
Superintendent. 'Phis Mission will concentrate 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and 
students. Special efforts are made amongst 
the Rama Sudras and the aboriginal 
tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas. The S. India district and Travancore 
are divided into the Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, and 
Malayalam fields with 19 stations and 959 out- 
stations. At Nagercoil (Travancore) is the Scott 
Christian College and High School witli 985 
students, a Church and congregation said to be 
the largest in India, and a Printing Press, 
the centre of the S. Travnacorc Tract Society. 

Bengal Secretary : Rev. H. A. Wilson, B.A., 
10, Asluitosh Murkcrji Road Calcutta. 

South India — Secretary and Treasurer — Rev. 
George Parker, M.A., b.d. 18 Laved Road, 
Bangalore. 

Sujwrintendent. — Rev. J. C. Jackson, Benares. 
U.P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary alliance. 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Ber&r Province much earlier. Work Is carried 
on In the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh, Gujarat] 
and on the Baluchi- Afghan Border. There is 
a staff of 54 missionaries and 131 Indian workers. 
The number of mission stations is 17, with 
additional out-stations. There is a Christian 
community of 2,379 adults. There are 4 
Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 for girls. 

1 Training School for Indian workers and 1 ! 
English congregation at Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary. Rev. K. D. Garrison, j 
Akola, Berar, C.F. 

The Church or the Brethren (Akerioan) 
— Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach, 
8urat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States. Its staff number 50 foreign 
workers including missionaries’ wives, and 219 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersed)member- 
shtp stands at 4,233. Education is carried on in 7 
Girls* Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 114 Village Day Schools. Females j 
under instruction number 739, males 2,942, total 
under instruction 3,466. There are 94 Sunday j 
Schools having 190 teachers and a total enrol - 1 
ment of 4,095. There were 78,795 calls at mission 
dispensaries in 1929. The foreign medical staff 
consists of 5 doctors, 2 nurses, and 1 
Industrial work is carried on in eight of the 
Boarding Schools, and a vocational 
training school was opened at Ankles- 
var in June 1924. Evangelistic, Temper- 
ance and Publicity work receives due emphasis; 
the 41 Prakash Pafcra," a Christian monthly of 
400 copies, are published. Secretary : L. A. 
Bllckenstaff, Bulaar, Surat District. 


The Poona and Indian Village Mission.— 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations : — Khed 
i Shivapur, Poona District; Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District; Lonand, M.S.M. Ry., 
Satara District ; Phaltan, Satara District ; and 
Pandharpnr, Sliolapur District. The staff 
consists of 36 European and 49 Indian workers, 
with a community of about 55 Indian Christians 
and their families. The main work is evangelis- 
ing in the villages, women’s zenana work, and 
primary education. Medical work is conducted 
at eacii station, with a hospital at Pandharpur. 
Headquarters : 44, Sassoon Road, Poona. 

Secretary : — J. W. Stothard. 

The American Churches op God Mission 
— Has five missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and three at. 
Ulubaria, Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary : — Jlev. II. W. Cover, M.A., 
Bogra, E.B.R. 

Recording Secretary. Rev. (). K. Myers, h.A , 
Lalubaria, Hoorah Dist. 

The India Christian Mission.— Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
i7 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stutlons, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Industrial School and Bible School in the 
Ell ore District, also Stations Dodballapur. and 
| Hoskotc near Bangalore, S. India; stations also in 
I Nuwara Eliya, Mulpotha U va Province and 
i Polgahawella, Ceylon ; Girls' Orphanage at 
| Nuwara Eliya ; Industrial Homes for children of 
I mixed parentage, Nuwara Eliya. Total Chris- 
! tian community 4,092. Monthly Magazines : — 
j English “ Missionary Notes” and Telugu " /. V. 

1 M. Messenger” Director : Rev. A. S. Paynter, 
i Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 
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The Church of the Nazarene Mission: — | 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, j 
Berar, where Jt has a Boys' Boarding School, j 
also Bihle (’raining School. In Chikhli, 14 
miles from Buldana there is a Girls' Boarding ! 
School. At present there are nine missionaries j 
in India and a force of 31 Indian Preachers, 
teachers and Bible women. j 

President, of the Council: Rev. L. S. Tracy, 


Buldana, Berar. 


The Hephzibalf. Faith Missionary Associ- I 
ation : - Tins four missionaries in India. 
They are Rev. <fc Mrs. D. W. Zook Adra, B.N.R., 
and Rev. & Mrs. W. J. Brown, Raghunathpur, 
Manbhum Dint. 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 4 Mission- 
aries with headqu titers at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 


The Regions beyond Missionary Union. 
— An inter-denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 out-stations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a start 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys' 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 200 
pupils. Communicants number 80. Secretary : 
Rev. P. O. Wynd, Lankariya Hospital, Bagaba 
P. O., Champaram District. 

The Itaxaul Medical Mission , affiliated with 
the Regions Beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Itaxaul, Cliamparan District with 
1 European Doctor, 1 European Lady Missionary 
and 1 Indian Worker. 

Secretary : Dr. H. C. Duncan. 


The Indian Missionary Society op Tinnv- ! 
velly (Dornakal i Mission) — Opened in 1903 
operates m the Warangal District ot the Nizam’s j 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes j 
called Paliars in the British and Travancorc ] 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil j 
Christians of Tinnevclly. There are now nearly j 
6,172 Telugu Christians in 125 villages and 360 
Paliar Christians in the Dills. Secretary : Rev. 

S. S. Moses, Palaincottah. 

The Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874, ! 
is an inter-denominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 15 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 
work in India is carried on through co-operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now lias 37 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 5,800 inmates and is aiding or lias 
some connection with work for lepers at 23 other 
places in India. Altogether in India over 7,000 
lepers arc being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation i 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 750 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of tire work of the j 
Mission is the measure of successful medical ; 
treatment whereby early cases both adults j 
and childreu are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from j 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised | 
in India, but the bulk of the money ox pended 
by the Mission in India is received from i 
Britain, although the provincial Government ! 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which II. E. Lady Sykes, who repre- 
sents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Hon. Treasurer'. Henry F Lewis, Esg., 12, 
Dalhousie Sq., Calcutta. 

Hon. Treasurer, Bombay R. C. Lowndes, 
Esq., C/o Messrs. KiUlek, Nixon & Co., Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 33, Henrietta St., Covent 
Uurden, London, W. C. The Secretary for India 
is Mr. A. Donald Miller, Furulia, Bihar, 


The National Missionary Society of 
India — Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 27 
Missionaries ami 88 helpers and Voluntary 
workers operates iii Montgomery District (the 
Punjab), Sirathu and Kaga, (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Mymensingh District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B. <fc O.), Murwahi (O.P.), Nautanwa (near 
Nepal), North Kanara, Mirajgaon and Kannala 
Talukas (Bombay), 1‘arkal Taluk (Nizam’s 
Dominions) and Tirupattur Taluk (N. Arcot). 
Thirty-four Elementary Schools and 1 High 
School with hostel, one printing press, three 
Dispensaries and two Hospitals. Annual ex- 
penditure Its. 80,000. The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English 
sold at Re. 1 per year post free), Qasid (a 
monthly journal in Persian-Urdu) at Rs. 2-8-0, 

! Deepekai (a monthly journal in Tamil and 
Kanarese) at 8 Annas per year .post free. 

I Address : N. M. S. Office, Vepcry, Madras. 

President : The lit.. Rev. Abrahnm Mar 
Tlionia. 

General Secretary: Rai Bahadur A. C. Mu- 
kerji, b.a. Associate Secretary : Thos. David, B.A., 
1J.D. 

The Seventh-day adventist Mission! — 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff 
of six hundred workers, European and Indian, 
including one hundred ordained and licensed 
ministers. Evangelistic and educational work 
is conducted in sixteen vernaculars, lieside work 
for English-speaking peoples in the large cities. 
For administrative purposes, the work is 
organized into five Union Missions located us 
| follows ; — 

Bombay Union Mission of S. D. A. 
(J. S. James, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 8 Dhondy Road, Devlali, 

Nasik Dist. 

Burma Union Mission of 8. D. A. 
(J. Phillips, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 30 Voyle Road, Rangoon 

Cantonment, Burma. 

North-east India Union Mission of S. D. A. 
(G. G. 1 wry, Superintendent). Office 
Address : Hlnoo l\ .0., Ranchi. 
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North-west India Union Mission of S. 1). A. 
(A. H. Williams, Superintendent. Office 
Address : 17 Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

South India Union Mission of S, i). A. 
(H. Christensen, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 10 Cunningham Road, 

Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India and 
Burma is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. 
A. W. earmark, President ; C. L. Torrey, 
Secretary A Treasurer. (Office Address : Post 
Box 15, Poona). On the same estate is an 
up-to-date publishing house devoted entirely 
to the printing of evangelical and associated 
literature (Address : Oriental Watchman 
Publishing Association, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large nunilier of day and hoarding vernacu- 
lar and Anglo-Vernacular schools are conducted 
in different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education 
is provided, a regular high-school course, with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students, being available. Ju all t-lie 
boarding schools increasing 


denominational 

emphasis is being laid on vocational work, j Norton, Benares, U. P. 
the students being required to sliare in the 
domestic work of the institutions, and in many 
cases, to engage in some trades or other work. 

Twelve physicians, one maternity worker, 

(C.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work Ixdiig conducted 
at twenty stations. 


The Ceylon and India General Mission. — 
Established 1892, occupies stations in India in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Panadura, Ceylon. 
Mission staif 31, Indian workers 135. Churches 
14, Communicants 812, and Christian community 
2,789. Orphanges 4. Elementary Schools 
40, pupil 8 1,385. 

Secretary:-- A. Scott, Richards Town, Ban" 
galore. 

The boys’ Christian Home mission — 
Owes Its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1899. Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 125. There aro elementary schools with 
t hree orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training Is 
given. There are four main stations — At Dhond, 
In the Poona District and at Bahraich, Orai and 
Benares in United Provinces. At Benares there 
is an Industrial Training Institution with about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor, 
Electrical and Carpentry trades. There are also 
34 out-stations. Director: Rev. JolinE. Norton, 
Dhond, Poona District. Secretary : W. K. 


Ladies' Societies. 


Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, w orking 
among women and girls In 6 stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 In United Provinces, 
. .. . . .. , , ... . , . : and 3 in the Punjab. There arc 75 European 

Ihe baptised membership (adult) is about I Missionary ladies on the staff and 41 Assistant 


3,300, organized into 85 churches f and in 
addition a substantial community of enquirers 
is receiving systematic instruction. 209 Sabbath 
Schools arc conducted with an enrolled 
membership of alnuit 7,000. 

The Bombay address is 1/29 Kamal Mansions, 
Colaba, Pastor P. C. Holey being in charge of 
the work in that city. 


Missionaries, 217 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 45 Bible women. During 1930 there were 
4,519 in-patientsin the three hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, and 
Jaunptir were closed. There were 28,928 
out-patients, 79,724 attendances at the 
Dispensaries. In their 30 schools were 2,711 pupils 
VlBO , nw I and there is a University Department at Lahore. 
The American Mennonite Mission, j ^e evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
Established 1899, works in the V, Provinces j by house to house visitations and teaching tbc 
Mission staff numbers 33, Indian workers 55, 1 women in Zenanas, 1,195 women were regularly 
Church members 1,330, Industrial Training J 


nstitutions 2, Acad oiny including High School, 
Normal School and Bible School — 1 Anglo- Ver- 
nacular School, 2, Elementary School, 9, 
Orphanages, 2 Widows’ Home, 1 , Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries, 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un- 
tainted children of lepers, 2, Leper Clinics 3. 


taught and 1,271 houses were visited. The 
45 Bible women visited 531 villages ; the number 
of houses was 849; major operations 720; 
minor operations 479. Total expenditure 
£59,585-7-8. 


Hon. Treasurer : 
Dunottar. 


The Lord Meston of 


Secretary : Rev, J. N. Kaufman, Dhamtarl, Secretaries ; Rev. Dr. Carter, Rev. E. S. Carr, 
C. P. m.a. (Hon.), and Miss E. Marriner. 


The general Conference— Mennonite 
Mission — Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 27 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan. Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janigtr, C. P. 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 

Mission.— E stablished 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 1 7, Indian workers 
19, Churches 9, Communicants 307 ; Christian 
community 582; 2 Boarding Schools with 

87 boarders and 2 elementary schools. 

Secretary : — Rev. Cari Wyder, Ellichpur, 
Berar, C. P. 


Women’s Christian Medical College, 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED TIIE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women. — in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
Influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M.A., M.D., was its Founder and 

Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
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Hospital was opened In 1900, and 1ms now 200 
beds. In IS HO non- Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 37 years, 212 Medical Students have quali- 
fied as doctors, besides 122 as Compounders, 
147 as Nurses and 396 as Dais and Midwives. 

At present 252 are in training —118 as Medical 
Students, 16 as Compounders, 50 as Nurses, and 
80 as Nurse Dais. 

New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staif and also a new Babies’ Ward. 
The new Dispensary for out-patients 1ms now 
become very popular. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
its work is religious, social and educational. 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
arc provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils’ homes. The .Settlement staff take part ! 
in many of the organised activities for women’s j 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre 
is located at the Settlement. The course, ' 
lasting a. year, includes both theoretical and 
practical work. 

Warden : — Miss It. Navalkar, B. A., Be yn olds 

Boad, Byculla, Bombay. 

The bamabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Bamabai, shulters .about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss M. Lissa llastic, Corresponding Secretary. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
68 missionaries, including missionari'es’ wives, 
and 270 Indian workers. There are 16 organ- 
ized churches with the membership of 2,225. 
There is a Christian community of 4,700. There 
are 5 hospitals and 10 dispensaries, in which 
1,669 in-patients, and 45,261 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 217,698 treat- 
ments. There is an orphanage for children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in tlie boarding schools and hostels. A 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
2 hostels for boys and one for girls show 632 
inmates. There is one Leper Asylum with 120 
inmates. A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
99 patients during the year. An Industrial 
School is conducted at Damoh in connection 
with which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work. In the Training Home for women at 
Kuipahar, needlework, gardening, etc., are taught 
in connection with which a large business is done 


each year. The Mission Press at Jubbulporo 
printed about 3,000,000 pages of Cliristian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools ; also ; 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 1,786 under In- 
struction. 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
In the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: W, B. Alexander, 
Jubbulpore, C.P. 


Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission. Objective: 
Salvation of Central Asia; from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N. E. portion of Peshawar 
District), North Kashmir, etc. Protestant 
Evangelical, Inter-denominational. Headquar- 
ters in India, Mardan, N. W. F. P. ; in London 
52, Lincoln's Innlields, Branoh Stations, 
Banclapur, and Kargil N. Kashmir ; Sbigars 
and Ivhapalu Baltistan, Kashmir. Seven 
European Missionaries on field and two on 
furlough. Founded and managed chiefly by 
officers who have served in Frontier parts. 

Thu Friends S eh vice Council.— -The 
Friends’ Service Council (until recently the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association) works 
in seven stations of the Iloshangabad District, 
and in Nagpur, where there is a Hostel for 
j College and High School boys. 

| The Church, which is organised largely on 
the lines of the Society of Friends in England, 
is composed of Six Monthly Meetings, united 
in the Mid-India Yearly Meeting. 

There are Sixteen Missionaries, of whom two 
are retired, and the principal activities are : 
a hospital with dispensary and one village dispen- 
sary ‘. a boarding school for girls having an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle and Primary Depart - 
j meats ; a hostel for boys ; Anglo-Vernacular and 
i three Primary Day Schools for boys, and two 
| farming villages in the Sooni Malwa tahsilof the 
! Hoshangabad District. A Weavers Colony at 
j Itarsi, C. P. 

There are 170 full members, and 1,387 
j Christian adherents. 


Mission Secretary : T. B. Addison, Itarsi, C.P. 
Church Secretary : Dliau Singh, Jumarat* 
Bazar, Hoshangabad , G. P. 


The American Friends’ Mission. — With 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harpalpur 
and evangelistic and industrial work at 


Secretary : Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, C. I. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary ; E. C. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
Bow, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— O ccupy 46 stations 
ia the (J. Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgirl Districts. They 
i hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 
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Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission of the United Luthe- 
ran Church in America. — Commonly known 
as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with 
the recently organized Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The Mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, 
West Godavari, Guntur, Nelloro and Kumool 
Districts. Foreign staff on the field in 1930, 
66 ; Indian staff of all grades, 2,864 ; Baptised 
membership, 149,743; schools, 1,044; pupih j 
35,656. There are a First Grade College, three 
High Schools for boys, one High School for I 
girls, two Normal Training Schools for Masters j 
and one for Mistresses, a Theological Seminary, j 
an Agricultural School, five Hospitals, a School i 
for the Blind, a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and a ' 
Printing Press. ! 

President of the U. L. C. Mission : — Rev. G. A. 
Rupley, Tarlupad, Nellore District. 

President of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran ! 
Church : — Rev. R. M. Dunkelberger, D.D., j 
Rajahmundry, East Godavari District. 

The Evangelical National Missionary i 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden.— A Church j 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the I 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhindwara in i 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about 2,450 Church members . 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the ! 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central [ 
Provinces The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively. One Theolo- 
gical Seminary for training of Pastors and j 
Catechists, and one Training School for training 
Women Workers. 25 Primary and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Schools with 1,173 Children. 
12 Sunday School with 675 Christians and 1,145 
non-Christian Children ,9 Dispensaries with 36,035 
patients during 1929. 3 Workshops, one of 
them with an aided Carpentry School. One 
Female Industrial School. One Widows Home , 
with 63 Women. 9 Orphanages with 158 boys , 
and 236 girls. One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard. 
Three Farms where the S. C. Modern Village 
Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary — Rev. G. A. Bjork, B.D., 

hhindwara, C.P. 

The Basel Evangelical Mission.— With its 
headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, was 
founded in 1834 and has taken over again the 
whole field occupied before the War, with the 
exception of North Kanara and the Nilgiris. 
The Kanarcsc Evangelical Mission, which for 
the time being maintained part of the field of 
the Basel Mission has retired from the field and 
dissolved. The Mission has at the beginning 
of 1931, 29 chief stations and 85 outstations 
with a total missionary staff of 55 European 
and 905 Indian workers. The membership of 
the churches is 23,180. Educational work 
embraces 135 schools, among which, a Theological 
Seminary, a Second Grade College and 7 High 
Schools. The total number of scholars is 19,312. 
Medical work is done at Betgeri, Gadag, Southern 
Mahratta, and two Women and Children's 
Hospitals are maintained at Udipl, South 


1 Kanara, and Calicut, Mala bur. The. Mission 
maintains a Home Industrial Department for 
women’s work and a large Publishing Department 
with a Book Shop and a Printing Press with 
about 150 workers at Mangalore, S. Kanara, 
and is doing work in English and in a number 
of Indian languages. 

President and Secretary — Rev. A. Munch, 
residing at Mangalore, South Kanara. 

The Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
in 1874. Operated till 1915 in the Madura, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Ranmad Districts. 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full charge 
of the former Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field, working also in the Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem, S. Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Rangoon, Penang, 
Kuala-Lumpur and Colombo. 

L. E. L. M. (Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission) re-entered into the work, In 1927. Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works in 
the Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Madura and Ram- 
nad Districts with the diaspora congregations 
at Colombo. The L. E. L. M. works in the 
Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts with the diaspora congregations at 
Rangoon, Penang and Kuala-Lumpur. 

The Church (Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church) was constituted on 14th January 1919 
and is working in connection with the two 
Missions. 

Church of Sweden Mission.— E uropean stall 
35 ; Schools 126 ; Teaching staff 266 ; Pupils 
boys 4,765, girls 1,689. 

Ag. President. — Rev. II. Frykholm, D. Lie., 
Palladain, Coimbatore Dt. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
European staff, 14 ; Schools, 10 ; Teaching Staff, 
90 ; Pupils, Boys 1,217 ; Girls, 669. 

President. — Seni< r R. Frolich, D. !>., 

Mayavaram. 

Institutions common to both Missions. 
Schools, 2 ; Teaching Staff , 29; Pupils: Boys, 72; 
Girls 329. 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Organised churches, 47 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers: 34; Other Indian workers, 120; 

: Baptized membership, 28,140 ; Baptized 
! membership Schools, 265; Teaching staff, 408 ; 
Pupils, 11,273 (boys 9,022, girls 2,251). 

President : The Rt. Rev. Bishop 1). Bcxell, 
Trichinopoly. 

Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission, (Mklim). — Is located In North Arcot. 
(Ambur, Vanivambadi), Salem (Krishnagiri), 
Tanjore (Tanjore, Negapatarn), Madura (Madura, 
Vellagulam), Tinnevelly (Vallioor, Vadakan- 
gulam) Districts, in Mysore ( Kolar Gold Fields), 
in Travancorc(Nagcrcoil,Travancore, Aleppcy). 
There are 42 Missionaries (7 of these on furlough 
in America), 1 lady doctor (American), I male 
doctor (Indian), 1 nurse, 1 deaconness-nurse. 
1 American teacher in charge of a School-home 
for the children of the missionaries of this 
mission only), and 1 lady educationist. Besides 
one training institute for toaclier-catechists, 
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there are 2 complete high schools, and among 
108 other schools there are 6 complete vernacular 
middle schools. In addition to evangelistic 
and educational work the Mission runs an up-to- 
date Dispensary and Lying-in Hospital with 16 
beds in Ambur. Statistic* , November 1930 : 
Souls, 11 ,520 ; Baptized 7,170, Catechumens and 
adherents, 4,350 ; 3 Indian pastors ; 7 evangelists; 
71 catechists : 150 teachers belonging to the 
Mission, 68 outside teachers; 8 boarding schools. 

General Secretary— The Rev. George C. 
Schroeder, Nagereoil, Travancoro, South India. 

The Danish Mission art Society.— Esta- 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy Hills 
and in Madras, has a total staff of 386 Indian 
and 69 European workers. Communicants 
2,162, Christian community 5,357, 1 High 
School, 3, one Bible School for w f omen, Boarding 
Schools, 3 Industrial Schools, 1 Orphanage, 
Hostel and 120 Elementary schools, and 2 
Hospitals ; total scholars 6,274. 

President: Rev. C. Blndslev, B.A., B.D.. 
Tirukkoyilur. 

Treasurer : Itcv. IC. Heiberg, B.A., b.d., Madras 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission bo the Santals) — Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27 ; Indian workers 480 ; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian community 
23,000; organised churches 36; boarding 
schools 4 ; pupils 508 ; elementary schools 
69 ; pupils 1,035; industrial schools 2; Orphanage 
l; children 29. Secretary: Rev. P. O. Bodding, 
Dumka. Santal Parganas. 

Missions and enemy trading act.— I n 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the “ Gazette of India”:— 
“ The following missions or religious association* 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 : — The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansbcrg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical LutheranMission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations." 

In June, 1919, the Government of India 
stated : — '* Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to tbeir transfer 
toboards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust - 


tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
BeJected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
sation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1356, at first confining 
its activities to what lg now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of over 
half a million of whom approximately 20,000 
were baptised the year ending 1926. 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, und its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,301 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
42,529. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
here now being 483 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 20,253 enrolled members, and 5,345 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
159,520. 

The publishing Interests of the Church arc 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests cf both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-i-Hlnd, the 
Itafiq-i-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
in seve’al of the vernaculars. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-eight dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3 162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
Is suprvlscd by four Bishops, elected by the 
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General Conference, and resident a9 follows : 
Bishop Frank W. Warne, Bangalore; Bishop 
John W. Robinson, Delhi; Bishop Frederick 
B. Fisher, Calcutta ; and Bishop Brenton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 

THE AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters- 
Stations with missionaries, Danda, Maroli, via 
Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Hoad Sta- 
tion), Surat District. Pardi 6, Surat District. 
Eight missionaries on field. Two on furlough.! 
One under appointment. Four main stations, j 
Two boarding schools. One industrial school.! 
One Bible school. Six village schools. Superin - j 
Undent: C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District, , 

The Reformed episcopal Church of j 
America at Latipur and Lucknow, U. P„ has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly 1U0. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of seven 
missionaries, and one under appointment. 
The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station, Dhulia. There two board- 
ing schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work. Secretary : Mias Mildred Mis- 
kimen, Dhulia, West Khandesh. 

Thb Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District j 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a ! 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches. 

The districts occupied include 08 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s 


| Dominions), United Provinces and Burma 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration. Its statistics are no longer 
| included in this statement. The European staff 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers; Communicants 18,513, and 
total Christian community 101,245. There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 8 Christian 
Colleges, students, 2,033 ; 5 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329; 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400 ; 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,180 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis- 
pensaries, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients. 

The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
sive work In the places occupied by the W. M. 

! M. S. There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls’ day schools with 13,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,041 in-patients and 97,533 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £25,000. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Bcrar with a staff of 13 Missionaries and 51 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4, l Theo- 
logical school, 2 Anglo- Vernacular schools, 13 
Elementary schools, 1 Dispensary and 6 
centres for Clinical work. 

Secretary : Porsie M. Pheps, Yeotmal, Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 5 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and two smaller Commands. 

Northern Territory , with Headquarters at 
Lahore. 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory , with Head 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory , with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 

Eastern Command, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command , with Headquarters at 
Rangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


Northern Territory. — The areA in this Territory 
is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, Delhi 
and United Provinces. The Territory is control- 
led from Lahore. 

Evangelistic work, especially among the “ de- 
pressed classes,” is extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ” Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army In the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also in the Punjab, great 
progress has been made. A special Settlement 
has also been opened in the Andamans during 
the last few years. 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District-, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is curried on in two Hospitals, 
otic of which Is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces ; and also in a number 
of Dispensaries. 
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Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agricultural and 
Fruit Farms, a Home for Stranded Europeans 
and for British Military Soldiers. 

Village centres at which the S. A. 

Works 1,734 

Officers and Employees . . . . 688 

Social Institutions 22 

Territorial Headquarter i : 32, Ferozepur Road, 
lAhore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Lt. Commissioner N. 
Muthiah. 

Chief Secretary . — Lt.*Colonel N. L. Madsen. 

Western India. — The Western India Terri- 
tory comprises Bombay, Gujerat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharashtra. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are established a large General 
Hospital — Emery Memorial, Anand — and several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
22,000 patients are treated, 200 Day Schools, 
4 Boarding Schools, a Home for Juvenile 
Criminals, an Industrial and Rescue Home for 
Women, a conditionally Released Prisoners’ 
Home, the management of the Bombay Helpless 
Beggars’ Camp, Weaving Schools, a Factory 
for the making of Weaving, Warping and 
Reeling Machines, and a Land Colony having 
a population of about 300 Salvationists. 

Corps, 274 ; Outposts, 448 ; Societies, 510; 
Officers and Cadets, 660; of whom 584 are Indian; 
Employees and Teachers 105 ; Social Institu- 
tions, 16. 

Territorial Headquarters : The Salvation Army, 
Morland Road, Byculla, Bombay, 8. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Gnana Dasen 
(Alfred H. Barnett). 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also Bangalore. 

There are the following agencies at work : — 
286 Corps and Outposts, viz., places in which 
work is systematically done. 

121 Village Primary Schools, 3 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3,209. 1 Reformatory School for children of 
Criminal Tribes, 1 Rescuo Home, 2 Institutions 
for the training of Officers and one Boarding 
School for Boys and 1 for Girls. 

1 Leper Colony at Bapatla (newly taken over 
by us). Present number of lepers in the Colony 
is 105. 

1 Trade Department, where cloth, leather 
goods, furniture, carpets, silk, lace, etc., the 
products of Industrial Institutions, are disposed 
of. 

Territorial Headquarters: The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Collidge. 

General Secretary ; Major H. H. Rawson. 


t The South Indian Territory.— The South 
Indian Territory embraces the native states of 
Fravancorc, Cochin and the Tinnevelly District- 
of British India. Work is being carried on at 
more than 1,200 centres, among six castes. 

During the past, year considerable advances 
have been made in all parts of the Territory, 
but there are still great opportunities for exten- 
sion, there being many unoccupied localities, 
particularly in Cont.ral and Northern Travaneoro 
and Tinnevelly District of British India, from 
which repeated appeals liave been received for 
the opening up of Army work. 

A number of Village Halls and Officers’ 
Quarters have been erected during t-lie past. year. 
The Divisional Headquarters and the Central 
null at Valliyoor form one of the finest proper- 
ties in the Southern Territory. 

In this Command there are upwards of 300 
well-conducted Day-schools, wherein nearly 
8,500 boys and girls receive religious and secular 
instruction. 

There are three Boarding Schools, two at 
Nagercoil and one at Trivandium mothering a 
total number of 140 children. Besides, there 
is a Hostel at Nagercoil, wherein 20 bright, and 
intelligent young men are being admitted. 

A new Division has been formed this year 
with the Divisional Headquarters at Adoor. 
This makes a total of 11 Divisions in the 
Territory. 

The Jail Meetings are conducted in the Central 
Prison every Sunday afternoon, which prove a 
great blessing to the convicts. 

An important event this year was the decision 
ofjthc Cochin Government to entrust the manage- 
ment. of the new Leper Asylum at Adoor to 
the Salvation Army. Lt .-Colon el Pritchard, 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Madras, 
performed the opening ceremony. The 
Settlement covers 100 acres of land on which 
are erected fifteen blocks. There are also five 
wells a septic tank and two small halls for 
religious worship. 

An epidemic of small-pox, which prevailed 
In the Territory, caused considerable havoc. 
Our Officers did Valiant service in administering 
the needy during this time. 

The Medical Department in tills Territory 
is very proud to have its first, qualified Indian 
Medical Officer. Three more have been sent out. 
ibis year for training. 

Territorial Headquarters . — The Salvation Army, 
Knravanconam, Trivandrum. 

Territorial Commander. — Lleut-Commissloner 
Priya (Mrs. A. Trounce). 

Chief Secretary.— Colonel Yesudasan Sanjivl. 

Assistant Chief Secretary .— Brigadier Anand 
Singh (Bowyer). 
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The Indigenous law of India Is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
n Hindu the Hindu law and usagp, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
eates altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act ot 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans., 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the cuntomary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay waB the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, wich became law In 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
” The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law ot England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
In the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended . 


The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
In 1898. These Codes are now In fore*. 

Statute Law Revision 
In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.S.. to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection In the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue: and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects 
Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872w ^.nropean British sub- 
jects could only be tri* * •• punished by one of 

the High Courts. It then enacted that 
European British subjt should be liable to 
be tried for any offence magistrates of the 

highest class, who wer o justices of the 

peace, and by judges oi ' Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary ii. "<h cases that the 
magistrate or judge sbou/?. a J f nself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In K j»8it the Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided “ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John 8tra3hey (“India”). “The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of tho measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously iu force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion ot native judges and magistrates remains; 
but tf a native ot India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 

e >wers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
ritish subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provision however 1 b subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
(or trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
Judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than halt the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Blnce 1836 no distinctions of race 
have b9en recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — “ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” As a result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 192 * in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (56443-463) the new Chapter XXXIII 
(55448-449) with certain supplementary provi- 
sions were substituted. This has in some 
measure reduced the differences between the 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals In India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining plaoes 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury Is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits In 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts hav® 
been formed under other names. Th6 chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more Judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 


the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance If need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to Inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised In the towns; 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
In the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Grovemor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
Its principal civil eourt of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below tbe grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 600. In tbe Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
In the Presidency towns. In the mofussll 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 
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Legal Practitioners. Ijcal Bar, and is always nominated a member 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into it the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Barrlsters-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, and the Government Solicitor. There are 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. Advocates -General and Government Solicitors 
Barristers ana Advocates are admitted by each for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate is attached to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
oourts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- braucer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the Standing Counsel and the Government Soli* 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- oitor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
toraeys are required to qualify before admission (a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem* 
to practise in much the same way as in England, brancer (a practising barrister) ; the United 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
prevails only on the original side of certain of Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
frained by the High Courts. membrancer, Government Advocate and a 

Organisation of the Bar. Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the the Local Legislative Council. 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
the barristers practising in each High Court, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
and its functions are to watch the interests appointed by Government, selected from 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At uon-ofllcials of standing, the detailed work 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a being dono by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate of the Court. 

Is extended to include the vakils or native Law Reports, 

pleaders, and the president is either the senior The Indian Law Reports are now published 
practising member of the Bar or the Government in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
sions Courts, an organisation representing under the authority of the Governor- 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- General-in- Council. They contain cases de- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending Committee on appeal from the particular High 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
these general descriptions most suffice. The great importance, and the Council of Law 
recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee Reporting for England and WaleB show their 
of 1928 relating to the constitution of Bar appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
Councils for the several High Courts in India in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Bar a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
Courts Act, XXXVIII of 19*26. 1874-1893. The other Prpvlnccs and States 

Composition of the Bar. have series of reports issued under the authority 

A considerable change is occurring in the either of the Judiciary or the State, 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following Legislative Power, 

extract from an informing article in the Times i The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
Incidence of thiB development. “ During the I in practice, however, this power is little used; 
last forty years, a striking change has taken J there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
place In the professional class. The bulk of jperial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
practice has largely passed from British to i beratelv reserved in the India Councils Act of 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the ! 1909— the Secretary of State is able to impose 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. ! his will on the Government of India and Jo 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian ities. Legislative Councils have been estab- 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom j lished both for the whole of India and for the 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 1 principal provinces. Their constitution and 
cd to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- j functions are fully described in detailing the 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- (q.v.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
cates. of whom 16 only were English and the 1 General is vested with the power of issuing 
remainder Indian." ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 

Law Officers. the Legislature, but they can remain in force 

The Govemmert of India has its own law for only six months. The power is very little 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council, used. The Govemor-General-ln-Council is 
Ail Government measures are drafted in this also empowered to make regulations, hating 
department. Outside the Council the prin- all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
cipal law officer of the Government of India partB of the country, the object being to 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is bar the operation of the general low and 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the permit the application of certain enactment* only 
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Bengal Judicial Department. 


Rankin, Tin* llou’ble Sir George Chius, Kt., K.C., liar* 
at- Law. 

Chouse, Tlio JCon’blo Mr. J ustlcc Charu Chumler, 
Kt., Bar-at-Iiaw. 

ffuckland, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Philip Lindsay, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Suhrawardy, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Zahhadur Rahim 
Zaliid, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

Cuming, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, Kt., 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne J udgo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Pearson, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Herbert Grayhurst, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Mamnatha Nath, 

M.A., B.L. 

Costello, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred 
Janies, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. 

Graham, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Fuller, I.c.s. 

Lort-Williams, The Hon. Mr. Justice John, K.c., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Mallik, The Hon. Mr. Justice Satyendra Chandra, I.C.S. 
Jack, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert Ernest, I.C.S. 

Witter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, M.A., 
D.L. 

Gliose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, M.A., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Panckridge, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hugh Habere, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Sircar, N. N., Bar-at-Law 

Roy, A. K., Bar-at-Law , . . . 

Basu, A. K., Bar-at-Law 
Hodson, S. S. 

Nelson, J. W., i.c.s 


Kliondkar, N. A., Bar-at-Law . . 

Cuba. Rai Bahadur Surendra Nath 

Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra 

Sadhu, Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath, c.I.E 

Sen, Binod Chandra 
Mitra, Sarat Kumar 
Remfry, Maurice . . 

Ghatak, N., M.B.E., Bar-at-Law 
Ghosh, J. M., Bar-at-Law 
Mitra, Satish Chandra 
Gangali, Manmatlia Nath 

Palsett, F. 

Vacant 

Mitra, Kanai Lai 

Banarji, Sacliindra Nath 
15 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Advocate-General. 

Standing Counsel. 

Government Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. (Officiating). 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader (Offg. 
Judge, High Court .) 

(Officiating.) 

Public Prosecutor in the. Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Law Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar and Chief Clerk in 
Insolvency. 

Asst. Registrar. 

Do. 
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De, Jatindranath . . 
ben Gupta Subodh Chandra 
D ’Abrew, P. A 

Moses, 0., Bar-at-Law . . 

Sharpe, W. MoC., l.C.S. 

Counsell, Frank Bertram 
Badr-ud-din Ahmad, b.a. 


Young, J.J. 

Young, J.J. 

Basu, Anukul Cliandra 
Basu, Sudhansu Bhusan 

Morgan, C. Carey 

Surita, 0. It. 

Falkner George McDonald, Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Kanti Chandra, (Advocate) 


[ Asst. Registrar. 

I Do. 

Secretary to the Chief Justice and 
Head Clerk, Decree Department. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal 
Sessions. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appel- 
late Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
English Office. 

(Officiating.) 

Assistant Registrar (Paper Book and 
I Account Departments). 

! (Officiating.) 

Senior Bench Clerk, and Ex-officio 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. (Officiating.) 

Deputy Administrator-General and 
Official Trustee. (Officiating.) 

Official Assignee, 
i Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir John W. V., K.c. .. i 

Mirza, Ali Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Blackwell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Patkar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sitaram Sundarrao, 
B.A.., LL.B. 

Baker, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice W. T. W., b.a. (Oxon.), 
i.e.s. 

Rangnekar, The Hou’ble Mr. Sajbba Shankar, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Murphy, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Stephen James, 
i.e.s. ! 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., b.a., Bar- 
at-Law, i.e.s. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bomanji Jamshedji. 

Barlee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. W., B.A., Bar-at- j 

Law, J.C.8. j 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harilal Jaykisandas, j 

B.A., LL.B. i 

Shingne, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Padnianabh j 

Bhaskar, ll.b. 

Kange, Sir Jamshedji Behrarnji, Kt., M.A., ll.b. 

G. Davis, i.e.s | 

Rajadhyaksha, G. S., m.a., Bar-at-Law, i.e.s. . . | 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

(Officiating.) 

Do. 

( Po. ) 


Advocate-General. 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Deputy Secretary to Government, 
Legal Department. Also Secretary 
to the Legislative Council, Bombay. 
(In addition). 
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G. L. Walker 

Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law 

G. C. O’Gorman, Bar-at-Law 

Mallabari, P. B., Bar-at-Law, Khan Bahadur 

Shingne, The Hon’ble Padmanabh Bliaskar, ll.b. 

Pradhan, V. M., ll.b 

T/ObO, C. M., ll.b. 

Mitchell, H. C. B. 

Ranchhodbhai Bhaibabliai Patel, m.a., ll.b., Bar-a 
Law. 

Ratanji Sorabji Dadachanji, ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

Fahey, E. 

Adhiya, C. L., b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law . . 
Kundanmal Alumal Bhojwani, ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, A. F., B.A., ll.b., Attorney-at-Law . . 
Vakil, H. A., Bar-at-Law 

Tahir All Fatehi, ll.b 

China! , A. F. J., LL.B 

Majumdar, J . H 

DeSouza, A. X 

Nakra, N. B.K.S 

Rahimtoola, 8. J., b.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law .. 

Gadre, J. G. 

Sir Kikabhai Premchand, Kt. 

Ardeshir Phirozshah Mehta 

Nagarkar, C. B., i.e.s 

Dhirajlal Lalbhai Mehta, b.a., ll.b. 

Adhikari, M. K., b.a 


Government Solicitor and Public 
Prosecutor. (On leave). 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Court. 

Official Assignee, Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court. 

Government Pleader. (On deputation.) 
Do. (Officiating). 

Government Pleader and Public Pro- 
secutor, Karachi. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee in addition to his duties as 
Registrar of Companies. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts 
and Local Investigator. 

Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. 

Assistant Taxing Master. 

First Assistant Master. Officiating 
Muster and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Second Assistant Master. Officiating 
1st Assistant Master. 

| Third Assistant Master. (On depu- 
j tation.) 

Associate. Officiating. 3rd Assistant 
Master. 

Associate. Officiating. 3rd Assistant 
Master. 

Associate. 

Do. 

Officiating Associate. 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 

Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appel- 
late Side, and Secretary to Rule 
Committee. 

Assistant Registrar and Superintend- 
ent, High Court Press. 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Wild, A. C., B.A., I.e.s 

Milne, R. B., M.A., i.e.s 

Aston, Arthur Heury Southcote, m.a., Bar-at-Law 

Rupchand Bilaram 

Mehta, Dadiba C., M.A., ll.b 


| Judicial Commissioner of Sind. (On 
i leave.) 

; Officiating do. 

i Additional Judicial Commissioner 0 ! 
Sind. (On leave.) 

Do. do. 

Officiating do. 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


Wadia, H. H., M.A., Bar-at-Law Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

Chinoy, A. F. J., ll.b First Assistant to do. 

Mankar, M. N., m.a., Attorney-at-Law Second Assistant to do. 
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Madras Judicial Department. 


Beasley, The Hon’ble Sir Justice 11, O. C., Kt„ 
Bar-at-Law. 

Kamesam, The Hon’ble Sir V., Kt 

Venkatasubba Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M., b.a., 

B. L. 

Wallace, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. H., I.o.s. 

Waller, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice IX Q., i.e.s 

Mad ha van Nair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Bar-at-Law. 

Krishna Pandala. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Jackson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. H. 13., i.o.s. . . j 
Reilly, Tne Hon’ble Mr. Justice, H. D. C ! 

Ananthakrishna Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, j 

C. V., Rao Bahadur. 

(Jurgen ven, The llou’ble Mr. Justice A. J., I.e.s. . . j 
Cornish, Hon’ble Mr. Justice, H. D [ 

Siinderam Chetti, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. I'M wan | 

Baliadur. 

Stone, The ITon’ble Mr. Justice Gilbert 

Jtangaswami Aiyangar, 8. 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, A„ Diwa n Bahadur .. 

Thomas Arthur 

Xaidu, Venkatarainana Kao, P. 

Bewes, L. H. 

Madliava Menon, J. P., Bar-at-law j 

Aing.r, It. N., Bar-at-Law I 


Rajagopalan, C., b.a., ml. 

Viswanatha Ayyar, A.,S., b.a., 
Sesha Ayeng&r, K . V. 

White, G. S 

Kandaswami Mudaliyar, P. 
Andisundrachari, S., b.a., b.L. 

Satyaraurti Aiyar, It 

Venkataramana Ayyar, V. 


b l. .. 


Appa Kao, D. 
Leech, A. J. 


Chief Justice. 

Judge. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Administrator- General. 
Advocate-General. 

Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor. (On leave.) 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series. 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

Registrar. 

Master, High Court. 

Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side. 

First Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Commissioner and Clerk of the Crown. 
Second Assistant Registrar, Original 
Side. 

Official Referee. 

Sheriff. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Bartley, G’., j.c.s. 

Rail, B. X., i.e.s 

Edgely, Norman George Armstrong, I.e.s. 

Ghosh, K. B 

Mukherjee, Nani Gopal 

Ghosh, It. X 

Ray, P. C. 

Phukan, Rai Bahadur Radha Nath .. 

iiania, Srijut Jogendra Nath .. 


District and Sessions Judge, Assam 
Valley Districts. * 

Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department and Secretary to 
the Assam Legislative Council, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, Administrator- 
General & Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar. 

Additional District and Sessions 
J udge, Sylhet and Cachar. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Assam Valley Districts. 

Temp. 2nd Addl. Judge. 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 

Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt.. . .. .. Chief Justice. 

Jwala Prashad, The Hon’ble Sir, lit., Rai Bahadur . . Puisne Judge. 

Ross, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert. Lindsay, i.e.s. . Do. 

Wort, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alfred William Ewart, Do. 

Bar-at -Law. 

Sahay, r I he Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kulwant . . . . Do. 

Macpherson, The Uou’blc Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart , Do 

0. 1.K., I.C.S., Bar -at- Law. 

I’azl Ali, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law . Do. 

Ivliwaja Muhammad Nur, c. it. r.., The Jlon’ble Do. 

Justice Khun Bahadur. 

.lames, The Bon’blc Mr. Justice John Francis William, Do. 

1. C.S 

Scroope, The Hon’ hie Mr. Justice Arthur Edgar, i.e.s. Do. Officiating. 

Davies, A. C., I.C.S. . . . . . . . . . . Registrar. 

Saudagar Singh . . . . . . . . . . . . Deputy Registrar. 

Narcsh Chandra Ray. m. a. u. t. .. .. .. Assistant Registrar. 

Muhammad Ibrahim .. .. Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit 

Court. Temporary Additional Muii- 
* sif of Cuttack in addition to his 

own duties. 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., Bar-at-Law . . . . Government Advocate. 

Agarwala, C. M., Bar-at-Law Assistant Government Advocate. 

Shiveshwar Dayal, Advocate Government Pleader. 

Burma Judicial Department. 

Page, The Hon'hle Sir Arthur, Ivt., K.o. Chief Justice, llangoon. 

Ifeald, The Hon’hie Sir Benjamin Ucrhcrt. Ivt., m.a., Judge Rangoon. 

l. C.S., V.D. 

Carr, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice William, i.e.s Do. Rangoon. Ac. Chief Justice. 

Cunlilfe, The Hon’ble John Robert Ellis, Bar-at-Law. j |»o. Raugoon. 

Das, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Jyotis lianjan, Bar-at- j Do. do. 

Law 

Otter, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Robert Edward, M.<\, Do. do. 

Bar-at- Law. 

Ba (4), The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maung, K.s.nr., m.a. . . Do. do. 

Bu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mya, Bar-at-Law . . Do. do. 

Brown, The JTon’blc Mr. Justice Harold Arrowsmith, Do. do. 

m. a., i.o.s. , Bar-at-Law. 

Baguley, The Hou'ble Mr. Justice John Minty, Bar-at- Do. do. On leave. 

Law, I.C.S. 

Moseley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, A. G.. i.e.s. .. Do. Officiating. 

Eggar, A., M.A., Bar-at-Law I Government Advocate. 

V Ba Dun, Bar-at-Law ! Deputy Government Advocate and 

; Secretary to Burma Legislative 

i Council. 

Gaunt, C. II., ll.tl ! Assistant Government Advocate. 

Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law Do. do. 

Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law Do. do. 

U On Pe, Bar-at-law Administrator-General and Official 

Trustee, Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, II. C., Rangoon. 

! Olliciating. 

U Myint, Bar-at- Law Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

U Myinfc Thein, M.A., LL.H.. Bar-at-Law .. .. i Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Barretto, Cliarles Lionel ( Public Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

Lutter, Henry Millard, v.n Do. Mandalay. 

Mitter, K. L., ill. .. .. .. .. .. Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay 

Pakcnham AVulsh, W.P., m.a. .. .. .. .. Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Goldsmith, W. S .. .. .. . . j Registrar, Original Side, High Court, 

. I Rangoon. (On leave). 

Myaing, U. Ba, ila., t..l. . , .. .. .. Registrar, Small Cause Coiut Ran- 

goon. 
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Mehta, H. D., b.a.j Bar-at-Law 

Sein, L. Hoke, b.a., b.l 

Me, U. A-T.M 

Kirkham, George Patrick, b.sc., b.l. 

Bourne, G.C., B.A., i.c.s 

Hman, U Po 

Thoin, U Ba (5) 

Chein, U San 

Kyan, L. Hone, B.l 

Daw Me Me Khin, b.l 


[Registrar, Original Side, High Court 
[Rangoon (Officiating.) 

First Deputy [Registrar. 

Second Deputy Registrar, Appellate 
Side. 

Third Deputy Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department. 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
Fourth Deputy Registrar, Mandalay. 
Do. 

Assistant Registrar. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Findlay, Sir Charles. S. Et., M.A., LL.B., I.C.S. 

Macnair, Robert Hill, Bar-at-Law, I.c.s 

Jackson, R. J., b.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, I.c.s., J.P. . . 
Subhedhar, Ganpat Lakshman, Bar-at-Law . . 
Staples, F. Hi, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s., j.p. . . 


Grille, i.c.s. 

Pattak, It. F., m.a. (Cantab.). Bar-at-Law, I.C.S. 
Gokhale, Ganesh Hari, b.a., ll.b. 

Bose, Vivin, Bar-at-Law 

Solomon, Joseph Kleazar, b.a., B.L 

Mehta, Vijaj Shankar 


Judicial Commissioner (On leave.) 
Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 
Officiating Judicial Comomissioner 
Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Officiating Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner* 

Officiating Additional Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 
Government Advocate ami ex officio 
Standing Counsel. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


F’raser, ,T. H. R., e.i.K, o.B.E Judicial Commissioner. 

Saadud Din Khan, k. B., b.a., LL.B Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Abdul Khani Khan, M., B.A • • Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Shadi Lai, The Hon’ble Sir, Bai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law , 
Et. 

Broadway, The Hon’ble Sir Alan Brice, Bar-at-Law, 
Et. 

Harrison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Michael Harman, 


Chief Justice. 
Judge. 

Do. 


I.c.s. 

Addison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James, i.c.s. 

Tek Chand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi, 
Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, I.c.s. 

Jai Lai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rai Bahadur 
Dalip Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kunwar, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Aglia Haidar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed, Bar-at- 
l>aw. 

Skemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. W„ I.c.s. 

Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahadeva Vishnu, 


Do. 

Do. 

D<». 

Do. 

Do. 


Additional Judge. 

Additional Judge and President, 2nd 
Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal. 

Officiating Judge. 


Abdul Qadir, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Sheikh, Et. . . 

Innes, F,M., i.c.s 

Nihal Chand, La la, Rai Sahib 
Webb, Kenneth Cameron .. . . 

RanjitRai, Lit la 

Sale, Stephen Leonard, i.c.s., Bar-at -Law 

Nond, Charles Humphrey Cardon, B.A., Bar-at-Law . . 


Raralal Diwan, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Abdur RaBhld, Mian, M.A., Bar-at-Law 


Additional Do. 

Registrar 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Deputy Registrar. 

Legal Remembrancer and Secretary 
Legislative Department. 

Government Advocate •and Admints 
trn tor -General, Officia Trustee, Pun- 
jab. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Con- 
veyancing. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Bun 
jab (Legislative). 
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Ucited Provinces Judicial Department. 


Vacant 


Chief Justice. 


Suleman, The Hon’ble Sir Slmh Muhammad, Kt., 
B:tr-at-Law, M.A., LL.I>. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lai G opal, B.A., 
LL.B., Rai Bahadur. 

Boys, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice U. P., Bar.-at-Law . . 

Banarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Latif Mohan, M.A., 
LL.B., Rai Bahadur. 

Kendall, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charles Henry 
Baylay, J.P., (i.c.s.) 

Young, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Douglas, Bar- 
at-Law 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Carlton Moss, c.l.E., 
j.i\, 1.0.8. 

IhiUan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ayrton Popplewell, 

M.A., I.C.S. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath, m.a., 
ll.d. 

Nuhnat-Ulluh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chaudri 

Bennet, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Edward, B.A., LL.B.. 
Bar-at-Law, J.P., I.C.S. 

Joshi, Dr. Lachhmi J>at, B.Sc., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis 

Bay nor, Frank Ernest . . . . 

Dma Shankar. Bajpai, M.A., LL.B. 

Wali-Ullah, Dr. M., M.A., LL.l»., Bar.-at-Law 

lirunett, J. 31. W., i.c.s. 

Mogha, Phul Cliand, B.A., ll.b 

Shankar Saran, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Benoy Kumar 

Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., ll.b 

Dcssanges, H. C., Bar-at-Law 


Puisne J udge. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Additional Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Legal Remembrancer to Government. 
Deputy Legal Do. Do. 

Governmeu tPleadcr. 

Law Reporter. 

Assistant Law Reporter. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 


CHTEF COURT OF OUDH— LUCKNOW. 


Wazir Hasan, The Hon’ble Justice Saiyld, B.A., LL.B. .. 

Chief Judge. 

; Muhammad Raza, The Hon’ble Justice Khan Bahadur 

Judge. 

•Saiyid, B.A., LL.B. 

Srivastava. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bisheswar Nath, 

Do. 

B.A., LL.B., 0.B.T2. 


Nanavati, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Erach Maneckshah, 

Do. 

B.A., I.C.S. 


Kiscli, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Barthold Schlcsinger, 

Do. 

U.A., I.C.S. 


Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Gordon, 
I.C.S. 

Do. 

Manilla thu Nath Upadhya, Pandit 

Registrar. 

Akbar Husain, Shaikh, B.A., ll.b 

Deputy Registrar. 

Thomas, Jeorge Hector . . . . . . , , 

Goverment Advocate. (On lerve). 

Chose, Hemanta Kumar, Bar.-at-lLaw 

Asst. Government Advocate. 

Bishambhar Nath Srivastava, Babu, B.A., LL.B. 

La w Reporter. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to toko tho burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
(Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary thaaa- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had tho indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the lie venue Department controlled I 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent docs so, especially in Bombay I 
Presidency. I 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of i 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military j 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- ' 
tiers into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the | 
lesson by appointing full-time European Supcrin- ; 
ten dents of Police in many Districts. 


The C. I- D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
| crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette , 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed * Police.— 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has liis office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and tho Armoury. Here 


Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which i 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real j 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of | 
full-time European superintendence was intro- | 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the cont rol j 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul j 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was | 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1801, “An ; 
Act for tho Regulation of Police”, which still j 
governs police working everywhere in Judin i 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own ! 
Police Act (TV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is n<, 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exception^ 
of tlio Delhi Imperial Area Police, aud the* 
advisory staif of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1801 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“ to the general control” of the Governor 
General. 

Withiu the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled aud organised in District 
forces, at the head of oach of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed bv the 
D.S.P. 

The i). s. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force lie commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But. the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
liierareliy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Inspector- General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the I>. 8. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
.departmental chiefs ou internal working of his 
n.ree. 


also constabulary recruits enlisted by the I). S. P. 
arc taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Linos also contain the *wo hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most, highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most head-quarters, 
but. by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars. — Almost through- 
out. India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer arc “ Thana” and 
“ Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil liamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against, a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
aud tlu* Scemd Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences aud states whether or not they arc 
“ cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Ghapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A lion-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant s told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complainant in a 
cognisable ease not only has his complaint 
recorded but. investigated without payment t»i 
fee. if the thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima farie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases In the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D. S. P. to know 
whether his thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant thana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 

The Chain of Promotion. —Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians^ 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
England, or from India, is sure of a Supcrinten- 
dentship, and has chances of I). I. G. after 25 
years’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies in the process of canting full pension ids 
pension dies with him and all his dcjH*ndents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police. — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Us. 200 fine summarily, 
i.e. y without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Bs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Bound Figures. — The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaseleslly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through yearly : — There are about 30,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengai, 
and these cost about one and a third crores. 
The maintenance of them is a departure from the 
principles laid down by the 1860 Commission 
and the 1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crores or 
an average of about one crore per major 
Province. 

There arc about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from live 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, 
one hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement (1) “ Military Police ” for 1913. 
Assam Rifles. 
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Proportion of Police. J 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits ot police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the. 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
i n perfectly the degree of success witn which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wido differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime 
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Bengal . . 


6,10.'; 

271,850 

226,325 

211,162 

15,159 

10,361 

Bihar and Orissa 


2.766 

43.013 

24,603 

16,773 

7,830 

4,865 

United Provinces 


10,402 

1 38,223 

97.094 

84,526 

12,568 

12,304 

Punjab . . 


9,527 

57,642 

57,878 

31,748 

23,107 

1 2,435 

North-West P rentier Province. . 

1,099 

7,529 

9,675 

5,593 

4,082 

1,199 

Burma . . 


6,079 

76,505 

73,392 

47,212 

26,180 

5,195 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

2, Of 4 

41,107 

20,367 

12,730 

4,842 

2,795 
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1,018,522 

867,949 
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134,529 

71,245 


1928 . . 
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941,955 

797,866 

661,755 

133,268 

68,235 


1927 . . 
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738,856 

602,956 

132,313 

63,550 


1926 . . 
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120,215 
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1925 .. 
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1920 . . 
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119,405 

43,875 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish* 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous Imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine* 
mont), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements In India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviewg the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
In various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio aa unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails, at the head quarters of 
district 3 ; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
’’lock-tips” for under-trial prisoners and 
convict 3 sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district Jails one or more .subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of Jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
Is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders/’ 

The Jails Committee. — Since the intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon tlie necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners ; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders ; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that tho reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habltuals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.— Tht work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale ie some- 
timei allowed, as, for example; when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while cars 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among tbs 
commonest employments. Schooling Is con- 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian Jail 

The conduct of convicts in Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform tbs 
allotted task is by far the most common offence 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ” minor.” 
Among the ” major” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment Is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number Is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro.* 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed. 1 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
dass of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1005 onwards in the Thsna Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners.— As regards " youth- ; 
ful offenders" — i.e„ those below the age of 15 j 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 1 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other* 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a ! 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour ! 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of " young 
adult" prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary Jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In j 
1006, a special class for selected Juveniles and 
young adults was established at tbe Dharwar | 
jail in Bombay ; in 1008 a special Juvenile 
jail was opened at Allpore in Bengal ; in 1900 
the Meiktila jail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and "juvenile adult" 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and In 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at tbe 
Lahore District jail, wnich is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for " juvenile adults " had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and " Bore- 
tal enclosures" bad been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners* Aid Societies except 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
beer, administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at tbe present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919.— A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, It has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more Im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habltu&l, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be mads 
subject to conditions breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— If 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle Andaman 
is not recommended. The retention of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to tho Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public Interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
ounds exist in any particular case, cease 
apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous Impri- 
sonment for transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
permit of the Immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought bade 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails ore insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
cess In dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 192 ( .i 
are shown in the following table : — 


— 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1920 

1925 

Jail population of all classes on 

January 

Admissions during the year 

1st 

140,142 

598,568 

136,424 

585,206 

132,253 

582,243 

129,753 

555,097 

128,314 

530,219 

Aggregate 


738,710 

721,630 

714,496 

684,850 

064,033 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

601,581 

581,512 

578,065 

552,024 

634,779 

Jail population on 31st December 


137,129 

140,118 

136,431 

132,220 

129,754 

Convict population on 1st January 


118,970 

116,161 

113,301 

111,395 

110,310 

Admissions during the year 


167,697 

167,013 

169.836 

162,772 

158,139 

Aggregate 


288,667 

283,174 

283,137 

274,167 

268,449 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seas ■ 
Casualties, Ac 


163,796 

1,821 

2,514 

! 

100,875 

586 

2,497 

162,628 

1,301 

2,409 

157,568 

783 

2,280 

153,997 

010 

2,089 

Convict population on 31st December. 

110,187 

118,790 

116,101 

113,274 

111,395 


More than one half of the total number of con* ' 
victs received in jails during 1929 came from j 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 136,000 out of 168,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 20 being the same as in 192K, 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 282 to 339. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails m 1927 to 1929 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1929 

1928 

1927 

N ot exceeding one month . . 


29,888 

29,758 

31,122 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. 

07,325 

68,271 

67,356 

„ six months „ „ 

one year . . 

34,235 

34,603 

35,420 

„ one year „ „ 

five years . . 

28,639 

27,280 

28,714 

„ five years „ „ 

ten „ . . 

4,202 

3,753 

3,980 

Exceeding ten years 


515 

400 

485 

Transportation beyond seas — 

(a) for life 


1 637 

1,735 

1,555 

(6) for o term 


81 

42 

89 

Sentenced to death . . 



1,175 

1,158 

1,112 


The total daily average population for 1929 
was 116,008, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 282, and by Superintendents 
135,977. The corresponding figures for 1928 
were 116,501; 350 and 132,406, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a decrease, viz., from 236 to 221. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed was 6,229 as compared with 6,106 
n the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Bs. 1,81,80,045 to Bs. 1,85,15,674 while total 
cash earnings decreased from Bs. 22,37,704 
to Bs. 22,13,746; there was consequently an 
increase of Bs. 4.50,882 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate increased from 12*68 
per mille in 1928 to 18*63 in 1929. The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
dally average number of sick rose from 
20-32 to 21-26. 
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1. The Punjab Criminal Procedure 
Amendment (Supplementary) Act. — The 

Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act, 
11)30, enables the Local Government to appoint 
Commissioners for the trial of certain speoflied 
offences. The present Act provides for an 
appeal to the High Court by any person convicted 
on a trial held by Commissioners under the 
the above Act, and for the submission to the 
High Court for confirmation of any sentence of 
death passed by the Commissioners. 

2. The Steel Industry (Protection) 

Act.— This Act gives elfeet to the recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Board regarding certain 
railway materials made of steel. A specific 
duty of Its. 2-4-0 per ewt. is imposed on fish 
bolts and nuts and dogspikes and of Us. 2. per 
ewt. on rivets, gibs, cotters and keys. Croinc- 
steel switches and crossings are also brought 
under the protective tariff. Stretcher bars 
which form part of switches and crossings are 
liable to the same duty as switches and 
crossings whether imported with the latter or 
separately. 

3. Tho Gold Thread Industry (Protec- 
tion) Aet. — -Pursuant to the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board a duty of 50 per cent, ad 
valorem is levied by the present Aet for a period 
of lien years on silver thread and wire (including 
so-called gold thread and wire mainly made of 
silver), silver leaf, imitation gold and silver wire 
and thread, lametta and articles of a like nature. 
The duty on silver plate, and silver manufactures, 
all sorts not otherwise specified, is restored to 
30 per cent, ad valorem. In item No. 131 of 
the second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, the words “ gold thread and wire" are 
omitted. 

4. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 

Act.- -Under sub-section (1) (e) of s.G8 C of 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1022, a private 
provident fund must be vested in two or more 
trustees. The present Act enables the Official 
Trustee to be. appointed sole trustee, of the fund 
should those concerned desire to appoint him. 

5. The Indian Territorial Force (Amend- 
ment) Act.— Tho Indian Territorial Force Act, 
1920, does not empower the Governor-General 
iu Council to prescribe extra (voluntary) training 
for jiersons enrolled under the Act. Tin; effect 
of this is that such persons, not being officers, 
are not subject to the Indian Army Act, 191 1 . 
The present Act makes good this omission by 
substituting Id cl. (d) of sub-sec. (2) of s. 13 
of the original Aet, the words “preliminary 
and periodical military training, compulsory 
and voluntary, for “ for the words “the preli- 
minary and periodical training to be undergone 
by.” 


6. The Auxiliary Force (Amendment) 

Act — Under cl. (/) of sub-sec. (2) of s. 30 of 
the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, the Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to make rules 
for the grant of pay and allowances to persons 
liable to perform military service under the Act. 
The present Act empowers the Governor 
General in Council to make rules for the grant 
of pay and allowances to persons who may be 
required to undergo military training under the 
Act but aro not liable to perform military 
service. Tho words “enrolled persons” are 
substituted for the words “ persons liable to 
jierform military service under this Act ”, in 
clause (/) of sub-sec. (2) of s. 30 of the original 
Act. 

7. The Cantonments (Amendment) Act. — 

1 his Act removes certain minor defects from 
the Cantonments Act, 1924. A proviso is 
added to sub-sec. (1) of sec. 39 of the original 
Act which allows a quorum of four to a nominated 
board (s. 2). In sub-sec. (1) of s. 52 of the 
original Aet certain words are omitted which 
enable the officer cominanding-in-chicf, the 
Command, to intervene promptly when he 
considers it necessary to do so (s. 3). Sections 
4 and 5 of tho present Act remove verbal flaws 
from ss. 75 and 77 A of the original Act. Under 
s. 99 A ol' the original Act the Local Government 
may only exempt property or goods or class 
or property or goods belonging to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council from payment 
of tax. Section 6 of the present Act provides 
for the exemption from taxation of property 
which dot's not belong to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Under s. 236, prosecutions 
for the qffenc.es of loitering for the purpose of 
prostitution, eto., can be instituted on the com- 
plaint of police-officers not below the rank of 
Sub-Inspector employed in the cantonment. 
Section 7 of the present Act enables a sergeant 
of police to institute such prosecutions. A 
new section is added which enables Assistant 
Secretaries to pass routine orders on behalf 
of the Executive Officer during tho latter's 
absence from the cantonment (s. 8). 

8. Indian Naval Armament (Amendment) 
Act. — The London Naval Treaty, 1930, was 
signed on lieJialf of His Majesty and certain 
rowers in order to prevent the dangers and 
reduce the burdens inherent in competitive 
armaments, and to carry forward the work begun 
by the Washington Naval Conference and to 
facilitate the progressive realisation of general 
limitation and reduction of armaments. This 
treaty prescribes further limitations relating to 
tlic displacement of armament of aircraft 
carriers and submarines. The present Act 
gives effect to the London Naval Treaty, 1930, 
so far as British India is concerned, by securing 
the observance of the restrictions prescribed 
therein. 
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9. The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amend* 
meat) Act. — The International Labour Con- 
ference at its session held between 1020 and 
1920 adopted several draft Conventions and 
Recommendations relating to seamen. The 
action to be taken on these draft Conventions 
and Recommendations was considered in 
consultation with the Indian Legislature. 
The present Act embodies the provisions of 
these draft Conventions and Recommendations 
in so far as it was possible to give effect to 
them in India. 

Section 4 of the Act embodies the provisions 
of the draft Conventions relating to the employ- 
ment of young persons and children at sea. 
It prevents the employment of young persons 
under fourteen years of age at sea except (a) 
in school-ship or training snip ; or (6) in a ship 
in which all persons employed are members 
of one family; or (c) in a home-trade Bhip of 
a burden not exceeding three hundred tons ; 
or (d) where such young person is to be employed 
on nominal wages and will be in the charge 
of his father or other adult near relative. Sub- 
ject to certain exceptions it prevents the em- 
ployment of young persons under 18 years 
of age to work as trimmers or stokers. It 
provides for the compulsory medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at 
sea by preventing the employment of such 
persons in any ship unless there has been deli- 
vered to the master a certificate granted by 
a prescribed authority that the young person 
is physically fit to be employed in that capacity. 
A certificate of such a nature remains in force 
for one year only from the date on which it 
is granted. It further provides for the main- 
tenance of a register of young persons employed 
on a ship or a list of them in the articles of 
Agreement. Penalties are provided for the 
contravention of any of the above provisions. 
The Governor-General in Council is authoris- 
ed to make rules for all matters mentioned 
above. 

Section 5 provides that the master of every 
ship shall sign and give to a seaman discharged 
from his ship in British India, either on his 
discharge or on payment of his wages, a certi- 
ficate stating the quality of the work of 
the seaman or whether the seaman has fulfilled 
ills obligations under the agreement with the 
crew. 

Section 0 provides that any Indian seaman 
whose service is terminated before the period 
contemplated in his agreement by reason of the 
wreck or loss of his ship is entitled (1) to his 
wages until he is repatriated to the port of his 
departure from India and (2) to compensation 
for the loss of his personal effectB up to one 
month's wages. He is, however, not entitled to 
receive wages under clause (1) in respect of any 
period during which (a) he was or could have 
been suitably employed ; or ( b ) he negligently 
failed to apply to the proper authority for relief 
as a distressed or destitute lascar. 

Sections 7 and 8 provide for the inspection 
of the conditions of work of seamen entitling 
the master or three or more of the crew to call 
lor inspection in respect of provisions, water, 
medicines and appliances, weights, and measures 
and accommodation. 


10. The Viufipatam Port Act. — The port 
of Vizagapatam has been declared under 
item 9 of part I of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Rules to be a major port and is under the direct 
administration of the Governor-General In 
Council. The statutory powers in respect of the 
port under the Indian Ports Act, 1908, and the 
Madras Outports landing and Shipping Fees 
Act, 1885, are, however, still vested in the 
Government of Madras. The present Act 
transfers these powers from the Local Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council, 
except those under s. 6 (1) (p), s. 17, s. 49 and 
s. 50 of the Indian Ports Act., 1908, concerning 
the port health administration at the port of 
Vizagapatam. 

11. The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act. — 

Tliis Act prohibits the employment of children 
under the age of twelve years in the handling 
of goods anywhere within the ports to wliich 
the Act applies. In sub-sec. 0 (1A) of s. 0 of 
the Indian Ports Act, 1908 for the words “ at 
piers, jetties, landing-places, wharves, quays, 
docks, ware-houses and sheds" the words 
“in any port subject to this Act” are 
substituted. 

The Indian Finance Act. — This act continues 
certain provisions of the Indian Finance Act, 
1930, and provides for additional resources. 
Sections 2, 5 and 9 provide for the continuance 
for a further period of one year, of the existing 
provisions regarding salt duty, inland postage 
rates and the credit to revenue of interest on 
securities forming part of the Paper Currency 
Reserve. Section 3 increases the customs 
duty on the articles mentioned in Schedule I 
to tliis Act. Some of these are : Ale, beer, etc. ; 
denatured spirit ; spirits including brandy, gin, 
whisky, liqueurs ; drugs and medicines contain- 
ing spirit, perfumed spirits, etc. wines, sugar 
and silver bullion and coin. Section 4 levies 
additional duties on the articles mentioned 
in Schedule II to the present Act. Some of 
which are : Fish, cigars, cigarettes, kerosene, 
motor spirit, mineral oil, motor cars, artificial 
silk yarn and tliread, silk mixtures, Portland 
cement and cotton piece goods. Sections 0, 8 
and 10 respectively provide for increases in 
the excise duties on motor spirit, kerosene 
and silver, corresponding to the increases in 
the customs duties on the same articles. Sec- 
tion 7 provides for the continuance, for another 
year, of the levy of income-tax and super-tax 
with certain alteration as to rates set forth 
in Schedule IV of the present Act. 

12. The Indian Reserve Forces (Amenct* 
meat) Act. — Under clause (ii) of sub-sec. (1) of 
s. 0 of the Indian Reserve Forces Act, 1888, 
the offences referred to in clauses (a), (b) 
and (c) of that sub-section are triable by a 
Magistrate of the First Glass only. Section 5 of 
the present Act empowers a Presidency 
Magistrate also to try such offences. Section 
7 of the original Act is repealed. 

13. The Indian Factories (Amendment) 

Act. — The Indian Factories Act, 1911, contains 
no specific provision empowering Local Govern- 
ments to frame rules to provide for the preven- 
tion of fires in factories. The present Act 
Inserts a new clause in sub-sec. (2) of s. 87 of 
the original Act specifically empowering Local 
Governments to frame Buch rules. 
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14. The Salt (Additional Import Duty) 
Act. — This Act remains in force till March 
31, 1932. Section 3 levies an additional customs 
duty on salt imported into British India at the 
rate of four and a half annas per maund. Sec- 
tion 4 empowers the Governor-General in 
Council to impose further additional customs 
duty not exceeding one anna per maund on 
salt if on inquiry he finds that salt is being 
imported into British India at such a price 
as is likely to render insufficient the benefits 
intended to be afforded to the Indian 6alt 
industry by the additional duty imposed bv 
s. 3. Under s. 5 the Governor-General in Council 
may require any producer of salt in India to 
enter into an undertaking within a specified time, 
that he will sell to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council fine white salt of the quality 
usually made by such producer. If any pro- 
ducer of salt fails to enter into such undertaking 
within the time specified, or fails to fulfil it, 
the Governor-General in Council may direct 
that all salt produced by him, on being taken 
by sea into any port in British India, shall be 
chargeable with the additional duties imposed 
by ss. 3 and 4. Excepting the above case salt 
produced in India is exepmpted from the ad- 
ditional duties imposed by ss. 3 and 4. 

15. Wheat Import Duty Act. — This Act 
came into effect on 20th March 1931, and 
remains in force till 31st March 1932. Section 
2 imposes a duty at the rate of two rupees 
per cwt. on wheat imported into India. Under 
s. 3 wheat imported under a contract when the 
order was placed before the 1st of March 1931, 1 
and the contract was closed not later tlian 
the 20th of March 1931, is exempted from duty 
provided documents showing that the contract 
of sale has been made under these circumstances 
are deposited with the Customs Collector before 
the first day of may 1931. 

Section 4 imposes a duty at the rate of two 
rupees per cwt. on wheat flour imported into 
India. 

Section 6 empowers the Governor- General 
in Council to reduce or remove the duties before 
the 31st day of March, 1932, should circumstances 
so change as render the duties excessive or 
unnecessary. 

16. The Provisional Collection of Taxes 

Act. — This Act repeals the Provisional Collec- 
tion of Taxes Act, 1918. Under s. 3 the Gover- 
nor-General in Council may insert a declaration 
in a bill providing for the imposition or increase 
of a duty of customs or excise, tliat any provision 
of the bill relating to such imposition or increase 
shall have immediate effect. A provision 
in a bill in respect of which such a declaration 
is made Is a " declared provision" under the 
Act (s. 2). A declared provision has the force 
of law immediately on the expiry of the day 
on which the bill containing it was introduced. 
A declared provision ceases to have the force 
of law (a) when it comes into operation as an 
enactment or (6) when the Governor-General 
in Council in pursuance of a motion passed 
by either chamber of the Indian Legislature, 
directs that it shall cease to have the force 
of law, or (c) on the expiry of the sixtieth day 
after the day on which the bill containing it 
was introduced (s. 4). Under s. 5 refunds 
must be made of all duties collected under a 


declared provision when the latter conics into 
operation as enactment in an amended form. 
The rate at which refunds of any duty may 
be made must not exceed the difference between 
the rate of such duty proposed in the declared 
provision and the rate of such duty in force 
when the bill was introduced. 

17. The Indian Succession (Amendment) 
Act. — Sections 222 and 224 of the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, provide for the grant 
of probate to an executor or to several executors 
simultaneously or at different times. The 
present Act by amending these sections provides 
for the grant of probate and letters of admini- 
stration to a company on the lines of the provi- 
sions in the English law. 

18. The Aligarh Muslim University, 
(Amendment) Act. — Under the provisions 
of the Aligarh Muslim University Act, 1920, 
university instruction is confined to poBt- 
intermediate students but the University 
maintains an intermediate College, consisting 
of two High Scliool classes , for the purpose 
of preparing students for admission to its degree 
courses. In 1927, the Aligarh Muslim University 
Committee recommended that the question 
of the future of the Intermediate College should 
be examined after a period of three years when 
the system of the separation of the intermediate 
classes from the degree classes had been given 
a full trial. The matter was accordingly con- 
sidered by the General Overliauling Committee 
of the University in 1930 and it was resolved 
tliat the existing intermediate College should 
be alxjlished, the High School classes being 
transferred to the school and the intermediate 
classes to the University. The present Act 
gives effect to tills decision by amending certain 
provisions of the original Act, namely, ss. 12. 27, 
29 and 32. The amendments also secure tliat the 
University will be able to continue to maintain 
the Tibbiya College of Unani Medicine and will 
allow it to establish and maintain any similar 
institutions falling within the objects of the 
University as set forth in s. 5 of the original Act. 


19. The Land Customs (Amendment) 

Act . — The present Act strengthens the protection 
against smuggling of silver and other articles 
liable to a high rate of customs duty across 
certain land frontiers. The penalties for smug- 
gling provided under the Land Customs Act, 
1924, are confiscation and fine. The present 
Act provides a penalty of imprisonment to the 
extent of six months for the offence of smuggling 
dutiable or prohii ited goods across a land 
frontier. It is, however, left to the option of 
the Customs Officers whether to prosecute in 
petty cases, and to retain the power, conferred 
on them by the present Act, to inflict the penalty 
of fine and of confiscation. 

20. The Sheriff of Calcutta (Power* of 
Custody) Act. — The closing of the Allpur 
Bridge for purposes of reconstruction has made 
it impossible for the Sheriff of Calcutta to 
take persons, lawfully in his custody, to and 
from the Presidency Jail without proceeding 
for a sliort distance beyond the local limits 
of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court. This Act places the legality 
of his custody of prisoners, while travelling 
over that short distance, beyond dispute ana 

J irotects him against possible vexatious claims 
or damages. As the Alipur Bridge has been 
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closed on several occasions the Act provides 
for sufficient retrospective effect to make all 
possible claims time -barred. 

21. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act. — 

The Indian Mines Act, 1923, confers certain 
powers and duties on District Magistrates. 
In addition powers are conferred upon District 
Magistrates by the Regulations and Rules 
issued under the Act. The present Act provides 
for the exercise within the limits of the tresi- 
dency-towns of the powers conferred upon 
District Magistrates under the original Act. 

22. Heavy Chemical Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act. — This Act imposes protective 
duties on magnesium chloride and certain other 
heavy chemicals. The duties on magnesium 
chloride and the heavy chemicals are to remain 
in force till March 31, 1939 and March 31, 1933, 
respectively. The Governor-General in Council 
is empowered to further increase the duty on 
magnesium chloride if he finds that it is being 
imported into British India at a price as is 
likely to render ineffective the protection 
afforded by this Act. 

23. The Indian Press (Emergency Pow- 
er*) Act. — In 1930 the Governor-General 
promulgated Ordinance No. 10 to provide for 
the better control of the Press and of unautho- 
rised news-sheets and newspapers. The present 
Act secures the powers conferred by the Ordi- 
nance and gives them duration for a period of 
one year with power to the Governor-General 
in Council to extend the Act for a further period 
not exceeding one year. 

Sections 3 to 14 provide for the control of 
printing-presses and newspapers. Under s. 3> 
sub-sec. (1) a person keeping a printing press 
who is required to make a declaration under 
s. 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1807, may be required by the Magistrate, for 
reasons to be recorded in writing, to deposit i 
with the Magistrate within ten days from the 
day on which the declaration is made, security 
not amounting to more than one thousand 
rupees. This deposit will be refunded on appli- 
cation by the keeper of the press if that press 
publishes no objectionable matter for a period 
of three months from the date of the declaration 
(s. 3, sub-s. (2) ). If a printing-press in respect 
of which security has not been required or 
having been required lias been refunded, pub- 
lishes objectionable matter, the local Government 
may by notice in writing to the keeper of the 
press stating or describing the offending matter, 
order the keeper to deposit with a Magistrate 
security amounting to not less than five hundred 
and more than three thousand rupees (s. 3, 
sub-s. (3) ]. 

Section 4 describes the matter which is to 
be treated as objectionable matter throughout 
the Act, t.e., matter which Incite to or encourage, 

• or tend to Incite to or encourage, the commission 
of any offence or murder or any cognizable 
offence involving violence, or directly or in- 
directly express approval or admiration of any 
such offence, or of any person, real or fictitious, 
who has committed or is alleged or represented 
to have committed any such offence. If a 
printing-press publishes objectionable matter 
the Local Government has power to declare 
its security forfeited or where security has not 


been deposited to declare the press forfeited. 
An explanation is added wldcli safeguards 
bona fide literary and historical writings. 

Under s. 5 a person making a fresh declaration 
in respect of a press whose security has been 
declared forfeited under s. 4 or s. 6 must deposit 
with the Magistrate security amounting 
not less than one thousand or more than ten 
thousand rupees. Under s. 6 the Local Govern- 
ment may declare the security deposited under 
s.5 forfeited if the press prints objectionable 
matter. Sections 7, 8, 9 and 10 relate to 
newspapers and are the same, mutatis mutandis , 
as ss. 3, 4, 5 and 6, relating to newspapers. 
Section 11 proscribes the penalty for keeping a 
press or publishing a newspaper "without making 
a deposit as required by the Local Government 
or a Magistrate. Section 12 deals with the 
consequences of failure to deposit security as 
required by the Act, namely, forfeiture in the 
case of a press and as regards a newspaper the 
annulment of the declaration made under s. 5 
of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867. Section 13 provides for the return of 
the deposited security where a person eoascs to 
keep the press or a publisher makos a declaration 
under s. 8 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867. Section 14 deals with the issue 
of search warrants as regards a printing press 
or copies of a newspaper which are declared 
forfeited. Sections 15 to 18 deal with unautho- 
rised news-sheets and newspapers. Under s. 10 
any police-officer may seize any unauthorised 
news-sheet and newspaper. A Magistrate may 
cause these to be destroyed if he considers 
these documents unauthorised. Section 17 
provides for the seizure and forfeiture of un- 
declared presses which are used for producing 
unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 
The offence of disseminating unauthorised 
news-sheets and newspapers is punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six 
months, or with fine, or with both (s. 18). 

Sections 19 to 22 deal with special pro- 
visions relating to the seizure of certain docu- 
ments. Under s. 19 the Local Government 
is empowered to declare forfeited and to issue 
search warrants for any newspaper, book or 
other document wherever made if it appears 
to the Local Government to contain objection- 
able matter. Section 20 empowers the Chief 
Customs Officer to detain any package brought 
into British India which he suspects contains 
objectionable publleations. Section 21 prohibits 
the transmission by post of unauthorised newy 
sheetsand newspapers. Section 22 empowers 
a person in charge of a post office to detain any 
article other than a letter or parcel which he 
suspects contains objectionable publications or 
unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. S. 23 
(1) provides for applications to the High Court 
to set aside orders requiring the deposit of 
security [under s. 3, sub-s. (3) or s. 7, sub-s. (3)] 
or orders of forfeiture (under ss. 4, 6, 8, 10 or 19). 
Provision is also made for an application to the 
High Court in the case of a printing-press which 
has been forfeited under sub-s. (2) of s. 12, 
to set aside the order of forfeiture on the 
ground that the press had not been used in 
contravention of that section. Section 24 
rovides that all such applications must be 
card and determined by a Special Bench of 
the High Court consisting of three Judges. 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the reace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of tiie Inter- 
Imperial Eolations Committee of the Imperial 
( inference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be “autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Kesponsiblc Government In India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, hut 
the Governor-General of India docs not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter-Imperial 
Eolations Committee) hold “ in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs ” in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-39. 
India's membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonics 
throughout the world. She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
°f article I of the Covenant, by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. 


India’s Attitude, 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-Shite. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter alia 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion. In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition from tho 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into tho Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in tho manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Act. Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Oflice in 1929, showed, “ It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India's new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it : “ But 

it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion.” 
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India and the League of Nations. 


There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government. He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of Hie Majesty’s 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India has 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
in ,the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armaments 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930. India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, e.g., the 
governing body of the International labour 
oflice, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. It is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjcc has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office and it is understood that this position 
is preliminary to his being elected Chairman 
in 1932. 

The Personnel of the Indian Delegation has 

from the outset largely been Indian in race, 
though owing to the constitutional organization 
of the Indian administration it has frequently 
been necessary for her to be represented by 
Englishmen. This has especially been the 
case when specialized experts were required. 
The Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual Assembly 
of the League was for the first time led by an 
Indian (The Hon’blc Sir Mohammed Habibullah, 


Member for Education, Health and Lands in 
the Executive Council of His Exceilenoy the 
Viceroy and Governor-General). In the follow- 
ing year the delegation was led by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. While the delegations to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers’ 
delegations always have been Indian. This 
is merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 
number of Indians should be given tho opportu- 
nity of being trained in the international field. 
An example of the increasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the instance of Sir Jehangir Coyaji, a member 
the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to the need for an 
inquiry into world depression. 

The Secretary of State in his Memorandum 
to the Statutory Commission Party wrote : — 
“ India’s membership of the League has had 
the effect of stimulating her national self- 
consciousness and has laid the foundations of 
an informed public interest in international 

affairs India’s representatives have 

not confined themselves merely to the rule of 
spectators, but have played a prominent part 
in many of the meetings which they have 
attended. She has fully justified her position 
as a separate Member of the League by her 
co-operation in the economic and social sphere* 

which form so large a part of its activities 

But in certain questions where special Indian 
interests are involved, tho Indian Delegation 
can and does take an independent line, and 
may even find itself in opposition to other 

parts of the Empire But sometimes 

on non-political questions the British and 
Indian Delegations have remained in opposite 
camps. On such questions, when special Indian 
interests are at stake, India’s right of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanoed on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government.” Lord Beading, in a note at 
the end of his Viceroyalty, stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had worked satisfactorily and that the 
Government of India, without any definition 
of its problematical rights, already in practice 
obtained all the advantages which it might 
claim. 

The year 1932 has seen the opening of a 
League of Nations bureau in Bombay in res* 
ponse to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva. Its purpose will be to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together. 
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Labour in India. 

During previous years very little authentic submission to the Royal Commission. Many 
information was available regarding Labour of these Memoranda have been published, and 
in India, and the sections dealing with this contain a fund of the most valuable information 
question in The Indian Year Book were more or possible. No use could, of course, be made of 
less confined to a description of the main Acts such information as the Governments and others 
in Labour Legislation in India and to such submitting these Memoranda desire to keep 
information as could be gleaned from the official ! confidential. But, where descriptions are given 
Reports of the administration of these Acts and I of existing conditions which must be known to 
from the Reports published of Enquiries con- j large bodies of persons in the respective loca- 
ductcd by the Labour Office of the Government lities concerned and which could easily be ob- 
of Bombay. With the appointment of a Royal tained by any person enquiring into them, use 
Commission on Labour in India all Provincial j has been made of them and every endeavour has 
Governments and Railways, and many of the been made to make this section as complete as 
larger labour-employing organisations and ! possible by the presentation of essential facts. 
Associations of such organisations have made j The Editors of The Indian Year Book gratefully 
enquiries into labour conditions in their respec- j acknowledge the sources which have been made 
tlve territories and jurisdictions, and have com- ! use of in the compilation of this note, 
piled fairly comprehensive Memoranda for 

GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 

India is and has always been a pre. eminently ] that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
and predominantly agricultural country and j eat and Bleep. The provision of housing was 
72*98 per cent, of her people are dependent on j a necessary evil which had to be provided where 
the soil for their livelihood. Except In a com- | factories were situated away from towns. The 
paratively few cases there is no settled and , Factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
permanent labour force in most industrial of providing against loss of life due to accident 
centres in India. The vast majority of Indus- rather than from the grinding work which a 
tries draw the labour they require from the factory worker was expected to do. The 
village — labour which seldom breaks its contact humanitarian employer was considered to be a 
with village life and periodically returns to renew pest who would ruin industry and all that indus- 
its associations with it. This fact cannot be trialists thought of was the greatest return 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight of which could be obtained from the capital invested, 
it would be most difficult to understand how The second period emerged soon after the 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men outbreak of war. Large contingents of Indian 
and women can afford to participate in strikes troops were sent overseas, and had to be supplied 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss with adequate clothing and the munitions of 
in wages for periods of half a year. Such strikes war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a available British tonnage in ships having been 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro- commandcred for transport of men and materials 
longed industrial disputes. to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 

The emergence of Indian industrial labour j were made by the belligerent countries for raw 
as such may be considered to be associated products. India secured the opportunity for 
with the year 1880. Its growth and develop- j which she had been looking for generations. Her 
ment since that date may be divided, for purpo- ! credit expanded, her Industries thrived and 
ses of broad generalisation, into four periods, j the returns on capital invested in every branch 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 ; (2) from 1916 to 1921; I of trade and industry became phenomenal. 
(3) ; from 1922 to 1927 ; and (4) from 1928 to i Prices soared high. Owing to the influx of 
the present day. Tho first period marks the I large bodies of persons to the towns, housing 
growth of factory development with a slow but became hopelessly inadequate and rents rose to 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total such an extent as to call for legislative Testric- 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 tlons. But nobody thought of those who were 
to 264 and the number of persons employed from ! mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
40,000 to 260,000. The total number of jute wealth of India. Labour was still considered 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000. There was factory which it had always been. The end of 
a vast expansion in railways and many new the War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
industries were established. Labour was immo- commercial and industrial enterprises were 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were floated. Agriculturists were securing high 
extremely low, commodities were compara- prices for their produce. Labour was in great 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get demand not only in agriculture but also in 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the commerce and industry. The successes which 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they labour met with during the war in demands for 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
those which could be earned by work in the demand further increases with each increase 
fields. Both the men and the women employed in the cost of living. Where demands were not 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the granted strikes were threatened. The Influenza 
factory, child labour was exploited and little epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
thought mis given to the human element behind of the population of the country created a big 
the worker. Hours of work were excessive, no gap in tne available supply of labour, and almost 
amenities were provided because the only thing all the strikes of the period for increases in wages 
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were successful owing partly to fclie necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour. 

The gradual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded millions of men 
and women who rapidly spent the savings 
secured during the War. The pre-war indus- 
tries in the belligerent countries could not be 
reorganised at once. The spectre of unemploy- 
ment loomed large. Credit fell. With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendency. The year 1922 
may be considered as the beginning of this 
eriod of reaction and depression and the 
eginning of the third period in the history 
of Indian industrial labour. Labour all over 
the world demanded an improvement in the 
conditions of life and work. The creation of 
an International Organisation to deal with all 
questions connected with labour from an Inter- 
national point of view and the commitment 
of India, as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to the ratification and acceptance, 
as far as possible, of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by tho International 
Labour Conference have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into line with the other industrial 
countries of the world in ameliorating the 
conditions of labour. The beginning of this 
period thereforo saw a radical revision of the 
existing Factory Law by an Amending Act 
passed early in 1922. The existing Indian 
Mines Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 
during which year a Workmen's Compensation 
Act was also passed for the first time. A Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1920. 

The depression in trade and industry which 
set in in 1922 has continued ever since. Various 
attempts have been made by all classes of 
industrialists to reduce tho wages of labour 
in order to reduce costs of production. Con- 
certed action taken by the Ahmcdabad Mill- 
owners’ Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahinedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent, with effect from the 1st April 1923 
was successful to the extent of an eventual 
cut of 15.625 per cent, being agreed to after a 
genera] strike lasting moro tlrnn two months. 
A similar attempt made by the Bombay Mill- 
ownera’ Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by Hi per cent, was, however, frustrated by 
a strike lasting for nearly three months which 
was eventually settled on the removal of the 
Excise Duty of 3Jr per cent, on cotton manu- 
factures in India by a Special Ordinance issued 
by the Governor- General in Council. Similar 
attempts made in individual concerns in the 
Districts succeeded mainly for want of effective 
combination among tho workers. No other 
organised attempts were made to effect reduc- 
tions in wages. There were several reasons 
for this. The most important reason was that 
after the period of the decline in prices had set 
in alter 1920, real wages. In comparison with the 
standard of life of the year 1914, began to 
improve and labour was determined not to let 
o the advantage gained in the struggles imme- 
i&tely following the end of the War. Tins 
period was one in which a considerable number 
of Acts in connection with labour were placed 
on the Statute Book. In addition to these, the 
Government of India had asked Provincial 


Governments to consider proposals for legisla- 
ting with regard to prompter payment of wages. 
The enquiries held in 1926-27 into the question 
of Deductions from Wages or Payments in 
respect of lines indicated legislation on the 
lines of the Truck Acts. It was becoming 
obvious to the Industrial Employer that Govern- 
ment wero most anxious to do all they could 
to improve labour conditions in India. The 
employers, as a whole, therefore, did not desire 
to precipitate matters by insisting on reduction 
in wages. It was imperative, however, tlxat 
something should be done, and done quickly 
to reduce costs of production. The only way 
to do this without reducing wages was in the 
view of the employers to ask the worker to do 
more work during the existing hourB of employ- 
ment so as to enable the employer to dispense 
witli a number of workers and thus to reduce 
his Wages Bill. 

The fourth period beginning with the year 
1928, therefore, saw the advent of Rationalisa- 
tion or more efficient methods of working. Em- 
ployers particularly those in Bombay city 
proposed to ask workers to mind more machines 
in return for a compensatory increase in wages. 
Some advanced firms controlling cotton milJ 
agencies actually introduced various efficiency 
measures in their mills. Tho introduction of 
these measures necessitated reductions in the 
numbers employed. The beginning of this 
period coincided wit h the entry of the Commu- 
nists into the Trade Union movement in India . 

When the so-called Labour Group of the 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain accep- 
tance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed in January 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objects was “to promote 
the organisation of trade unions and to wrest, 
them from their alien control.” Communist, 
emissaries were sent out to India by the Third 
International to further war against Imperialism, 
the destruction of capital and the creed of 
revolution. The Workers and Peasants Party 
started a paper called the “Kranti” (Revolu- 
tion) in May 1927 which, however, had to cease 
publication at the end of the year owing to 
financial difficulties. The members of the 
Party took an active part in tho strike of the 
operatives in the cotton mills in the Sassoon 
group early in 1928, but their attempts to bring 
about a geueral strike in the cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to the op]>osition of tlie 
Bombay Textile Labour Union which had 
been formed by Mr. N. M. Joshi in January, 
1926. When another great group of mills in 
Bombay under the agency of Messrs. Currim- * 
bhoy Ebrahim and Sons sought to introduce 
efficient methods of work, the Communists saw 
their opportunity. All the operatives of the 
Currim bhoy group were brought out on the 
10th April 1928; and the Communists, with 
the help of the turbulent elements in the indus- 
try brought about a complete stoppage of work 
by picketing, intimidation and stone throwing 
in all other mills in Bombay (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April. Owing to internal 
dissensions in another Union of cotton mill 
workers called the Girnl Kamgar Maliamandal, 
they secured the support of Mr. A. A. Alwe, its 
President, and formed a new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the executive 
of which several prominent Communists were 
appointed. The Communists revived the publi* 
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cation of their paper the “ Kranti ” and they 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet- 
ings at which revolutionary speeches were 
delivered and by the publication of hand-bills, 
in capturing the imagination of the workers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
nearly six months. They also took an active 
part- in the prolonged strikes of the same year 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur and in the workshops of the Bengul-Nagpur 
hallway at Kliaragpur. They actively asso- 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utility 
Services. After the calling off of the General 
Strike in tiie Bombay Mills on the Gth October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay by calling several 
lightning strikes in individual mills on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had boon appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention. 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
old February 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property. The Riot* Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union during the 
General MillStrike of 1928 and again during the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7th 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots. 

In 1929 the Girni Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected 
with dismissals winch they interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- 
mine the Union. The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 2Gth April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called otf only when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congress at the 11th Session held 
in Nagpur and to force the moderate 
elements, consisting of Messrs. Diwan 
(-ha man Lall, N. M. Joshi, B. Shiva Rao, 
V. V. Giri, R. R, Bakhale, etc., to secede from 
the Congress on that body passing resolutions 
boycotting the Royal Commission on Labour 
iu India and the International Labour Con- 
ference, by appointing the Workmen’s Welfare 
League, a Communist organisation in England, 
as their Agents for Great Britain, and the 
declaration of Independence and the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Republican Government of 
the Working Classes In India. 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Communist menace in 
India. The object of the Communists is not 
so much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution. Their ultimate aim is the destruc- 


tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The manner in which they 
can achieve this is by penetrating trade unions, 
by calling strikes in industries, by unduly 
prolonging them by putting up strings of pre- 
posterous and absurd demands, by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration ; and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach tlieir gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the ignorant masses 
in the villages of India. Fortunately for the 
industry many of the avowed Communists are 
awaiting their trial at Meerut or are in jail. 
Some of them have now been released from jail 
and are making frantic efforts to regain their 
hold on labour unions. But luckily the good 
sense of the workers has now begun 1 o prevail 
and they arc allowing little or one quarter to 
them. 

Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 

The British Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1929, a Royal Commission “ to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on health, efficiency and standard 
of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed ; and to make recom- 
; mendations.” The Royal Commission consisted 
of the Right Honourable Mr. J. H. Whitley 
as Chairman with the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, P.C., Sir Alexander Murray, Ivt., O.B.E., 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, Kt., K.C.S.I., C.I.B., 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Dewan Chaman Lai, 
m.l.a., Miss Beryl M. Lo Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs. N. M. JoBhi, m.l.a., A. G. Clow, C.I.E., 
i.e.s., G. D. Birla, m.l.a., Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, 
m.l.a., and John Cliff, Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Transport and Railway Workers Union, 
England, as mombers, and with Messrs. S. Lall, 
t.c.S., and A. Dibdin from the India Office, 
London, as Joint Sec- Varies. Mr. J. H. Green, 
M.B.E.,as Assistant Secretary. Lt.-Col. A. J. 
H. Russell, C.B.E., I.M.S., was subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr. S. R. 
Deshpande, B. Litt. (Oxon), Senior Investigator 
of the Lalxuir Office, Government of Bombay, 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com- 
mission. The Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Railways and Associations 
of Employers and Employed left for England 
on the 22nd March 1930. The Commission 
returned on the 11th of October 1930 and after 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
November. 

The Report of the Commission was published 
in June 1931 and is a document of first rate im- 
tance which will bo the text book of social 
legislation and labour welfare for many years to 
come. Moreover, the value of its recommenda- 
portions is enhanced by the fact that they are 
practically unanimous and represent the consi- 
dered opinion of employers, workers, legislators 
and officials, all of whom were represented on 
the Commission. Every aspect of the labour 
problem in India has been considered and dis- 
cussed and the reoommendations number many 
hundreds and cover a very wide field. 
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We give below some of the principal recom- which to present them, than if they were se- 
mendations of the commission classified accor- parately dealt with under the varions headings 
ding to the subjects with which they deal, as into which this chapter is divided, 
we think that will be a more acceptable form in 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Migration and the Factory worker. 

In present circumstances, the aim should l>e 
to maintain the factory worker’s link with the 
village and, as far as possible, to regularise it. 

The Employment of the Factory worker. 

(а) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour. 

(б) Wherever the scale of the factory permits 
it, a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the General Manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissals 
and discharge. 

(c) Where it is not possible to employ a 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals. 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery. 

Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in eliarge of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory. 

Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper 
time they will be able to resume their old work. 

Wherever possible, an allowance should be 
given to the worker who goes on leave after 
approved service. 

Where any comprehensive scheme for 
reducing staff is contemplated in an industry, 
the introduction of a joint scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance, e.g., the one outlined by the 
Fawcett Committee of 1028-29, should be 
considered. 

Government should examine the possibi- 
lities of making preparations to deal with 
unemployment when it arises, and of taking 
action where it is now required, on the lines of 
the system devised to deal with famine in 
rural areas. 

Hours in Factories. 

The weekly limit of hours for perennial fac- 
tories should be reduced to 54 and the daily 
limit to 10. 

Factories working on continuous processes 
or supplying daily necessities may be allowed 
a 56 hour week, subject to an average week 
of 54 hours for the operative and to conformity 
with the provisions in respect of holidays. 

The statutory intervals should ordinarily 
amount to not less than an hour in the aggregate. 
Employers should be at liberty to distribute 
this hour in such periods as they think best 
after consultation with the operatives and 
subject to the sanction of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories. 

The maximum daily hours for children should 
be limited to 5. 

Employers should arrange to give children at 
least one rest interval. 


The minimum rate for overtime should be 
H times the normal rate where work exceeds 
54 hours a week, and 1£ times the normal rate 
for work in excess of 60 hours a week. 

A week of 60 hours should be a limit to be 
exceeded only in most exceptional circumstances. 

Working conditions in Factories. 

The powers conferred on inspectors by sec. 10 
of the Factories Act for the reduction* of dust 
should be more extensively used . 

Rules under set;. 37 of the Factories Act, 
requiring factories to be cleaned annually 
should be made, where they do not exist, 
and strictly enforced in all cases. 

Every factory should be compelled to maintain 
separate and sufficient latrine accommodation 
for nrnles and females and adequate staff to 
keep them clean. 

Employers should study methods of reducing 
temperature. 

Where a Chief Inspector is of opinion that 
(a) the cooling power in a factory is so deficient 
as to caufte serious discomfort or danger to 
the health of the operatives, and ( b ) it can be 
appreciably increased by methods which do 
not involve unreasonable expense, he should 
be empowered to serve on the owner an order 
requiring the adoption of specified measures 
within a given time. An appeal to lie to a 
' tribunal of three appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. 

Advance might be made along the lines of 
the Safety First movement in all branches of 
Industry. 

A certificate of stability should be required 
before work is begun in larger factories, with 
power to local Governments to demand such 
certificates from smaller factories. 

A similar procedure should be followed where 
important structural alterations are made. 

Inspectors should be empowered to secure 
structural tests and to obtain plans and informa- 
tion for tbc measurement of the safety of buil- 
dings. 

Local Governments should be empowered 
under the Factories Act to issue welfare, orders 
to classes or groups of factories ; disputes as to 
reasonableness to be laid before a referee. 

First-aid boxes should be provided in all 
factories using power and in departments of 
factories employing over 250 persons. 

The provision of water and places for washing 
should be obligatory for workers in dirty 
processes. 

Creches should be provided for children up 
to the age of 6 years where considerable numbers 
of women are employed. This requirement 
should be statutory for places employing 250 
women or more. The Factories Act should 
embody this with discretionary power to Govern- 
ments in regard to factories with fewer women. 
The organisation of factory creches should 
be the duty of the woman Inspector. 
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The provision of shelter for rest and refresh- 
ment is in many cases necessary, and the possi- 
bilities of workers’ canteens should be examined 
with a view to their wider adoption. 

Greater rigour should be shown in the enforce- 
ment of the Factories Act in Bihar and Orissa. 

An officer with medical qualifications should 
be appointed as an Inspector of Factories in 
every province, part or full time according to 
the requirements of the province. Certifying 
Surgeons should be empowered as inspectors. 

Women Factory Inspectors are desirable 
in every province. 

Seasonal Factorial. 

The law should establish standards for seasonal 
factories not necessarily identical with those 
for perennial factories, but enforced with equal 
vigour. 

The present limits of maximum hours, 11 per 
day and 60 per week, may remain for seasonal 
factories but the exigencies of seasonal industries 
do not justify any extension of those hours 
for the individual. 

The ‘ seasonal ' list should include in all 
provinces cotton-ginning factories, lac factories, 
indigo factories, coffee factories, rubber factories, 
jute presses and, in North India, tea factories. 

Other groups may be Included with reference 
to particular provinces. 

Where overworking of women is prevalent, 
local Governments should have power to prohibit 
in any particular group or class of factory the 
employment of women outside such hours, 
not less than 11 in the aggregate, as they may 
specify. 

Before plans submitted under Sec. 9 (1) of 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
are approved, the prescribed authority should 
be satisfied tliat adequate ventilation will be 
secured. 

Owners of existing tea factories should be re- 
quired to install efficient dust-extracting machi- 
nery within a specified period and new factories 
should not he allowed to be built without it. 

In new rice mills steps should be taken to 
compel the Installation of necessary protective 
machinery against the dissemination of dust, 
and freer use should he made of the power of 
inspectors to demand its installation in existing 
mills. 

Where women are employed in any process 
creating an impure atmosphere, the owner should 
be required to set up some temporary shelter in 
the compound for their infants. 

Local Governments should have power 
for any or all classes of factories, to prescribe 
standards of height for children, employment 
of those under standard being made Illegal. 

The inspection of cotton-ginning factories 
and other seasonal factories should be largely 
carried out by part-time inspectors. Officers 
of the grade of Industrial Surveyors should not 
be employed for tills purpose. Selected revenue 
officers of suitable grade should be given a short 
course of instruction under the Chief Inspector 
with a view to their employment in districts 
where such factories are found. This system 
should not apply to tea factories in Bengal and 
Assam. Regular forms should be prepared 
by the Factory Inspection Department for 
Issue to part-time inspectors and a copy of the 
report of each inspection should be submitted 
to the Chief Inspectors of Factories. 


Unregulated Factories. 

A. — Small Factories using power. — In the 

case of factories using power and employing 
less than 20 but not less than 10 persons, 
only the following sections of the Factories 
Act should apply automatically : — 

Section 5, Chapter III (excluding sections 
12 and 15), sec. 37 and the appropriate parts 
of Chapter VIII with sec. 50. Local Govern- 
ments should retain the power of applying the 
whole Act by notification, and should be given 
power to apply selected sections to any such 
factory. 

Local Governments should be given power to 
apply the sections specified above to similar 
places employing less than 10 persons where 
conditions are dangerous. 

The “number employed” for this purpose 
should be tlio aggregate number employed for 
any part of the 24 hours. 

B. — Factories not using power.— A separate 
Act, brief and simple, should ho passed to 
apply to factories, without jwjwer machinery, 
employing 50 or more persons during any part 
of the year. 

The starting age for children under this Act 
should be 10 years in the first instance, and 
protection in the matter of hours should be 
confined to children between 10 and 14 years. 

Hours of children should fall within limits 
to be specified by local Governments, but In no 
case should the working hours exceed seven, 
nor should they fall outside a period of nine 
hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour. 
The overriding maxima should he embodied 
in the Act. 

No child who has been employed full time in a 
factory should be allowed to work overtime 
or to take work home after factory hours. 

The expediency of penalising the giving 
of advances to secure the labour of children 
and the execution of bonds pledging such labour 
should bo examined by Government. In any 
case a bond pledging the labour of a person 
under 15 years executed for or on account 
of any consideration should be void. 

Every factory of this class should be entirely 
closed on one day of the week to be specified 
beforehand by the local Government. Subject 
to particular exemptions the closing day should 
be the same for all factories in the same district. 

Local Government should have power to 
extend any of the provisions of this Act to 
factories employing less than 50 persons: this 
should he done forthwith in the case of offensive 
trades ; the power should also lx? exercised in 
the case of industries, classes of establishments 
and individual establishments employing an 
appreciable number of young children or where 
larger places have been broken up to escape 
regulation. 

The policy of gradualness which underlies 
the proposals made for legislation should also 
influence its enforcement. 

Mines. 

In the Manganese Mines in the Central Pro- 
vinces, steps should be taken to apprise the 
workers of the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach 
of Contract Act. 
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At Khewra. — 

(а) The employment of ticket- of -leave men 
should be re-examined. 

(б) Workers and hours should be effectively 
checked, and numbers controlled. 

( c ) Committee should be elected to represent 
the workers. 

(d) The sanitary condition of the workings 
and the settlement should be brought up to a 
reasonable standard. 

(<?.) Latrine accommodation should be provid- 
ed near the entrance of the mine and improved 
latrines underground. 

(/) Sanitary staff should be provided and 
placed under the Medical Officer. 

( 9 ) Engagement of fresh women workers 
should be discontinued. 

At Namtu and Bawdwin. — 

(a) A labour officer should be appointed 
and should direct his attention to the formation 
of works committees. 

(ft) Government should frame regulations 
for the prevention of lead poisoning. 

(e) The omission of certain sections of the 
Factories and Mines Acts as applied to the Slum 
States .should he reconsidered. 

In the oil fields statutory regulation 
of rest days, hours, health and safety should 
be undertaken. Government should consider 
whether this can be achieved by the application 
of appropriate sections of the Mines Act or by 
separate legislation. 

The coal industry should aim at eliminat- 
ing recruiting costs. 

On land away from the collieries new tenan- 
cies with colliery service as a condition should 
l>e made illegal and existing tenancies examined 
by Government to see whether they can be 
equitably converted to rent holdings. 

The raising contractor in coal mines should 
be gradually superseded by direct or sarkari 
working. 

A Labour Officer should be appointed in 
each important miue. 

Permissible loads for women should be pre- 
scribed in quarries where depth and lead exceed 
a certain standard. Both load and standard 
of depth and lead should be fixed by the Mining 
Board. 

No child under the age of 14 years should be 
permitted to work in or about the mines. 

Workers should have the same number of 
nominees on the Mining Boards as employers, 
and they should be chosen after consultation 
with the workers’ organisations where these 
exist. 

The Chief Inspector should confer with 
representatives of employers and workers when 
the law is substantially changed. 

Compulsory primary education should be 
introduced in the coalfields. 


Railways. 

Registers should be kept of all workers ap- 
pointed to the engineering department, appoint- 
ments and dismissals being reported for entry. 
The registers should he examined regularly by 
administrative and personnel officers, 

A similar procedure should be adopted for 
the transportation and commercial departments. 

The system of selection boards or committees 
should be used for selecting firemen, shunters 
and drivers for appointment and promotion, 
and should be put in to force on all railways for 
both recruitment and promotion of categories 
classed as literate and those in which employees 
start as apprentices. 

Sons and near relations of railway servants 
have a special claim to enter the service and 
wherever possible facilities for suitable education 
and training should be afforded them. 

In mechanical workshops the system of 
recruitment through labour bureaux is capable 
of development and together with the system 
of selection boards or committees would go far 
to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism 
and bribery in regard to recruitment and 
promotion. 

All new entrants should be. handed a printed 
statement of their duties and lights in the 
service, with a specific warning as to bribery. 

Workers required, after confirmation, to 
undergo a further medical examination should 
have the right to be examined, if they dssirts, 
by an independent specialist. 

Should a worker be adjudged medically unfit 
; for a particular post, every effort should be 
made to find him other work. 

i In regard to racial discrimination, definite 
steps should now be taken which will load in a 
specified term of years to the progressive elimina- 
tion of any form of discrimination as regards 
both appointments and promotions to all grades 
and classes. 

The whole subject of the leave rules should 
continue to be examined in consultation with 
representatives of the workers. 

The Administration should endeavour to 
maintain leave reserves adequate to meet 
requirements spread over the year. 

j The claims of low-paid workers to improved 
1 wage standards should continue to receive careful 
} consideration from the Railway Board and the 
Administrations. 

I After 12 months* continuous service, all 
employees should be monthly rated and as soon 
as possible made eligible for all service privileges 
which that carries. 

On completion of one year’s continuous 
service, all employees should be eligible to join 
a provident fund, membership being optional 
for those drawing under Rs. 20, compulsory 
for those drawing Rs. 20 or over per mensem. 

The weekly rest of not less than 24 hours 
provided under the Act of 1930 should be granted 
! subject to usual emergency exceptions to all 
continuous workers as soon as necessary ar- 
rangements can be made, 
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The power of terminating service should reside 
-olely in the district or divisional officers or 
officers superior to them. 

Appeal against discharge or dismissal should 
lie to the head of the department or Divisional 
Superintendent with final appeal to the Agent 
except where dismissal involves loss of provident 
fund bonus when further appeal should lie to the 
Railway Board. 

Facilities ior representation on appeal should 
lit: the same as at the first, hearing. 

The time limit for further appeal should be 
one month from the time the decision is notified; 
within this time no appeal should be withheld. 

Proper records of disciplinary action should 
be kept, and watched by personnel officers. 

Discharge on reduction of establishment 
should be differentiated from disciplinary or 
inefficiency cases. 

Other things being equal, the principle of 
seniority should apply. 

.Registers of discharged men should be kept. 

Where more than 300 men are affected, 
recognised trade unions should be informed as 
t arly as possible and reasons given. 

Proper leave records should be kept. 

A more generous policy in respect of recogn ition 
of trade unions is desirable. 

A stage has been reached in the development 
of some unions whero facilities might with 
advantage be conceded. 

.loint Standing Machinery should be es- 
tablished. 

A Joint Standing Central Board, containing 
representatives of the Agents and workers in 
equal proportions elected by the Indian Railway 
Conference Association and the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation respectively charged 
with the consideration and, when* possible, 
settlement of : — 

(a) General questions common to all rail- 
ways, i 

(b) Matters common to one or more grades | 
where agreement has not been reached in Rail- 1 
way Councils, which would come up automati- 
cally, and 

References from Railway Councils. 

Where a dispute is apprehended and cannot 
be settled on the Railway Council it should be 
referred automatically, it being agreed that 
no stoppage shall take place meanwhile. 

(a) Failing agreement on the Joint Standing 
Central Board, if either party desires, the dis- 
pute should be referred to a Tribunal of five 
representatives from either side of the Board 
and five persons from outside. 

(&) Each Railway should have a Railway 
Council working in conjunction with divisional 
or district and local or works committees. All 
workers should be eligible for election but where 
there is a recognised union, workers’ representa- 
tives on committees should be entitled to assist- 
ance from an officer of the union. On Railway 
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| Councils the union should be consulted as to 
constitution and direct representation of the 
union: failing agreement the Central Board 
should advise. 

(c) The Central Board should consider the 
constitution and functions of the various 
bodies. 

( d ) Meetings should be held at regular 
intervals and, where possible, time limits 
fixed for each stage. 

(e) Printing and publication of verbatim 
reports at any stage is not advised. 

Departmental labour should be substituted 
for contract labour wherever practicable. 


Transport Service and Public Works. 
Seamen. 


For a period of 1 2 months no fresh continuous 
discharge certificates should be issued, unless 
the Shipping Master is satisfied that the recruit 
is required for employment and that suitable 
men are not already available. 

Thereafter continuous discharge certificates 
should be issued only to persons for whom posts 
are available and unnecessary recruiting should 
be discouraged ; 

If necessary, after a suitable break there 
should be a further period of 12 months in which 
recruitment is again restricted. 

Shipping Master should be authorised forth- 
with to exclude from the register all seamen 
who have not been in employment for a period 
of three years and, to begin with, a seaman 
should be struck off the register automatically 
on the expiry of three years from his laBt dis- 
charge. The period of three years should be 
steadily reduced to 18 months, but the latter 
period may be altered, if necessary, in con- 
sultation with representatives of shipowners 
and seamen. 

Shipping companies should have liberty of 
choice from men who have been in their employ- 
ment within a specified period. To begin with, 
this period should be two years, but it should be 
steadily reduced to 9 months. This latter 
| period may also be altered, if necessary, in 
| consultation with representatives of l>oth sides. 

Jf a shipowner is unable to fill his crew from 
those from whom he is entitled to make free choi- 
I ce, he should be required to take men selected 
| from the register by the Shipping Office. 


Docks. 


The practice of nominating a representative 
of labour on Port Trusts should be extended 
to all the major ports. 

With a view to dec&9ualisation and to secure 
more equitable distribution of employment, 
a system of registration of dock labour should 
be introduced in each of the main ports, super- 
vised and controlled by the port authority assist- 
ed by representatives of shipowners, stevedores 
and labourers. 
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The normal daily hours prescribed by law 
should be nine, with overtime permissible up 
to three hours. 

Payment for each hour of overtime should 
be required at not less than 313 J per cent, over 
the ordinary rates. 

The minimum age of employment should be 
raised to 14 years. 

Enforcement should be entrusted to the 
factory inspection department. 

Road Transport. 

Tramway companies should endeavour to 
restrict working hours to 54 a week and so to 
arrange the hours of duty as to compel the 
workers to take one day’s rest in seven. 

In granting licenses for motor buses, the 
authorities should consider whether, in particu- 
lar cases, a limitation on hours is required, 
and if so, how it can lie enforced. 

The Income of the Industrial Worker. 

Regularity of Employment. As far as 

possible the regular worker should be substituted 
for the irregular worker. 

Minimum Wages. Before minimum wage- 
fixing machinery can be set up : — 

(a) The industries in which there is a strong 
presumption that the conditions warrant detail- 
ed investigation shouldbe selected, 

(b) A survey of conditions in such industry 
should be undertaken as the basis on which j 
it should be decided whether the fixing of a mini - 1 
mum wage is desirable and practicable, 

(r) The trade should be demarcated and 
the composition and number of the Wage 
Boards should be decided, and 

( d ) as much as possible of the information 
likely to be needed by the Wage Boards, if 
appointed, should be collected. 

When a decision has been reached as to 
whether the conditions in any case justify the 
setting up of machinery, particular attention 
must be given to the cost of enforcement and 
the policy of gradualness should not be lost 
sight of. 

Stan d a r disa ti on of Wages. Every effort should 
be made to put into operation a policy of stand- 
ardised wages in the Bombay Cotton mills. 

The Jute Industry in Bengal should take 
early steps to investigate the possibility of 
standardisation of wage rates, both for time 
and peace workers, associating with it represen- 
tatives of bona fide trade unions. 

Deductions from Wages. Legislation regard- 
ing deductions from wages and fines is necessary 
and desirable. 

(«) Fines t — 

(i) The fining of children should be 
prohibited. 

(it) The payment of the fine should not be 
spread over more than one month from the 
date on which it was imposed. 

(iii) The maximum amount deducted in 
fines should not exceed in any month half an 
anna in the rupee of the worker’s earnings. 


( iv ) The sums received from fines should be 
credited to a purpose beneficial to the employees 
as a whole and approved by some recognised 
authority. 

(v) Employers should be required to post 
notices specifying the acts or omissions in 
respect of which a fine may be imposed. Fines 
for acts or omissions not so specified should 
be made illegal. 

(b) Deductions for damage or lose 

The law should provide that the amount of 
such deduction should in no case exceed the 
wholesale price of the goods damaged. 

a (c) Other deductions, i.e., in respect of spe- 
cific causes or benefits: — 

(i) Deductions may be allowed on account 
of the provision of housing accommodation and 
of tools and raw materials. In other cases 
they should only be permissible after the 
general or special approval of the provincial 
Government or some authority appointed by It. 

(if) In all cases, the amount of deduction 
should not exceed the equivalent of the services 
rendered. 

Restrictions on Sale of Liquor. — 

(a) In all large cities and industrial areas 
a general policy should be adopted of restrict- 
ing the facilities for the sale of liquor. 

(b) The areas selected should be sufficiently 
wide to ensure the policy of restriction being 
effective. 

(c) The number of drink shops should be 
reduced. 

(d) Hours of opening should be limited, 
and should in no case include any part of the 
forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale 
of liquor should be prohibited. 

(e) The possibility of an extension of the 
system by which spirituous liquor may not be 
supplied except in sealed bottles should be 
examined. 

Indebtedness. 

All railway administrations should make 
persistent efforts to help their workers by means 
of co-operative credit. A study should be made 
of the methods adopted on the B. B. & C. I. Ely. 

The salary and wages of all workmen receiving 
less than Rs. 300 a month should be exempted 
entirely from the possibility of attachment. 
Failing extension to all persons below this salary 
limit, the definition of workmen in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act might be suitable. 

At least so far as Industrial workers in 
receipt of wages or salary of less than Rs. 1GU 
a month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment, 
for debt should be abolished except where the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and un- 
willing to pay. 

Workers’ contributions to provident funds 
maintained by private employers and certified 
by Government for the purpose should be 
safeguarded against attachment. 
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Legislation should be enacted providing 
a summary procedure for the liquidation of 
workers’ unsecured debts. 

(a) The Court should be required to estimate 
the probable income and reasonable expen- 
diture of the worker during the ensuing two 
years. 

( b ) The amount of the decree issued should 
he based on the difference between the two 
sums. 

(c) It should not be possible to keep the 
decree alive for more than three years in 
all. 

(d) Debts should rank preferentially in 
order of their age. 

(e) The possibility of appointing special 
courts for -summary liquidation proceedings 
should be considered. 

(/) If the lyftw cannot be applied to the poorer 
classes generally, “industrial workers” would 
have to be defined, and, in the first instance, 
it may be necessary to limit the operation 
of the measure to scheduled industrial areas 
with power to extend it to other areas. 

(g) If a monetary limit is required, the 
law may be applied only to workmen in receipt 
of wages or salary of less than Rs. 100 a 
month. 

( h ) During the first three years of the 
operation of this law the amount recoverable 
might be based on three instead of two 
years’ Income and expenditure, and the 
maximum period during which decree should 
remain effective may be four years instead 
of three years. 

Resetting an industrial establishment for the 
recovery of debts should be made a cognizable 
offence. 

Periods of wage payment. — 

(a) Employers should adopt a system of 
weekly payment. 

( b ) In textile Industries, railway and engi- 
neering workshops and iron and steel works, 
the law should require the payment of 
wages to the process operatives at intervals 
not exceeding 16 days. The appropriate 
authority should have the power to extend a 
similar provision to other industries or classes 
of operatives either generally or in particular 
centres. In this connection the case of 
railway workers outside the workshops should 
be examined. 

(c) If any reduction is made in the period 
of wage payment, no worker should forfeit 
any privilege or concession which is attached 
l( > payment on a monthly basis. 

For industrial employees in factories the 
•cgal period of notice should In no case exceed 
a week, whatever the period by which wages 
are paid. 

Payment of wages. — 

(«) Legislation should be enacted providing 
m the payment of wages within 7 days from 
<nc expiry of the period in which they have 


been earned in the ordinary case, and as early 
as possible but not later than 2 days from the 
date of discharge In the case of an operative 
who iB discharged. 

(6) The law should be applicable to factories , 
mines, railways and plantations and should 

rovide for possible extensions to other 

ranches of industry. 

Health and Welfare of the Industrial Worker. 

In industrial provinces Public Health Depart- 
ments should be strengthened to deal with 
industrial hygiene and industrial disease ; 
at least one of the Assistant Directors of Public 
Health should have special knowledge of these 
subjects. 

Medical inspectors of factories and mines 
should devote special attention to industrial 
disease. 

(a) Women should be appointed to public 
health staffs particularly in the more industri- 
alised provinces. 

( b ) Initiative in welfare work among 
women and children Bhould bo taken by Local 
Governments. 

(c) Every provincial Public Health Depart- 
ment should have a trained statistical officer. 

(d) Health propaganda should be carried 
on by Government and local authorities. 

(e) Every municipal area should have its 
own Medical Officer of Health and adequate 
sanitary staff. 

(/) Municipal health officer should belong 
to a Government cadre though paid by muni- 
cipal funds. 

(g) A similar health staff should be at work 
in extra-municipal areas where industry is being 
developed. 

Comprehensive Public Health Acts should bo 
passed in all provinces. 

(a) Where piped water supplies are not 
available special precautions as to purity 
should be taken. 

( b ) Where industry begins to develop in a 
new area, it should be the duty of employers 
to provide suitable water for their workers. 

(c) Where development takes place on the 
out-skirts of a municipal area the industry 
and the municipality should co-operate to 
avoid competition for available sources for 
the supply of water. 

(d) Every provincial health department 
should include a malariologist on its head- 
quarters staff. 

(e) Every railway administration should 
employ a full-time malariologist and should give 
a lead in anti-malarial activities to the local 
bodies in their areas. 

(/) Boards of Health and Welfare In mining 
areas should include on their medical staff an 
officer with expert knowledge of malaria and its 
prevention. 

There should be a more general extension on 
the part of the employer of welfare work in its 
broader sense. 
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A hospital of any size should have a woman 
doctor on its staff who should be iu charge of all 
activities dealing with the health and welfare 
of women and children. 

In the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare centre 
and health visitor under the supervision of a 
woman doctor employed by the group. 

In the larger industrial areas Government, 
local authorities and industrial management, 
should co-operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and women’s clinics. Govern- 
ment should give percentage grants for approved 
schemes. 

Trained midwives should be obtained for 
work in welfare and maternity centres. 

Maternity benefit legislation should be enacted 
throughout* India on the lines of the schemes 
operating in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

(а) Legislation should be confined to women 
employed full time in perennial factories 
covered by the Factories Act. 

(б) The scheme should be non-contributory ; 
in the first instance the entire cost of benefit 
should be borne by the employer. 

(e) Government should have the power to 
exempt individual firms, whose existing schemes 
are at least as liberal as those contained in 
the Act. 

(d) In the event of any general scheme 
of social insurance being adopted, maternity 
benefits should be incorporated and the cost. ! 
shared by the state, the employer anil the 
worker. 

(c) The rate of benefit given by the. Central 
Provinces Act is suitable for general application. 

(/) The maximum benefit period should be 
four weeks before and four weeks after 
childbirth. 

(7) The qualifying period should in no ease 
be less than nine months and might be fixed at 
12 months. 

( h ) The more closely benefit can l>e linked 
with treatment the better : probably tlie best 
method is to give benefit in any case and to 
add a confinement bonus only if a trained 
midwife or hospital treatment is utilised. Failure 
to use existing facilities should not disqualify 
the applicant, but bonus and benefit together 
should not exceed the amount laid down in the 
Act. 

All methods should be explored that may lead 
to the alleviation of existing hardship arising 
from the need of provision for sickness. 

(a) Material should first be collected for 
the framing of an estimate of the incidence 
of sickness among workers, special statistical 
enquiries being instituted in selected centres 
as soon as possible. 

Pursuing the line of building on existing 
foundations the Commission commend for 
examination the outline of a tentative scheme 
based on separate medical provision, possibly 
by Government, and financial benefits in the 
form of paid sick leave given through employers 
on the basiB of contributions by themselves 
and by the workers. 


Housing of the Industrial Worker. 

More attention should bn given to housing, 
water supply, drainage ami latrines in metalli- 
ferous mining areas. 

Quarters for “ single ” workers on the oilfields 
should in future be constructed in the form of 
rooms for not more tlian four to six individuals. 

The scheme of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and of the Tinplate Company at Jamshedpur 
whereby loans arc advanced to workers to 
enable them to build their own houses under 
supervision should be more widely adopted. 

Railway housing : increased provision of 
houses should be arranged for as rapidly as 
possible and more regard should be paid to 
Indian preferences in design. 

The psychological effects of segregation should 
be taken into consideration in planning future 
developments of the kind at Jamshedpur and 
Khargpur. 

Government should give continued considera- 
tion to the problems created in special areas 
such as Jamshedpur with a view to devising a 
system whereby the principles of local self- 
government may be applied. 

(a) Provincial Governments should make a 
survey of urban and industrial areas to ascertain 
their needs in regard to housing. 

Recommendations for Government action : — 

(a) Minimum standards in regard to floor 
and cubic space ventilation and lighting should 
be laid down and should be incorporated by 
all local authorities in their bye-laws. 

(b) Water supplies, drainage systems and 
latrines for working class dwellings should also 
be governed by regulations drawn up by the 
Ministry. 

(c) Government should insist on the adoption 
within a specified fieriod and with modifications 
necessitated by local conditions of model bye- 
laws prepared and issued by them. 

(d) Type-plans of working class houses with 
costs should be prepared by Public Health 
Departments. Such plans should provide for a 
small room for cooking and storing utensils, and 
a front verandah is also desirable. 

(e) Plans of approved types of latrines 
should be made available. 

(a) The provision of working class housing 
should bo a statutory obligation on every Im- 
provement Trust. 

Condemnation of all insanitary chawls in the 
mill areas of Bombay should be considered. 

An Improvement Trust should bo established 
for Howrah. 

All Improvement Trusts should be placed 
in a position to recoup themselves from the 
enhancement of land values resulting from 
their activities. 

Every effort should be made to evolve cheaper 
types of houses. Government might consider 
the possibility of offering prizes for plans and 
specifications of working class houses costing 
not more than a fixed amount. 

Co-operative building societies and similar 
activities should be encouraged. 
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Schemes for the erection by workers of their 
own nouses should be encouraged but a certain 
degree of supervision is essential. 

Municipal Council should undertake prelimi- 
nary work without waiting for additional legis- 
lation. 

(а) Qualified health officer should be appoint- 
ed and municipal health organisations should 
be improved and strengthened. 

(б) Bye-laws dealing with health, housing 
and sanitation should bo revised and 
brought up-to-date. 

(c) Health officers should see that all bye-laws 
are impartially and vigorously applied. 

(d) Applications for permission to erect, 
new buildings or to alter existing ones should 
be closely scrutinised in order to ensure tlint 
the grant of permission will not result in 
i nercased congestion . 

(?) Plans should bn prepared for the exten- 
sion and improvement, of areas set. apart for 
housing schemes. 

Workmen's Compensation.— The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act should now be extended 
to cover as completely as possible the workers 
In organised industry, whether their occupations 
arc hazardous or not ; and there should be a 
gradual extension to workers In less organised 
employment, loginning with those who are 
subject to most risk. 

The following classes of workmen should 
now be Included : - 

(a) Workmen employed In factories using 
power and employing not less tlian 10 persons, 
and in factories not using power employing 
not. less than 50 persons. 

(b) Workmen In all mines except, open quar- 
ries in which hiss than 50 persons are employed 
and no explosives are used. 

(e) All workmen employed In (looks. 

(d} All workmen employed in work on 
oilfields. 

(e) Seamen on Indian registered ships of not 
less than 50 tons and on all inland vessels 
propelled by steam or motor engines and per- 
sons employed on the more important, 

public ferries not so propelled. 

(/) Workmen employed on Government 

plantat ions and on tea, coffee or riiblxu* planta- 
tions employing not, less Mian 50 persons. 

iff) Workmen employed in the operation of 
moelianically propelled vehicles which are 
maintained for the transport of passengers or 
for commercial purposes. 

(A) Workmen engaged in the construction, 
maintenance or demolition of canals, sewers, 
public roads, tunnels, aerial rope-ways and 
pi]>e lines, and of dams, embankments or 
excavations 20 or more feet in height, and 
of all permanent bridges. 

. (i) Workmen engaged In building work as 
in the existing clause, but tho reference in this I 
clause to industrial and commercial purposes 
should be omitted. 

(j) Workmen employed in connection 
with the generation and distribution of electrical 
energy. 

The question of the Inclusion of persons 
employed by tho larger agricultural employers 
and of tliose employed in reserve forests 
deserves examination. 

(a) Steps should be taken to insure that 
the agreement to pay compensation in 

U 


accordance with the Indian Act is obligatory 
on all shipowners engaging Indian seamen and 
that dependents aro capable of enforcing this 
agreement, 

(b) The possibilities of giving Indian seamen 
the right, to compensation whilst serving 
on ships registered outside India should be 
further explored by the Government of Tndia 
and the HoineOfflee, Special attention should 
lie given to the possibility of extending the 
Aot to Indian seamen whilst serving on 
all ships within India’s territorial waters 
and on British ships engaged in the coastal trade 
of India. 

The limitation of the benefits of the Act 
to workmen in receipt of not more than Rs. 800 
a month should be generally applied and the 
exception relating to tho armed forces of the 
Crown should be modified, if Mils is necessary, 
in order to Include persons who are genuinely 
industrial workers. 

Widowed slsterR and widowed daughters 
should lie added to the list of dependents. 

Rot adults In receipt of not more than Rs. 30 
a month, payments for temporary disablement 
should lie based on two-thirds of wages and for 
minors on the full wage rate. The soale should 
• subject, to a minimum of Rs. 5 for each half 
monthly payment, but the rate of compensation 
should not exceed the rate of wages. No person 
receiving more than Rs. 30 a month should 
receive less compensation than he would have 
got, if his wages had lieen Rs. 30. 

The minimum compensation for death in the 
ease of adults should be Rs. 000 and for complete 
permanent disablement Rs. 840. The minimum 
for partial disablement should be correspondingly 
raised. 

The maximum tialf-monthly payment should 
be raised from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 and the present 
maxima for death and permanent disablement 
should be abolished. 

The waiting i>eriod should be reduced from 
ten days to seven. 

Tho exceptions in the second proviso to 
section 3 (1) should not apply where death or a 
permanent loss of 50 per cent,! or more of earning 
capacity result from the accident,. 

The following additions should bo made to 
Schedule III (List, of occupational diseases) : — > 

(i) Poisoning by benzene and Its homologues 
or sequel® , and 

(ii) Chrome ulceration or its sequel®. 

The administration of the Act should be 
entrusted, as fur as possible, to specially qualified 
commissioners (not necessarily a whole-time 
officer), and there should lx> at, least one such 
officer in every major province. The appoint- 
ment should not be linked with one in which 
transfers are frequent and it should 1* possible 
to appoint more than one commissioner for 
the same area. 

Pamphlets summarising the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act should lie made 
available to workmen and, if the Act is substan- 
tially amended, steps should be taken to diffuse 
information of the amended law. 

(a) Notice to the Commissioner should be 
compulsory in the case of all fatal accidents 
occurring to employees while they are on the 
employers’premises or while they are op duty 
elsewhere. r 
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(b) The Commissioner Bhould have the power 
to call upon the employer to show cause 
why he should not deposit compensation 
and to inform the dependants that it is open to 
them to make a claim. 

Trade Unions. 

Every employers* organisation should set up 
a special committee for the purpose of giving 
continuous consideration to the improvement 
of the well-being and efficiency of the workers 
in establishments controlled by its members. 

** Recognition” should mean that a union 
has the right to negotiate with the employer 
in respect of matters affecting either the common 
or individual interest of its members. 

The fact that a union consists only of a 
minority of employees or the existence of rival 
unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing 
recognition. 

Government should take the lead, in the case 
of their industrial employees, in a making 
recognition of unions easy and in encouraging 
them to secure registration. 

Union leaders should endeavour to give as 
many members as possible some share in the 
work of the union. 

(а) Trade union organisers should endeavour 
to find suitable men within the union to act 
as officials and should train them for the 
position. 

(б) The training should commence before 
the selected man leaves his employment and he 
should be assisted to improve his general 
education. 

The Trade Unions Act should be re-examined 
in not more than three years’ time ; all limitations 
imposed on the activities of registered unions 
and their officers and members should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 
prevent any well-conducted bona Jide union 
from applying for registration. 

All unions should be able to secure free of 
charge the conduct of their audit by officials 
of Government. The reports of the official 
auditor on trade union audits and investigations 
should be made available for the public as well 
as for the union. 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be 
amended so as to provide that ordinarily not 
less than two-thirds of the officers of a regis- 
tered trade union shall be actually engaged 
or employed in an industry with which the union 
Is concerned. 

A registered trade union should not be pre- 
cluded from the initiating and conducting 
co-operative credit or supply societies. 

Industrial Disputes. 

The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) 
Act of I860 should be repealed. 

Works committees : — 

(a) Where there is a trade union , the employer 
should seek its collaboration and co-operation 
in the establishment and working of works 
committees which should not be regarded or 
used as rivals to its influence. 

(b) The workers’ representatives should 
have facilities for separate as well as for Joint 
meetings, and such meetings should ordinarily 
count as working time. 


(c) The range of subjects should be as wide 
as possible. 

(d) The management must be In sympathy 
with the idea and determined to make the 
committee a success. The services of a labour 
officer, where one exists, should be utilised in 
the working of the committee but he should 
not act as a spokesman of employers. 

In many centres the organisation of joint 
machinery would go far to develop a sense of 
responsibility in trade unions. The organisation 
should include not only some joint oommittee 
or council within the individual establishment, 
but also a larger body of representatives of 
both sides of the industry in the centre concerned. 

Some statutory machinery will be permanently 
required to deal with trade disputes and it will 
be necessary to consider the form which such 
machinery should take before the Trade 
Disputes Act expires in 1934. 

In the remaining period for which the present 
Act will be in operation, Governments should 
lose no opportunity of utilising their power to 
appoint Boards or Courts when they believe 
that this section will serve some useful purpose. 

The question of providing means for the 
impartial examination of disputes in public 
utility services should be considered. 

The possibility of establishing permanent 
courts in place of ad hoc tribunals under the 
Act should be examined. 

Section 33 of the Trade Disputes Act should 
be amended so as to provide that no prosecution 
or suit shall be maintainable on account of any 
breach of the section or any damage caused 
thereby, except with the previous sanction of 
the Government which appointed the tribunal. 

Every provincial Government should have an 
officer or officers whose duty it would be to 
undertake the work of conciliation and to bring 
the parties privately to agreement. 

Recruitment for Assam. 

The power conferred by Section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act (Act VI of 
1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately 
and no barrier should be set up to prevent free 
movement of labour from one part of India 
to another. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure should 
be enacted in its place. 

Where control is required, it should be exer- 
cised over the forwarding of recruits to the 
Assam plantations. All special restrictions 
on the agencies for obtaining recruits for Assam 
should be withdrawn. 

The new Act should provide — 

( a) That no assisted emigrant from controlled 
areas should be forwarded to the Assam tea 
gardens except through a depot maintained by 
the industry or suitable groups of employers and 
approved by the local Government or by such 
authority as it may appoint. 

(b) That local agents Bhould maintain 
registers of recruits in the prescribed form. 

(e) That minors unaccompanied by a parent 
or guardian should not be forwarded; and 

(a) That the depot and its register should 
be open to inspection by officers appointed 
by the provincial Government for this purpose. 
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The Assam Labour Board should be abolished. 

(а) Tho Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look 
after the interest of emigrants from other 
provinces who have not yet settled in Assam. 
This officer should also be entrusted with respon- 
sibility for emigrants during tho journey. 

(б) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants 
and his staff should be defrayed by a cess on 
emigrants. 

(e) The tea industry should givo publicity 
to tho advantages which the plantations 
have to offer to the inhabitants of other 
provinces. 

( d ) The emigrants should be encouraged to 
maintain touch with his own people by means 
of correspondence. 

Repatriation : 

Every future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden, whether from an area of freo or 
controlled recruiting should have tho right 
after the first three years to be repatriated at 
his employer’s expense. 

The Protector should be empowered to 
repatriate a garden worker, at the expense of 
his employer, within the one year of his 
arrival in Assam if this is necessary on the 
ground of health, the unsuitability of the work 
to his cajmcity, unjust treatment by the 
employer or for other sufficient reason, and at 
any time before the expiry of three years if 
he is satisfied that tho immigrant is unable with 
due diligence to secure a normal M'age and 
desires to be repatriated. 

A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct. 

Wag«« on Plantation*. 

Wage-fixing machinery in the Assam planta- 
tions. — 

(а) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery in the Assam plantations, if 
practicable, is desirable, and, there are reasons 
for believing that if proper methods arc 
adopted, a practicable scheme can be devised. 

(б) Before legislation is undertaken, an 
enquiry should be instituted as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates paid 
and the variations in these rates between 
district and district and between garden and 
garden. The tea industry should be invited 
to co-operate in this enquiry. 

Health and Welfare in Plantation*. 

On all plantations managers should be required 
to maintain birth and death registers, and by 
inspection Government should ensure that 
these are reasonably accurate. 

Where possible, garden managers should make 
a more generous allocation to workers of land 
for grazing and for vegetable cultivation. 

A more active policy should be adopted by 
all plantation managements in regard to anti- 
malarial work carried out under skilled advice 
and supervision. 

Wherever conditions are suitable, tube wells 
should be constructed. Where possible, piped 
water supplies should bo provided. 


I Workers’ houses should bo suitably spaced 
out and not built back to back They should 
be in blocks of two rooms, and wherever possible 
on high ground. 

Women doctors should bo employed by each 
medical group organisation for confinements in 
hospital, for the training and supervision of 
midwives and dais, and for child welfare work. 

The practice of giving free food to indoor pa- 
tients should bo adopted in all plantation hos- 
pitals. 

Maternity benefits should be provided for 
by legislation. 

The practice of feeding non-working children 
without charge should be generally adopted. 

Plantation managers should assist in organis- 
ing suitablo recreation for their workers and 
should provide playing fields for general recrea- 
tional purposes. 

When young children become orphaned and 
have no relations settled on the estate, the 
district magistrate or some suitable authority 
should invariably be approached to get into 
touch with any existing relations and, if a desire 
is expressed for the return of the child, arrange- 
ments should be made for repatriation. 

The employment either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law. 

Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas. 

Burma and India. 

The general recommendations in other parts 
of tho Report are intended for Burma as well as 
India and are designed to meet the needs of 
Burmese labour in Burma as of Indian labour 
iu India. 

The Protector of Immigrants should work 
in co-operation with tho Government of Burma 
but should be solely responsible to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Government should approach employers with 
a view to securing direct payment of wages 
without legislation : if this fails, the question of 
legislation for direct payment in certain sections 
of industry should be taken up. 

If any other industry finds it necessary to 
recruit in India, it should repatriate the recruited 
worker as soon as it ceaseB to pay him his 
normal wages. 

A policy of dccasualisation for dock labour 
in Rangoon is urgently needed. 

For a sound immigration policy, further 
statistical information regarding immigrant 
labour is urgently required. Accurate figures 
should be obtained bearing on the extent of 
employment available at different seasons 
and the movements of immigrant labour in 
search of work. 

Whatever steps are taken to regulate immi- 
gration, satisfactory conditions of life and 
work should be maintained for the immigrant 
populations. 

Government, employers and all concerned 
should accept a much greater measure of respon- 
sibility for the immigrant. 

Statistics and Administration. 

Statistic* and InteUifsnca. — An examination 
should be made of the causes of delay in the 
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publication of labour statistics with a view to 
devising a method which will ensure more 
prompt publication. 

legislation should l>c adopted, preferably by 
the Central Legislature, enabling the eon i|>c tent, 
authority to collect information from employers 
regarding the remuneration, attendance and 
living conditions (including housing) of industrial 
labour, from merchants regarding prices, from 
money-lenders regarding loans to workers and 
from landlords regarding rentals. 

Whenever possible, investigators engaged on 
family budget enquiries should receive, a course 
of training with the Bombay Lalsiur Ofliec 
or some other ofiice which has conducted a 
successful enquiry. 

The iKissibility of making enquiries and 
investigation into labour conditions an obligatory 
part of courses in economies should be considered 
by the university authorities in all provinces. 

The possibilities of experimental work with 
a view to discovering means of improving output 
and efficiency should be considered by large 
individual employers and by associations of 
employers. 

A labour bureau on a scale not smaller than that 
represented by the Bombay Labour Office should 
be established in Bengal. 

Thorough family budget enquiries should be 
undertaken in Delhi, Madras, Cawnpore, 
Jamshedpur and a centre in the Jharia coalfields. 

Administration. — (fl) A Labour Commissioner 
responsible for the administration of all labour 
subjects should be appointed in every province 
except Assam. 

( b ) He should be a selected officer and should 
hold the appointment for a comparatively long 
period. 

(e) He should be rcs]>ouslblc for the publica- 
tion of lalnnir statistics, should have the right 
to enter all industrial establishments, should be 
generally accessible both to employers and labour 
and should act as a conciliation officer. 

( d ) The headquarters of the Laliour Com- 
missioner should be in the chief industrial centre 
of the province. 

(<?) In provinces where part-time ap]>oi fit- 
ments have to be made, a combination of the 
functions of the Director of Industries an<i 
of the La 1 Kill r Commissioner should be avoided. 

A Labour Commissioner should be appointed 
for the Central Government. 

Labour and die Constitution. 

Legislative powers in resjieet of lalxmr should 
continue with the Central Legislature and the 
provincial legislatures should also have power 
to legislate. Labour legislation undertaken in 
the provinces should not be allowed to impair 
or infringe the legislation of the centre, or its 
administration. 

If special constituencies are to remain a 
feature of the Indian constitution, labour should 
be given adequate representation in the Central 
and provincial legislatures. 

The method which is most likely to be effective 
in securing the best representatives of labour 


is that of election by registered trade unions. 
A special tribunal should be set up in each 
province to determine before election the weight 
which should be given to each registered trade 
union. 

Industrial Council : 

(a) Jn the frame-work of the- future cons- 
titution, provision should lie made for an 
organisation ( the industrial Council), which 
would enable representatives of employers, of 
labour and of Government to meet regularly 
in conference to discuss labour measures anil 
labour poliey. 

(b) The Council should lie sufficiently 
representative Imt not too large. The represen- 
tatives of labour should lie elected by registered 
trade unions, and where there are no registered 
trade unions of any size they should be nomi- 
nated by Government. The employers’ repre- 
sentatives should also lie elected by associations 
of employers W'hose voting power should be 
approximately proportionate to the number 
of workers which their members employ. 

(c) The Council should meet annually 
and its president should be elected at each 
annual session. The Secretary of the Council 
should be a jicrmanent official responsible to it 
for the current business throughout the year. 

(d) Functions of the Council : 

( 1 ) to examine proposals for labour 
legislation referred to it and also to initiate 
such pro]MJsalB. 

(ii) to promote a spirit of co-operation 
and understanding among those concerned 
with labour ]>oliey and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for an interchange of information regard- 
ing experiments in labour matters. 

(in) to advise the Central and provincial 
Governments on the framing of rules aud 
regulations. 

(ir) to advise regarding the collection 
of labour statistics and tJib co-ordination 
and development of economic research. 

]f labour legislation is central, the authority 
finally responsible for such legislation must 
lie the Central Legislature. If labour legislation 
is to be decentralised, some co-ordinating 
laxly will be necessary. The decisions of the 
Council could not bo given mandatory power, 
but in certain circumatancey it might be made 
obligatory for provincial Governments within 
a specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision as 
to their adoption or rejection. 

Where there is the danger of establishments 
being transferred to Indian Stab's in order to 
escape regulation, an effort should be made 
to obtain the co-operation of the adjoining 
States. 

’The ]K)ssil)ility of making lalioiir legislation 
both a federal and a provincial subject should 
be considered. 

If federal legislation is not practicable, efforts 
should be directed to securing that, as early ns 
possible, the whole of India participates in 
making progress in labour matters. 
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Industrial Workers in India. 

In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as ono of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world. Tho grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in tho 
Memorandum prepared by tho India Oflico 
which gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country : — 

“ 28,000,000 agricultural work (excluding 
peasant proprietors); 141,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc., a figure second 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries, 
including cottage industries, mines and 


transport ; railway mileage in excess of 
that in every country except the United 
States.” 

It is impossible to say how far and to what extent 
the figures given above hold good to-day. The 
Railways of India alone offer employment to 
very nearly a million workers. The number 
of workers employed in Plantations according 
to tho 1921 Census amounted to over three 
quarters of a million. The latest figures for 
tho numbers employed in factories are those 
available in the All-India Report for Factories 
for 192!), which arc reproduced in Summary 
Form in tho tables given below : — 


Growth of Factories. 


Year. 

Number of Factories. 

Average Dally 
Number of 

Persons Employed. 

1922 

5,144 

1,361,002 

1923 

6,985 

1,409,173 

1924 

0,406 

1,455,592 

1925 

6,926 

1,494,958 

1926 

7,251 

1,518,391 

1927 

7,515 

1,533,382 

1928 

7,803 

1,520,315 

1929 

8,129 

1,553,169 


Age and Sex Distribution of Factory Labour. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1922 . . 


1,086,457 

200,887 

07,658 

1,361,002 

1923 . . 


1,113,508 

221,045 

74,620 

1,409,173 

1924 . . 


1,147,729 

235,332 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 . . 


1,178,719 

247,514 

08,725 

1,494,958 

1926 .. 


1,208,628 

249,009 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1927 


1,222,602 

253,158 

57,502 

1,533,382 

1928 


1,216,471 

252,933 

50,911 

1,520,315 

1929 . . 


1,249,165 

257,101 

46,843 

1,533,169 


Statistics for 1929. 


Province. 


Number of Factories. 


Average Daily 
Number of 


Persons Employed. 


Madras . , 

Bombay . . . . . , 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and Berar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Baluchistan . . 
Ajmor-Mcrwara 

Belhi 

Bangalore and Coorg 


1 ,530 
1,543 
1,393 
3 19 
521 
976 
284 
769 
610 
29 
6 

38 

55 

27 


8,129 


143,217 

366,029 

589,860 

91,188 

49,875 

98,077 

68,726 

69,291 

45,884 

1,207 

1,255 

15,456 

10,109 

2,995 


1 , 553,169 


Total 
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MIGRATION. 


The industrial centres in India are not able 
to supply the necessary labour that is required 
for industrial undertakings and there is conse- 
quently a considerable amount of migration 
from other parts of India to such centres. The 
extent of this migration is given in detail in 
Chapter III, Vol. I, Report of the Census of 
India for 1921, as follows: — “The labour 
reserves are found chiefly among the lower 
classes of the centre and south of the country. 
The centre supplies tho tea plantations and 
mining industries of the Eastern provinces, 
the south meets the southern industrial demand, 
and the bulk of the Burrnah and overseas 
demand, while the more technical industries 
in the cities of the Western provinces are sup- 
plied ctdefly from the neighbouring agricultural 
tracts." 

Among those provinces and States which 
attract a larger number of emigrants from other 
provinces and States are Assam, Bengal, Burma, 
Bombay, Mysore, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and Punjab and Delhi. According to the 1921 
Census there were nearly a million and a quarter 
immigrants inAssam as against 75,000 emigrants. 
In Bengal there were more than a million and 
three-fourths immigrants as against about a 
quarter of a million emigrants. Bombay 
gained a little over a million but sent out 568,000 
to the other provinces. The population figures 
for Central Provinces and Berar and Punjab 
and Delhi shows a number of immigrants amount- 
ing to more than 600,000 in each case. The 
number of emigrants from the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar amounted to a little more 
than 400,000 and from Punjab and Delhi to 
half a million. In all these cases industrial 
and other employers were not able to recruit 
their requirements from their own territories. 
The position, however, is vastly different in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Rajputana and to a small 
extent Hyderabad (Deccan). The number of 
emigrants from Bihar and Orissa amounted to 
nearly two million as against 387,000 immigrants 
with a net loss of over a million and a half to 
the province. In the case of the United Pro- 
vinces there were 1,400,000 emigrants as against 
a little over 400,000 immigrants with a net 
loss of nearly a million. Madras lost nearly 
a quarter of a million and Rajputana 625,000. 

Within the Provinces. — It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district. 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour foroe. 

In Bombay, according to the Census Report 
for the year 1921 the percentage of the total 
population which had actually been born in 
the City has steadily declined at each census. 
In 1872 the percentage of the persons born in 
Bombay to total population was 31*1, in 1891 


25, in 1911 19‘6 and in 1921, 16. An important 
point, however, to remember in considering 
these figures is the fact that, whenever possible, 
workers send their wives to their native places 
for purposes of confinement. Many of those 
returned in the Census as having been born 
outside the city are not really fresh immigrants 
in the strictest sense of the term because they 
are the off-spring of the parents already residing 
in tho city. According to tho figures given in 
the 1921 Census Report for the numbers 
of immigrants into Bombay city it is 
seen that 235,566 or 20 per cent, of a 
total population of 1,175,914 came from the 
Ratnagiri District. Poona district supplied 
89,231, Kathiawar 72,435 and Satara 65,953. 
Among the provinces which contribute to the 
population of Bombay City the United Pro- 
vinces comes first with 70,911. The sex ratio 
is only 525 females to 1,000 males as compared 
witli a ratio in the Presidency as a whole of 
919 females to 1,000 males. The figure of 625 
for Bombay City may be compared with the big 
non-industrial city of Poona whero the figure 
is 912. In a recent enquiry made by the La- 
bour Otticc into the length of service of mill 
workers which covered 1,400 millhands it was 
found that not one of them had been born in 
Bombay City, 63 per cent, were born in the 
Konkan and 27 per cent, in the Deccan, the 
remainder coming from different parts of the 
country. 

Certain figures regarding birthplaces of the 
workers in Ahmedabad were obtained during 
the Family Budget investigation conducted 
there by the Labour Office m the year 1926. 
These figures together with those obtained at 
the Census of 1921 and enquiries made from 
Mill Officers and the Labour Union officials at 
Ahmedabad show that the cotton mill workers 
of Ahmedabad come from different places in 
the proportion of 20 per cent, from the City 
itself, 25 per cent, fiom the Ahmedabad district 
excluding the City, 20 per cent, from Baroda 
State, 10 per cent, from Rajputana, 10 per cent, 
from the Gujarat Division excluding the above, 
5 per cent, each from Kathiawar, the Deccan 
and the Konkan combined, and from other 
places including the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Madras, etc. 

In Sholapur the labour force is mainly local 
and it is immigrant to a very small extent. 
The figures collected as a result of the Family 
Budget Enquiry conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay in that 
centre in the year 1925 show that 60 per cent, 
of cotton mill workers in the City were bom in 
Sholapur, 32 per cent, in the Deccan and about 
8 per cent, in the rest of India. 

Calcutta, like Bombay, relies on imported 
labour. But the imported labour there docs 
not come from the same province as in Bombay 
but from other provinces. This is mainly due 
to three reasons. Firstly, the fertility, of the land 
in Bengal ; secondly the immobility of labour 
and lastly the aversion of the average Bengalee 
to factory work. 
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The Census figures of 1921 show that just 
less than a quarter of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Cossipore, Maniktolah, Tollygunge, the South 
Suburbs, Garden Beach, and Howrah were 
bom in the city while rather less than a quarter 
or 22*25 per cent, were born in the neighbour- 
ing areas of 25-Parganaa and Howrah, and that 
rather more than half were bom further afield. 
Nearly 85 per cent, came from other provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa supplied nearly one in five, 
and the United Provinces one in ten of the 
total population of the City. 183 females 
accompanied every 1,000 males from Bihar 
and Orissa, 327 to 1,000 from the United Pro- 
vinces and 813 females to every 1,000 males 
from Madras. In the other mill towns of 
Bengal only about one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation was born in the area surrounding the 
towns. In Titagarh, a compact manufactur- 
ing area, no less than 00 per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants were born outside Bengal. The figures 
for the number of females to 1,000 males in 
Calcutta were 552 in 1872, 556 in 1881, 526 in 
1891, 507 in 1901, 475 in 1911 and 470 in 1921. 
This is very largely due to the inllux of single 
male workers who have left their families 
behind. 

The position of Jamshedpur in many respects 
is unique in India. What was a dense jungle 
a little more than twenty years ago is now a 
town of over 100,000 inliabitants and a great 
industrial area. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Limited is not only an employer of 
labour, but is also landlord and provides Muni- 
cipal services. The operatives in the Iron and 
Steel works are drawn from every province 
of India and from a very large number of dis- 
tricts. On the 6th July 1929 out of a total 
labour force of 15,917 persons employed, 5,191) 
came from all districts in Bihar and Orissa, 
3,810 from the United Provinces, 2,076 from 
Bengal, 1,327 from the Central Provinces, 
1,482 from the Punjab and the North West 
Frontier Province, 839 from Madras, 319 from 
Bombay, 275 from Assam and 221 from inde- 
pendent States and foreign countries. 

In the Jliaria coalfields a committee appointed 
in 1917 found that 15 per cent, of colliery 
labour was settled and that most of it was 
Santall labour, 75 per cent, came for weeks or 
months together and lived in Dhowras provided 
at the mines, and that there was no sign of a 
labour force divorced from agriculture coming 
into existence. 


Cawnpore, the principal industrial town of 
the United Provinces, is In a very curious 
position. It not only imports labour for 
the various industries which are to be found 
there, but also exports it to surrounding dis- 
tricts and to other provinces. Any shortage 
of labour that it experiences is satisfied from 
the densely populated districts which surround 
the city. 


The mobility of Indian labour is of consider- 
able advantage to the agricultural population 
as it helps to relieve the Increasing pressure on 
the laud. In India the movement of labour 


between province and province is entirely 
unrestricted by Government with the exception 
of the movement of labour from certain pro- 
vinces to eight districts in Assam, viz., L&knim 
pnr, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darning, Xamrup, 
Golpara, Cachar and Sylhet. These districts 
are known as labour districts and under the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act No. VI of 
1921 as amended by Act XI of 1908, Act VIII 
of 1915, Act XI of 1916, Act XXXVIII of 1920 
(Devolution Act) and Act XXXI of 1927, the 
provinces of Madras, Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam can, by notification In the local 
oificial Gazette, “prohibit all persons from 
recruiting, engaging, inducing or assisting any 
native of India or any specified class of natives 
of India to emigrate from the whole or any 
specified part of the province to any labour 
district or any specified portion of any labour 
district, cither absolutely or otherwise than in 
accordance with such of the provisions of the 
Act as may be specified.’* 

The following are the main types of migration 
of Indian Labour : — 

(1) Casual migration consisting of move- 

ments between adjacent villages; 

(2) Temporary movements of labour on 

works of construction or by exigencies 
of trade or the Htresa of famine, busi- 
ness journeys, pilgrimages, etc.; 

(3) Periodic migration owing to the seasonal 

demands for agricultural labour; 

(4) Semi-permanent migration when the 

inliabitants of one place migrate to 
another for trade, but return at inter- 
vals to their native place where they 
sometimes even leave their families 
and spend their declining years; and 

(5) Permanent migration where economic 

or other reasons have caused a perma- 
nent displacement of population. 

In the first three cases the emigrants invari- 
ably return to tlieir villages. In the fourth 
and fifth cases the majority of workers return 
for a short visit after two or three years, but 
there is a considerable minority which has 
settled down at the industrial centres in which 
they have worked. Evidence is, however, 
overwhelming that owing to the home loving 
cliaractcr of the Indian worker he seldom or 
never breaks his contact with his village home . 
The number of workmen of rural origin who 
have severed their connexion with their village 
and with agriculture is very small and is usually 
confined to such skilled workers as have left 
their homes permanently to settle in the import- 
ant centres of factory industry. As the large 
majority of workers return home annually or 
biennially there is little disturbance of family 
life, except in the case of Assam where the 
system of recruitment now in force directly 
encourages the importation of families, and 
women are almost as numerous as men in the 
residential labour population on the tea estates. 
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RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject. 

Recruitment, except in the case of special 
Apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates. The difficulties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 

The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. Ho 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted- 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
the peasant in a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements, which are absent in 
the village. The essence of the system is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer in order to enable him to free himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties. The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with the interest, which Is 
generally calculated at an exorbitant rate. 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor. 
The latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances, 
which Imwever are made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an o|>erntive already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours. He is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them. Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion. On the other hand, it does not infrequently 
happen especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
that the Sardar remitspereonswhoare lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they imagined. 
It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of recniit- 
ment which is gradually gaining in importance 
over the other two methods. The news of the very 


muchhighcrratcs of wages paid In towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous aB he has no idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment. 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of flnding employment 
in the mills. But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easy matter. The employer docs not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour In 
the department. The latter takes the place of 
the contractor anil exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
lalwurer. It would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
lalmur is recruited by means of Sardars. The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms his 
gang. He lias to pay the labour bucksheesh, 
khoraki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 
from the contractor or from the Company 
concerned. At the Bhowra tsollicry advances 
varying from Its. 3 to Its. 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never If the gang maintains good attendance 
at work. The Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally lie is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang. 
Independent recruiters are paid at 0 pics per tub 
raised. In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as they are called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual Jalourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed. Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements are selected 
by the officer in charge. No outside recruit- 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications being 
required and no applicants indng available, the 
post is advertised In a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
in other industries. In tho case of workshop- 
men, a trade test is generally given and in every 
ease a medical examination has to be gone 
through. Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Railways. The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases ase similar. 
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Recruitment (or Assam. — It has already 
been stated that the Assam tea industry is the 
only industry which is controlled in its rocruit- 
mont of Indian Labour. Other industries, and 
even the tea industry in the Duars, Darjeeling 
and Madras Presidency are free from Govern- 
mental control. There is a considerable body 
of opinion in favour of freeing the Assam tea 
industry from control, but the Indian Tea Asso- 
cation is not only not in favour of tills but has 
definitely urged that Government control should 
oontinue. The Association contend that if 
recruiting were free, abuses would arise as they 
did in the past from the competitive spending 
of money to secure labour. There apjiears 
little doubt that if control were removed, all the 
abuses which were associated with the Arkaii 
system of recruitment would be revived. 

The present system of recruitment is controlled 
by Act VI of 1901 called the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act, 1901, as amended by Act XI 
of 1908, Act VILI of 19 L5, Act XI of 1915, Act 
XXXVIII of 1920 (Devolution Act) and Act 
XXXI of 1927. The Act extends to the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Pro- 
vinces, Central Provinces, Madras and Assam. 
In the Bombay Presidency Act No. VI of 1901 
is not enforced. There the Government of 
Bombay have allowed recruitment provided 
the emigrants are produced before a Magistrate. 
The most important provision of tho Amending 
Act of 1915 is the abolition of tho system of 
recruitment by contractors, and their recruiters, 
commonly known as Arkatls. In all recruiting 
areas, where the provisions of Act VI of 1901 
are in operation, except the local areas in which 
recruitment is prohibited by notification under 
section 3, recruitment is carried out only through 
the medium of garden sirdars, under the provi- 
sions of Chapter IV, working under a local 
agent duly licensed under section 61 of the Act. 
The only recruiter now recognised is the sirdar 
who must himself engage tho coolies. Any 
arrangement for the direct supply of coolies to a 
tea estate by a contractor or for the supply to 
sirdars of coolies collected through the agency 
of a contractor or arkati would be illegal and would 
render every person who is a party to such an 
arrangement liable to proseaution and punish- 
ment under section 164 of the Act. Even un 


ABSENTEEISM AND 

Though there is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated witli 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than his prototype in other countries. 
Ho has yet to got himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he Unds 
himself. The reasons for his absence arc not 
always connected witli his love of rest 
but in many oases absence is duo to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
difficulties, etc. The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work have been 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing. 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
u further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
yoar. In addition, he receives the weekly 


employer cannot himself legally engage labour 
in a recruiting district ; he must do so through 
the agency of his garden sirdars. In the Bombay 
Presidency, agents other than garden sirdars are 
allowed. 

Latest Statistics. — The Annual Report on 
the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1931 has been 
published. The Report shows that tho total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
50,555 as against 58,150 in the previous year. 
The average of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult recruit fell In 24 and rose in 
9 agencies as compared with the preceding 
year. No cases occurred in which tho local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis- 
creet in the matter of giving advances to sirdars. 
Tho total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences in connexion with recruitment was 
09 as compared with 107 in the previous year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was one Rupee per head during 1929-30. The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Its. 69,110. 

Reforms Sn the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry. — In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Millowncrs’ Associa- 
tion havo instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instead 
of tho existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers. Tho introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service has also been recommended. 
The certificates are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitment, the men presenting them- 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates. Notices are to bo 
posted at all mills stating (a) that all persons 
will be engaged by the Manager or by the head 
of tho department concerned, and (b) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed. 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
possibility of employing labour officers who will 
be rosiHHisible for the direct recruitment of 
labour and for welfare work generally. 


LABOUR TURNOVER. 

holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year. Tho question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 
The Board came to tho conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should bo a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained In each department, except the 
weaving. The Board said “The percentage of 
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extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but wo were given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent.” 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 


industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts. If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on days imme- 
diately following pay day. The following two 
tables give the figures for percentage absen- 
teeism for the first 11 months of the year 
1931. 


Percentage Absenteeism in the Textile Industry. 


Month. 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Sholapur. 

Broach. 

January 


1057 

401 

15*89 

t 

February 


9*68 

4-30 

16*38 

6*18 

March 


9*24 

4-76 

18*39 

6*15 

April . . 


9-53 

439 

17*66 

0*60 

May .. .. 


9-38 

463 

18‘91 

8*47 

June . . 


8-98 

397 

15*12 

8*04 

July 


8-79 

3*S4 

13*61 

8*13 

August 


8*88 

4*32 

20*69 

10*62 

September 


9*33 

4*40 

15 00 

10*69 

October 


1111 

4*06 

00 

is* 

t 

November 


1*21 

4-90 

16- 12 

t 


t Information not available. 


In the Electrical and Mechanical Departments 
of Railways, absenteeism generally amounts 
from 10 to 11 per cent. As in cotton mills, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day. In Railways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts to 2* 50 per cent. 

Labour Turnover. — A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results in a high rate of labour turnover. There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India. In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7*89 years. In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factoriesit roughly amounted to about 30 months. 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Pench Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years' continuous service to their credit. In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
loroo in any one year. One to two years is on 


an average the period of employment of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The total 
labour turnover during normal working for tlie 
three yoars 1925, 1926 and 1927, in the same 
Works amounted to 36* 6 per cent., 31 *3 per cent, 
and 24’1‘per cent, respectively. In the Indian 
Cable and Company in Bihar and Orissa, how- 
ever, skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent, annually. In one of the mills at 
Cawnpore the average period of continuous 
service amouted to 8*87 years. 

The Labour Office conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City in 1927-28. A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of the Labour Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers. Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiiy and the total 
number of schedules ucccpted for final tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of the 1,348 workers, 088 or 73*29 per cent, 
were men and 360 or 26* 71 per cent, were women. 

Nearly 21 per cent, of the operatives began 
work in the mills before the 15th year, 88 per 
cent, between the 15th and the 20th year, 32 
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per cent, between the 20th and the 30tb year and 
the remaining 9 per cent. Joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Sixty-three per cent, of the workers were 
horn in the Konkan and 27 per cent, in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
country, Hot a single worker gave iiis place 
of origin as Bombay City. 

About 48 per cent, of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent, served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent, had served 
in 4 or more mills. The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 1&. The 
cause of leaving the mills was “ for going to 
native place” in 26 per cent, cases, “ low wages 
and for bettering prospects” in 21 per cent, cases, 
“cabsence due to illness” in 14 per cent, cases 
and “retrenchment” in 10 per cent, cases. 
Other causes for leaving mills wens unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 

The approximate period of total service (includ - 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37*54 per cent, cases, 

5 to 10 years in 23*37 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
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The conditions of factory labour until 1913 | 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, as amended in 1891. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Local Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children. A mid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved By stem of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions. The hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half ; their employment between 8 p.m, and 
5 a.m. was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked by shifts. The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below the age of 
1 4 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night-time was forbidden ; children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed. Provision 
waB made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XII of 1911. This Act extended the 
definition of “ factory” so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
year; shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. It alBO contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
Introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable only to textile factories. The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
f‘ our8 were not worked except in textile factories. 

J he Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restriction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
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years in 15*88 per cent, cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9*13 per cent, cases and more than 20 years in 
14*08 per cent, cases. The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 in the 
caRe of operatives with less than 5 years' service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years' service. 
In the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45. 

The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46*51 per cent, cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24*26 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13*95 per cent, cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7*20 per cent, cases. In the remaining 8*08 
per cent, cases the actual service was more than 
20 years. 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the ago group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years. In the age group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent, of the workers had served for less than 5 
yoars and 19 per cent, for a period of 5 to 10 
years. Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
five service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 

FACTORIES. 

exceptions, “ no person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day.” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no person may be employed 
before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children). 

The Act* now in force- — The ratification by 
India of tlie Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911. This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours' 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc. The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a difficulty which had arisen in con- 
nection with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday. The experience gained during the 
three years which immediately followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles followed_in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act; but several administrative 
difficulties had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act — one such difficulty relating 
i to Section 21 which provided for intervals. 

Local Governments were asked in June 1923 to 
: consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
j of India any difficulties which might have ariaen 
in connection with other provisions. On 
reoeipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
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Inspectors of Factories was convened. The 
conference recommended a number of alterations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
to make for smoother working. The 
FactoriesAmendmentActof 1920 was, therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 
Governments. The more important alterations 
effected include the widening of the definition 
of “ factories” so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such establishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc., the 
prevention of the issue of age certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion, even by men, in cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work is attended by danger to the operatives ; 
a clearer definition of the i>erIod8 prescribed for 
intervals of rest ; and, while still preventing the 
employment of children in two factories on the 
same day, the jiermltting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided that the 
timits for hours of work were not exceeded. 

Honrs of Work* — The Indian Factories Act 
rescribes a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
ours of work in factories and provides for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holiday. Section 28 
of the Act provides that no person shall be employ- 
ed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one day; and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed in a factory for more 
than 00 hours in any one week. Section 21 
of the Act makes it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for eacli person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 0 hours, or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exceeding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 0 hours worked generally. With the previ- 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the rest 
Interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he is not em- 
ployed for more than 8£ hours on each working 
day and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously. For children, Section 23 
(c) provides that no child shall be employed 
in a factory for more than 0 hours in any one day. 
Section 21 ( b ) provides that for each child work- 
ing more than 5 } hours in any one day a period 
of reBt of not less than half an hour shall be given 
and the period of rest has to be so fixed that no 
child shall be required to work continuously for 
more than 4 hours. Sections 23 (6) and 24 (a) 
further provide that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factory before half past five 
o'clock in the morning or after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed in such circumstances 
as may be prescribed. Under the provisions of 
Section 20 every Manager of a factory has to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employed in such factory and no person 
it allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours. The Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces are the only Local Govern- 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be employed in more 


than one factory on the same day. The rules 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
I nspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such employment if lie is satisfied that the 
adults concerned are not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
received the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 of the Act. In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular period, every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
work and the nature of their respective emploj - 
rnent. 

The latest statistics available in connection 
with the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act are for 1929. The data published in 
connection with the normal weekly hours 
of work show that for the whole of British 
India men were required to work for more than 
54 hours a week in 4,791 factories, above 
48 and not above 54 in 1,008 factories, and 
not above 48 hours per weuk in 2,164 factories. 
In the case of those factories employing women 
3,067 required female workers to work for more 
than 54 hours per week whereas 1,723 fixed 
their hours at below 48 per week. 058 factories 
had hours above 48 but not above 54. Out of 
the 1,314 factories employing children, 452 had 
hours below 30 for children and 802 above 30 
but not above 30 — the maximum permitted by 
the Act. The details in connection with the 
various provinces will be found in summary 
form in the All-India Factories Keports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Btqtorts 
themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries. 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act. Hours of work in railway work- 
shops in all provinces are generally average 8 per 
day and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week. 

Employment of Children. — By the Amend- 
ing Act of 1926 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12. Section 23 of the Act provides 
that no child shall be employed in any factory 
unless lie is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate. Further, no child 
is allowed to be employed in any factory before 
half past five o’clock in the morning or after 
seven o’clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than six hours in anyone 
day. The number of children employed in 
factories during the years 1921 to 1929 is shown 
in the following table : — 


Year. 

Total. 

1922 1 

07,658 

1923 1 

74,620 

1924 

72,581 

1925 

68,725 

1920 

00,094 

1927 

57,502 

1928 

60,911 

1929 

46,843 
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An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67,058 to 74,620 in 1923. 
This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam width employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time in that year. Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
restrictions for children. 

There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of children employed. In the textile mills 
in Bombay City there are none. 

Employment of Women. — The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
1921 to 1929 has increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 employed in 1929. 
The large increase in the employment of women 
is due partly to the restrictions imposed on the 
employment of children and partly to the 
inclusion within the scope of the Act of all quasi- 
agrieuitural factories, for example, in the tea 
gardens which are dependent on female labour 
to a larger extent than other factories. An 
important change which the revision of 1922 
made in connection with the employment of 
women was tho repeal of Section 27 of the 
Act of 1911 which permitted the employment 
of women at night in ginning factories. In 
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view of this amendment the Government of 
India considered that they were in a position to 
ratify the Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women during the night adopted by the 
First International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in 1919 without undertaking any 
further legislation. 

Overtime. — Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act provides that In those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
no person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than 60 hours in any one week, every person 
employed in such a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week shall be paid, In respect of 
overtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
normally paid. In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime is paid for at normal rates up to 60 
hours ]>er week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours. Some factories, 
however, pay cither the full time and a quarter 
rate to lie granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtime worked over and above the normal 
daily hours or even grant higher rates irrespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 hours under the 
Act. No detailed statistics are available to 
show the number of workers who were paid 
overtime during any particular period except in 
the case of a few Railways and some of the 
larger industrial organisations. 

N MINES. 


The conditions of employment of labour in 
mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the 1st July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and it provided for the maintenance of 


an Inspecting staff, but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour. 

Number of Mine* — The following table gives 
the mini tier of mines which came under the Act 
each year, classified according to tho minerals 
raised : — 


Year. 

Number of mines. 

Total 
Number 
of all 
mines. 

Coal. 

Mica. 

Manganese. 

Tin and 
Wolfram. 

Other 

minerals. 

1924 







1925 

846 

513 

186 

87 

172 

1,804 

1926 

810 

571 

214 

204 

212 

2,011 

1927 

722 

601 

221 

210 

143 

1,897 

1928 

644 

630 

220 

200 

298 

1,992 

1929 

556 

674 

184 

203 

331 

1,948 

1930 

548 

493 

125 

186 

375 

1,732 


Number employed .—The number of persons employed in mines during the years 1924-1928 
were as follows : — 


Year. 

Total No. of 
mines which 
came under the 
Act. 

Number of persons employed. 

Below Ground. 

Above Ground. 

Total. 



167,719 

90,498 

258,217 

1924 

1,804 

169,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1925 

2,011 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1926 

1,897 

196,341 

72,949 

209,290 

1927 

1,992 

197,398 

70,278 

267,671 

1928 

1,948 

199,908 

69,793 

209,701 

1929 

1,732 

191,935 

69,752 ! 

201,067 
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The sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1920 to 1929 was at 
shown below : — 


Year. 

j Number of males employed. 

Number of females employed. 

Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the Bur- 
face. 

Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur- 
face. 

1926 

86,343 

43,306 

51,967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1927 

86,760 

50,028 

53,003 

31,850 

27,697 

19,046 

1928 

86,155 

51,005 

52,430 

31,785 

28,453 

17,843 

1929 

92,850 

54,235 

51,954 

24,089 

28,728 

17,839 


Labour on Railways. — All railway work- 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act. The Indian railways employ 
nearly a quarter of a million workers in other 
occupations for which no provisions regarding 
control of hours of work, etc., have yet been 
made by legislation. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 00-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed in factories, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as may be 
specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority. The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
11 in any one day and to 60 in any one week. 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
in respect of colliery staff. Both these restric- 
tions apply to factories and mines controlled 
by railway administrations. The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of railway 
organisation has been found to be a problem 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged investigations. Orders were 
issued by the Bailway Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adopted for station 
staff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains. The Indian Railway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 


Directors of the lines managed by companies. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aim at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions do not adequately fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
the ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail- 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor- General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in the autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee. 

Working of overtime on Indian railways is 
more prevalent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months in the year, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital; and 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges which necessi- 
tate continuous work. Usually overtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand. 

Seamen. — The Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, provides that no seaman shall be 
" signed on" for service on a ship unless he enters 
into a contract in the manner specified with the 
Master of the ship. All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 

J uesence of a Shipping Master. The agreement 
orms contain the rules and regulations provided 
for under the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which may be inflicted for the 
breach thereof. 
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In most industrial concerns in India work in 
connection with building, loading and unloading 
carting receiving, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision is either difficult 
or costly is given out on contract. In the textile 
mills industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres. In the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
work in the Mixing and Waste Room and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department, in the 
Drawing in Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract in various mills. In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given. Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways. 
This will be dealt with separately lower down. 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows. 

In the coal mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac- 


tors are employed by a large number of collieries 
to provide the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons. The contractors 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons. In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because the contractor has difficulties in main- 
taining his labour supply. The extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal fields is raised on the contract system. 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 90 per cent, 
of the coal raised in the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coal fields is raised by 
contract labour. In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal. The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT* 


The problems connected with unemployment 
In India are quite different from the problems 
which have arisen in highly industrialised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Oermany. In the latter countries 
labourisdividedinto two fairly distinct dasses(l) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression In industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
cerns cannot fall back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood. It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent, of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
ture. This does not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment. Consider- 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails. Even during 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are usually parts of the country 
where the rainfall is deficient and there Is not 
enough scope for the employment of all the 
labour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before In the history of India. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the questions 
connected with famine relief in this section. 
The point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agricultural character of 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon. 

Speaklnggenerally.thelndianlabourermigrates 
to industrial centres when ho flndB that the 
yield of the laud in his nativo place is not 
sufficient to maintain all the members of his 
family, A certain percentage of the workers 
employed in industry temporarily give u p their 
employment during the sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting seasons. During periods 
of depression in trade and industry, industrial 
workers released from employment fallback upon 
agriculture and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the population on the land . If the depression 
iu trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress is enormous. Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
t0 Place it where it is required. The Govern- 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the IaBt ten years, but 
opinion is unanimous that owing to the 
preponderatingly agricultural character of 


Indian labour it is practically impossible 
to devise any satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Employment Exchanges. 

India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and aB such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. The con- 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
by the First International Labour Conference 
held in Washington in 1919. Each Member 
ratifying this Convention was required — 

(i) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, Including 
reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment ; 

(ii) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees, 
including representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies ; 

(tit) where systems of insurance against 
unemployment have been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to be agreed upon 
between the members concerned. Whereby work- 
ers belonging to one Member and working In the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter. 

In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a Recommendation which advocated— 

(a) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
for profit ; 

(b) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance ; and 

(c) the execution of public works as far aB 
practicable during periods of unemployment and 
in districts most affected by it. 

The draft Convention was ratified by India 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neces- 
sary “ in order to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standing ” to explain at some length the peculiar 
position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the difficulties connected with a complete rati- 
fication by India owing to the predominently 
agricultural character of the country. The 
Government of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on the question arising out of the 
draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
invited views on the following points — 

(f) Advisability of creating Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in congested areas to facilitate 
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the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour. 

( ii ) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in Connexion with recruitment 
for Assam. 

(tit) Advisability of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those in search 
Of employment. 

(tv) Advisability of appointing Committees, 
representing employers and workers to advise 
on matters concerning the operation of Public 
Employment Agencies. 

(t>) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies which charge fees or 
which carry on their business for profit. The 
replies of the local Governments indicated that 
in most provinces the demand for labour exceeded 
the supply, that, even in provinces from 
which there was a large migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand* that the establishment 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the people. With regard to the re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would be 
risky. On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India. In the circum- 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Becommendation concerning unemployment. 

Bdddle*dau unemployment- — In recent 
years unemployment among the educated 
middle classes has been assuming alarming 
proportions and has attracted widespread public 
attention. In January 1926, a Kesolu- 
tlon was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
the following terms : — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-official majority 
to Investigate into the problem of unemployment 
in general, and among the educated classes in 
particular, and devise suitable remedies, 
whether by a Bystem of industrial and technical 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by offering encourage- 
ment to the starting of new industries, or by 
opening new avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means; and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible. ” 


Similar ltesolutions were also passed in sonic 
of the local Legislative Councils. The Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
in India. As a result of the ltesolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments. The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that. 
“ there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ” ; whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows : — 

“ The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which lie can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this, is the fact 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small.” 

Jute and Cotton Mill Industries-— In 

the jute mil] industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during the last tw'o or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system. It is estimated that on the BingJe 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent, less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes uo trouble has been reported 
witli regard to unemployment. In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of about 140, 00U 
workers employed, approximately 10,000 have 
been thrown out of employment on account of 
the introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 
sides of a spinning frame instead of one and 
where the ordinary two ioom weaver is required 
to tend tliree looms. The Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee dealt with this aspect of 
the question in their report and they recom- 
mended the creation of an Out-of-Work .Donation 
Fund. Tills has been dealt with in the summary 
given with regard to the findings of this Com- 
mittee in the Section on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. Owing to depression in trade several 
cotton mills were being compelled either to 
close down completely or to work with partial 
complements. Owing to the Boycott movement, 
however, since. October 1930 the cotton industry 
is again showing signs of considerable improve- 
ment and many of the mills which had dosed 
down during the year have again started 
working with full complements. Not only an 
the mills working with full complements but 
many are working a night shift. In October 
1931, 22 mills in Bombay were working a night 
shift and 15 in Ahmcdabad. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
Statistics for 1929. — The numbers of acci- 


dents classified according to fatal, serious and 
minor in each of the British Provinces in India 
in the year 1929 are shown in the following 
table : — 


Province. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Madras 

20 

350 

1,179 

1,558 

Bombay 

51 

1,421 

4,810 

6,282 

Bengal 

79 

1,391 

3,070 

4,540 

United Provinces 

10 

205 

1,569 

1,790 

Punjab 

14 

47 

929 

990 

Burma 

20 

351 

1,617 

1,988 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

492 

1,650 

2,163 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

15 

69 

247 

331 

Assam 

3 

44 

33 

80 

North- West Frontier Province 



1 

1 

Baluchistan 



24 

24 

Ajmer-Merwara 

"i 

*7 

239 

247 

Delhi 


3 

29 

32 

Bangalore and Coorg 



182 

182 

Total 

240 

4,389 

15,579 

20,.’ 08 

Total for the year 1928 . . 

264 

3,494 

12,590 

16,348 


The explanation generally offered for the 
increase is that the Workmen’s Comj>ensationAct 
is operating as an inducement both for work- 
people and employers to report accident more 
frequently than in the past. But the increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggists that the 
problem is a serious one and that an organised 
“safety iirst ” campaign is very desirable in 
India. Some progress along these lines has been 
made in Bombay in the mills and on the railways. 

Factory Inspection. — The administrations 
of the Indian Factories Act is entrusted to Fac- 
tory lusjicctors in each province. Where 
breaches of the Act are discovered the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All 
provineess except Assam have Factories De- 
partments. In the Bombay Presidency tlie 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 
City. An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmcdabad. The Woman In- 
spector has headquarters in Bombay but lias 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women. 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
•u India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories. Full time Certifying Surgeons are sta- 
tioned in Bombay and Alimedabad. They have 
been appointed as Divisional Inspectors with 
powers under the Health and Sanitary sections 
of the Factories Act. They have also been 
granted powers under the provisions of the 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. The Director 


and Assistant Directors of Public Health have 
also been appointed as Divisional Inspectors 
under the Health and Sanitary sections of the 
Act. Their reports are sent to the Chief Ins- 
pector who passes orders on the same. Local 
Magistrates in the districts have cx-oflicio 
powers under the Employment sections of the 
Act. 

Reporting of accidents- — Section 34 of the 
Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to Ills work in the 
factory during the 48 hours next after the oc- 
currence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious i.e., accidents which prevent 
a person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor, arc to be reported to tho Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and, 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station. It 
is the duty of tiie Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of umi the reponsibllity for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Burma. 
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Accident Pmiotion. — The chief influences 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents; 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions ; and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act. In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
“ Safety- First” measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc. but no 
serious attempt has been made in the shape 
of a "Safety-First” campaign except in the 
case of a few solitary instances. In some 
rovlnces the first three resolutions adopted 
y the eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference have been communicated 
to all industrial concerns. In the Bombay 
Presidency the Mill owners Mutual Insurance 
Association have recognised the value of safety 
posters as an aid in the reduction of accidents 
and have undertaken the preparation of some 
posters for the textile industry. The posters 
illustrate the danger of carding machines at 
the front plate either during or after the 
shifting prooess, dangers at the underside 
of the lickers-in, dangers of wearing unsuitable 
clothing and the danger from careless 
sweeping under ring frames. 

The railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda in “ Safety-First ” work in all 
departments. These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factories Act) aB well. In order to present a 
complete picture of this work on railways the 
work done for railway workshops will be dealt 
with under Hallways. Perhaps the best 
known instance where first class “Safety -First” 
work is being carried on in India is that done 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jam- 
shedpur. The Company has since 1920 subs- 
cribed to the British Industrial Safety-First 
Association and has installed notice boards 
all over the plant exhibiting the posters supplied 
by that Association. Tire literature received 
from the Association has also been circulated 
broadcast throughout the works. 

First-Aid and Medical Relief. — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessibles 
positions, of first-aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
500 and more operatives. MoBt of the facto- 
ries are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but mauy of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 
are easily available in cases of accidents. In 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
boxes with first-aid supplies are maintained in 
each department and two first-aid hospitals 
in different parts of the plant are staffed with 
doctors and compounders in readiness to render 
first-aid to injured persons. 

Mbits. — The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor* General in Council to 


frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p). Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. 
The Governor- General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallife- 
rous Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines. These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates; for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials ; for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives ; and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 

Railway*,— The Railway Department con- 
ducts an intensive ‘‘Safety-First” propaganda 
every year which embraces the following 
among other activities : — 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e.g., on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workslio ps . 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the year 1926-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
throughout the line on certain 
railways. 

(3) Photographs and special articles are 

published in the Railway magazines 
for the instruction of the staff. 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 

to take the opportunity, while visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First ”. 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 

(6) A “Safety-First” film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways. The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A “Safety-First” pamphlet haB been 



railway administrations. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 

came into force on July 1st, 1924. The 
Act as passed by the Legislature covers ten 
classes of workmen. Some of these, such as 
members of Are brigade, telegraph and tele- 
phone linesmen, sewage workers and tramway* 
men are small, and as the definition of seamen 
is limited to those employed on certain 
inland vessels, only a very small proportion of 
Indian seamen come under the Act. Compensa- 
tion for seamen, however, has been secured by 
agreement betwe en the Government of India and 
t.her foreign steamship companies, under which 
tiie latter agree to the insertion in the ships 
articles of a clause whereby the companies 
agree to pay compensation to injured Indian 
seamen on the same basis as if they were cove- 
red by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided by Commissioners of Workmens’ 
Compensation in India. An Indian seaman 
employer on a British ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to above does away with the practical 
dittieultes which would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
or other foreign courts. The five important 
classes covered are the workers in factories, 
mines, docks and on railways, practically 
all of whom are included and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey. The most 
important classes excluded altogether are 
agricultural workers and domestic servants. 
Non-manual labourers getting more than 
its. 300 a month are excluded, except on the 
railways. Power is taken to include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declared by the 
Governor-General in Council, as hazardous 
"coupations. Compensation is to be given 
as in the English Act, for personal hi jury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment. It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled diseases, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises 
“ solely and directly ” from the employments. 
Ehe diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, 
lead poisoning and phosphorous poisoning. 
Whether compensation can be claimed for dis- 
eases other than those scheduled is doubtful, 
hut the list is made capable of extension. Mer- 
eury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
hy notification, dated 28th September 1926. 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning workmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh 
international Labour Conference held at Geneva 
lu 1926, which has been ratified by India, 


necessary changes were made in sub -section 
(2) of section 3 and in the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule III of the 
Act. Certain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and In connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in and 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by noti- 
fication issued by the Governor-General in 
Council in exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (3) of section 2 of the Act. 

The Amending Act of 1929-* — With a view to 
revise the Act so as to amend those Sections or 
parts of Sections which were admittedly defective 
and to introduce changes which were likely to 
raise no important controversial questions and 
which would be generally recognised as improve- 
ments, the Government of India Introduced 
into the Legislative Assembly on 21st September 
1928, a Bill further to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1923. The main 
features of this Amending Act are (1) that 
the discriminating restrictions placed on 
workmen employed In the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen- 
sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement lias been removed ; (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Hs. 50 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should he paid through the Commis- 
sioner ; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, i.e., less 
than Rs. 10 have been done away with ; (4) 
provision is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability ; (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
impersonation or other improper means : and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (n) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or ( b) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mall guard, Borter or 
van peon in the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas as 
a rig-builder, driller, driller’s helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes in oil 
wells or (e) employed in any occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 

In February 1931 tha Act was further extend- 
ed to cover workmen engaged in the construc- 
tion etc. of aerial ropeways. 
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Statistics — The statistics regarding cases of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
disposed of under the Act have been collected was about 6£ lakhs of rupees in 1925, 8J lakhs 
and published since 1st July 1924 on which in 1926 and 11 lakhs each In 1927 and in 1928 
date the Act came into force. These statistics ami 12| lakhs in 1929. The following table 
relate to the more important classes of workers, shows the number of cases, classified by nature 
i.e., workers in factories, mines and docks and of injuries, and the amounts of compensation 
on railways and tramways. The total amount paid in each year ainoe 1924 : — 



Number of Cases. 

Amount of Compensation paid for. 

Year. 

Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal Cases. 

Non-Fatal 

Cases. 

All Cases. 

1924 •— 

Adults 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

Rs. 

82,085 

Its. 

60,248 

Rs. 

1,48,333 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925— 





Adults 

583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

0,41,530 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1020— 






Adults 

631 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,320 

Minors 

3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927- 






Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Minors 

6 

30 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

1928- 






Adults 

819 

15,898 

16,717 

6,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,01,251 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

, 4,479 

1929- 





Adults 

886 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

12,57,763 

Minors 

2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 


• The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from 1st July to 31st December. 


The following tables Bet out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commissioners in each year:— 


Year. 

No. of Applications 
disposed of. 

Number of contested 
Cases. 

Percentage of con- 
tested cases to total 
disposed of. 

1924 

92 

14 

15*2 

1925 

539 

100 

18‘6 

1926 

835 

198 

237 

1927 

1,223 

281 

229 

1928 

1,300 

309 

23' 7 

1929 

1,107 

278 

25'27 


The details of agreements (i) disposed of, (ii) registered as filed and (in) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each year : — 


Year. 

Number of Agreements. 

Disposed of. 

Registered as 
filed. 

f 

1 Registered after 
j modification. 

Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 

1924 

41 

33 

1 

7 

1925 

399 

390 

3 

6 

1926 

591 

583 

5 

3 

1927 

701 

682 

12 

7 

1928 

887 

855 

25 

7 

1929 

949 

931 

11 

7 
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Effect ob Industry. — A compulsory system 
of workmen's compensation enhances the 
cost of production but not to any appre- 
ciable extent. In the case of coal mines, the 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not [ 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vide para I 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee, ! 
1926). However, the owners of many of the! 
small coal mines have been compelled to close I 
down their mines due mainly to the severe [ 
depression with which the industry has been 
faced. In the Punjab the proprietors of the ; 
coal mines in the Jhelum District are reported j 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed | 
by the miners under the Act as some of them ! 
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have had to pay as compensation on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident Insurance. 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the country and the most import- 
ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta, 
and Madras. In these provinces and in Bombay 
insurance is widely resorted to by the employers 
but In the other Provinces accident insurance 
does not appear to have made much progress. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing Indus- l sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police.” 
trial employers in India to-day is that connected i Owing to its limited powers and the various 
with the housing of the labour which they j difficulties which it encountered the Trust bad 
employ. The importance and the urgency of ! to content itself for the first, few years of its 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently | existence with “slum-patching," the develop- 
emphasized. 1 meut of a few building sites, the construction 

i of a few chawls and the development of main 
The conditions of industrial housing in India 1 roads. In more recent- years, however, the 
are, in many cases, appalling and the majority 1 Trust has been able to do considerable good work 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus- i i n the direction of industrial housing and has 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and I built over 1,300 tenements for housing its own 
more or less uninhabitable from Western points labour and 99 chawls containing 8,896 tene- 
of view. Provincial Governments, Municipalities, ment8 j n all for bousing labour in general. The 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers Bombay Port Trust which engages on an aver- 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils j a ge about 8,300 manual workers in all its depart- 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary me nts has provided accommodation for a little 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount j over 3,000 of its workers. The Bombay Muni- 
Btill remains to be done before this question , dpality has provided a large number of chawls 
can be considered to have been satisfactorily f or its employees as will be evidenced by the 
Bolved. I fact tliat 6,538 out of 7,537 scavengers employed 

: are provided with quarters. Varying propor- 
Several commissions and committees of j tions of the numbers of employees in the 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India ; other departments of the Municipality are also 
and the Provincial Governments in connection ! provided with adequate housing. According 
with various subjects have dealt with the ! to the information collected by the Bombay 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial I Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to m iu 8 i n Bombay City which furnished informa- 
the scheme followed by the Improvement j tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be i their operatives. 7 out of these mills provided 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with j residential accommodation only for employees 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns i n the Watch and Ward Department aud the 
to be established, the setting up of a special rooms provided were given free of rent. In 
area for industrial development, the removal I the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
of the existing railway workshops from the city, a u classes of operatives, the number of workers 
Bupply of housing accommodation to the w ho lived in the tenements provided amounted 
employees by railways, Government departments to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed. The G.I.P. 
and public bodies, Improved communications 1 RaU wa y owns 20 chawls containing 841 one-room 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and ! tenements and the B. B. & C. I. Railway owns 
a definite programme of construction to be ; 303 one-roora tenements for housing their 
taken up by local authorities. The findings of employees, 
other commissions and committees with regard j 

to this question follow similar lines. [ No action was taken by the Local Govern- 

ment in Bombay City for housing general 
Bombay Presidency.— The first attempt ! industrial labour till after the end of the war. A 
to improve housing conditions in Bombay City | broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
was made after the plague of 1896 when the up just after the end of the war by the Govern- 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that ■ meat of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
followed paralysed the trade and Industry i of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
of Bombay. The Bombay Improvement Trust j dealing with the problem. A Development 
was established in 1898“ for tne work of mak- j Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, j the various housing activities of Government, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
for the expansion of the city and constructing | the larger labour employing organisations. The 
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original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 626 cthawis located in 3 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 0 years 
from 1021 to 1029. The original estimated 
cost was 5} crore8 of rupees and a “ town duty ” 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1020 The 
soheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal. 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied. 
These chawls did not attract industrial labour 
in Bombay to live in them, the reasons attributed 
to the failure being the distance of the chawls 
from the mills, the absence of travelling facilities 
and other amenities of city life. The average 
eaonomic rent per tenement worked out at 
Be. 16 per month but the actual rents cliarged 
were fixed, on an average at barely 50 per cent 
of the economic rent and accommodation can 
now be had in the chawls at Worli at Us. 5 
per room on all floors. The rents in the Nai- 
gaum and Sewrl chawls are Its. 7 per room on 
all floors and for those in the chawls at DeLisle 
Boad Bs. 8 per room per month on all floors. 
One rupee extra is charged for certain corner 
rooms. The rents charged prior to 1st April 
1929 were, however, higher for all centres. The 
figure of the number of rooms occupied ou the 
31st December 1927, namely, 8,234 was the 
highest ever recorded. Frequent strikes in 
the cotton textile mills and general industrial 
unrest in Bombay City have been largely res- 
ponsible for the non-occupation of the rooms 
in the chawls of the Development Department 
duriing the last two years and the figure for the 
oumber of tenements occupied on the 31st 
March 1931 was only 7,800 out of 16,211 rooms 
available. 

Ahmedabad City. — Probably in no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
the housing of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmedabad. The Textile Labour ; 
Union at Ahmedabad reoently published • 
a pamphlet entitled “ A plea for Municipal | 
Housing for the Working Classes in the City 
of Ahmedabad ” for submission to the Ahmeda- 
bad Municipality. In this pamphlet the Union 
deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
studied by it. The Union reports that there is 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
5,669 tenements: 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort from wells. Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this respect — a tap or two in a compound for 
a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thought 
of except in one or two chawls erected by mills. 
5,360 tenements have no latrine accommo- 
dation. In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage. Ho 
other drainage arrangement exists. 

The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 


of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda- 
bad. The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
working classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in oonsequenoe of the flood was grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded. Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter. The relief 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own. 
The Belief Committee set up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Municipality should 
take as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose. 

In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the authori- 
ties has led to the incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the poorer classes. Owing mainly to the 
efforts of Mr. Guzarilal Nanda, Secretary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decided to construct 
model dwellings for the working classes. 


A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the early part of 1931 showed that of 69 
mills working in Ahmedabad, 34 provided housing 
accommodation for about 18 per cent, of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 8,057 are one roomed, mostly 
144 square yards in are a with a cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet, the average rent of which 
was Bs. 3-5-3 per month. 

Bengal Presidency.— Housing is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
ness and availability of land. In the more 
oongested areas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas. Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to Be. 1 
per room per month. The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8' x 8' to 10' x 10' and in some cases 
to 12' x 10'. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to back and in most pucoa 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purposes. Very often the rooms aro 
dark and in none of them can sun light pene- 
trate through. Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings in the rooms are the doors. If 
windows are provided they are kept shut. No 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses. 
Becent enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage, water 
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supply and conservancy arrangements In 
bastia are abominable. Government and other 
public agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for industrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters lor their own employees. 

Madras Presidency. — As a result ol the 
exertions ol the Labour Department ol the 
Government of Madras and the Co-operative 
Building Societies and a number of local autho- 
rities some houses have been built lor poor 
workmen in Madras City. Out ol 1,530 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to have provided housing lor a small number ol 
their employees. Almost all plantation estates 
in the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
“ lines ” for the eooly labour employed. 

United Provinces. — Out of 330 regulated 
factories 83 make some provision lor the housing 
of workmen and their families. Altogether 
about 6,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers. 
The McBobertsganj, Allenganj and the J uh- 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only important exam 
pies of housing provided by employers for then- 
workmen in that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries in Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their familios 
nut it is still under discussion. Except as 
employers the Government of the United 
provinces has done nothing in connection with 
industrial housing. The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack in the area set apart 
as an industrial area. In the bastis or katas 
where housing is provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available Is usually a small 
mud hut witli a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size is 10' X 8'. The normal 
height is 6' to 8'. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion is the small main door. Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be shared by 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 

Central Provinces. — Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills in the Central Provinces. 
.Nineteen per cent, of textile labour and 7’ 5 
per cent, of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed. The Pulgaou Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the ntiUhands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq. ft. 
Probably the most magnificent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is that 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Tata 80ns Limited at Nagpur. These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The scheme is based on a desire to establish a 
model village. The idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 30' x 53' with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provided. 
I ne houses are let to the workers on the hire 


purchase system and it is oxpected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them. 

Bihar and Orissa. — All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mine fre- 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work. 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 workers 
provide 155 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses. In many cases more than one employee 
is accommodated in one dhoma or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom may be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of tho mining population 
occupy one house. Every house must be 
licensed. Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with. If labourers are 
found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liablo to prosecution. No rent 
is however charged and subletting is not 
known. 

The Tata Iron and Stcol Works at Jamshed- 
pur have built 4,521 residential buildings. Of 
these, 301 are rented at over lls. 20 per month. 
Sixteen are rated as hotels. The accommoda- 
tion provided at present is insufficient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to 
face is the provision of a larger amount of 
housing. 

Assam. — Erce quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates. Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining villages 
and lives in its own houses. In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters are provided for the 
labour force omployed. A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
immigrants from different provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 

E rovinces Indiscriminately into barracks or 
nes. The main objection to this recommen- 
dation is the want of land as all available land 
is under tea. The housiug conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satisfactory. In Assam the tea estates aro 
regularly inspected by District and Sub-Divi- 
sional officers. Although tho legal powers of 
interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as related to such 
labour, still in practice the inspecting officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines. They call attention to tho need of 
improvement and the management is generally 
ready to effect such improvements as are 
considered necessary. 

Other Provinces. — No special remarks are 
necessary in connection with the question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers is 
particularly notices bid and the housing of 
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labour is not to bo differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen* Except in those cases 
where tiovernment action lies been definitely 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces in India have done nothing for tlio 
improvement of industrial housing. 

Railways. — The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it is 
necessary for speeiiil reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions tiro such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff. The total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to Its. 22 ‘ 41 crores while the expendi- 
ture incurred during the last four years exceeds 
four and a half crores. The programme for 
the next two years contemplates a further 
expenditure of Its. I - 87 crores. .Notwithstand- 
ing this expenditure there is, at present, a consi- 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways. 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programme as funds 
permit. 

Acquisition of Land lor Workers' Houses. — - 

Except the Hallways, which can obtain land 


under the Land Acquisition Act for railway 
purposes which include building quarters for 
necessary maintenance of the Bt&ff, no other 
industry in India is covered by that Act. Con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced by 
collieries in the Jharia coal fields for acquiring 
land for purposes of housing schemes. In 1920 
the Coal Melds Committee suggested that 
every facility should be offered to a Colliery 
Company or proprietor to acquire land under 
the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of 
labour. In considering the amendment of the 
Land Acquisition Act in 1922, the Government 
of Biliar and Orissa suggested that some amend- 
ment might be made in order to give facilities 
for the acquisition of land for colliery housing 
purposes. The Government of India, however, 
did not include any such amendment in their 
amending Act. The matter has again been 
before the Local Government in connection 
with the revision of Sections 49 and 50 of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act and a Bill was 
introduced and ptissed in the winter session of 
the local Legislative Council in 1929. Slight 
alterations were found necessary in the Bill 
to improve its working and these changes 
have recently been passed by tho Legislative 
Council. 


HEALTH. 


No serious attempt has so far been mailo to 
keep any satisfactory statistics regarding health 
conditions of industrial workers, e.tj., morbidity 
rates among the workers, their average 
weight, height, etc., and in the absence 
of any statistical information it is not 

E ^ssible to generalise al>out these matters. 

ealth conditions in the important industrial 
centres in ludia cannot however be said to be 
very satisfactory. This is due to many causes 
such us poor diet, overcrowded and insanitary 
dwellings, want of open air and exercise, etc. 
But the main cause of ill health particularly 
among the workers in Bombay and I tengal, 
or pears to be the prevalence of malaria in the 
localities in which they live. Major Coveil, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928, says: “It (Malaria) is still present in 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
malaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especially in Worli and Parel 
sections. In the northernmost portion of 
Worli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worii and Parel. 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most striking, 


especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill liappeiicd to be present, e.g., the Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situated in tho highly malarious 
area.” 

In the mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevails in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever. Malaria also prevails 
in the Thummaragudi mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the health of tho labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberculosis 
prevails among industrial workers in the United 
Provinces and Bihar an d Orissa, and Kola Aznr 
Is common among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thou- 
sand of the population for some the important 
industrial centres. The figures, however, relate 
to the whole population in most oases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc., among industrial 
workers. Besides, in certain cities like Bombay, 
it is customary for married working olass women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register birtks n tho mofussil. 
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A table showing (a) Birth-rate and ( b ) Death-rate per thousand of population and ( c ) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres . 


Centre. 

Period. 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 
registered 
births. 

Bombay 


1930 

21.5 

21 .2 

296.00 

Ahmedabad . . 


1929 

47.02 

49.90 

331.65 

Sholapur 


}J 

44.03 

34.53 

228.73 

Karachi 


, t 

55.83 

30.97 

230.55 

Nagpur 

.. 

in 

50.63 

52.24 

290.77 

Amraotl 



59.60 

49.14 

330.91 

Akola . . 



41.73 

35.36 

251 .27 

Cawnpore 



36.94 

' 52.70 

420.34 

Lucknow 


,, 

43.98 

7 1 * . 81 

469.22 

Allahabad 


” 

46.31 

38.44 

258.79 


The relation between overcrowding and infant mortality is brought out in the following 
table extracted from the annual report of the Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City. : — 

Infant Mortality by the Nnmlicr of Booms occupied in 1930. 


Number of rooms. 

Births. 

1 

Deaths in Infants. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births 
registered. 

Number, j 

Percentage, j 

Number, j 

Percentage. 

1929. j 

1930. 

1 Room and under 

10,945 

43.2 

5,497 

73.2 

502 1 

487 

2 Rooms 

1,500 

7.15 

550 

7.3 

300 

308 

3 Rooms 

749 

3.0 

202 

2.7 

270 

297 

4 or more rooms 

404 

1.6 

74 

1.0 

183 

185 

Hospitals 

11,394 

45.0 

1,154 

15.4 

101 

85 

Homeless and not 

37 

0.1 

27 

0.4 



recorded. 







Total . . 

25,229 

100.0 

7.225 

100.0 

296 

298 


Working condition*. — In the Bombay 
Presidency the working conditions in the fac- 
tories are usually considerably in advance of the 
conditions in the homes of the workers. The 
Factories Department has recently effected an 
.ippreciable improvement in the development 
of ventilation in factories. The working con- 
ditions in the average Cotton Mill in the IT. 1*. 
are reported to be not very satisfactory and 
those in the Central Provinces and Berar leave 
plenty of scope for improvement especially in 
ventilation, maintenance of suitable tempera- 
ture, suitable flooring, proper spacing of machi- 
nery and provision of places for meals. Con- 
siderable improvements are required in the 
seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nui- 
sance and for proper lighting. In the Jute 
mills in Bengal, especially in the sorting and 
curding section there are no adequate arrange- 
ments for taking off the dust and the workers 
get a particular kind of rash all over their ixxiies 
m the beginning of their employment. Women 
are mostly employed In this Department and 
they bring their infanta and children who live 
in that dust-laden and hot atmosphere during 
working hours. Working conditions are, how- 
ever, generally satisfactory in Jute mills awl 
ether large industrial concerns. 


Extent of Medical Facilities provided. — 

The result of the enquiry into Welfare work 
conducted by the Labour Office in 1920 shows 
that the provision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
general in all the larger labour-employing 
organisations in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Textile Lalkuir Union in Ahmedabad 
is the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for its members. 
There are also Government, Municipal or chari- 
table hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
to the punlic and which are used by the labour- 
ing classes. In the United Provinces, many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no hospitals. The Dufferin Fund, a private 
organisation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
most Important towns. The Lady Chelmsford 
Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
a number of centres for child welfare and the 
treatment of maternity cases. Many of the 
employers in the Central Provinces and Berar 
have provided well-equipped dispensaries and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers In almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the Province. Some 
of the larger concerns In Biliar and Orissa and in 
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Welfare Work. 


the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
their employees. In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries. Medical facilities 
in the plantations are fairly good. All the jute 
mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
are not registered medical graduates. In all the 
tea gardens In Assam and in Bengal medical 
attendance and medicine are provided for 
all classes of employees. The medical arrange- 
ments In a large number of estates are super- 
vised by European medical officers. Well- 
equipped hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oil-fields in Assam. 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines 
are provided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area. Medical facilities are also 
provided in the mines in Madras. In the Jharia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by employers, the number of beds vary- 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward. 

Maternity Benefits- 

In September 1924, Mr. N. M. Joshi made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
Introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of maternity benefits in certain indus- 
tries. Under this Bill, the Local Governments 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Fund and to make payments out of this Fund. 
The Bill, after circulating, was thrown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925. 

The first Province in India to pass a 
Maternity Benefit Act was Bombay. The Act 
came into force on 1st July 1929. According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
s an obligation which is imposed directly on the 
employer. The second annual Jteport on the admi- 
nistration of tliis Act shows there were 10.06 


claims paid per 100 women employed and tha 
total amount of maternity benefit paid under 
the act was Rs. 1,21,325. The Bombay 
Municipality has started since February 
1928, a maternity benefit scheme by which 
benefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of leave with 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days, including the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Executive Health Officer, If the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes plaoe 
out of Bombay. 

An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bombay. 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute. While pregnant women remain, 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay. During the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition. The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam, 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week. The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months. On some estates in Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement. 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 is paid and in some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement i9 
arranged. 


WELFARE WORK. 

( Excluding Health and Hooting). 


In 1926, the Government of In dia requested 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive information with regard to the 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually 
employed. The enquiry originated as the result 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
in connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The 
results of this enquiry, which the Government of 
India hope to publish in due course, will be of 
considerable interest. The Labour Office 
conducted an enquiry in the Bombay Presidency, 
the results of which were published in the issue 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1927. 

Apart from the few individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro- 
duce welfare activities of a particular type 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion early last year. In a circular letter dated I 


8th January, 1930, addressed to the mills affiliat- 
ed to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
this Association requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co- 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving immediate 
effect, wherever it Is possible, among other 
tilings, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, e.g. t (a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople ; (b) provision 
of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit: and ( c ) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mills. 


Employment of Welfare Officers and 
Workers. — The AU-Indla Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers. 
The establishments of workers* committees in all 
industrial establishment was also urged bub very 
little progress appears to have been made so far 
in this direction. 
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In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Hills in 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Work- 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed. 


In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 
certain selected students for positions in the 
operating departments. The Company also 
maintains twenty-two schools for the education 
of the children of its employees. 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half-timers and in some cases for employees’ 
children also. The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as well as a night school. 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
standards and has a technical section attached 
to it. 


In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation employ a full-time welfare superin- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 6 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen mid wives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 

Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company Invo 
recently engaged the services of a superintendent 
to organise welfare work for their employees. 

In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
mills to set up day and night schools but many of 
these schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for the facilities for tech- 
nical training that are provided at the 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
Shell Factory and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal. 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by millhands. 
In the Government factories at Kirkee, the 
Klrkee Education Society which is well supported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools. The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers. 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ children. Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government workshop at Dapuri 
provide for the primary education of half- 
timers. 

The Social Service League, Bombay, main 
tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical 
School at Farel, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. The 
Bombay Y.M.C.A. conducts 14 night schools 
with an average daily attendance of about 200. 
The Ahmedabad Labour Uniou conducted in 
1930, 11 day schools, 10 night schools, ono 

Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for gills. 


In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and projjoses to start a night school 
for its employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Rs. 1,000 for the 
maintenance of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Rawdwin for the education of the children of 
its employees. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintained in 1928 four day schools 
for boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees. The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra, 
and the B. N. W. Railway Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the education of the children 
of the employees. 

In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
primary classes for the children in the creches. 
The educational work outside the mills is 
conducted by the Young Men's Christian 
Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Rs. 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
people study. 

In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children ; but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a discount, particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of tneir children who find employ- 
ment in the gardens. The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 
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RAILWAYS. 


Recreation-— Railways as a group arc the 
largest employers of labour in India and their 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately. All Railways provide facilities for 


Name of Railway 


North-Western Railway 

East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

Burma Railways 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . . 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway 
South Indian Railway 


Each institute is regarded as a club provided 
by the Railway free of rent. The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc., and are generally self-supporting 
although grants are made from flue funds to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases. 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, e.g., 
the G.T.P. and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments. 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association lias 
been recently formed for the promotion and 
development of inter-railway athletic competi- 
tions of all kinds. This is a registered association 
and it membership is open to the Railway 
Board and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association. Inter-districts 
or inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff. 
The inter-railway boxing, wrestling and foot-ball 
competitions are arranged in four groups. 

The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which have been recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the staff. 

Education. — Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as the diildren of Railway 
employees. The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each railway may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 

The N. W. Railway have started two experi- 
mental schools for adult workers in the run- 


recreation for their employees and their children. 
The number of recreational clubs or institutes 
provided on each railway are shown in the 
following table : — 


Number of Institutes for. 


Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

32 

19 

33 

26 

11 

15 in all. 

14 

27 

29 (2 for all 
nationalities). 

17 

12 

14 

19 

24 

19 in all. 

7 


ning locomotive sheds at Lahore and Sibi 
respectively. It is also intended to open 
another at Kotri shed shortly. The experi- 
ment has so far been confined to the locomotive 
staff as the majority of the staff in tills branch 
arc illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practicallv be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff. The East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Department. Tho Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these Bchools being 309. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 

The B. B. & C. I. Railway has recently 
opened classes for imparting Instruction in the 
three It’s at 3 centres on the Broad Gauge and 
3 on the Metre Gauge systems. As an induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs. f> is paid to each 
man passing a simple test. On the A. B. Rail- 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as “ English speaking ” 
which grade carries a higher pay. The 
only facilities given by tho B. & N. W. Railway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature in the Locomotive Department. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
fori niparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. & 8. M. Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubll and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from tho 
Company. 



Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G. 1. P. Eailway but a school 
is established at Blna for imparting teclinical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Kailway working. 

For Workers* Children. — The facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under: 

97 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children and 123 schools for Indian children 
arc maintained at suitable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls is 4,155 and 15,967 
respectively. The total expenditure from revenue 
on the European and Anglo-Indian schools is 
Ks. 402 lakhs per annum and on the Indian 
schools Its. 1*4 lakhs. The Hallway Depart- 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
railway employees. The total number of 
children in railway aided schools is 3,521 (Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) and 7,704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Hall- 
way are Its. 49,365 and Its. 46,584 respectively. 
The Railway Department also gives direct 
financial assistance to its employees towards the 
education of their children in certain hill schools. 
Tlic total expenditure on this account in 1927- 
28 was Its. 3* 5 laklis for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and Its. 28' 8 thousands for Indians. 

Facilities are also afforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
children to attend schools. 

The. present methods of assistance have re- 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo -Indian employees than to the Indian 
and witli a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Itailway Board placed 
.Mr. C. E. W. Jones, C.I.E., I.E.S., on special 
duty in 1927 with instructions to collect all 


facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report tire Board have now formulated 
their future policy ou the following lines : — • 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
sary. Tho assistance given by the Hailway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and obliged to send their children to boarding 
schools. The assistance would tako the form 
of grants to the employees of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one-half of the board and tuition 
fees, the projiortion depending upon tho pay 
drawn by the parent and falling with tho increase 
in pay. The assistance would be open to all 
employees without distinction of community, 
race or creed. 

Several companies’ railways have also signified 
their willingness to adopt a similar policy. But 
the question is still receiving further considera- 
tion because of the representations received in 
connexion with tho scheme. 

Co-operation. — The Itailway Administration 
liavo noticed that heavy indebtedness, degrades 
tho employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores by the employees. 

Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders. But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
men of the Committees and they liave power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized 
fur compiling a scries of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
and theso statistics were published in the pub- 
lication “ Prices and Wages ” issued annually 
hy the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics. A reference, however, 
In Mr. Dutt’s Report on an Enquiry into Rise j 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were foHiid to be wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half yearly returns from 
District Officers have been discontinued since 
D>10. In their place a quinquennial wage census 
"as adopted in all Provinces, except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
"as obtained from District Officers. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
! l,Hl the second in 1910-17. The statistics regard- 
•tig wages continued to bo published in “Prices 
ami Wages ” which gave tho results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations. As the statistics 
"<*ro still far from satisfactory the third wage 
wiisug, which was duo in 1921 - 22 , was aban- 


doned except in Madras and the Punjab. In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
of India to hold ail All-India census of industrial 
wages witli the active and voluntary co-operation 
of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
beeauso a number of employers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency. The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published for 
British India as a whole. 

In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
carried through. A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 
in tlic Punjab. Theso surveys deal with tho 
wages of certain classes of workers in three 
principal towns, in selected villages unaffected 
by urban conditions, and at certain Railway 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 
rural wages in the sumo neighbourhood. Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 
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Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual appointed by the Government of that Province. 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
of industrial wages arc available in Bengal and workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. In Madras Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1920 respectively, 
quinquennia] wages censuses have been con- Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- peons in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
ployed in agricultural labour) in respect of Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
homogenous tracts and districts. These cen- in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
suses, however, only related to rural and urban Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
wages and not to industrial wages. A thorough Bombay City. The results of all these 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and enquiries have been published either in the 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in form of special Reports or in the “ Labour 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee Gazette.” 

WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture. — Whether wages paid to agri- 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary so markedly between 
province and province that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India. 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, 
(b) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc., (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
wages other than in cash or grain. In the Punjab 
the last quinquennial wages survey was held 
in December 1927. This survey showB that the 
following were the average daily wages of the 
three important classes of agricultural labour 
in rural areas in the Punjab: — 

Carpenters . . .. 16 to 32 annas a day. 

Masons . . . . 16 to 38 annas a day. 

Unskilled labourers . . 5J to 16fr annas day. 

A3 regards the last occupation it may be 
pointed out that the most frequent wage was 
between 7J to 8J annas. The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay published a 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages in 
Agriculture which gave the average daily earn- 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz., 
skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
In each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for urban areas and rural areas 


for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1927 have 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
Reports. The wages prevailing in other pro- 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made. This state- 
ment requires aa important qualification. It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wages in Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages have considerably improved in all parts 
of India between 1918 to 1928. Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1926 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency. 

Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved. This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


Agricultural Wages (Nomnal). 

Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency ( including Sind) 1913=100. 



Urban areas. j 

Rural Areas. 

Year. 

Field 

Ordinary 

Skilled 

Field 

Ordinary 

Skilled 


Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

1922 

1 189 

192 

195 

170 

162 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 


190 

209 

170 

181 

191 

1925 


208 

224 

200 

181 

211 

1920 


204 

216 

108 

181 

216 

1927 


192 

211 

170 

170 

206 

1928 


192 

212 

186 

176 

210 

1929 

188 

193 

200 

180 

179 

213 

1920 

1 174 1 

179 

108 

171 

173 

205 _ 
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The Cotton Textile Industry. — The most 
important centres of the cotton textile Industry 
in India are situated in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main sources of information as regards the 
wages paid in this industry are the Reports of 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com 
pared with the previous two Enquiries, was more 
satisfactory in its method, more detailed in its 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results aB the information collected related to 
each individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as was the case in 
the previous Enquiries. The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill operatives, average monthly earnings, 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the average number of days worked, the number 
of operatives working ' Full time ’ t.e., working 
on all the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of these working full time, 
frequency of attendance for the mills in Bombay, 
the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers. 

Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner. While in the case of the Ahmodabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by * haptas ’ 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers. 

Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages. In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a “ basic ” rate to which is added a 
dearness allowance of 80 per cent, for male piece 
workers and 70 per cent, for male time workers 
and all female workers. Those mills which grant 
a good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
bouus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be indicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable. 

The term ‘ basic ’ in the case of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although in the case of some 
individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of 15 per cent, was granted as dearness 
allowance. This was increased to 35 pe,r cent, 
on the 1st January 1919. The next increase 
granted on 1st February 1920 was 20 per cent, 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent, extra to male operatives on piece 
rates — the total percentages amounting to 55 
and 75 respectively. On the 1st November 
1920 the 65 per cent, was raised to 70 per cent, 
and the 75 per cent, to 80 per cent. There have 
been no changes in these percentages since the 
year 1921. 

In the Ahmedabad mills there is a oomplete 
mck of uniformity in the methods adopted for 
calculating the different additions and deductions 
before arriving at the final earnings. 


The methods of calculating wages in Sholapur 
are different from those in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. There are five items which go to 
make the full wage of an operative. These 
items are (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
ance which is 35 per cent, in the case of all female 
workers and all male time workers and 40 per 
cent, in the case of all male piece workers, 
(3) the number of grace days granted for which 
payment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefit 
derived for the grain concession. The following 
table gives the average dally earnings by centres 
for all adult male operatives, all adult female 
operatives, all children and all adult operatives, 
covered by the 1926 Enquiry :■ — 


Average daily earnings for. 


Centre. 


Bombay . . 
A h m e da- 
bad. 

Sholapur . 


Men. 

Women. 

Children 

All 

adults. 

Its. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its.a. p. 

18 0 
1 G 8 

0 11 11 
0 12 6 

0 5 6 

15 3 
14 8 

1 0 5 

0 6 8 

0 4 0 

0 14 8 


The average monthly earnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Enquiry at Bombay 
and Sholapur in the month of July 1926 in each 
age ami sex group were as follows : — 


Sex and 

Centre. 

Age group. 

j Bombay. 

Sholapur. 

Men . . . . 

Its. a. p. 

37 10 2 

Rs. a. p. 

23 15 5 

Women 

17 12 4 

9 15 7 

Children 


5 10 4 

All adults 

32 ii 0 

21 7 9 


The following table shows by centres for each 
sex and age group the average monthly earnings 
of all operatives who worked on all the working 
days in the census months for Bombay and 
Sholapur and for Ahmedabad. The figures for 
Ahmedabad were arrived, at by multiplying the 
average daily earnings by 27. 

Average monthly earnings of Full Time Workers. 


Sex and 

Age group. 

Centre. 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Men 

44 3 6 

38 8 6 

26 10 2 

Women 

20 4 6 

20 15 3 

11 6 7 

Children 

, . 

9 4 6 

6 13 10 

All adults 

40 4 6 

35 0 3 

24 6 1 
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Occupations. 

Average Daily 
Earnings in 

Occupations. 

Average Dally 
Earning in 

Bom- 

bay 

July 

1926. 

Ahmcd- 

abad 

May 

1926. 

Shola- 

pur 

July 

1926. 

Bom- Ahmet 
bay abad 

July May 

1926. 1926. 

- Shola- 
pur 
July 
1926. 

Men. 

Rs.a. 

P- 

Rs.a. 

P. 

Rs.a. 

P- 

Men. 

Rs.a. 

p. Rs.a. 

p. Rs.a. 

P- 

Head Jobbers 

3 

15 

4 

3 

1 

8 

2 

13 

5 

Turners 

2 13 

22 

6 

71 8 

2 

Other Jobbers 

2 

4 

0 

1 

11 

9 

1 

12 

1 

Blacksmiths 

o 

10 

6 2 

5 

32 0 

0 

Mixing Nawghanies . 

1 

2 

2 

0 

14 

7 

0 12 

5 

Tinsmiths . . 

2 

9 

22 

2 

01 11 

2 

Drawing Frame Ten- 










Masons 

2 

1 

02 

5 

4 1 5 

6 

ters 

i 

4 

8 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

4 

Moulders 

2 

12 

42 

o 

72 3 

9 

Stubbing Frame Ten- 

















ters 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

13 

3 

Assistant Moulders . . 

2 

3 10 1 

4 

10 10 

4 

Inter Frame Tenters . 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

11 

0 

12 

9 

Carpenters . . 

2 

7 

5 2 

9 

21 10 11 

Roving Frame Ten- 










Fitters 

4) 

15 

42 

10 

12 6 

9 

ters 

1 

3 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

11 

4 

Assistant Fitters 

1 

9 

4 1 

6 

6 1 3 

3 

Ring Sidere 

1 

0 

3 

0 

15 

2 

0 

11 

5 








Ring Dotfers 

0 

12 

1 

0 

10 

7 

0 

8 

1 

Oilers 

1 

2 

61 

2 

7 0 13 11 

Winders 

(l 

14 

10 

0 

13 

3 

0 

7 

10 

Mochics 

1 

2 

01 

9 

70 12 

1 

Warpers . . 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

7 

1 

12 

8 

Coolies 

0 

15 

110 

14 

1 0 11 

3 











Sweepers 

0 

13 

6 0 

13 

3 0 10 

8 

Creelers 

0 

13 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

9 

8 








Front Sizers 

3 

1 

8 

l 

13 

7 

1 

9 

9 

Women. 







Back Sizers 

1 

9 

9 

0 

15 

9 

1 

0 

8 








Two Loom Weavers. 

1 

13 

4 

1 

13 

5 

1 

9 

9 

Waste pickers 

0 

8 

80 

8 

5 0 4 

10 

All Weavers 

1 

13 

11 

l 

14 

1 

l 

5 

11 

Ring Siders 

0 

15 

2 0 

15 

1 0 11 

0 











Ring Dotfers 

0 

11 

5 0 

10 

5 0 7 10 

Front Folders 

0 

15 

9 

0 

15 

9 

0 

11 

10 

Winders 

0 

12 

10 0 

12 

70 6 

4 

Back Folders 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

11 

1 








Sarangs 

2 

1 

10 

1 

5 

10 

1 

14 

4 

Reelers 

0 

10 

110 

14 

50 6 

9 

Engine Drivers 

4 

3 

10 

1 

11 

1 

3 

11 

5 

Coolies 

0 

9 

60 

9 

90 6 

7 

Firemen 

1 

5 

4 

1 

7 

1 

l 

3 

9 

Sweepers 

0 

8 

8 0 

9 

2 0 5 

9 


The available information in connexion with cotton mill workers in other provinces is 
reproduced lniow. 


Occupation. 

Central 
Provinces. 
Range of 
wages ]>cr 
month 
(in one mill) 

Bengal. 
Range of 
wages per 
month. 

Punjab. 
Average 
wage per 
month. 

Madras. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Spinner Pieccr 

15 to 24 

15-12-0 to 

27 0 0 

0 9 9 



28 8-0 



Weaver 

22 to 50 

40 

38 0 0 

0 15 11 

Dyer 

15 to 26 

.. 

23 0 0 


Doffer 

14 to 15 

16 8 0 to 23 



Frame Tenter 

20 to 29 

15- 4-0 to 





23-8-0 



Reelers (women) 

10 to 17 

12 to 14 

22 0 0 


Warper 

21 to 38 




Sizer 

20 to 39 




Finisher 

17 to 32 


— 


Blacksmiths 

62 to 92 

34 to 43 



Turners 

62 to 92 

31 to 50 


, , . . 

Carpenters 

39 to 62 

22 

.... 


Fitters 

62 to 122 

33 to 46 

.... 

...i 
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Wage Rates. 


Jute Industry. 

The Jute industry holds the premier position amongst the industries in the Bengal Presidency. 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations In a Jute 
mill. The figures are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
Industry. They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills. 


Average monthly wages. 


Department. 

Designation. 

Multiple 

shift. 

Single 

shift. 



Men. 

Rs. 

a. 

I>. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Roving Machines 

Rovers 

12 

15 

0 

14 

7 

0 

Shifters 

12 

6 

0 

14 

o 

0 

Spinning Frames . . 

Warp spinners 

13 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 

Weft spinners 

16 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 


Bobbin cleaners 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Winding 

Warp winders (piece workers) . . 

21 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 


Weft „ ( „ „ ) 

26 

8 

0 

28 

2 

0 

Weaving 

Hessian weavers ( „ „ ) 

28 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 


Sacking weavers (piece-workers) 

20 

5 

0 

32 

1 

0 

Dressing and Reaming 

Sack sewing workers Sewing 

Beamers and dressers 

28 

S 

0 

32 

0 

0 

machine 

Machine sewers (piece) 

21 

11 

0 

25 

10 

0 

Engineering Section Engine Start . 

Oilers 

10 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 


Firemen 

28 

1 

0 

30 

2 

0 

Workshop hands — 

Mason 

at 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Machine shop fitting . . 

Carpenters (Chinese) 

8.'» 

0 

0 

93 

5 

0 

Carpenters (Indian) 

30 

0 

0 

33 

2 

0 


Turners (Metal) . . 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Tin Smithy 

Tin Smith 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Blacksmith shop . . . . 

Blacksmith 

Women. 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Batching Softners 

Feeders 

11 

12 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Receivers . . 

11 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Teasers 

Preparing Breaker Carding Ma- 

Feeders 

9 

6 

0 

12 

9 

0 

chines 

Feeders 

9 

8 

0 

11 

13 

0 


Receivers 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Finishing Carding Machines 

Feeders 

10 

6 

0 

11 

7 

0 

Receivers . . 

9 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Drawing machines 

1 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

o 

0 

Receivers 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Roving machines 

Feeders 

10 

6 

0 

11 

6 

0 

Sweepers 

9 

6 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Twist Frames 

Twisters 

13 

8 

0 

14 

15 

0 

Weaving 

Sweepers 

12 

1 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Sack Sewing 

Hand Sewers 

13 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 


It will be seen from the above table that there is an appreciable monetary advantage to workers 
hi the single-shift system. 

17 
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Mines, 


MINES. 

The tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1928 and 1929 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines in British India. The rates of wages for 1930 were very much the same. 

Daily earnings of underground workers in important coalfields in British India. 

I 


Coalfields. 

Over men A: 

Sirdars 
Foremen & 
Mates. 

Miners. 

Loaders. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 


Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. ]). 

Rs. u. p. 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

1 4 9 

14 9 

0 13 0 

0 13 6 

0 10 9 

0 11 0 

Raniganj (Bengal) 

1 1 9 

1 2 ." 

0 12 0 

0 13 0 

0 10 3 

0 10 3 

Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

17 3 

1 7 3 

0 13 9 

0 12 9 

0 10 9 

0 12 0 

Assam 

1 9 9 

1 8 0| 

17 0 

1 5 6 

1 3 0 

1 3 6 

Punjab 

1 3 3 

1 15 Oi 

0 14 3 

0 14 3 

0 1 9 

0 12 6 

Baluchistan 

1 10 3 

1 7 3 

1 3 3 

1 2 0 

1 2 3 

1 1 9 

Pench Y alley (C.P.) 

1 0 0 

1 4 al 

10 0 

1 2 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 6 


II 


Coalfields. 


Jharla (Bihar and Orissa) 
Raniganj (Bengal). . 
Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 
Pench Valley (C.P.) 


I Skilled Labour. Unskilled Labour.) 


Females. 


1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. I 1928. j 1929. 


Rs. a. 

p.j Kk. a. p. 

Its. a. 

l’\ 

Its. a. 

p. 

Its. a. 

!>• 

Rs. a. p. 

j 0 13 

ol 0 12 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 0 

! 0 12 

6l 0 12 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 0 

| 0 14 

Oi 0 14 

3 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

O 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 0 

1 1 2 

0 1 2 

3 

0 

13 

9 

0 

14 

0 






; 0 15 

0 0 12 

0 

0 

9 

3! 

0 

8 

3 






| ft 15 

6 1 4 

9 












! 0 9 

1 

6 O 10 

flj 

0 

*8 

°i 

0 

9 

3 

0 

*7 

0 

0 

7 G 


Daily Earnings of Workers engaged on “ Open Workings ” in Important Coalfields in 

British India. 


T 


Coalfields. 

Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Mutes. 

Miners. 

Loaders. 


1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p- 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

1 2 6 

L 3 0 

0 14 0 

0 13 9 

0 5 6 

0 11 « 

Raniganj (Bengal) 

1 14 9 

0 14 0 

0 9 0 

0 9 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

1 0 0 

0 14 3 

0 12 0 

0 11 9 

0 9 0 

0 8 3 

Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Pench Valley (C. P.) 

1 3 0 

1 1 C 

1 2 8 

1 5 0 

1 0 0 

1 1 0 

. . 

.. 

i ** 

13 0 

10 3 
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11 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females. 

1928. | 

1929. j 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) . . , , 

0 10 6 

0 12 9 

0 7 9 

0 9 9 

0 8 3 

0 8 6 

Ran Iganj (Bengal) 

0 11 6 

0 12 3 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 6 

Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 


0 14 3 


0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 

Assam 

L 6 0 

1 2 3 

10 9 

0 14 6 

14 0 


Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Pench Valley (C. P.) 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

1 4 9 

0 6 0 

0 8 3 

0 6 0 

•• 


Daily Earnings oj Labourers working on Surface in important Coalfields in British India. 


Coalfields. 


Jh&«ia (Bihar and Orissa) 

Kaniganj (Bengal). . 

diiidih (Bihar and Orissa) 

Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Bench Valley (0. P.) 


Skilled Labour. | Unskilled Labour.! Females. 


1928 

t 

1929 


1928. 


1929. 

1928. 


1929. 

Rs. a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

0 12 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8 

G 

0 

8 

9 

0 6 

9 

0 6 9 

0 11 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 5 

9 

0 6 0 

0 14 

3 

1 

14 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 5 

9 

! 0 5 9 

1 0 

6 

0 

15 

9 

0 

11 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 7 

9 

0 8 0 

l 2 

9 

0 

14 

f> 

0 

8 

9 

0 

11 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 6 9 

l 0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 



.. 

0 10 

3 




0 

11 

9 




0 5 

9 



Qins arid Presses. 

The male coolies In the gin factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
us. 5-1 and as. 6 respectively. In the Central 
Provinces the average daily earnings of male 
and female coolies are as. 10-2 and as. 5-10 res- 
pectively. 

The average dally wages of female press coolies 
in Madras and the Ceutral Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9-6 and annas 13-10 respectively. 

. The Plantations.- Labour in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a piece-work basis. 


In addition to the standard daily task which 
the worker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Harira ) the labourer is given an 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of a second 
task the payment for wldch is known as ticca. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment b 
made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens is that the labourer usually brings 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners. The joint 
earnings of a family must always be taken into 
consideration. The average family of a labourer 
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Periods of Wage Payments . 


has been calculated as consisting of one working 
man, one working woman, about three-tenths of 
a working child and non-working child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non-working dependant. 
The following table give the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens in 
Assam : 

Table showing the average family monthly 
earning s in the tea garden* in Assam 
calculated on the average daily strength 
in 11)14, 11)22 and 1928. 


District. 

1914. 

1922. 

1928. 


Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P* 

Darrang Sadr . . 

14 

14 

10 

18 

15 

8 

24 

13 

5 

Mangaldai 

15 

11 

5 

18 

15 

4 

28 

4 

2 

Nowgong 

16 

11 

9 

18 

8 

10 

23 

2 

7 

Jorhat . . 

15 

7 

7 

18 

0 

11 

23 

4 

4 

Sibsagar . . 

15 

15 

11 

20 

1 

0 

24 

12 

1 

Golaghat 

14 

0 

11 

17 

7 

4 

22 

0 

5 

Lakhinipur Sadr . 

18 

2 

4 

21 

15 

2 

30 

11 

3 

North Lakimpur . 

15 

13 

10 

20 

4 

3 

24 

4 

2 

Cachar Sadr 

13 

13 

6 

15 

0 

4 

19 

2 

8 

Haifa Kandi 

13 

11 

7 

15 

8 

10 

19 

10 

8 

North Sylhet . . 

13 

0 

4 

14 

2 

10 

20 

11 

7 

Karimganj 

13 

7 

7 

15 

14 

1 

19 

11 

4 

South Sylhet 

13 

15 

0 

15 

13 

8 

21 

7 

11 

Habibganj 

14 

12 

1 

16 

8 

9 

21 

5 

0 


Periods of Wage Payment.— There is a 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the 
periods for which payments of wages are made 
in the various imi>ortant branches of organised 
industry in India. In scarcely any industry is 
there a single period of wage payment. Different 
systems are found in establishments belonging 
to the same industry and in the same district 
and within the same establishment different 
classes of workers are frequently paid for different 
periods. The month, the fortnight and the week 
are generally the periods of wage payment in 
Cement and Brick Works, Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories. Flour Mills and Engineering 
Works. Monthly payment of wages is mainly 
adopted for workers in Printing Presses, Munici- 
palities, Tramways and Railways. In the 
Cotton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Ahmedabad. 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 
basis and of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis. 

In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the 
predominant periods of wage payment are a 
month and a week. In jute mills wages are 
calculated per week. Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries. The system of monthly payment 
appears to be universal in its application to 
supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
different industrial establishments, while the 
most general system In the case of casual labour 
js of a daily payment of wages. 


Periods elapsing before payment- — The “ wait- 
ing period” or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies considerably 
from Industry to industry and from establish- 
ment, to establishment, in the same industry. It 
may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period the more delayed is the payment of wages. 
Monthly wages arc not paid so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages arc withheld 
for still shorter periods and dally wages of 
casual labour are nearly always paid on the day 
on which they are earned or on the following day. 
Speaking generally the average period of waiting 
may be considered to be 1 0 to 15 days in the case 
of monthly payments, 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 
payments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments. Another factor which affects the 
period of waiting is the method of payments. 
Where workers are paid on pieee rates, intricate 
calculations are required to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 
cannot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pay. 

Indebtedness prevails to a very great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available except those for the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office during Its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for different centres. 
From the statistics of the Empress Mills the per- 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50. Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available It is rejjorted that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anywhere else in India. As 
regards urban and industrial labourers it may 
safely be assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers. In Madras the 
indebtedness of the worker is heavy especially 
In the case of plantations where it is reported 
that 75 per cent,, of the wages of the labourers 
are taken away by money lenders on pay days. 
The mine managers of the .Tharia coalfields 'in 
Bihar and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
week’s wages. It is also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
custom. In Bombay City, interest on debts 
forms nearly three per cent, of the total monthly 
expenditure. Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent, 
were in debt. The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinarily the equivalent of 
two and a half months’ earnings. The extremes 
were 14 months’ and one-third of a month’s 
earnings respectively. As regards single men, 
for whom 603 budgets were collected, 45 pci 
cent, were in debt, the average expenditure on 
interest being as. 12-3 and the average expen 
diture on interest for those in debt being 
Rs. 1-11-2 per month. Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
80 j>er cent, of the families considered were found 
to be in debt. In the majority of cases the 
amount of debt varied from a month’s income to 
four months' income. In Ahmedabad during 
1920 about 09 per cent, of the families were in 
debt. The amount of debt varied from a few 
rupees to many times the monthly income. 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
Office in the year 1925 Into the family budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Shoiapur City, 63 
per cent, of the cotton mill workers’ families in 
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Sholapur were in debt, the extent of which 
varied from less than a month’s income to many 
times the monthly income. In 49 per cent, of 
cases, however, it was equal to between one and 
four months’ Income of the family. 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes. — 

'* The successful working of a profit slutring 
scheme pre-supposes the realisation by the 
worker of an identity between the various 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscien- 
tious effort on their part to do their best for its 
maximum success. The employers of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India are such 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of co- 
operation will be realised in a substantial 
measure In practice.” The only solitary 
concerns in which profit sharing schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and in the Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills. 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production is paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs. 300 per mensem or Its. 10 
per day, whose work contributes to the produc- 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com- 
pany’s service for at least six months. In the 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus is 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared. 

Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons. 
Some concerns grant bonus for regular atten- 
dances and for economical utilization of material. 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worker 
is paid a sort of bonus for working six days a 
week. A bonus is also being granted for raising 


and loading extra tuba. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses; (1) for general 
production, (2) for departmental output, and 
(3) regular attendance. This is paid to ail 
employees drawing less than as. 8 per day. The 
Company lias also introduced a * Jack pot 
scheme.' The idea of this scheme is that if 
50 men are required to perform certain duties 
connected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force is not present, the wages which would 
have been payable to the absentees are dis- 
tributed amongst those present. 

The system of paying bonus In addition to a 
cash wage either for better work or for better 
attendance obtains in several industrial concerns 
in the Bombay Presidency and may be said to 
be almost general in textile mills especially in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. An enquiry by the 
Labour Office in 1926-27, showed that in the 
textile industry no fewer than 199 out of the 144 
mills in the Presidency which furnished informa- 
tion reported that bonus was granted for regular 
attendance and 76 or 52.8 per cent, stated that 
bonuses were given for turning out work better 
than the specified standards. Several cotton gins 
and presses also reported that such bonuses 
were granted but in the majority of such cases, 
these rewards took the form of annual bonuses 
given on the results of a season’s working. In 
a few cases the system is similar to that of profit 
sharing — the bonus payable being dependent on 
the profits made by a concern during the year. 
Bonuses for better work were, however, not 
generally granted in Public Utility Companies, 
Municipalities, commercial offices, and Govern- 
ment and other non -factory organisations. 


RAILWAYS. 

Wav**- — Owing to the different types of 1 railways have therefore been set out in the 
grades of pay which are prevalent on the Rail- tables below’. The limits of pay given in the 
ways it is not possible to give particulars for all tables, show the minimum of the lower grade 
of them. Scales of pay of some important and the maximum attainable in the higher 
classes of railway servants on some principal I grade. 

Statement showing scales of pay of important classes of Railway servants other than Workshop 
employees and, Colliery Staff on the principal Railways. 


Engineering. 


Name of Railway System. 

Matos. 

Gangmen. 

Trolleymen. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North-Western Railway . . 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 

22 

0 

15 

0 

to 

24 

0 

East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 * 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

0. 1. P. Railway 

12 

6 

to 

37 

0 

9 

0 

to 

26 

0 

11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 
















(Broad-gauge). 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

12 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 

Railway. 

11 

0 

to 

19 

0 

9 

6 

to 

15 

6 


11 




M. & S. M. Railway 

13 

6 

to 

30 

0 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

South Indian Railway 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

20 

0 

to 

30 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 


* per c|ay gjeqior plates only are ip tfte grade of $s. 37-3-52. 
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Name of Railway System. 

Traffic. 

















Station Masters. 


Guards. 


Signallers. 



Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs, 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway. . . 

45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

East Indian Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G. I. P. Railway .. 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 
















Bengal Nagpur Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
















Railway. 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M. & S. M. Railway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Railway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

Name of Railway Sj'stem. 

' Traffic. 

Mechanical. 

Goods clerks. Book- 












ing clerks and Parcel 

Ticket Collectors. 

Pointsmen. 




clerks. 













Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway . . 

33 

0 

to 

270 

0 

32 

0 

to 

100 

0 

19 

0 

to 

27 

0 

East Indian Railway 

2 8 

0 

to 

300 

0 

28 

0 

to 

125 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

31 

0 

to 

145 

0 

32 

0 

to 

100 

0 

13 

0 

to 

17 

0 

Great ludiau Peninsula Rail- 





* 











way. 

40 

0 

to 

100 

0 

50 

0 

to 

90 

0 

15 

0 

to 

18 

0 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

15 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

55 

0 

to 

190 

0 



. . . 



(Broad-gauge). 
















Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 

50 

0 

to 

250 

0(5] 

30 

0 

to 

120 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
















Railway. 

25 

0 

to 

60 

0(2) 

18 

0 

to 

40 0(6) 

10 

0 

to 

14 

0 

M.&S.M. Railway.. 

75 

0 

to 

ISO 

0(2) 

25 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

16 

8 

South Indian Railway 

25 

0 

to 

125 

0(5) 

25 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

32 

0 

to 

120 

0(2) 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 


Name of Railway System. 

Mechanical. 

















Cablnmen. 



Drivers. 



Firemen. 


i 

i 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway . . 

; i5 

0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 

to 

220 

0 

0 8* 

to 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 






40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

15 

0 

to 

50 

0 






34 

0 

to 

220 

0 

13 

0 

to 

90 

0 

Great Indian PeninsulaRail- 
















way. 


65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 

to 

310 

0 

16 

4 

to 

32 

8 

B.B. & C.I. Railway (Broad- 





2 

8 

to 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 

to 

1 12(3) 

gauge). 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 






5 

0 

to 

11 

0(4) 

o 

8 

to 

4 8(4) 


11 

0 

0 


31 

0 

to 

46 

0(6) 

13 

0 

to 

35 

0 

Railway. 






35 

0 

to 

200 

0 

16 

0 

to 

50 

0 

M. AS. M. Railway.. 






41 

0 

to 

250 

0 

21 

0 

to 

88 

0 

South Indian Railway 

25 

o’ 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 

to 

263 

0 

12 

0 

to 

it 2 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

16 

0 

to 

25 

0 

30 

0 

to 

275 

0 

14 

0 

to 

60 

0 


• Parcel Clerks only. 

(1) Maximum. 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 

(3) Indians per day. 

(4) Europeans per day. 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks. 

(0) Maximum of the Maximum scale not given. 
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Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops. 


Name; of Railway System. Fitters. Moulders. Welders. 



Rs 

. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P. 


Rs. 

. a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

North Western Railway . . 

0 

8 

0 to 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

*> 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

0 

10 

0 „ 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 

» 

3 

2 

3 ! 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula 






. 















Railway* 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

50 

0 

0 „ 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

M 

89 

0 

9* 

0 

8 

0 „ 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

9 f 

3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

f J 

<> 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 

0 

12 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


O 

0 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 





















Railway. 

0 

15 

4 „ 

1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M. & S. M. Railway . . 

0 

7 

0 „ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

It 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

U 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 








1 

8 

0 

” 

2 

8 

0 


Name of Railway System. 

Turners. i 

Carpenters. 

Blacksmiths. 


Its 

. a. 

P- 


Rs. 

, a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

!'■ 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

North-Western Railway . . 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

-1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

, , 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 ,, 

2 

8 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 

0 

12 

3 

- 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

” 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 „ 

3 

0 

3 

way. * 

50 

0 

0 

>1 

89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 


69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 „ 

93 

0 0* 

B. B. C. T. Railway 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 


0 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 „ 

3 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

1 

0 

0 

” 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

” 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Railway. 



1 

4 

8 _ 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 



M. A S. M. Railway. . 

1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

1 l 

4 

,, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 „ 

•> 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 

” 

2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

” 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 ,, 

3 

0 

0 


A . B. — Those rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work profits. 
* The scales of pay for the G. 1. P. Railway are per mensem. 


The following rates may be taken as representatives of daily wages of workshop employees 
In i.iniortant centres. 


Centre. 

Unskilled. 

Semi-skilled. 

Ordinary skilled. 



As. 

P- 

As. 

p. 

i As. 

P- 

As. 

P- 

As. 

p. As. p. 

Bombay 


14 

0 

to 16 

0 

17 

0 

to 24 

0 

26 

0 to 46 0 

IiOhore 


10 

0 

„ 12 

0 

U 

0 

„ 18 

0 

14 

0 „ 40 0 

Lilloonh 


9 

0 

„ 11 

0 

10 

0 

„ 16 

0 

12 

0 „ 40 0 

Lucknow . . 


7 

0 

,, 10 

9 

10 

0 

„ 18 

0 

16 

0 „ 36 0 


Resides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 
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Deductions, 


Amount tout to villages. — In tiic absence 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force In India, the practice of remitting 
part of the wages earned by workers in 
industrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be very common. But no authorised 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner. If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal in estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian industrial workers. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent, of 
immigrants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cultivation. These labourers are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 per cent, of their 
income home. The other immigrants in that 

P rovinces from Central India and the Bombay 
tesidency are said to be sending 25 per cent, of 
their earnings to their homes. Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. The figure for 1928 
comes to Ks. 1,73,57,816-1-2, but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill ! 
employees only. Labourers from coal mines in i 
Bengal coining from outside the coal fields J 
are reported to send or take home to their i 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent, of their earnings. 
In the case of the miner in the mining fields ; 
of Bihar and Orissa it is roughly estimated that 
he sends home, all his savings — which amount to 
about 8 annas to Be. 1-8-0 por week. Results 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore In which 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that during 


the particular period of two weeks covered by 
the enquiry, 3 . 8 per oent. of tho wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill. In 
the course of its family budget Investigation, 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit- 
tance of amounts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants in 
their native places. In the case of resident 
families the average monthly amount remitted 
comes to Rs. 1-11-1 which constitutes 3.2 per 
cent, of the family income which is Rs. 52- 4-6 
per month. In the case of persons living 
singly In the Bombay City, the average monthly 
remittance comes to Rs. 11-7-1 which constitues 
36.2 per cent, of their monthly income. The 
labour force in Ahmedabad is not immigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and there- 
fore remittances to dependants is not an impor- 
tant, item In the worker’s budget. It, appears 
that nearly 7 per cent, of the working class 
families in Ahmedabad remit, money to their 
dependants living away from them. The 
average for only those families remitting 
money comes to Rs. 6-6-9 per month. Sholapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there is not of 
the same cosmopolitan character as in Bombay. 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget, enquiry 
at. that centre only 6 per cent. re|>ort.ed that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages. The average of the 
amount remitted by such families comes to 
Rs. 4-12-7. 


DEDUCTIONS. 


In June 1926 the Government of India 
requested Local Governments to make enquiries, 
In their respective administrations, as to the 
extent to which fines and other deductions were 
being realised by employers in India irom their 
workpeople. The views of JxH-al Governments 
were also invited on the desirability of taking 
any action legislative or otherwise to counter 
any abuses which might be found to prevail. 
The information given below is based mostly on 
the various Provincial enquiries made for" the 
purpose, but there is no reason to believe that the 
conditions have changed materially since then. 

The system of making deductions from wages 
in respect of fines is general in the textile 
industry, and other industrial concerns. With 
regard to factories the system exists in almost all 
Government and Local Fund factories and in 
the majority of the more organised and larger 


workshops. It is also associated with munici- 
palities, factories and establishments working 
regularly throughout the year. It does not 
apj>ear to be the general practice in seasona 1 
establishments such as gins and presses. In 
offices the system iR almost wholly limited to the 
fining of (>cons and menials in the establishments 
where the system exists although in a few cases 
clerks are also occasionally fined. Fining is 
general in the large hotels, clubs and restaurants 
but it, can be said to be almost absent in most of 
the larger commercial organisations such as 
shops, stores, etc. The only notable concerns 
in which fines arc very rarely imposed are the 
tea gardens in Assam and Bengal and the coat- 
fields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The 
abuse is said to be limited by the consideration 
that, the shortage of lalKnir compels the 
employers to treat their employees with every 
consideration. 
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COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The publication ot' a cost of living index 
with a per-wav base for the working classes 
in Bombay City was started in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 and the scope 
and method of its compilation are 
described In the issues of the Laitour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929. The index number is based on what is 
known as the aggregate expenditure method and 
includes in all 21 items representing food, fuel 
and lighting, clothing and rent. The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers mouth by month from 
January 1916, 


Bombay working class cost of living index numbers by months 
(July 1914 = 100 ). 


Month. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

192S 

193C 

1931 

January 

115 

120 

134 

182 

183 

169 

173 

156 

159 

157 

15C 

156 

154 

149 

147 

117 

February 

109 

117 

134 

176 

181 

162 

165 

155 

156 

157 

154 

155 

148 

148 

144 

113 

March 

108 

113 

136 

172 

177 

160 

165 

154 

154 

159 

155 

155 

145 

149 

141 

111 

April 

106 

112 

144 

167 

172 

160 

162 

156 

150 

158 

153 

153 

144 

148 

140 

111 

May 

105 

111 

147 

168 

173 

167 

163 

153 

150 

156 

153 

152 

147 

147 

139 

110 

Juue 

107 

116 

148 

174 

18] 

173 

163 

152 

153 

154 

155 

154 

146 

147 

140 

109 

July 

108 

118 

149 

186 

190 

177 

165 

153 

157 

157 

157 

156 

147 

148 

139 

108 

August 

109 

120 

153 

179 

191 

180 

164 

154 

161 

152 

155 

157 

146 

149 

136 

108 

September 

109 

120 

165 

172 

192 

185 

165 

154 

161 

151 

155 

154 

145 

149 

136 

108 

October 

109 

121 

175 

174 

193 

183 

162 

152 

161 

153 

155 

151 

146 

149 

131 

108 

November 

113 

127 

175 

173 

186 

182 

160 

158 

161 

153 

154 

150 

147 

150 

127 

108 

December 

116 

129 

183 

174 

181 

179 

161 

1 57 

160 

155 

156 

151 

148 

150 

121 

109 

Annual Average. . 

110 

119 

154 

175 

183 

173 

164 

154 

157 

155 

155 

154 

147 

149 

137 

no 


The Labour Office conducted in the year 1926 
an enquiry into working class budgets in 
Ahmedabad and the results of this enquiry have 
been used in the construction of a cost of living 
index for that centre. The Ahmedabad workin g 
class cost of living index number has been 
compiled on a post-war base and has been 


published in the Labour Gazette since January 
1930. Items representing food, fuel and 
lighting, clothing, house-rent and miscellaneous 
groups have been included in the in lex. The 
following table gives the index numbers from 
August 1927 to November 1930 : — 


Ahmedabad working class cost of living index numbers by months 
(Average prices from August 1926 to July 1927=100.) 


Month. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Month. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January . . 


93 

99 

93 

75 

July 


97 

98 

88 

75 

February . . 


92 

99 

91 

74 

August 

161 

96 

98 

87 

77 

March 


90 

99 

89 

75 

September 

101 

96 

97 

85 

75 

April 


91 j 

96 

89 

75 

October 

UK) 

97 

98 

82 

74 

May 


91 I 

94 

89 

75 

November . . 

98 

97 

98 

81 

75 

June 


95 

96 

90 

73 

December .. 

96 

99 

95 

77 

77 
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Cost of Living and Standard of Life t 


A cost of living index number based on the tin* Labour Gazette since February 1031. 
results of the enquiry iuto family budgets of Sholapur working class cost, of living i n't ex 
cotton mill workers in Sholapur conducted by numbers bn mmths. (Average prices from Fo- 
the Labour Office in 1925 has been pu blished in buary 1927 to January - 1028 -- 100). 


Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

| 1931 

Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January . . 


100 

104 

70 

August 

95 

102 

89 

73 

February . . 

97 

99 

100 

77 

September . . 

95 

104 

91 

73 

March 

93 

98 

96 

75 

October 

95 

102 

85 

72 

April 

92 

98 

94 

72 

November . . 

95 

1 04 

82 

71 

May 

94 

100 

95 

71 

December . . 

97 

100 

76 

71 

June 

95 

103 

95 

71 






July 

95 

100 

92 

71 

Yearly Average .. 


101 

92 

73 


Standard of Life. --Very little information is 
available regarding the standard of living of the 
working classes in India. The most satisfactory 
method cf obtaining this information is by 
means of a family budget enquiry in which 
information is collected regarding the composi- 
tion, income and expenditure of the family. 
To enable general conclusions to be drawn from 
investigations of this type it is always necessary 
to conduct the enquiries by what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases. The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget enquiries because of 
the impracticability of collecting data by the 
census method. It is essential that the sample 
should be representative in order to yield 
reliable results. 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
Information with regard to actual standards of 
liviug, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
income, expenditure and conditions of living of 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population. It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the district in which the family 
resides, the com position of the household, the 
industries and occupations of members of the 
family, the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
family income and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable. It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enquiry is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of liviug index numbers. 


Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,076 working class fam ilics in Bombay 
City in 1921-22 and the report based on the 
results thereof was published in 1923. It has 
been decided to undertake a new family 
budget enquiry when industrial conditions 
become normal in Bombay City and to use 
weights based on the results of that enquiry in 
compiling a fresh cost of living index number for 
Bombay on a new base period. The Labour 
Office collected 985 budgets of working class 
families in Ahmedabnd in 1926 and 1,133 budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur in 1925. 
The rejKirts based on the results of these, enqui- 
ries were published in 1928. A small family 
Budget investigation for cotton mill workers in 
Bombay city was also conducted by the Labour 
I Office in 1930 but the results of this investiga- 
tion have not been published so far. 

In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index number. But 
the results of the enquiry w r ere not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not boon 
compiling any cost of living Index number. 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Rangoon, 
which was established by the Government of 
Burma in 1926, has made an extensive enquiry 
into the Standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets was published in 1928. 
The results of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed for Burmese, Telugu, Tamil, Uriya, 
Hindustani, and Chittagongian workers. Sepa- 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers have also been published at 
the end of the report. 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for working class families at Jubbulpore were 
collected between September 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of Uviug index numbers 
for these two centres. 
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TRADE 


The, history of trade unionism in India Is a 
history of recent years. It was not until 1918 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself. Previous to that year very little effort 
appears to have been made to establish organi- 
sations of labour. The earliest association of 
workers in Tndia was the Amalgamated Society 
of Kailway Servants of India and Kurin ah 
which had been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were in 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assurance, etc. After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Association registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwayman of India and Burmah. The 
Bombay Postal Union, founded in 1907, mainly 
for the clerical classes employed in the Bombay 
Post Offices, a Union of warpers in the Ahmeda- 
bad cotton mills formed in 1917 ; the Clorks' 
Union, Bombay, established in April 1918 in 
order to organise the various classes of clerical 
labour employed in commercial and other 
offices in Bombay city ; and the Madras Labour 
Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three mills in the city of Madras, were the 
main labour organisations in existence at the 
end of the year 1918. In addition, there existed 
certain benevolent social institutions such as the 
Kamgar Hitwardlmk Sabha and the Social 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towards the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 

The year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement, 
for from that year onwards there has been a more 
or less steady growth of trade unions despite the 
inevitable fluctuations in their prosperity. The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India. 
In the two years following 1918, the epidemic of 
industrial strife assumed serious proportions and 
reached a climax towards the close of the year 
1920. The number of labour unions also increased 
very rapidly and unions were formed of workers 
in all possible industries and occupations. Most 
of these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or to conduct them. These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remained dormant until another 
Btrike In the trade broke out. Most of the re- 
maining Unions formed during the i>eriod 
1918-20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year. 
There was a definite check to the progress of 
the trade union movement in India during the 
next two or three years. But although indivi- 
dual Unions collapsed as rapldlv as they were 
formed the movement itself showed signs of 
permanence and vitality. 

Perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth In the movement 
Immediately following the successes whieh met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 


UNIONS. 

which they really were, was the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees. It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable. 

Nature of leadership. — The Indian Trade 

Union movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement. The Indian 
workman la predominantly illiterate and has 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance. In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led by middle 
class men, especially professional lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps in all cases made a 
distinction between economic and political 
considerations. In the words of Mr. A. R. 
Burnctt-Hurst," social workers did not take the 
initiative ” but “ allowed the lawyer-politician 
class to capture and control these bodies.” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers. There were, however, 
several notable exceptions. Leaders like Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lai, the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. V. V. Giri, 
Mr. B. Shiva Kao and Miss Anasuya Sarabhal 
endeavoured to create Unions for the benefit of 
the workers and for the general improvement 
in the conditions of life and work of the labouring 
classes. During the last few years, however, 
the principles of romiminism have been dis- 
seminated amongst tiie masses of India by the 
members of the Workers and Peasants Party 
which is an agent in India of the Communist 
International. Tho Communist agents took 
advantage of the economic unrest prevalent in 
the country early in the year 1928 and usurped 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over the executive of the principal textile 
and railway unions in Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal. The Communists captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting tho existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of wealth and happiness which is 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship of a 
workers’ proletariat. The discontentment 
amongst the workers over conditions of work 
has been aggravated by the incessant preachings 
of revolutionary doctrines. The credulity of the 
Indian labourer has been of great advantage to 
these emissaries of revolution In creating in him 
a class hatred against the employers and also 
instilling In his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law in the country. 
These agitators, occupying positions of vantage, 
have instigated disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dupet 
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The sanity and sobriety of moderate leadership 
have no great attraction for the large majority of 
the labourers. The moderate leaders have, 
however, been fighting their battles for leader- 
ship with the extremist revolutionaries, and were 
for a time successful in keeping the latter under 
control. At the moment of writing, it has 
become impossible for the moderates and the 
avowed Communists to work shoulder to 
shoulder in the labour movement, and a split 
has occurred between the two, the Unions 
standing for constitutional progress rallying 
under the banner of the Moderates with those* 
in favour of Communist- principles accepting the 
leadership of the lied Flag Organisations. 

Progress of Trade Unions since 1918. — - 

The trade union movement- spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence very soon after 
they were started. The more stable Unions were 
of clerks, railway workers, postal employees and 
seamen. The peculiar feature of the trade 
union movement- in India is that it did not in the 
early stages of its progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement. Whereas in other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 


model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former have come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently. 


The following figures illustrate the growth of 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency : — 


Year. 

No. of 
Unions. 

No. of 
Members. 

1922 

22 

51,472 

1023 

19 

46,037 

1924 

36 

52,227 

1925 

38 

49,318 

1926 

56 

74,875 

1927 

72 

87,340 

1928 

94 

198,072 

1929 

99 

196,748 

1930 

93 

119.791 


The distribution of the membership as at 1 st September 1930 by classes of industries is as follow's: — 


Class of Industry. 

No. of 
Unions. 

Membership. 

Percentage of 
membership to 
total. 

Textiles 

11 

24,695 

20.6 

Railways (including railway workshops).. 

IS 

39,233 

32.7 

Seamen 

3 

30,265 

25.3 

Posts and Telegraphs 

31 

8,815 

7.4 

Municipal 

7 

2,892 

2.4 

Miscellaneous 

26 

13.891 

11.6 

Total 

93 

119,791 

100.0 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unions and a 
fourth which is a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad. (For the constitution, member- ■ 
ship and other particulars regarding these | 
organisations, reference may be made to the issues i 
of the Bombay labour Gazette). The Central 
labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of Federations 
in the Bombay Presidency are now defunct, j 

The Pan jab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among both employers arid j 
employed is up to the present little. There Is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed ; 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera- j 
tion and considering the question of resorting to ! 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Communist influence has been 1 


noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. The only large 
employers of lal>our in the Punjab are the N.-W. 
Railway Administration, and four out of the 16 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of the N.-W. Railway and 
cover, in all, 5,436 members. 

In the United Provinces, the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial Importance. There are in all 
about 8 Unions, all of recent, growth. Some of 
the Associations formed during the general up- 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operation liave since died or 
become moribund. Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Organisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent, of the labour is organised. There hae been 
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a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have tho prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 

The Central Provinces and Berar have 
six trade unions and four brandies of outside 
organisations. The classes of workers who have 
been embraced by the Trade movement in 
this jwirt of India are (1) Textile workers, (2) 
Press employees,!,*!) Scavengers, (4) Motor drivers, 
(ft) Railway workers, (6) Postal employees and 
(7) Clerks. Trade unionism is stated to bo yet 
in its infancy In this Province and the Labour 
Unions appear to have done little to improve 
the conditions under which their members work. 

Tho trade union movement in Madras received 
a setlvick in 1021-22 as a result of tho failure of 
the strike in tho Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills. During the year 1922-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant and the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Kail way Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Perambur. The trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active: — (I.) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwaymeu’s I 


Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, 
(4) the 8. I. Railway Employees’ Union and 
(ft) the Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was 
revived in 1925-26. A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a 
separate Union in 1925-26 called the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a 
rivlval to the Madras L»l>our Union which is an 
old organisation in the same industry. The 
Cordite Factory Labour Union, Aruvankadus 
came into prominence during 1926-27. UnionB 
were newly formed for the employees of the 
Public Works Department workshops and the 
Government Central Press, Madras, while 
the Diocesan lb-ess Employees’ Union which 
had remained dormant was revived. The 
labourers working in the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in Tiruppur, Coimbatore 
District, started a Union for their benefit. 
Most of the Unions included in their programme 
a demand for separate representation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council. The Oil Workers’ 
Union and certain other Unions came into 
prominence only when there was an impending 
I labour dispute. 


RAILWAYS. 


There are four Itailw r ay Associations of an 
all-India character with the following mem- 
bership : — 

Membership. 

The All-India Rail way men a 

Federation 100,000 

The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association (This is 

not a Trade Union) .. .. 10,000 


The All-India and Burma Covenant Membership 
Noil-Gazetted Railway Servi- 
ces Association . . . . . . 265 

The National Union of Railwaymen 
of India and Burma . . . . 2,000 

I 11 addition there are over 20 individual Unions 
distributed over the principal Railways in India 


ALL-INDIA LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS 


The All-India Railwaymen** Federation- — 

Twelve Unions of Railway workers arc athliated 
to it and its total membership amounts to nearly 
1,00,000. It is growing in influence and popu- 
larity and in May 1929 a deputation waited on 
8tr George Rainy, the Railway Member of the 
Government of India, to discuss the grievances of 
railway employees in general. No less than 25 
subjects were included for discussion but the 
more important of them related to wages and 
the position of daily rated men, hours of work and 
the weekly rest, Insecurity of service and appeals, 
medical facilities, tines, extension of provident 
fund benefits and quarters. The Railway Board 
have initiated enquiries with a view to taking 
the necessary action in the matter. 

1 P 1 * National Union of Railwaymen of 

India and Burma was started by the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma which came into existence as a 
sequel to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Guards’ strike in 1897. It was at first registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, but after the 
Indian Trade Unions Act came into being, it 
altered its name, redrafted its constitution and 


1 registered as a Trade Union. It lias a member- 
! ship of over 2,000 employees. 

The All-Indio ond Burmoh Covenanted 
Mon-Gazetted Railway Service* Association-- 

This Association, whose membership Is 
limited to covenanted Europeans employed 
as foremen in railway workshops in India, was 
started in October 1926 with the object of secur- 
ing for its members the benefits of the Lee 
Commission's recommendations. It submitted 
a memorial to the Viceroy on this question in 
November 1926. It has a membership of about 
300 employees scattered all over India and has 
its Head Office in Bombay. The Association 
registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency, in March 1928. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress. — 

This organisation was inaugurated in 1920 
for two main purposes: (1) to coordinate the 
activities of the individual Labour Unions in 
India which till then remained incohate and 
were unable to take comrerted action and 
(2) to recommend workers' delegates to the 
International Labour Conferences. When the 
Government of India had to select a Labour 
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representative to attend the Washington Con- 1 I 
ference in 1919, there was no representative | ' 
body of labour in India to be consulted and J 
they therefore appointed Mr. N. M. Joshi as ( 
the Workers’ Delegate. In order, therefore, 1 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 1 
have a voice in the selection of tho delegates 1 
to the International Labour Conferences, the i 
All-India Trade Union Congress was organised ] 
and the first session of the Congress was held in i 
Bombay on the 31st October 1920. Eight : 
hundred delegates from different parts of India 1 
were present and sixty Unions were affiliated ! 
and 42 others expressed their sympathy with \ 
the Congress. It became a central organisation 
of the trade union movement in India but from 
the beginning it had a strong political colour, i 
Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
politicians first and labour leaders next, 
with the exceptions of a few persons like 
Mr. N. M. Joshi. The Congress appointed 
itself a permanent body to meet once a year. 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 
Executive to carry on its work, and Provincial 
Councils which, under the Executive, are res- 
ponsible for co-ordinating the work in the res- 
pective provinces. The main object of the 
Congress is " to co-ordinate the activities of all 
the labour organisations iu all the provinces 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political. It may also co-operate and 
federate with organisations of labour having 
similar objects in any part of the world.” 

The Executive Council of the Congress con- 
sists of a Chairman, tho Vice-Chairman or 
Vice-Chairmen, the Treasurer, the General 
Secretary or General Secretaries, the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex-officio members and 
not more than ten additional members includ- 
ing the ex-Preaidents of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatives elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 
basis : — 

1 Representative for unions with a member- 

ship upto 1,000 ; 

2 Representatives for unions with a member- 

ship between 1,000 and 3,000. 

3 Representatives for unions with a member- 

ship between 4,000 and 5,000. 

4 Representatives for unions with a member- 

ship above 6,000 

The individual Unions affiliated to the Con- 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to the management of their own affairs accord- 
ing to their rules. 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
In 1921 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Baptista. The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mr. C. R. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcuttu 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility for securing compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The fifth 


Session was held in Bombay in 1.925 with Mr. 
Dhnndtraj R. Thengdi of Nagpur in the chair. 
Mr. V. V. Girl of Berhampur was the President 
of the sixth Session held lu Madras in 1926. Delhi 
was the centre where the seventh Conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Rai Sahcb Chandrika Prasad. Dowan Oham- 
an Lall, M.L.A., was the President of tho Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth Session was held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr. M. Baud iu tho chair. It is significant 
that at this Conference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution protesting against 
imperialism. 

The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most important land-mark in the 
history of organised labour in India. It marked 
tho culmination of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a split between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and the votaries 
of communism on the other. The fundamental 
issue upon which the split in the Trade 
Union movement, occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India shall be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workers or whether it shall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country. The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
on any longer under a common organisation. 
The reasons contributing to tho ultimate split 
were as follows: — The Bombay Gimi Katngar 
Union and the G. I. P. Railwaymen’s Union 
applied for affiliation, the former with a member- 
ship figure of 54,000 and the latter 45,000. The 
Bombay Glrni Kamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents as required. However 
it was admitted a member on the basis of a 
membership of 40,000. The G. I. 1\ Railway- 
men’s Union was affiliated on a strength of 30,000 
members. This meant that a large part of the 
voting power was vested in the representatives 
of these two Unions which were of communist 
pereuation. The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries, and 
resolutions for tho boycott of the ltoyal Commis* 

• sion on Indian labour, affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialism, the appolnt- 

. ment of the Workers’ Welfare League, a Com- 
munist organisation in England, as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boy col t 
of the International Labour Conferences «*t 
Geneva were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congress. 

• The moderate leaders of labour, including 
I Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Girl, B. Shiva Rao. 

R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Cham an Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up a 
separate federation under the name of the “AH- 
1 Tndia Trades Union Federation ” in order to 
F co-ordinate the activities of non-communist 
Trade Unions in India. Endeavours made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success. The Labour Unions In Ahmedabad 
which draw their inspiration mainly from 
I Mr. M. K. Gandhi and are the best organised and 
’ most successful trade unions in India have not 
i during the ten years of the Trade Union move- 
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ment in India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress. 

The eleventh Scanlon of the Trade Union 
Congress, held in Calcutta in J uly 1931 led to 
further disintegration in the ranks of labour 
and once again the Communist from Bombay 
were res]>onsible. The Girni Kamgar Union 
had split into two parts, both bitterly opposed 
to each other. One lead by Mr. S.V. Beshpande, 
General Secretary of the Trade Union Congress 
and the other by Mr. 0. IT. Kandalkar, 
President of the G.K.TJ.and a Vice-President 
of the Congress and both groups claimed to be 
the Girni Kamgar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congress. The President Mr. 
K. C, Bose, a Congress politician, decided in 
favour of Mr. Kandalkar wliereupon Mr. Desh- 
pande and the representatives of a few other 
unions broke away from the Congress with the 
result that this organisation which should 
guide and control the Trade Union movement 
in India is a useless and effect body with no 
i ufl uence and tr if! i ng mem bersliip. 

Trade Union Legislation. 

In 1920 a Company owning a mill whose 
workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the local lalxmr union which was 
conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from inducing the plaintiff's 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in this rcsjject. The 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their decision granting an interim injunction 
r ft straining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs’ employees to continue the strike. 
The case was eventually withdrawn but the 
proceedings suggested that, in the absence of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril. As a result 
of a resolution moved bv Mr. N. M. Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
1921, Government were committed to take steps 
as soon us practicable to introduce such legisla- 
tion as might he necessary for the registration * 
protection of Trade Unions. The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 
public opinion. The opinions expressed were by 
no means unanimous,- — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, while some others 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
be rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
sufficient protection should be grauted to them, 
in August 1924, the Government of India 
circularised a draft Bill for opinion. The Bill 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and left the question of registra- 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves. 
Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union are not expended on 
causes hi which the bulk of the members have 
little interest. A regular audit of the funds was 
promised to be made compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for. 


j A number of amendments were made by the 
j Select Committee and in the Legislative 
Assembly. A clause permitting registered 
j Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
j purposes was added. The provision was on the 
j model of the British Law on the subject and 
I those members who contracted out of the 
i liability to subscribe should not be compelled to 
< contribute to the Political Fund nor would failure 
to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned. 
The Bill was passed on the 8th February and 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
the 25th March 1920. It came into effect from 
the 1st June 1927. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi Introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 9th February 1928, a Bill to 
! amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal Code in 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
j unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
: afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
j Unions Act, 1920, which lays down that ‘ no 
j officer or member of a registered Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub-section 
j (2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agreement made between the 
| members for the purposes of furthering any such 
! object ol’ the Trade Union as is specified 
J in Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit an offence.’ The Assembly, 
j however, threw out the Bill. 

| A Bill was introduced In the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
j view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
j Unions Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons that the 
[ existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
! in two respects namely : (1) It did not indicate 
j clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
j appointed for the area within which the 
Registrar’s office is situated or to the judge 
j appointed for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situated. The 
amendment is intended to make it dear that the 
latter is the competent court : (2) It did not 
indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon. The amendment is designed to make 
it clear that in sucli areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal. The 
I opportunity has also been taken to define clearly 
j tae powers of the High Court in second appeals. 

■ The Bill was passed and received tfte 
assent of the Governor-General on 25th 
September 1928. 

Working of the Act- — -The Act has now 

been in operation for more than 31 years. Fall 
information regarding the total number of 
Unions registered in all Provinces in India is not 
available. The following table, however, shows 
the number of Unions registered and the charac- 
ter of tiie membership as at 1st April 1930 for 
those provinces for which information is avail* 
able. 
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Total 

No. of 

Membership 
of registered 
Trade Unions. 


Unions 

registered. 

Total. 


Bombay * 

40 

75,173 

Bengal 

19 

55,268 

Burma 

1 

100 

Central Provinces and Berar 

7 

3,4^9 

Madras 

12 

45,346 

N. W. F. Provinces 

Nil 

Nil 

Punjab 

10 

26,318 

United Provinces 

r>t 

12,738 


* The figures are for 1st September 1931. t Two Unions did not furnish figures for membership. 


No association of employers has yet applied 
for registration. No Trade Union was registered 
in the provinces of Assam, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Baluchistan, Coorg and Delhi, up to the end of 
March 1929. The great inducement to register 
has been the predisposition of employers 
generally to recognise Unions that are registered. 
In* the case of Associations of Government 
Se vants. one of the conditions of their recognition 
by Government was that they should get them- 
selves regist ered when the Trade Unions Act was 


brought into foTce. In view of the fact, however , 
that certain difficulties have arisen in connexion 
with the application of the Act to Government 
servants, the question is under the consideration 
of the Government of India who have not yet 
formulated any definite conclusions. Pending 
the consideration of this question, Government 
liave relaxed the provision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Associations 
of Government servants which requires them to 
register under the Act. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the “ strike ” in industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to secure 
increases in wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living. The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919-20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921. During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success- 
fully from the view point of the workers, after 
a short struggle. After this period, however, 


they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes In 
public utility services. In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation. 

Extent of Dispute**— -All-India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year liave been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 


The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the six years 
1925-30 in each province and in each class of industry respectively : — 


Provinces. 

No. of disputes in 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Bengal 

43 

57 

34* 

60 

35 

34 

Bombay 

69 

57 

54 

111 

70 

75 

Madras 

4 

2 

19* 

7 

12 

11 

Central Provinces & lierar 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

United Provinces 

6 

3 

3 

<) 

4 

2 

Bihar & Orissa 

2 

3 

4* 

8 

2 

4 

Burma . . 

3 

1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

Punjab 

1 j 


, . 

2 



Assam 


'i 

12 

5 1 

* *9 

is 

Total . . 

134 

1 

128 

129 

r=i 

141t 

.48 


One stiike extended to three provinces. 


t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi. 
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Industries. 

J No. of disputes In 

| 1925. 

j 1926. 

| 1927. j 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Cotton and woollen mills 

69 

57 

60 

110 

78 

68 

Jute Mills 

15 

33 

11 

19 

13 

13 

Engineering Workshops 

Railways including Railway 

7 

4 

6 

11 

7 

10 

Workshops 

6 

3 

3 

9 

4 

9 

Others 

37 

31 

49 

54 

39 

48 

Total . . 

134 

1 

128 

129 

203 

141 

148 


The peak in respect of the number of industrial i other provinces was there an average of at least 
disputes (203) was reached in the year 1928. j one dispute per month during that year. The 
More than 50 per cent, of these disputes occurred j industry which was hit hardest was the cotton 
in the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 ! and woollen mill industry in which no less than 
per cent, occurred in Bengal. In none of the 110 disputes took place during the year. 

In 1930, 196, 301 work people were involved in the 148 disputes & 2,°61 731, working days 
were lost. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the passing of the Trade Disputes Act 
as an all-India measure early in the year 1929, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower 
down, no official machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes in India. The 
Employers’ and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act which 
was iwssed in 1860 to make provision for the 
speedy termination of certain disputes between 
workmen engaged in railway and other 
public works and their employers and wluch was 
extended, in case of the Bombay Presidency, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahirioda- 
bad, Kaira, Poona, Sholapur. Surat and Thaua 
in 1860 and 1861 and to Sind in 1873 deals 
with individuals and does not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes iu other 
trades or industries. No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act has l»een 
made use of in India. The only provinces in 
which ad hoc Committees liave been appointed 
during the previous ten years either to enquire 
into the question of providing machinery for 
the settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi- 
dencies. 

Bombay Presidency- — The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Stanley 
Heed as Chairman “to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes.” This Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 
Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
such Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc. 
1 heir recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes. With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 


capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation. 

In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924. Jt was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year ; but, iu 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the liocal Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India. This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes. In 1920 they circularised all Local 
Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919. The 
opinions obtained by provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation. 
The majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view. 

Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee. — The 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. 

The findings of the Committee were : — 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus ; and 
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(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowuers that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a bonus. 


jay S 

third ad hoc Committee to he appointed in the 
llom bay Presidency was the Bombay Enquiry 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Fawcett, Judge of the Bombay High Court, in 
connection with the general strike of the cotton 
mill workers in Bombay city of the year 1928 in 
pursuance of the agreement arrived at between 
the Bombay Miilowners’ Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee at a conference held : 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir (Hiulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member of the ! 
Government of Bombay on the 4th October 1928. j 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half mouths and its itejtort was : 
published on the 20th March 1929. 


Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were I 
as follows : — j 


(1) The projKmls of the Miilowners’ Assoeia- i 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill, 
and ( b ) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ- 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable. 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation’s projjosal to make a cut of 7| per 
ceut. in weavers’ wages, there were reason- 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances, 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages. 

(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “ Bationa! " or 
" Efficiency ” system and which aims at 
reducing the number of operatives employ- 
ed in mills while raising* their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency exacted from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
the some of demands which were con- 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were — 

(а) That, the Miilowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of tiie workers 
through their organisations. 

(б) That the Miilowners’ Association 
sliall not permit its Individual mem- 
bers to vary the (conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Miilowners’ Association 


in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the Workers* organisations. 

(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work in detail should 
lie posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers. 

( c ) Tiiat there should be no victimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities. 
Most of these were cventuaily 
conceded by the Miilowners* Asso- 
ciation. 

(5) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable— 

(a) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage is less than 
Ks. 30 should be raised substantially. 

(b) The newly introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (2) to clean the machinery 
daily should be discontinued. 

((*) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows - 

( a ) The miilowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment, either in some 
other mill or in some other industry. 

{b) The Miilowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of u scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages 
according to his length of service 
payable in suitable cases to 
elm rged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment. 
The formation of an Out-of-Work 
Donation Fund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Miilowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fund the operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested. * 

(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme. 

(8) Jn view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
“Mediation Buies’’ agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement, 
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Owing to the linduo prolongation of the general 
strike in the Bombay Cotton Mills of tlic year 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour, 
it has not been jiossiblc for the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to bring into operation the 
Mediation Buies recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- j 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the I 
City. The Bombay Textile Laliour Union , 
of which Mr. N. M. Joslii, M.L.A., is the President j 
lias barely 400 members. The recognition' 
accorded by the Bombay Mlllowncrs’ Association j 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union which j 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand I 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the i 
re|>orts of the Court of Enquiry amiointcd [ 
under the Trade Disputes Act to inquire into j 
questions connected with the general strike of ; 
the year 1929 and the ltiots Inquiry Committee, j 
The Association has been giving anxious con- | 
sideration to tho practical steps which might i 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations ! 
between employers and their workmen and for 1 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances. ! 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 i 
addressed by the Association to all the mills ! 
affiliated to It, they have issued instructions ! 
that all mills should take immediate steps where- ! 
by complaints and grievances of the workers j 
may be attended to by the management eon- • 
cemed at once. For this purpose complaint 
boxes aro to i>e placed in the compounds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work. 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible. Further measures cal- j 
culated to improve tho relations between the ' 
employers and the employed arc under considera- j 
tion. The Association have also devised i 
measures for joint discussions between managers ! 
of mills and tho Association on general questions I 
relating to the internal administration of the ! 
mills. 

The next Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was a Court of Enquiry 
appointed under the Trade Disputes Act in 
connexion with tho general strike of cotton 
mill operatives in Bombay City of 1929. This 
will be dealt with below under the heading 
" Trade Disputes Act.” 

Bengal. — Several special Committees were 
appointed by the Government of Bengal during 
the period of intense industrial unrest during 
the years 1920-21. 

(1) As the result of a strike of taxi-drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars in Cal- 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi- 
cal examination of applicants for professional 
drivel’s license, and (o) another rule forbidding 
the carrying of attendants in taxis. Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist- 


ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi- 
cabs generally. The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 20th January 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inquiry. The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the existing regulations. 
'Wiese proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th October 
1921. 

(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
which lasted from the 27th January to the 
24th February 1921, Government apjiointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March J92L. 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on conditions («) that the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would investigate their 
grievances and announce their decision within 
a week, and ( b ) that if t-lic men were dissatisfied 
with the Company’s decision, Government 
would ap]K>int a Committee of Enquiry. 'There 
was general agreement between the Com jinny 
and ihe men’s representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee’s recommendations. 
Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms. Another strike 
of tiie tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character broke out in 1922. 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923. No Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives of 
the men raised several points which arose from 
the previous Inquiry. Work was resumed un- 
conditionally. 

(3) During a strike oh the light railway of 
Messrs. Martin and Company in the 24 Targanas 
and Howrah which lasted from the 15th June 
to the 2nd July 1921, a special Conciliation 
Board was constituted by Government by a 
special resolution at the joint request of ’ the 
employers and the employees concerned. The 
result of the Board’s efforts was a compro- 
mise on most of the points raised by the workers, 
ami as a result of tho Board’s recommendations 
it waB agreed that joint works committees should 
be set up on the Howrah-Amta and Howrah- 
Sheakhala lines. Works Committees were 
established soon after the Board’s rejxirt was 
published, but they failed to function owing 
to tho men’s indifference. 

(4) The Bengal Legislative Council passed a 
resolution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
that Government should appoint a Committee 

i to enquire into the general causes of the 
| prevailing unrest ami to suggest remedial 
! measures. The report of the Committee was 
published on the 18th June 1921. The main 
recommendations of the Committee were — 

(a) the establishment of joint works commit* 

tees in industrial concerns ; 

(b) non-intervention of Government in pri- 

vate industrial disputes, which it was 

considered, should be settled by volun- 
tary conciliation ; 
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(c) the constitution by Government of a 

conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services ; and 

(d) the appointment by Government of special 

conciliation bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 
desired outside intervention. 

As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29th 
An mist 1921 . The panel contained thirty names, 
and was composed on a representative basis, 
leading public todies Indng asked to recommend 
persons to serve on it. The panel was recon- 
stituted every year till 1929, when it was suj>er- 
seded by the Trade Disputes Act. Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received during the period of the panel’s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified. 


The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards,* wisely 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where the parties had come to 
a dead -lock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders. 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public utility services in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood. In the settlement of ordi- 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that it was not ordi- 
narily the duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes either directly or indirectly, but 
if l>oth parties express a desire that their differ- 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should be 
prepared to establish a conciliation board to deal 
with the matter, or to take such other action ns 
might be suitable in the circumstances of the 
case. 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history of the various proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years. The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay in the 
year 1921 in pursuance of a Resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee “ to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of Industrial disputes ” lias already been 
dealt with above. Mention lias also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All-India 
measure. The Bill circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent. 

Nothing further was heard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His Excellency 
the Viceroy in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said : “ The 

question of providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes lias been thoroughly explored hut 
it would be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
Jaw.” The Trade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1926 and was 
brought into operation with effect from the 1st 
June 1927. 

In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes. Tills 
Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
for a motiou for circulation on the 21st 
September 1928. The Bill differed in several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of India's original Bill of 1924. 
The main part of the Bill falls into three parts. 
Clauses 3 Co 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 


establishment of tribunals for tlio investigation 
anti settlement of trade disputes. This part, of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
the Bill proposes to establish were intended to be 
appointed ad hoc Uko the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes. The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi- 
narily be composed of persons having nc direct 
interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might bo referred to them. The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would be to secure a settlement of 
the dispute. Provisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 
Neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the Board ; and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal tliat had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services. In 
accordance with the definition of ” Public 
Utility Services ” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would be applhiable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor-General 
in Council. The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utility services to strike without pre- 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that 
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persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement. Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munici- 
pal Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
is widely accepted in other countries. 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock-outs. These clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. 1927. 
They were to be applicable only in the ease of 
the strikes and lock-outs which satisfied both of 
two conditions : in the first place, the strike or 
lock-out must have other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged ; and, in the second place, the strike 
or lock-out must be designed to coerce Govern- 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community. If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lock-out would become 
illegal. Persons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in It would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion. Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida- 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombay Pity of the years 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered. The Bill 
wor referred to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February 1929. 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years. In connection 
with the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services” they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
industry, business or undertaking to be a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill w T as omitted. Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
l>arties so required were considered. But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause 3. At the same 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take, They 
therefore considered it necessary to pro' ide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 


include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term “ An independent person.” 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or interim , must be published, and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should be left to its discretion. It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be 
permissible subject , however, to such conditions 
and restrictions as might be provided by the 
rules. 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms. For example, it was pointed out that 
many jjersons arc actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly; 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise attention from work on the part of a 
particular individual ; and further that the clause 
was one-sided and inflicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen. The 
latter |K>int was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause. The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must l>e in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen. The 
Committee added a collateral provision penalis- 
ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract. The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
impairing its effectiveness. In Bub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal it must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing. This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money is 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers. A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
a similar provision from the English Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added. The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified. With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
tuat there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike. It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
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illegal and the persons properly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent. are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned. The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not. been so altered as to require republieation 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
as duly amended by them. 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., 
stated that, the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in ids opinion, the 
time was ripe. Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at. any time should be 
altered to render it Illegal at or near a workmen’s 
house as under the English Law. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bill or 
by au Amending Bill to section 1)93 of the Indian 


I'enal (-ode. It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it. would delay the Bill. As lie 
did not desire to delay tiic acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bill he did not press tho {joint 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee. Sir Victor Sassoon, however . 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
(loverninent either when tho Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point. The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter ou Industrial 
Disputes. 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was jmssed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
St.li April 1920 without any change and received 
t.hc assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
April 1929. 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XI 11 of the Treaty off 
Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failuro of j 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire | 
to improve the conditions in their own 
countries.” In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
be of “ special and urgent importance,’' but 
also brought into being the International i 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practicable, 
tho observance of these principles. The 
International Labour Conference lias been 
discussing various questions connected with i 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its lindiugs in 
conventions and recommendations. The 
Conventions and Itceoinmeudations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 


on the State Members, but they have to be 
submitted to the legislature of each counl ry, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
tho Executive Governments and the legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and dcsirablo for tho amelioration of 
labour conditions. During the fifteen 
Conferences that have been held, 33 Conventions 
luive been adopted. Out of those eleven have 
been ratified by India. 

In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
luive also adopted numerous Xtecommendations. 

The fifteenth Conference held in June J9.'»l 
adopted a Convent ion for the limitation of hours 
of work in Coal Mines and passed a nunilxr of 
resolutions dealing with amongst other matters, 
labour conditions in the East and conditions of 
laliour in unorganised industries and non-indus- 
trial occupations. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre-lleform days Lalnnir was not a , 
question to which the Central or provincial j 
Governments in India gave tho same attention | 
as they did to such subjects as education, health j 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 1 
Factories Act of 1891 in 1911, the appointment | 
of the Indian Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone ! 
in the progressive interest taken by Government i 
in questions connected with labour. The active j 
participation of India in the Great War led "to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opjiortunity ’ 
And * the emergence of an unprecedented need ’ 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included. 


to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous jo 
this date no provincial or All-India inquiries of a 
general character were held into conditions pi 
labour witii the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages. No informa- 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and, for that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail- 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured y* 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a llv" member of the international comity «» 
nations*, The participation by India, in the nrsr 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
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ior the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question ot' the representa- 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or oilices the administration of labour 
questions. 

Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule T, Part 
2, Rule 20) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the Rcope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules “ regulation of mines ” and 
“ inter-provincial migration ” arc central 
subjects. A Labour llureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment Committee. 
Tire administration of labour matters since then 
b is lxien in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Lalxmr with a Member of the 
Viceroy's Council holding the portfolio. 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
tile Madras Presidencies were the tlrst in the 
liehl for the creation of special Labour Ofiieers. 

Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Officer in the year 1920. Lalxmr 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
centiniicd the administration of the Assam 
Lalmur Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence O dicer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and also the number 
of labour organisations. Prom time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, tie was to conduct 
s|*eeial inquiries. He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose. The 
lalxmr Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and since the bringing 
Into effect of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 
lie has also been appointed Registrar of Trade 
initms. 

Madras. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
lalxmr Commissioner in the same year, viz., 
1920, to watch and study at all times the condi- 
tions of lalxmr particularly industrial labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern- 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move- 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed. 
The settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
<>! strikes are features of his work hut his inter- 
ference in such disputes is limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them. In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
he may interfere only if both sides agree to his 
intervention but ho must obtain the previous 
^notion of Government in each case. He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
w«»rk most of ids time is occupied. On a par 
with the Lalxmr Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras lias also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into question connected 
with industrial labour in the Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
‘“•■lisuses into agricultural wages is, however 
placed in his hands. 


The Bombay Labour Office. 

The real pioneer work in the field of labour 
information and statistics in India during the 
last ten years has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay which was 
established in April 1921. In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
office the following were declared to belts func- 
tions: — 

“ (1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence . — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

** (2) Industrial Disputes . — As experience and 
knowledge arc gained and the activities of the 
Lalxmr Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; and 

“ (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
labour .— The Lalxmr Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.” 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of Director of Lalxmr. 
The post of the Director of Lalxmr was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and at present the Offlcer-in- 
Charge of the Labour Office is styled the Director 
of Information and Labour Intelligence. He is 
also the Registrar of Trade Unions and the 
Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation. 
In addition to the Director, there are three other 
Gazetted Officers who are styled Investigators, 
one of whom is in charge of the branch office at 
Alimcdabad. There are also three whole time 
lady Investigators in Bombay. All Investi- 
gators receive conveyance allowances. The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants, 
three senior clerks, eight junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatches one daftari and five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Alimedabad. The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living. 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions, (8) other industrial 
ana labour intelligence, (9) international lalxmr 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette , (12) library, and (18) office 
organisation. 

The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
from September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency, and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside world. The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. A substantial grant i a 
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allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour 
Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and 
economic matters. The Labour Office library 
is open to research workers in Bombay. In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
copies of all the more important periodical 
received from Labour Ministeries. International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the world. 

The Labour Office had conducted several 
special inquiries, the results of which have 
either been published in the form of special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette. Among the inquiries the results of 
which have been published in the form of reports 
are three inquiries into wages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1928 and 1920 ; 
four reports of inquiries into family budgets three 
of which related to working class family budgets 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgets in Bombay 
City. The remaining reports dealt with i lquiries 
into agricultural wages in theBombay Presidency, 
an inquiry into deductions from wages or pay- 
ments in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency. Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare I 
works, rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives, 
methods of wage payments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay Presidency, incidence of 
Bickness among cotton mill operatives, in- 
fant mortality, etc. In the iAibour Gazette 
statistics are regularly published for a 
working class cost of living index number for 
Bombay, wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay and Karachi, retail food prices for five 
important centres In the Bombay Presidency, 
for industrial disputes in the Bombay Presidency 
and for Workmen’s Compensation, prosecutioiis I 
under the Indian Factories Act, accidents in 
factories, production of cotton yarn and cloth 
and the employment situation. A new working j 
class index number has been compiled for 
Ahmedabad and statistics with regard to this 
have been published in the issues of the Labour j 
Gazette since January 1930. A working class j 
cost of living index number for Sholapur has 
also been published. Quarterly information is 
also collected with regard to all known Trade 
Unions in the Bombay Presidency and full infor- 
mation is published in the Labour Gazette every 
three months. The present staff of the Labour 
Office is as follows : — 

Director of Information and Labour Intelli - I 
{fence. Commissioner of Workmen's Compensation ■ 
and Registrar of Trade Unions. — Mr. J. F. 
Dennings, j Bar-at-Law, j.p. 


| Senior Lady Investigator : — Mrs. K. Wagh. 

[ Lady Investigators: — Misses G. Pimpalkhare 
! and S. Dabholkar. 

j The Director of Information and Labour 
j Intelligence has four offices under his charge ; 
j (1) The Labour Office ; (2) the Information Office; 

(3) the Office of the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
| Compensation, and (4) the Office of the 
Registrar of Trade Unions. In the case of the 
Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions one 
Investigator of the Labour Office has been 
I appointed as Assistant to the Registrar of 
Trade Unions and the office work is being done 
by a Statistical Assistant and a junior clerk from 
the staff of the Labour Office. The Information 
Office is under the administration of the Home 
Department. The Labour Office was under the 
administration of the Home Department till the 
year 1925, but it was transferred to the General 
Department and is now under the control of tin* 
Political Department. The Factories Office is 
under the immediate control of the Collector 
of Bombay and for administrative purposes 
under the Political Department. 

Central Provinces. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which dealB with 
all labour questions. The Revenue Department 
deals with mines. The Department of 
Industries uuder the Director of Industries is in 
immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
i Credit and Registrar of Trade Unions. The 
Factory Office is under the general supervision 
of the Director of Industries. There is no 
social Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
I Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
; questions as may be required from time to time. 

A Board of Industries consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour arc 
considered by ibis Board. But the Board 
acts purely in an advisory capacity. 

Other Provinces. 

In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926. 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investi- 
gation into the standard and cost of living of the 
working classes iu Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 1928. In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour. b» 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions. Labour as such is with the Home 
Member, electricity is with the Finance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 


Senior Investigator: — Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
B. Litt. (Oxon). 

Junior Investigator and Assistant to the 
Registrar of Trade Unions : — Mr. N. A. 
Mehrban, b.a. 

Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad : — Mr. A. S 
Iyengar, B.A., ll.b. 


Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Ex- 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Province. In Assam the main question connect- 
ed with labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces. As inter-pro vinctol migration is a 
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Central subject, the Local Government are not 
very actively interested in the special considera- 
tion of other labour questions. 

Representation on Legislatures. — The 

Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests in the Legislative Assembly. 
Since the last reforms were brought Into opera- 
tion Mr. N. M. Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly. 
In the Bombay Presidency the Local Govern- 
ment had provided one scat for labour, and Mr. 
S. K. Bole, was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nominatiem was maintained. The three persons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 
Legislative Council at present are Messrs. S. K. 
Bole, Syed Munwar and R. R. Bakhalc. In the 
Central Provinces, Mr. R. W Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has lieen nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour. In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interest since the introduction of the reforms. 
The Assam Government reserves one scat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but 
it has been found impracticable to find anv 
one who could adequately represent this consti- 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam Legislative Council. 

Halation between Central and Local 
Governments. — It has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects. These subjects 
arc, however, subject to central legislation. 
The provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the previous sanction of the 


Governor-General in Council. The actual 
administration of the Acts passed by the central 
legislature under the abov (heads falls on the 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to Incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects. This constitutional position 
is perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opinion 
have been Invited by the Government of India 
during recent years. The Governor- General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways : 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control. The general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provinces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All-India Acts. 


Effect of differences in Law L 

States and British India.— Few Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them are 
of little industrial importance. The only States 
which have more than 8,fXH) persons employed 
in factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior 
and Travaneore. Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of the correspond ing Act in British 
India. In recent years there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the. provisions of the 
Factory Jaw in British India by establishing 
mills or factories in the territories of Indian 
States. 


COPYRIGHT 


There 1 b do provision of law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions ot the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it Is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and acme material 


modifications of them In their application, 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an Impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. "The 
majority of Indian melodies,** It was explained 
in Council, ‘'have not been published, 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodieB are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musieal work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
wise graphically produced or reproduced," 
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Domestic 

The relationship of master to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the UBe of false 
testimonials, or “ chits," and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the | 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- \ 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in I 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all j 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month | 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant * means and includes head and under- ! 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen,! 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies, j 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of 1*01 ice. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the numes of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they arc employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents aB they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself aB to tlie credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he Bhall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with tho names of any persons who are 
willing to certify as to his respectability, if the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him "provision- 
al" registration, to be thereafter converted into 
“ confirmed " registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service*, If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector- General of 
Police. 


Servants. 

Every person whjse name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing tho full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce tils pocket 
register or whose pocket register docs not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which Buch servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to have such entry Inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a Bervant he must insert in 
tile pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the cnaracter of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar's office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters /service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
j originally registered. 

! Various penalties of fine as well as of 
Imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
I of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
! below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
I any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
'they expose themselves to a liability of their 
| being ilned to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
! a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
! imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
i not e xceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
(false information to tho registrar or to any 
other person on matters In which he is required 
by this Ordinance to gi ve information, he in 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 60 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 26 cents is 
charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a like fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders Who are 
expected to desire the benefit of tbe provisions- 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port lor the direct Journey to and 
rom Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
ive lines of steamers by which the journey 
o and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
tome cases only — by sea part of the way and 
l>y rail across Europe. They are the P. &. 0., 
die Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and 
the Lloyd Trlestino. The fNatal line stea- 
mers are available for Western pissages only, 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
Eastward voyages. There are ordinarily 
other services between Calcutta and the 


j West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, and 
! several lines connect Colombo with Europe, 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messagerles Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch lanes are the chief 
besides the P. <fc O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
tiie importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 days via Marseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Fares from Bombay or Karachi. 


is* Saloon. 

1 

2nd Saloon. 



A. 

B. 

(\ 

D. 1 

A. 

1J. 

Free passages 

(single and return) are granted 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

between Karachi and Bombay by British India 







Steamer. 








To Plymouth or Loudon by sea. Single 

72 

02 

54 

40 

42 

36 

»» 

„ Return 

126 

109 

05 

81 

73 

63 

To Marseilles, Single 

84 


06 

58 

48 

42 

•» 

Return 

147 

1,0 

no 

102 

84 

74 

I o ,» 

Malta or Gibraltar, Bingle . . 

00 

1 80 

70 

00 

50 

44 

»» 

„ Return .. 

157 

| 140 

122 

105 

88 

77 

To London 

from Calcutta 

02 

! »- 

72 

62 

52 

| 40 


Return 

161 

144 

126 

i 

109 

91 

81 


By the British India S. N. Co. fares to 
London by sea from Madras are : — 

Single 1st saloon £60 ; 2nd saloon £18. Return 
£110 and £»'. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — 1st saloon 
Its. 800 single audits. 1,400 return. To Mar- 
seilles: — Its. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Us. 1,354. 

By Ellennan’s “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are : — 

1st saloon Single Its. 760, return Its. 1,333. 

2nd saloon Bingle Es. 560, return Es. 023. 
From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles : 

1st saloon single Es. 707, return Eg. 1,240. 

2nd saloon single Its. 520, return Eb. 007. 
Calcutta to London : 

1st saloon single Its. 907, return lts. 1,587. 

2nd saloon single Es. 693, return Es. 1,213. 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
Loudon : 


1st saloon single £68 return £117. 

Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single £63. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon return £1 10. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows: — 

Colombo Marseilles single £53 return £03. 
Colombo London single £57 return £100. 
The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 

to Liverpool, 1st saloon are: — single £58, 
return (available for 4 months) £86, (available 
for 2 years) £103. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are 
1st class £65, 2nd class £45. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 100 days return tickets. 1st class, £86 
and 2nd class, £65. 

To London 1st class 100, and 2nd class £75. 
Bailings from Bombay every Twice Monthly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the prlnaip&l centres ot other parts of India 
are as follow 


— 

Miles. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. & C. I. Railway, via new Nagda- Muttra direct 


its. a. 

p. 

it*. 

a. 

P- 

route 

Htt5 

83 4 

0 

44 

o 

0 

Delhi , G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

957 

88 4 

o 

44 

2 

u 

Simla, via Delhi 

1,2 20 

134 3 

0 

67 

2 

0 

Calcutta, G. I. p., from Bombay, via Jubbuipore <fc Allahabad 

1,349 

J 30 15 

6 

05 

8 

6 

Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

123 2 

0 

61 

10 

0 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Ralchur 

794 

83 14 

0 

41 

15 

0 

Lahore, via Delhi . .. 

1,192 

120 13 

0 

60 

6 

0 


* Oct. to April inclusive. May to Sept, Ks U5-*-0 & 57-11-0 only. 


CIVIL AVIATION, 


Civil Aviation in India is under the control 
of the Director of Civil Aviation, whose newly 
instituted Department, like the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, comes within the port- 
folio of the Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General for Industries and 
Labour. The present holder of the appoint- 
ment is Lt.-Col. F. C. Shelmerdine, o.b.e. 
Eight Indians are now under training in England 
with a view to their future employment in the 
Civil Aviation Department as Aerodrome 
Officers, Inspectors of Aircraft and Engines, 
etc. These men are not being trained pri- 
marily as commercial pilots, but it is possible 
that some of them, if they show special aptitude 
and desire to adopt a pilot’s career, may receive 
further training with tills object in view. All 
of them receive a certain amount of training as 
pilots and they also go through a post-graduate 
course at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology and periods of attachment to 
selected aircraft works and to the London 
Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The course 
lasts for two years and three months, during 
which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £ 240 per annum. A condition 
of eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B. 8c. degree in Engineer- 
ing or Physics. 


An Indian State Air Service between 
Karachi and Delhi was inaugurated as a weekly 
service in each direction on 30th December 1020. 
It was until 31st December 1031 operated by 
aircraft chartered by Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
under an agreement which is operative for two 
years. It runs in connection with the air mail 
between Karachi and England. Hipce 17th 


May 1932 the Delhi Flying Club has conveyed 
the Karachi-Deihi Air Mails. It was hoped to 
extend this service to Calcutta and to ltangoon 
in the near future. The need for retrenchment 
inis hung up this development. Messrs Tatii 
Sons & Co., Bombay, are contracting with 
Government to run a Karachi- Bombay- Madras 
air mail line with a possible extension to 
Colombo. 

Instruction in aviation is given in India 
only through Clubs founded for the purpose. 
There are nine of these: above them is the Aero 
Club of India and Burma, which exercises 
control and general co-ordination of activities 
under the Director of Civil Aviation witli the 
Government of India. 

The movement dates from March, 1927 
when as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., m.l.a., it 
was discussed by the Iudian Legislative Assem- 
bly. An encouraging atmosphere was thus 
created and in the same month the Aero Club 
of India was formed, composed of about 40 
members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 
was jield in Simla in September of the same 
year and during the next three months 100 
more members of the Assembly and 197 other 
mem tiers joined. Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay anu 
Allahabad, with the object of developing interest 
in the movement and in order to utilize the 
Government grants which were at this time 
proposed and the formation of local clubs fol- 
lowed. The Aero Club entered into an agree- 
ment with the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain 
and thereby became its official representative 
ip India apd Bunna, 
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The Government of India in December, 
1927, received from Sir Victor Sassoon a letter 
saying that subject to a grant of Rs. 80,000 to 
the Aero Club for the year 1928-29 and a grant 
of Rs. 20,000 to each club formed, he would 
l>ear any deficit between the Clubs’ income 
and expenditure until the grants became avail- 
able. Tills they agreed to and they further 
announced that they would provide for each 
club an initial equipment of two aeroplanes, 
a spare engine and a contribution towards 
the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available. These grants commenced 
as from 1st April 1928 and were to continue for 
two years. Agreements were entered into 
between the Secretary of State and the Aero 
Club and between him and the provincial clubs, 


laying down the conditions of financial assist- 
ance. Moth aeroplanes manufactured by the 
De Haviland Aircraft Co. were selected as the 
training machines. Right of these arrived in 
December, 1928, and training with them began 
in January, 1929. 

When the iiroposal of an Indian State air 
service was last year temporarily abandoned, 
11. E. the Viceroy had bought for him one of the 
Avro X 3-engined monoplanes ordered for it. 
HisExcellency and Lady Wlllin idon regularly use 
the machine for touring aud are thereby giving 
a great stimulus to private flying in India. 

The first Indian air race was flown over a 
Delhi- A gra- J hansi- Lucknow- Agra-Delhi cours 0 
last winter and was very successful. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


At the General Meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company, held in Paris in 1931, the Chairman 
said that, the economic crisis, the first effects of 
which upon the traffic of the Canal they referred 
to in 1930, was extended and even accentuated 
during the whole of 1930. At the same time, 
various special circumstances, such as the boycott 
of British products in India and the depreciation 
of silver in China, had a depressing effect upon 
the trade betweeu Europe and certain parts 
of the Far East. Under the influence of these 
various causes shipping activity through the 
Suez Canal fell off considerably. To this there 
was added the effect of the reduction in dues of 
25 centimes, which came into force on September 
1, and the result was that there was a reduction 
of about 80,000,000f. in the transit receipts 
as compared with the previous year. It was 
in such circumstances that one could appreciate 
the advantages of the prudent financial policy 
which wastraditlonal in their company. Thanks 
to the steps taken in the years of prosperity, 
the position of the amortization funds and 
various other provisions was such that the 
directors w r ere able to propose that the amounts 
to be set aside should be substantially reduced, 
enabling the gross dividend per capital share to 
be fixed at 650f. 

Shipowners' Appeal (or Redaction In 
Dues. — The directors had received from ship- 
owners — and especially from British shipowners 
—repeated requests for a further aud substantial 


reduction In the company’s transit tariff. The 
arguments which were submitted in support of 
this request had received most careful attention. 
If, indeed, they could have believed that, as 
contended in certain quarters, the Suez (’anal 
transit dues were an appreciable factor in the 
economic depression, a fortiori if they had 
reason to hope that a reduction in these dues 
might result in a substantial increase in the 
traffic of the Canal, they would not hesitate to 
meet the wishes of shipowners, at least in part ; 
but the investigation such were made had 
led the directors to the opposite conclusion. 
A reduction in tariffs made under present 
conditions would impose upon the company 
a further and important sacrifice which would 
certainly find no appreciable compensation 
in a corresponding development in traffic. 
A time would come, they hoped, when, circum- 
stances having changed, a reduction in dues 
would appear opportune, and then they would 
not fail to put it into effect spontaneously, as they 
had done many times in the past; but they 
refused to do it to-day under the pressure of an 
opinion w’hich they considered to be ill-informed. 

Traffic Returns.— The traffic through the 
Canal in 1930 showed a substantial falling off 
as compared with 1929, and was even below the 
level of 1928. amounting to only 31,668,759 tons 
net. The uumber.of transits was 5,761 against 
6,274 in 1929. 
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The Suez Canal. 


The following tables shows the dues, the traffic through the Canal, and the dividends paid 
by the c ompany over the last ten years : — 



Dues. 





Laden. 

in 

Ballast. 

Year. 

Dividends. 

Traffic. 

Thom. 

March i, 1920 

8.50 

0.00 

1920 

£’oo i 
2,173 

net tons. 
17,575 

Oct. 1, 1920 

8.25 

5.75 

1921 

2,201 

18,119 

Oct. 1, 1921 

8.00 

5.50 

1922 

2,076 

20,743 

March 1, 1923 

7 75 

5.25 

1923 

2,338 

22,730 

Jan. 1, 1924 

7.50 

5.00 

1924 

2,605 

25,110 

April 1,1925 

7.25 

4.75 

3925 

2,150 

26,761 

April 1,1928 

7. 00 

4 50 

1920 

3,501 

26,060 

Jan. 1, 1929 

0.90 

4 . 40 

1 927 

3,712 

28,962 

Sept. 1,1930 

0.05 

3.321 

1928 

4,148 

31,906 




1929 

4.301 

33,466 




1930 


31,669 


The dues were fullen gradually but the reduction over the whole period amounts to ouly 
20. 6 per cent, whereas since 1922 the dividends have grown rapidly, with only one interruption. 
The traffic also grew steadily, apart from the setback in 1926, until 1929. 


Improvement Schemes— It was announced . 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, , 
1915, the maximum draught of water j 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be Increased by 1 ft., making it 30 ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships ! 
using the Canal was 24 4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 *4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years ihe increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the tecommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east ol, 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
Bhip likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
S inches had been increased to a minimum of 


147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miff s, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance oi 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements ol the Immediate future. 

i The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
I Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
! neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
Bfcorms, but a remedy for this will bo found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
1 construction of this extension, which has becu 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

| Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the Jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to tne Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
; want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
I artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new Jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no ueed 
j of any apprehension as to Its future. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
c:m travel by the same route and with 
the same speed ub the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd -Triesti no line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
.services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
•service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best service's in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
portB by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India t hrough which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one —the Mahrattas 
- of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life In its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ' announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
IVophet, the song of the Sliarma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sen blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, tho silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
hidings which you have never known before, 
b the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
(’•dour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
h.v master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the, naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it ean furnish sport such 
as few countries ean give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silenee and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has tho choice of two 
routes either by the G. I. P. Railway via the 
EUora and A junta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & (7. f. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
obi frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will he able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B. C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as “ the most remarkable and interesting * 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India." Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of tho finished Taj. The 
building is letter known than any other in tho 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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daylight if you must. By moonlight Its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort. If 
you must visit It in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will And exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wondcrous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces ns Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walla 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shnh Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferired his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
Joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great, battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that wili interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work In 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Kao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhcd as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and, 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miBB seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jalianabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via ltajputana, then you will 
sec another but equally interesting side of 
India. ltajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at, Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount, Abu. the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of tho 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest, carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Pu n jab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most, of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Rivers " 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since tho days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank arc all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approaohed 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when' Babar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made It a place of Itoyal, 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to he 
fonnd to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavlliions of Merlin I architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “ an emerald 
set in pearls ” is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped ail the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide' along the faee of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks arc 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can lie made up 
the valleys and you can live in Aready and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hili tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can he made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from j 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading j>orts of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Char nock ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the .Tain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
ail worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should he made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to l*uri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to sec Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
(Shown station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible. 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
In any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe inspiring Kan- 
clianjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. 

Pun also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
H front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
Mack marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
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Dawn on its oapitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can l>e understood only l»y those 
who know India. Once a year the imige of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath tars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet iu diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 mill's by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Kouarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya. 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Thidh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
nourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the "Great 
Renunciation ” and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward* named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to lie the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authent ic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahahharata and the 
Ra may ana, which deal with events Jong before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation: “Ilappy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation.” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzch's Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe hi solemn devotion tho 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles uway from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archwo- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus ; but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant hand who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged arc well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most, wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with tlieir far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances slill used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its mime the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque laud of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
In India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringa patam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trlchinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura lias been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India ” 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other tcmpJe- 
the tourist Is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva's shrine and in 


the hall of Manta pam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you ‘will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can flud magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited liy civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest, in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Tndo-China. 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Cook 
Sons, tho American Express (Jo., Cox’s & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army <fc Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co., etc., and tho Publicity Officers 
of all the more important Railways as well as 
the Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
57, Haymarkct, London, and the Resident 
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Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
" Delhi House ”, 38 East 57th Street, New York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties. Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, 
which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 
Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 


of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, EUora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 

A selection of itineraries for long and short 
tours in India and Burma is given below. 
These show what can bo seen in certain periods 
of time, but they can be varied to suit individual 
parties or taken in the reverse direction. 


Tour No. 1.— I weeks. -Bombay, Udiipur, Jaipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta. 


Alternatives (a) Puri and Konarak in place of Darjeeling. 

( b ) Gwalior, Sanchi, Ellora and Ajanta Caves in place of Jaipur and Udaipur. 



1st 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

Total fare (approximate) on the basis or return 
tickets at 11 single fares Calcutta — Darjeeling 
and Delhi — Peshawar. . . 

f Rs. 300 
i £ 25 

1 1 $ 120 

185 

13 

62 

63-5 

4 

20 

Tour No. 2. — 2 weeks. —Bombay, TJiaipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Sanchi and Bombay. 
Alternative : Benares in place of Gwalior and Sanchi. 


1st 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

Total fare (approximate) «j" 

Rs. 192 
£. 14 

$ 09 

90 

7 

34 

32 

2 

1 U 

If the alternative is taken, the fares are increased by about one-quarter. 

Tour No. 3.— 1 week. — Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and Delhi. 


1st 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 
at 1$ single fares. • * 1 

Rs. 90 
£ 5 

$ 25 

45 

3 

13 

16 

1 

4 

Tour No. 4.— 10 days. — Bombay, Poona, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly, Madura and Colombo. 


1st 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (approximate) | 

Rh. 181 
£. 14 

$ 60 

95-5 

7 

34 

38 

2 

12 


Noth.— l'f extra time can be allowed at Mysore, Somnatlipur, Gersoppa Falls and Ootacamund 
can be visited. 


Tour No. 5.-2 weeks.— Colombo Madura, Madras, Mysore, Octacamund, and Colombo. 



ljrf 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

r 

Rs. 166-8 

94-6 

86-5 

Total fare by train (appreximate) 4 

£ 12 

7 ! 

2* 

$ 63 

32 

11 


Note. — An interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund via Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Alleppey and Quilon by motor lauuch aud motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by train, and by motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern* 
most point of India and, back via Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo. This would take about 
•even days. 

* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Rs. 75 additional per car. 
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Tour No. C. — 1 week. — Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay — Rangoon. 



Ut 

1 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

Revised fare 
by rail. 

r 

Rs. 70 

35 

12 

1st ret. 

102-3-0 

Total fare (approximate). . . . . < 

£ 5 

3 

1 

2nd „ 

51-2-0 

$ 25 

13 

4 

3rd „ 

17-2-0 


Note.— Many interesting trips off the beaten track can be made in Burma, but special arrange- 
ments are necessary. 


For any visitor landing in Calcutta. It is 
possible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly and 
Madura* and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day and 
travelling most nights and is not recommended 
for the ordinary visitor. A very attractive 
tour can, however, l»e worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at the more important places or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Puri, the 
Khyber Bass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc. 

Travelling in India is not expensive when 


the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration. The first, second and Indian 
servants fares are shown at the end of each tour. 
Hotel expenses average about Rs. 15 (22/fl or 
f>£ dollars ) per person a day except when 
special rates are charged during certain special 
periods, while a motor car for the dav can be 
hired for Rs. 25 to Its. 50 (38/0 to 45/or 9 to 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except where 
long distances have to be covered. Where the 
distances arc short, tongas and two-horsed 
landaus can be used and the daily charges vary 
from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 9 (5/to 1 3/0 or 1 \ to 3§ 
dollars). Guides with a good knowledge of 
English can be obtained from Its. 5 to Rs. 10 
(7/6 to 15/or 2 to 4 dollars) a day. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


A <)KA. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro 
pole. 

Ahmkdabad— G rand. 

A LLAH AB AD. — Grand . 

B 4 no a lore. — Cubbon, West End, Lavender’s. 
Baroda. — T he Guest House. 

Benares.— C lark’s, de Baris. 

Bombay. — Apollo, Grand. Majostic, Taj Mahal, 
Regent. 

Calcutta. — Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpork.— Civil and Military. 

Coonoor. — G lenview. 

Darjeeling.— G rand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est, Bark. 

Delhi. — Cecil. Clarke's, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior— Grand. 

Gulmaro (Kashmir)— Ned oil's. 

Jaipur. — Jaipur, Kalser-l-Hind, New. 
Jubbulpore.— Jackson’s. 

Karachi.— C arlton, Bristol. 

Khandalla.— K handalln. 

Kodatkanal. — Lakeview, Golf Links, Carlton. 


Kurseono.— C larendon. 

Lahore. — Faletti’s.Nedou’s. 

Lucknow.— C arlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Royal. 

Madras. — Connemara, Bosotto. 
Mahableshwar. — Race View. 

Matheran.— R ugby. 

Mount abc.— R aj pu tana. 

Mueree — Viewforth . 

Mussoorib — Cecil, Charleville, nakmar* Grand 
Savoy. 

Mysore. — M etropole . 

Naini Tal.— G rand, Metropole, Ruyai. 


Ootaoamund.— S avoy. 

I'kshawar.- Deans Hotel. 

Boona.— M ajestic. 

Buri.— B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta. — S tanyon’s. 

Rajpork.— C arlton. 

Raw a lpj N di. — Flasl un an ’s. 

S koundkrAiIA D. — Moiitgom ery *s. 

S h EI/LONO— Bine wood . 

Simla. — Cecil, Grand, Clerk’s. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). — Nedou’s. 

Shiva purl — Shiva purl. 

Udaipur.— U daipur 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandale, Minto Mansions, Roval 
Strand. 

Maymyo. — Llzettc Lolge. 

Kalaw.— K alaw. * 


Ceylon. 

Anuradhapura,— Grand. 

B ANGARA WELA. — Bandarawela Grand . 
Colombo. — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental 
Gallk.— N ew Oriental. 

Hatton. — Adam’s Peak. 

Kandy, — Queen’s, Suisse. 

Nuwara Eliya. — Carlton, Grand, Marvhil, 
St. Andrew’s. 

Malaya. 

Ipon. — Station. 

Kuala Lumpur.— E mpire, Station. 

Pbnang. — E astern and Oriental, Runnyiueds., 
Singapore — Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, 8ea» View. 
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In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
at>ove the level of the sea and di Hie tilt of access 
for motor truffle, the hill stations are, delight- 
fully nnol and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tenuis and golf, or simply laze 
in lieautiful surroundings and forget, all about 
the trials of work and prickly heat. These 
are the principal hill stations in alphabetical 
order 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest, mountain peaks in the. world can 
lie seen. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
30° in winter. Darjeeling is- the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of .10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Rockville), and the Park. 

Kangra Valley. — The Kangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the ford of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent, 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take train from J 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-o|>cned narrow -gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalliousic, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stillle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala, the Switzes’s. 

Kashmir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can l>o reached by taking 
train (either G. J. P. or B. B. & C. 1.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (al>out 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about (1,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Ncdou's Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live oh 
the River Jhclum. At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft).—Regardcd by many 
as the most. l>caiitiful of South India's hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palnl Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours* 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 


Matheran. (2,500 ft). — The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, Ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 1 k hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by bill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 

Mahableshwar. (4, 500 ft.) — Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bomlmy. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and tiien hire a ear from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its deliglitiul vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels : — 
Race View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.) — An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archtelogical 
excursion. Reached by B. B. «fe C. 1. trains to 
Ahincdabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajpntana Hotel is recommended. There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. 

Murree. (7,000 ft.)- -The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
licent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels arc the 
Cecil and tiie Viowfortli. 

Mtusoorie. (7,500 ft.)— Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally line climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about, two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Cliarievllie, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naim Tal. (6,500 ft.)— Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take cither 
G. J. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thenco 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 

Ootacamund. — Familarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temjieraturc for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Madras Government for six months of the year 
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from April to September. Reached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from 1 Join bay) 
and then changing to motor-car for live hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by liill railway to Ootacamund'. 
The princijial hotels arc the Savoy and Cecil. 

Pachmari. (3,500 ft.) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Maliadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Reached 
by G. f. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore. 
and a two hours' motor journey. The best 
hotel is the Hill, 


Simla. (7,000 ft.) — The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the world . 'Reached from Hombay by taking 
G. J. P. or P*. B. A C. ]. train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels arc the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans 
Grand. Gables (at Mashobra) and Wildflower 
IJ all (Malmsu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


The Asiatic mountains have as vet been little 
climbed, though those tliat lie within the British 
Empire liave been surveyed. Of the many 
challenging mountains in the Himalayas, the 
three highest peaks are Everest, KangcUenjunga, 
and K2, and though there is a difference of 
opinion about their heights, Everest is generally 
taken to lie less than a thousand feet higher thaii 
K2. Mount Kainet,on the contrary, is over three 
thousand seven hundred feet lower than Everest, 
being about 25,431 feet. Though considered by 
some to Itelong to tiie Everest group, it is really 
in the Garwliul, over 500 miles west of Everest. 
In 1892 Sir Martin Conway explored the Kara- 
koram Himalayas ami climbed a jieak of 23,000 
feet. In 1895 A. F. Mummery was lost while 
exploring Nanga Parbat ; in 1899 D. \V. Fresh- j 
Held journeyed to the snowy region of Sikkim, j 
and in 1899, 1903, 1900 and ' 1008 Dr. and Mrs. I 
Workman made numerous aseenls in the 
Himalayas including one of the Nuu Kun peaks 
(23,300 ft). A number of Gurkhas trained in 
mountaineering by Brig-Gen. C. G. Brin e have 
done good service to many explorer's, 

Tn 1907 C. G. Bruce, T. G. Longstaff, and A. L. 
Mumm explored the mountains of Garhwal and 
Ktmiaon, and 1/ongstatf with two companions 
ascended Trisul (23,400 ft). Useful work was 
accomplished by the Workmans during 1911 and 
1912 in the Karakoram, by C. F. Meade in the 
Garhwal Himalaya, by Mr. and Mrs. Visser, by 
Kellas, (who reached a height of 22.700 feet oh 
Kangehenjunga) ; and Major H. D. Minelunton, 
who lost his life in the Himalaya in 1927, did good 
work in 1929 while on a survey expedition to the 
Shaksgam district. 

The fourth attempt to reach the summit of 
Kangdteojunfa was made in 1930, an expedition 
remarkable in that it included mountaineers 
from four nations, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain being represented under 
the leadership of Professor G. Dyhrenfurth. 
Though that expedition was lieaten by Kang- 
chenjiinga's impregnable defences and terrible 
ice-avalanches, Herr Schneider and Mr. Smythc 
were successful in gaining the virgin summit of 
the Kamttuing Peak, (23,000 feet) after crawling 
along knife-life edges of ice. More thrilling 
perhaps was the conquest of the Jon song Peak 
(24,344 feet), which was only once before 
attacked but without success. 


Tn the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British elimliers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,413 ft.) the highest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man. 

A description of the attempts to climb Mount 
Everest, the liighest mountain in the world, may 
be divided under three headings : the recon- 
naissance expedition of 1921 ; the first attempt, 
in 1922, and the second in 1924. 

The preliminary expedition carried out its 
work in the most complete manner under the 
leadership of Lt.-Gol.G. K. Howard -Bury. The 
approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
fairs were thoroughly examined , and relations 
were established with all the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second exjiedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig-Gen. the Ron. 
G. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and (’apt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice clilf some 60 
feet high 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. Lt..-C<»l. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height, of 28,200 
feet. Then a linal attempt, was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. G. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June titli they left 
tiie 25,000 feet, camp with three ]M»rtcrs who 
carried loads for Muon up to 27,000 ft. On June 
8th they left, camp for their at tempt and were 
never seen again. On June 101, h for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet, camp 
but, could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and column ideating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The Himalayan Club Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with tin? object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literatim* and 
sport. The initiation of this oiub w f as due to 
tiie Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Gorbetl, Secretary, 

I Oommeree Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.E., 
) Assistant Surveyor-Geueral. 
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The transfer of the capital of India trom 
Calcutta to Delhi wa 3 announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the s^at of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months In every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
those two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised os long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewo said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of toe past arc charged 
with so intense a moaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the scat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.’* 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
16, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
la not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing re vermt treat- 
ment. and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of 8urgn. -General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.S.I., A.M I.C.K., and Major J. C, 
Robertson, I.M.8., was appointed to consider the 
comparative heaithir°ss of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no dooht can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the sonthern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site." 

The Town Plan and Architecture.-— A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was bogun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives tne motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large blocks of Secretariat s. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position nt Ralston hil) near the centre of the 
np* city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Bat or 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 


to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The. provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised . 
The Secretariat personnel nas largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To tiic east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wail 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are ollicially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities olf the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Ridge. The archi- 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910; but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended. Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30 and others arc occupied for various 
purposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from tho Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for tholr own oc- 
cupation during their visits to the new city, and 
several of these habitations have been erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed " battle of the styles" over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, ft 
has been the aim " to express within the limit 
of the medinra and of the powers of its usctp, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment." The Inspiration of the designs Is mani- 
festly Western, as Is that of British rule, but 
they combine with It distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architects’ 
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aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new oapital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prioes since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
ailowancesforbuiidingnew Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923 
estimated tho total expenditure at fts. 1,292 
lakhs including Its. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Its. 14 cron's. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project . 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries In the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and Indirect receipts is secured. 

Progress of the work.— The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed in thorn in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The residential buildings 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly completed. The whole 
of the civil side of Government moved from 
old Delhi into their quarters in the new Secre- 
tariats on coming down from Simla in Novem- 
ber, 1926. All Government Departments, 
including the Army Departments and Army 
Headquarters and R. A. F. Headquarters, have 
their offices in the new City buildings, of which 
the builders have already had to carry 
out the first, section of the extension 
provided for in the architects’ plans. Ths 
Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, including II, E. the Commander-In- 
Chief, live in their new official residences 
in tho new capital. H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence In 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 


Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and has not 
been repeated. The move* to and from Simla 
each year cause no practical inconvenience and 
costs loss than keeping officials and staff in 
tho plain during the hot weather w r ould involve. 

Art Decorations— The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follow's. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings In the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well aB 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
tiie Committee, fixed according to the raarou- 
ttage process in Hiiu. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, tho out-of-|x>cket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for tho finished 
pictures dono from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those tf 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the! specially appointed expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing. Govern- 
ment meanwhile, instituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the work, 


Opinion of the Legislature.— Consider- 
ibie discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried 
’• This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the Interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative bui’dings and connected 
works Including residences may be completed 
u early as practicable.** , . . 

A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28tb September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
“ to appoint a Committee to inquire Into toe 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a plaoe possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year. This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
offioial colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. , . 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on 12tb 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
large group of parliamentary buildings on a 
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site close to the south-east of the Secretariats. 
The building is an imposing pile circular 
In shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
shoe.shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all s 
three Chambers. ! 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Trwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18tli February 1927. The India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day. 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to j 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driviug connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
ill this direction. The old city is now rapidly 
expanding in a westerly direction, i.e towards i 
and up the Ridge, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities are being 
developed and utilised. So far the plan for a 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
city through the old city wall to the middle of ! 
the old city )*s not l>een proceeded with and 
consequently the magnitlcent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street, which was constructed 
for the purpose in New Delhi remains in a 
truncated condition. 

All- India War Memorial.— H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. It is now practi- 
cally complete. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
but is simpler. The monument reaches a height 
of 160 feet and the Inner height of the 
arch is 87 feet 6 inches and its breadth 
70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts appears in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this Is hanked on each 
side by the Initials MOM (i.e. 1900) whilst 

immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XLV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (i.e., 19). Above 
the Arch is a circular stone IhjwI 11 J feet 
in diameter. A column of Inoffensive cheniha] 
smoke ascends from thi-s on ceremonial occasions 
and anniversaries and is ijli minuted by eta trie 
light reflections after dark. The memorial is 
solely Indian in purpose and bears the names of 
British and Indian officers and N.O.Os. men of 
the Indian regiments who fought on the Indian 
Frontier in the Great War (those fought on 
other fronts being commemorated by memorials 
erected in those countries). 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 


presided. The proposal is still under considera- 
tion. To implement it would require au esti- 
mated capital outlay of Rs. 121 lakhs. 

The Government of India further In the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings aud to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The Initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university builds 
ings In November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 Old Viceregal 
Lodge was allocated to it for its future home. 

H. E. the Viceroy on loth January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large European and 
Indian General Hospital to be built In the course 
of the next few years at a cost of Rs. 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities. A 
portion of the scheme will at a cost of Rs. 40 
lakhs be executed as a first stage during the 
ensuing two years. This will provide 254 beds 
and the necessary laboratories and administra- 
tive and residential quarters. The second stage 
will provide another 110 beds. The hospital 
is situated between the old and new cities. No 
progress has yet been made with the building. 

The new city was the scene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns*' suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by (-anada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first- two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent- their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New Zea- 
land nominated u Member of the Government 
of India to act in her Inhalf for the same 
pur|iose. The -econd great ceremony was the 
Inauguraton of the War Memorial. This was 
performed in State by His Excellency the 
Viceroy In the presence of representatives of 
every unit- of the army in India of the Royal 
Air Force and of a‘ large concourse of official 
and other spectators. There was a large 
popular fete on the ground lying below the old 
Fort and between It and the river Jumna. 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
arranged a programme of festivities at The 
Viceroy’s House. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by tbe 
Grand Lodge of England to Oeo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to "open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
onder Capt. Far winter, who In the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1780, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal In the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hoie by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the j 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
In the East Indies” Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offioes of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an Infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practloe, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing It may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant* 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the "Aimlral Watson,” Indiaman 
*‘ tor East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to be found.” Middleton's election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwaided by the Grand Secretary was looked 
ipon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date ; 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- ! 
formation i a lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to ! 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted In most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have sinoe been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge tn Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1760. 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1708 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great, measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in t774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, IJmdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ” he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that ho possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay. — Two Lodges were Established Ip 
this Presidency during the 17th century. Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Uuion when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Toad, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
j and his name drops out ot the Freemasons' 
! Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot wliicb 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by tbe 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested "that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal 1dm after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of tbe Deccan.” 
Of the reply to tills application no copy lias been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1828 a Military Lodge" Orlon-in-the-Wosfc ” 
was formed in tbe Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane's records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that tills Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
lfith July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ' ' Orion ” seoeded and formed tbe 4 1 Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 802. 
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Here ’* Orion’* unreoognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, horn tho Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of tho existence of “Orion -In* the- West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these Including quarterages 
had been paid Into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodgo 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
In 1833. Lodge '* Perseverance '* was started! 
in Bombay No. 818 In 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodgo of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1836 Dr. ! 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge , 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and its | 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge j 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 1 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described j 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a j 
Provincial Gi&nd Master “in partibus infldellum’* 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Gi-and 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, In order to give support to Lodges \ 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, Indeed, a Lodge “ Per- 
severance’* under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Sootland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was agaiu 
formed at Bombay, and for somo years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in I 
the Province. In 1844 Bums established a 
Lodgo “Rising Star ” at Bombay for the j 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 by tho initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gontlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which lias gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in I860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 

„ The Grand Lodge of England.— All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, tho Grand Lodge oi 


Ireland and tho Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
iurisdictlon in India. By far the largest is the 
Srst ; the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal. 

81 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Eric Stud d, P.G.D., 
])is. G. Master; Dy, D. G. M., Edward A. II. 
Blunt, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. Assist. 

D. G. M., A. Aitken. 

Madras . 

35 Lodges. Dis. G. M., lit. Wor. Bro. A. Y. G. 
Campbell, C.8.I., O.I.K.. O.B.E., I.C.S., 

P. G. I).; Dy. D. G. M., P. M. Sivangnanam 
Mudallar, l\G.D. 

Bombay. 

41) D.G.M. Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir Reginald A. Spence, 
Kt., P.G.D. ; Dy. D.G.M., W. A. C. Brora- 
Uam. 

Punjab. 

34 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S., District Grand Master ; 
Owen P. 0. Roberts, P. G. D., I)y. D.G.M. 

Burma. 

20 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Sir Lee Ah Yain, 
P.A.G.Rcg. District Grand Master. Dr. N. 
N. Para kb, P. U. I)., Dy. D. G. M. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
I rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who Is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Sir John 
Ernest Ilotson, K.C.S.I., o.b.e., i.o.s., is the 
present incumbent of the office, and controls 78 
lodges. Under him the several districts are in 
charge of the following Grand Superintendents : — 

Lt. -Col. R. W. Castle, G.Supdt., Northern India. 

G. Lindsay „ Central „ 

The Hon 'bio Lt.-Col. 

T. It. Keyes, C.S.I., 

C.M.U., O.I.E. . . ,, ,, Southern- ,, 

W. Murdoch, O.B.E. . . ,, „ Eastern „ 

The G rand Secretary is R. W. Bro. J. C.Misfcree, 
J.P., 17, Murz ban Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, viz., English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Iroland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick ” and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland haa no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta, 
3 in Ceylon and 2 in Bombay. 
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Royal Arch Masonry*— Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
panion as Third Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under 

Bengal. 

30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
Eric Studd, M. L. A. 

AJadrae. 

18 Chapters. Grand Supdt. A. Y G. Campbell, 
C.S C.I.E., C.B.E., V.D., I.O.S. 

Bombay. 

26 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. Sir Reginald A. 
Spence, Kt., Grand Superintendent. 
Punjab. 

20 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. C. A. Barron, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S., Grand Su- 
perintendent. 

Burma. 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Sir Lee All Ya in, 
Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled byM. E. Camp. A. M. Xajiji 
under whom tLere are about 30 Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India is also District G rand Scribe 
E. of Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

25 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Erie Studd , P. G. M. 0., 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Sir Reginald Spence, 
District Grand Master. 

Madrat. 

14 l odges. A. Y. G. Campbell. C.T.E., C.B.E., 
V.D.t I.C.S., District Grand Master. 

Punjab . 

13 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. H. L. 0. Ganett, 
District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

6 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Nasarwanjce Nowrojee 
Parakh, M.D., District Grand Master. 


The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained.S. 0. 
Chapters insist upon candidates befog Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt.Wor. 
Master in 8. 0. Craft does pot recognise the 
oeremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chanters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only Issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worked in iudia, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
1 8th Degree Chapters working In India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232 , 233, 
298, 408, 474, 497, 642 and 684, Bengal Dist. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulporc, Bombay Dist. 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
Dist. 

R. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279 and 429, Punjab 

Dist. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows In poor circum- 
stances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary In each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below ; — 

D. O. 8 ., Bengal. 

J. H. Simpson, 19, Pork Street, Calcutta. 

D. Q. S ., Bombay . 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Stieet, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. Q. S., Burma . 

E. Meyer, D.G.S.,E.C„ Rangoon. 

D. O. .S’., Madrat. 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons' 
Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

D. O. .S’., Punjab. 

G. Reeves Brown, Freemasons’ Hall, Labor* 

Scottish Constitution.— For information re* 
gar ding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Jahangir C. Mistrec, J.P., 17, 
Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Zoological Survey of India.— It was 

established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose memiicrs had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of tho Museum in 1875 to the 
timo when the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section was established as a separate Survey, 
the Curator (or as he was subsequently termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Museum has 
been a zoologist, and among the officers who 
have licit! the appointment have been such well- 
known members as Anderson, Wood-Mason, 
Alcock and Anpandalo. 

With the exception of the Director (Lieut. - 
Colonel It. B. Seymour Sewell, i.m.s.) all the 
officers arc Indian. Tho main functions of the 
Survey arc to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the section in the Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey issues 
two scries of publications upon Zoological 
research, namely The Records and The Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum'. 

Mammal Survey.— The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
•nd Ceylon, nnd with the further object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the 8urvey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for Information on Dr. Jerdon’s " Mam- 
mals of India" published in 1874. In 1884 
B. A. Stemdale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoologioal Society, and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well-known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the FaunA 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed Its Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the "Fauna of Britieh 
India" Series and since 1801 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals . Blau- 
ford's book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the ; 
book have been revealed in the light of more | 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the ! 


discoveries of new species have rendered 
Blanford practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
tho authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to Institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey. 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable tho Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
(ndian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments. 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar; the^ Southern 
Maharatta country and Kanara Tn Southern 
India; In Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Dnars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr. R. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
f.b.s., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
Tesults of their researches were published in a 
series of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford’s Mammalia to be 
undertaken and early in 1921 tbo Secretary of 
StAte for India commissioned Mr. R. C. Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work, 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been iu abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr. C. Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
working inland but owing to the impnettoabi- 
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lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
II. H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
to work in his territories. 

After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and then on to the 
Punjab Salt llange. Two other collectors worked 
in Southern India. Permission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Government for a col- 
lector to resume the Survey work in that oountry . 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early In 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds 

The Survey now has only one collector who 
is collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Pindari Valley. 

Botanical Survey- — The Botanical Survey 
Department of the Government of India is j 
under the control of a Director who is also ■ 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, i 
Calcutta. There is a staff at headquarters of | 
two officers for systematic work and at the Indian I 
Museum a curator who is engaged in the develop- I 
roent and maintenance of the Industrial Section. 
The Director holds administrative charge of I 
the Government of India’s cinchona oi>erations 
in Burma, of quinine manufacture in Bengal I 
and of the distribution of cinchona products j 
to the Government of India’s area of distribution I 
in Upper India. The question of the extension | 
of cinchona cultivation in the Indian Empire has 
of late years formed a subject of interest to 
several bodies including the League of Nations’ j 
Health Section. The Royal Commission on j 
Agriculture recommended that India should I 
be made self-sufficient in the matter of j 
quinine production. Attempts are now l>eing I 
made to overcome the financial and other ! 
difficulties hindering the ready use of quinine ! 
through India. The cinchona o ^rations j 
directly under the Government, of India are ! 
for the present confined to the Tcnasserim 
district in Lower Burma, where a large tract of 
country is held In reserve. Considerable suc- 
cess has already been achieved with the crop 
and it has been established that cinchona 
will grow in this area and that it can be grown 
at some profit but indications here, as elsewhere 
In India, point to the inadvisability of leaving 
production subject to the vagaries of the climate 
in one area and, generally, of localising effort. 
Other areas in Burma and In Assam Beem suit- 
able for this cultivation and await experimental 
proof, when the present financial and other 
obstacles to cinchona development have been 
pvercome. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it Is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
facts of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the Cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches 
into the systematics, physiology, ecology, and 
histology of plant life — the work accomplished 
In pure botany at the Royal Botanic Garden 
during the last century and a half ha* exercised 
a profound and far-reaching influence upon the 


development of Agricultural Science and 
Forestry in India. 

Survey of India. - The work of the Survey 
of India falls under various heads, namely, 
trigonometrical, topographical and forest 
surveys, special surveys and explorations, and 
map reproduction. Cadastral surveys are now 
chiefly carried out by the Provincial Land 
Records and Settlement Department, but are in 
some cases supervised by Survey of India officers. 

The land survey and mapping of British 
India have advanced with the acquisition of 
territory, they commenced when the first battles 
were fought, and the first province gained. 
James Rennell, who distinguished himself as 
a midshipman at the seige of Pondicherry and 
afterwards rose to the rank of Major in the 
army, may be said to be the father of Indian 
geography, and he was made “ Surveyor of the 
East India Company’s Dominions in Bengal” 
by Lord Clive on tho 1st January 1767. The 
Great. Trigonometrical Branch, now termed 
the Geodetic Branch, was originated by Col. 
W. Lambton, who was first Superintendent — 
from 1800 to 1823. He was followed in that 
capacity by one of the best known Surveyor 
Generals of India, viz.. Sir George Everest, who 
was head of the Department from 1830 to 1843. 

In 1004 a Committee was appointed to examine 
the methods and working of the Survey of India 
with special reference to the preparation or 
revision and reproduction of the topographical 
maps of the country, to overtake the errors of 
revisions! survey and to secure that the map of 
India should be brought up-to-date and revised 
at proper intervals. A considerable increase 
of establishment was recommended and a pro- 
gramme for 25 years work was drawn up. 
Certain scales were determined, which however 
were from time to time modified, but the scale 
of 1" to 1 mile as the general standard for the 
whole of India was accepted. The work of the 
department has in recent years greatly been 
hampered by the general need for retrenchment 
and expenditure ; and owing to the fact that a 
very large proportion of the members served 
throughout the Great War in various capacities 
on various fronts little more than half of the 
programme which it was hoped would be com- 
pleted by 1 930, has been done and this in spite 
of the reduction of the scale of Survey for less 
important areas. Thus, although new surveys 
covering an area about equal to that of England 
arc carried out. every year, the maps of one- 
third the country are still very old and only 
roughly kept up-to-date by means of rather 
[ perfunctory information supplied by local 
! officials : the old maps are also about 2 miles out 
of position, being based on a longitude of Madras 
determined in 1815. On the other hand, the 
department's organisation has recently been 
improved by the creation of a new North-West 
Frontier Circle under a separate Directorate, 
the special functions of which are to deal with 
the requirements of the Army for operations 
in that area. This is in addition to the four 
already existing Circles for all India and Burma. 

The Department Is responsible for all topo- 
graphical survey ; for explorations and the main- 
tenance of geographical maps of the greater part 
of Southern Asia; for geodetic work, inoluding 
the main trigonometrical framework which 
extends in some cases far beyond the frontiers 
of India, and control networks of precise level- 
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ling based on tidal observatories, tidal predic- 
tions and the publication of Tide Tables for 
nearly 40 ports between Suez and Singapore; 
the Magnetio Survey, astronomical observa- 
tories with seismographic and meteorological 
records at Dehra Dun, and geodetic investigations 
of an international character, in regard to which 
India enjoys a unique position between the 
greatest highlands of the world and a deep 
ocean extending to the Antarctic. Indian 
geodesy has thus disclosed by far the largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earth’s crust, which have led to some of 
the most important developments of modern 
geodetic research. 

While expending on topographical and geodetic 
work all funds allotted by Imperial lie venues, I 
the Department is steadily developing the! 
policy of aiding local surveys in various ways,! 
on payment by those concerned. Theso miscel- j 
laneous operations include all forest and canton- 
ment surveys and work for Boundary Commis- 
sions ; many riverain, irrigation, railway and 
city surveys and surveys of tea gardens, mining 
areas, <fcc., with a great deal of control levelling 
for them ; miscellaneous administrative assis- 
tance and officers are given to the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. The 
Printing offices do much work for other Govern- 
ment departments, such as printing special 
maps, illustrations for Archaeological Reports, 
all diagrams for Patents, <fcc. The Mathematical 
Instrument Office gives valuable aid to all 
Government departments by ensuring a high 
standard of instrumental equipment, especially 
in connection with optical work, and by the 
manufacture and repair of high-class instruments, I 
which would otherwise have to be imported ! 
from abroad. 

The Department is also responsible for all 
survey operation required by the Army and has 
rapidly been developing measures to meet the 
greatly increased complexity of modem mili- 
tary requirements, especially in connection with 
air survey. The development of air surveys 
for various civil purposes is also receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, while the; 
latest methods of stereo-photograph are being 
studied experimentally. 

Administration is by the Surveyor General , 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Head- 
quarter offices are at Calcutta under the 
Assistant Surveyor General. 

There are seven Directors, including the 
Director, Map Publication, who is in adminis- 
trative charge also of the Photo-Litho Office 
and the Mathematical Instrument Offices, at 
Calcutta, and the Director, Geodetic Branch, 
at Dehra Dun. For topographical purposes 
India is divided into five Circles, each under a 
Director as follows Frontier Circle, which 
deals chiefly with the Army, has Headquarters 
at Simla; Central Circle, Headquarters Mussoorie ; 
Eastern Circle, Headquarters Shillong ; Southern 
Circle Headquarters Bangalore and Burma 
Circle, Headquarters Maymyo. Any inquiries 
regarding surveys may be addressed either to 
the Headquarters office or any of the Directors 
concerned, from whom also maps and publica- 
tions of tho Survey of India can be obtained, as 
well as from the Map Sales Office, situated at 
13, Wood Street, Calcutta. 


Indian Science Congress— The Indian 

Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
tho efforts of Prof, P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Siraonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year, the proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Loeal 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President Is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 
i when the sections meet separately each section 
i Is presided over by Its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund Association.— 

This Association, which is a much older body 
than the National Research Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five laklis (£33,000) set aside as au endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
tlie propagation 0 f knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and lias been referred 
to by other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it lias been copied by 
several other natlous. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India. 
It was considered tliat, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representative in diameter. It was 
accordingly enlarged by indudlng two non- 
official members from the Legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. Tho creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Iudiau Research Fund Association should be the 
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co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute. 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts In their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year. The Tesultsof these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
Fund Association In makiug their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year. 
The Advisory Board also met in December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended a scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association. 

The official organ of the Association is tlie 
“Indian Journal of Medical Research,” which 
has a wide international circulation. Tlie 
Association also publishes “ Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs, which are supplementary 
to the “ Journal”. 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. The 
Association in 1029-30 financed 48 enquiries in 
the field of medical research, at an estimated 
oost of Rs. 10,50,824. These included investiga- 
tions into various aspects of malaria, plague, 
cholera, anti-rabic vaccines, kala-azar, leprosy, 
helminthological and nutritional diseases, tuber- 
culosis, bacteriophage and itR uses for the treat- 
ment and prevention of dysentery and cholera, 
maternal mortality, morbidity in child-birth, 
ansemia of pregnancy in India, determination 
of hemoglobin in health and in ansemias, causa- 
tion of f total and maternal dystocia in India, 
sprue, indigenous drugs, drug addiction, skin 
diseases, diabetes, the blood changes occurring 
in certain tropical diseases, splrochaetosis trans- 
mission, study of the histology of the spleen and 
the bone marrow, fllariasis, guineaworm disease, 
relapsing fever, osteomalacia, secretion and 
composition of gastric juice in Indiana, 
anthropological inquiry regarding determination 
of age for medico-legal purposes and several 
minor inquiries on other diseases. 

The principal Inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which Isa Central organisation, 
located at Kasauli and Kama], plague research 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, kala azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Aslieshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and indigenous drugs and drug addic- 
tion by Lt.-Col. Chopra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enioys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India. As part of tlie 
activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross* intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Kamal in January 1027 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
In connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 


all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication lias been started 
known as tlie “ Records of tlie Malaria Survey 
of India,” of which up-to-date four numbers 
have "been issued. 

Tlie programme for 1930-31 consisted of 44 
enquiries chiefly on the diseases above enumer- 
ated. It is proposed that tlie work of the Kala- 
azar Commission in Assam sliould be carried on 
as an enquiry into tlie cause, method of trans- 
mission, cure and prevention of kala-azar con- 
ducted by Dr. Napier of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Calcutta. It is also 
proposed to institute a Cholera Commission 
which will investigate the various aspects of the 
direase. 

Geological Survey.— The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India la the preparation 
of a geological map of Iodia upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Mans accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations add to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of tlie country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
aud every endeavour Is made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the SIwalik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and Is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps in tlie spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of tlie 
rocks that compose the Btrata enables th' 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes. The Department 
is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water. As a result of tlie 
knowledge gained concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the mi- 
neral resources of the country. The Geologioal 
Survey also undertakes tlie examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of tlie Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palaontologia Indict. 
The Survey headquarters are In Calcutta, 
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The control of the Posts and Telcgraplis 
ol India is vested in an officer designated 
Diroctor-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Industries aud 
Labour. For the <; fficicnt working of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Finance Deptt. — the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs— 
has been attached to the office of the D. G. P. 
& T. The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept, but also assists the 
D. G. generally in all matters containing fin- 
ancial implications. The su]>crior staff of the 
Direction, in addition to the Director-General 
himself, consists on the postal side of one Senior 
Deputy Director-General, one Deputy Director 
General (postal services) and seven (including 
one temporary) Asstt. Director General 
whose status is similar to that of Deputy 
Postmaster-General. 

There is also a Publicity Officer attached to 
the D. U.’s office. The headquarters of that 
officer is at Bombay. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles as shown below, 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and Nortn- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster- General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director, Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana Agencies. 

The Postmasters- General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the con veyance of mail* 
by railways and inland stoamers. All the Post- 
masters- General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters- Gcncrul. The nine Postal 
Circles are divided Into Divisions, each in charge 
of a Superintendent of Post Offices or Rahway 
Mail Service as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officiate styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in tho same district are usually 
subordinate to tho head office for purposes 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to 
below) is as follows 
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of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
or a head office become so onerous that lie is 
unable to perform them fully liimsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief Is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employe.!. 
The more Important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of Borne 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offic3S are small offices with limited 
function* ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who Is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountanta-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase tUegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 

Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


LeUert. 


When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 


When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 


Anna. Pies. 


WheL the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 


Not exceeding two and a half tolas . . 
Avery additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight .. 

Book and pattern packets. 

Every 5 tolas or part of that weight • . 


1 3 

1 3 

0 0 


Double the pre-j Double the deflcl- 
paid rate ency (chaige ible 
(chargeable \ on delivery), 
on delivery). 
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Postcards. 


Post Office Tariffs . 


dingle .. .. ..0 pies. 

Reply 1 anna 6 pies. 


(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels (prepayment compulsory), 

(a) Parcels not exceelng 440 tolas in 


Insurance fees. A. p. 

Where the value inward does not exceed 
Rs. 100 0 3 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 . . . . 0 4 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . ..0 5 


Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas .. 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 
weight . . 4 annas. 

(6) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight : — 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 


Exceeding 440tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas .. .. Rs. 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas. 
Registration Is compulsory In the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India . 


Acknowledgment fee . — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 
! poet of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) is as follows : — 

Letters . 


Iu the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee. Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 np to 
Rs. 600 0 4 


To Great Britain and f 
Northern Ireland 
other British Posses- 
sions and Egypt, 
including the Sudan. L 


2} annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part o! 
that weight. 


{ 3} annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 

Postcards, Single 2 annas. 

„ Reply . . . . . . 4 annas. 


for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for It shall be only 2 annas. 


Printed Papers . — f anna for every 2 ounce 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers . — For a packet not 
exceeding 8 ounces in weight . . . . 3 annas. 


Telegraphic money order fees . — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
aa an “ Express " or as an •* Ordinary •• 
message. In addition to the al>ove a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
land telegraphic money order. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 


For every add itional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight I anna. 

Samples . — U annas for first 4 ounces and l 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 


Express— Ra. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees . — These are calculated ou 
the amount specified tor remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the feet for ordinary 
money orders. 


Via Over- 
Glbralcar. land. 


For a parcel — Rs.a.p. Rs.a.p. 

Not over 3 lbs 1 8 q l 14 6 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 3 4 6 
„ 7 „ „ 11 ,, 3 15 0 4 76 

11 „ .. 20 8 SO 7 SO 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carrier them to destination . 
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(ii) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of theJP. <fc O.S.N Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company . 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Comvany's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges? 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. $. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
tn India . No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain ani Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters. — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies. 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — I lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits of Size. 

Letters — 1J feet length by 1£ feet in width 
or depth. If in form of roll, 2j[ feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers— To 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. 

To all other destinations— 1J feet in length 
by 1| feet in width or depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. 

To all other destination— 1$ feet in length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth. 

If In form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
li feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

Money Orders.— To countries on which money 
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■orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows : — 

Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..03 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25. . .. .. ..0 6 

On any sum exceeding 11s. 25 .. ..0 6 

For each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remain- 
der does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for 
it shall be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows 

Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 ..04 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

, £2 „ , , £3 0 10 

On any sum exceeding £3 Rs. a. 

but not exceeding £4 0 13 
, „ „ £4 „ „ £5 10 

„ .. .. £5 10 

for each complete sqm of £5 and 1 rupees for 
the remainder, providod that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall bo 
4 annas; ii it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it docs not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 anna3 ; and if It does not 
exceed £4, the cliargo shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees ( for registered letters and parcels 
only) 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri - 
lius, Iraq, British Sotnaliland, the Seychelles, and 
of parcels to Zanzibar and Portuguese India. 
Where the value insured docs not Annas. 

exceed Rs. 180 4J 

Fo r every additional Rs. 180 or 
fraction thereof .. ** 41 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries ( other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 41 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 

Acknowledge nent fee. — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office- — 

At the close of 1930-H there were 115,205 
postal officials, 24,175 post offices, and 109,558 
miles of mall lines. During the year, 12,997 
million articles, including 51 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Rs. 63 
millions were sold for postal purposes : over 39 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs. 804-8 millions were issued, a sum of Its. 247 
millions was collected for tradesmen ami others 
on V. P. articles ; over 5 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,387-5 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 6 0 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Rs. 10*1 millions were 
paid to Indian Militarv pensioners and 14,091 
lb». of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
31st March 1931, there were 2,477,613 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs. 370 
millions and 79,058 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 1 48 6 millions. 
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Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system id India was administered as a separate 
department by au officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it ' 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
In the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this senerne which followod closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Fostmaster-Ceneral assisted by a Deputy 
Postmast er-G en eral and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there wcie several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with one Persona! Assistant-. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with an 
Assistant and an Assistant Director-General. 
On the 27th March 1920 a Controller of 
Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director-General in the inspection of 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the i 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work Is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed w r ith its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
PoBts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General’s office, which is In ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers* 


The telegraph traffic work Is under the 
control of the Postmasters-General,each of whom 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
A ccoun tants- G eneral . 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tarijf for Inland telegrams is as follows : — 

For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Private and State. 

Ex- Ordl- Ex- oidl- 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Its. a. Its. a. Ks. a. Rs. a. 

Minimum charge. 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for. 

Additional charget. 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram . . . . for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
a telegram of the 
class (ordinary or 
Express) prescribed 
by the sender. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less 4 annas. 

Colla'ion .. .. ..One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Rs. 

” If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of tl e 

For acceptance of cn offices 1 b closed . 1 

Express telegram j If the telegram 
during the hours ’ has to pass 

when an office is through any 

closed. dosed interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 
In respect of 
each such office 1 

Signalling by flag or sema- ( The usual in. 
phore to or from ships — per ) land charge 

telegram 1 plut a fixed 

{ fee of 8 ans. 

Boit hire Amount actu- 

ally necessary* 

Copier of telegrams each 100 
words or less . . . . « .4 annas. 
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Press telegrams. 


Minimum charge 
Bach additional 0 
words over 48 In 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 
respect of Ceylon.. 
The address is free. 


For 

For delivery delivery 
In India. in 

Ceylon. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary. press. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Ra. a. 

1 0 9 8 1 0 


0 2 0 1 0 2 


Surcharge on telegram s . — A surcharge of two 
annas or one anna according to the class of 
telegram “ Express” or “ Ordinary ” is levied 
on every Indland “ Sent” telegram. Tills 
surcharge does not apply to press telegrams nor 
to telegram to Ceylon. 


Foreign Tariff.— The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
are as follows 


State 

Ordi- Defer- (Bri- 
Urgent nary. red. tish 
Govt.) 

Us. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

All countries in 

Europe (except 

France) 

via Eastern .. 3 15 1 5 0 10J 0 10 

Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland 

via T.lt.T — 1 0 0 8 0 8 

Most other countries 

In Europe via 

I. R. T - 1 5 OIOJOIO 

Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 

cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 

(2) British, Indian or Colonial 

Government Radio-tele- 
grams to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ships of War 
or Ships of the Royal 
Indian Marine . . . . 0 8 


(3) Private Radio-telegrams Rs. a. 

to His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Ships of War . . o 8 

( *'.) Radio telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish Bhips .. 0 12 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
\ reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P." followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams In plain language, 
which arc dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, ex- 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays, and 
are ordinal ily delivered to the addressee after 
forty-eight hours. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-TelegTam is 
ordinarily a quarter of the rharge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Dally 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

In the Daily Letter-Telegram service the 
special instructions relating to prepayment of 
replies are admitted other special services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams. 

| Packed messages, i.e., messages intended to 
be communicated to different persons, are not 
1 accepted in the text of Daily Letter-Telegrams. 
Tile charge for a week-end letter telegram to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is 4 annas a 
word via Eastern and 3£ annas a word via l.R.T. 
subject to a minimum charge for 20 words 
per telegram Including the indication WLT. 

TELEGRAPHS. 


ABBREVIATED LIST OF RATES “Wa 
I. R. T.” 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 




Rs 

.a. 

Rs.a. 

Rs 

. a. 

Europe . — 








Great Britain and 

Nor- 







them Ireland . . 


1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Irish Free State . . 


1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

44 

Belgium . . 


1 

2 

0 

9 

0 

5 

Holland, France 
Germany.. 


1 

3 

0 

9J 

0 

5 


1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Switzerland 


1 

4 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Italy, Norway . . 


I 

4 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Spain 


1 

4 

0 

10 

, 


Other Countries in 

Eu- 







rope 


1 

5 

0 

lOit . 



t No deferred rate to Bulgaria, Ruwia, and Turkey. 
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Posts and Telegraphs Department . 

Ordv Dcfd. D L.T. | The Increase in the number of paid telegrams 
Rs.a. Rs.a. Rs.a. dealt with is shown by the following figures 


Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa . . 1 

15 

0 15$ 0 

8 

A merica : — 





Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, etc. . . . . 1 

13 

0 14 J 0 

GJ 

Manitoba .« ..2 

1 

1 

1 0 

84 

Vancouver B.C. . . . . 2 

3 

1 

H 0 

9 

New York, Boston, etc. 1 

13 

0 14 J 0 

6) 

Philadelphia, Washington, 
etc. . . . . . . 1 

13 

0 

14J 0 

8 

Chicago 2 

0 

1 

0 0 

8 

San Pran'clsco, Seattle, 
etc. .. .. ..2 

3 

1 

n o 

9 

Buenos Aires — via l.R.T. 
London Marconi . . 3 

4 

1 

10 . 

, 

Rio dc Janeiro — via T.R. 

T. London Marconi . 3 

2 

1 

9 . 


Valparaiso — via I.It.T. 
London Marconi . . 3 

4 

1 

10 , 

, . 

Havana — inn l.R.T. . . 2 

5 

1 


.. 

Jamaica — via l.R.T. . . 3 

4 

1 

10 

, . 


Week-end Letter Telegram * accepted on 
S iturday or any previous day of the week for 
delivery on the following Monday — 3$ annas per 
word for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Daily and Week-end Letter Telegrams— 
Minimum charge for 20 words. 


f Private 
Inland ..■< State 
l Pros 
f Private 
Foreign..^ State 
L Press 


181)7-98. 1930-31. 

4,107,270 13, r, 57,784 
800,382 1,226,085 
35,910 671,238 

735,679 2,627,791 
9,896 34,758 

5,278 07,720 


5764,415 18,115,379 


The outturn of the workshops during 1930-31 
represented a total value of Rs. 24,02,163. 


Wireless- — The total oumlter of department- 
al wireless Btation3 open at the end of 1930-31 
was twenty-seven, viz., Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gaya, Jodhpur, 
Jutogh, Karachi, (two stations), Lahore, Madras 
(3 stations), Mliow, Nagpur, Peshawar, Poona, 
Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (3 stations), Sand, 
heads (two pilot-vessels), Secunderabad, and 
Victoria Point, of which only Port Blair and 
Victoria Point booked telegrams direct from the 
public. 


The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the wheat stone system being employed 
generally for this circuit. Communication with 
the Imperial Air Mail Aeroplanes is maintained 
during llight by Karachi Radio between Karachi 
and Jask. 


The aeroplane conveying passengers and mails 
lietweeu Karachi and Delhi were in continuous 
wireless communication with the wireless stations 
at Karachi, Jodhpur and Delhi during llight. 


Ordinary rate telegrams may be written in 
Code. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155*088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 106,545 miles of line Including cable and 
573,461 mileB oi wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 31st March 1931. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 121 (including 17 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,297. 


Telephones-— -On the 31st March 1031 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
oy the Department was 296 with 18,834 straight 
line connections and 3,141 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 160 were worked depart- 
mentally. 'I hc number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 24 
wP.li 34,919 connections. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs 
telephones and wireless on the 31st March 1931 
was 14,680. 

Posts and Telegraphs. —The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts ami Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year ended 31st 
March 1931 was Rs. 67,56,697 and Rs. 
15,22,36,121 respectively. The receipts for the 
year ended 31st March 1931 amounted to 
Us. 10,77,86,054 and charges (Including interest 
on capital outlay) to Rs. 12,11,35,362, the result 
being a net loss of Rs. 1,33,49,308. 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back (or about sixty years. During 
that period great Improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk or the population has 
been slow, and Incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. " The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleauliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-noDuiated : the villaae 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resoution (Gazelle of India , May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will he found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et *eq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
rovinces making it a subject directly responsl- 
le to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India In a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
lias provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it lias tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed." He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India In their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that " in ttie land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car.’ * 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces ‘‘with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed." But, he 
says, “ though the picture Is neither bright nor 
tlie future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems : amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of Stato and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention." 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England aud Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2$ times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4} times that of 
New Zealand. *‘ The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, i.e plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Healtli Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world's reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera." The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think : "Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
thiuk of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri ; of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and fllariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided tiie necessary measures are put into 
operation." 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the Import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged witli the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
Is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 
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The Commissioner in his annual report to 
Government for 1927 gives at the outset 
the following text for thought “ Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion ; but there can be little doubt that such j 
progress must depend not on a liaphazard pro- j 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine j 
of measures sanctilied by tradition but rather | 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work j 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind ! 
is dependant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole | 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure.' He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary lor 


any modern State to work to and which are as 
follow ; — 

(a) ascertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable ; 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence ; 

(c) the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and the 
means of its treatment and prevention ; 

(d) the establishment of a national organisa- 
tion by the assent of public opinion, such 
organisation being an index of the aspira- 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these )>asic principles or are 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this.** 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner's latest 
annual report : — 


Province . 

Birth Kates (per mille). 

Death Rates (per mille). 

1929. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1929. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi 

47.89 

42.77 

30.79 

33.12 

Bengal 

29.03 

28.07 

23.05 

25.03 

Bihar and Orissa 

35.00 

36.09 

26.09 

25.08 

Assam 

32.77 

30.49 

20.91 

23.70 

United Provinces 

34.33 

35.32 

24.26 

24.98 

Punjab 

44.05 

42.01 

28.75 

32.42 

N. W. Frontier Province 

30 82 

29.02 

23.07 

22.08 

Central Provinces and Berar 

43.96 

45.24 

34.13 

31.83 

Madras 

37.09 

35.02 

25.03 

25.01 

Coorg . . . . 

22 12 

19.98 

23.24 

33.72 

Bombay 

38.27 

36.46 

30.53 

26.57 

Burma 

26.43 

26.26 

22.06 

20.41 

Ajmer-Merwara 

34.39 

32.33 

30.02 

27.06 

British India 

35.47 

34.98 

25.95 

26.09 
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Chief Causes of Mortality.— There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specific fevers 
dheoses affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1920 

Mortality during 1929. 

D — Death*. R— Ratio per mille. 







Dysentery 

Reapira- 

Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

arid 

Diarrhoea. 

tory 

Diseases. 


Delhi ..J 

r D.; 

193 

236, 

i 

.it-! 

.38 

.47} 

Bengal . . ^ 

rD. 

81,090 

20,407} 


1.7 

• 4 ! 

Bihar and 

ri>. 

104,034 

0,67 1! 

Orissa. 1 

LR 

3.0 

j 

2i 

Assam . . J 

rD. 

7,76a 1 

1,648; 

1 

LR 

ll:i . 

.241 

U. Provinces ^ 

r d 

50,924; * 

ll,72. r >| 


U< 

,12 i 

.261 

I 

Punjab 

fD 

1 

2,309! 

1 

7,763' 

V R 

• u | 

.38! 

N. W. F. P. 

ri) 

30! 

586 1 


\R 

.01! 

.27} 

C. P. A Berar 

/ D. 

6,168 

1 ,391 j 


\R 

. 44 j 

.10 

Madras 

/I> 

25,846! 

9,708! 


\R| 

0.63j 

0.241 

| 

Coorg 

ri). 

ll 


\R 

.01 i 

.14' 

| 

Bombay 

/D 

9,084 1 

10,6351 

\R 

.47] 

.56; 

Burma 

/ D.' 

7,97oi 

1 ,84 1 j 


\r 

.74 

.17, 

Ajmer Mcr- 

f D 

20; 

sroi: 

wara. 

l R 

.04! 

• 54 l 


r r i>. ! 

1929^ i 
British 1 R. 

India fD. 

1928 \ 

i i»- 


8,437' 

825; 

4,995 

16.85 

1.64 

0.97 

713,531 

37,156 

52,843 

15.3 

.8 

1.1 

602,038 

20,008 

6,537 

17.7 

.6 

.2 

83,520 

9,662 

5,794 

12.19 

1.41 

.85 

810,583 

14,865 

33,532 

17.86 

.33 

1 

.74 

402,429} 

13,208 

51 ,877 

19.61 

.64 

2.53 

42,415 

301 

2,182 

19.86, 

.14 

1 .02 

271,054: 

29,934 

38,269 

19.48! 

2 . 1 5 

2.75 

339,052 

75,587 

90,159 

8.27; 

1.84 

2 . 20 

3.111 

120 

266 

18.99 

0.73 

1.62 

246,4281 

25,108 

99,896 

12.86, 

1 .31 1 

5.21 

78,546 

8,481' 

12,307 

7.26 

.78, 

1.14 

11,759 

215 

392 

23.74 

.42 

.79 

3,612,903 

235,476 

399,049 

14.96 

.97, 

1.65 

3,428,951 

221,332! 

385,301 

14.20 

.92' 

1.60 


.54 


6.53 


Statistical health reports for all India are always, inevitably submitted arc belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which retun {have to be collated. 
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The Public Health Comm is sinner in bis most 
recently published annual rev iew shows t hat the 
outstanding data concerning public health in 
the year 1929 are briefly as follows : — 

(1) The birth-rate fell from 36.78 per mllle 
In 1928 to 35.47 in 1929. 

(2) The death-rate rose from 25.59 p.m. 
in 1928 to 25.95 in 1929. 

(3) The Infantile death-rate (per 1,00ft live- 
births) rose from 173 in 1928 to 178 in 1929. 
The deat h-rates of some other countries during 
1929 were — England and Wales 74, Canada 92, 
United States of America 68, New Zealand 34, 
Australia 51, Union of South Africa (White) 64. 

Live-births in British India numlx'red 
8,565 341 or 317,222 less than the figure for 
1928, the birth-rate being 35 . 47 againl^ 36 . 78 in 
1928, 35.27 in 1927, and 34. 98 the quinquennial 
mean. The proportion of malcsto every 100 
females boru was 108, the same as the quin- 
quennial average. The highest, birth-rate w r as 
recorded in Delhi Province (47.89) and the 
lowest in Coorg (22.12). The most noticeable 
decreases occurred in United Provinces ( — 3.91), 
Bihar and Orissa (- 2.7), Central Provinces 
(- 2.55). Except in Bihar and Orissa, United 
Provinces and Central Provinces the quinquen- 
nial average was exceeded in all the provinces. 
In Bombay Presidency the birth-rate recorded 
was the highest on record since 1901. In the 
Punjab tiie birth-rate varied ltctween llissa 
(53.8 p.m. the highest) and Karmal district 
(34.6 p.m. the lowest). Birth ratios exceeded 
death ratios in all the provinces except Coorg; 
whore the death-rate was in excess by 1.62. 
The folloing provinces showed the largest 
increased ratios of births over deaths : — Punjab 
(15.75), Madras (12.63), Assam (11.86), Delhi 
11.10) and United Provinces (10.07). 

Deaths numbered 6,267,391, males lx;ing 
3,255,402 and females 3,011,989, as compared 
with 6,180,114 in 1928 an increase of 87,277. 
Registered births exceeded deaths by 2,297,950. 
Coorg excepted, all the provinces contributed to 
the increase. The death-rate was 25.95 per 
millc as against 25.59 in 1928 and a quinquen- 
nial mean of 26.09. 

A total of 1,528,026 deaths or 24 ]x;r cent, 
of the total mortality occurred during the first 
year of life, against 1,536,186 or 25 per cent., in 
1928. (In England and Wales the correspond- 
ing figures for 1928 and 1929 were 9.3 and 

9.0 resjM'ctlvely). The death-rate per 1,000 
live -births was' 178.39 (172.94 in 1928). It 
varied between 240 (the highest,) in Central 
Provinces and Berar and 135 (the lowest) in 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Throughout British India 53 out of every 

1.000 infants bom alive failed to survive the 
first week of life and alxnit one half of the 
infantile mortality (under one year) occurred 
during the first month and the other half occur- ! 
ring during the rest of the year. 

The Public Health Commissioner write s : — 

“ India’s death-rate 1 in 1928 was nearly double 
that of England and Wales and three times that 
of New Zealand ; her infantile mortality rate! 
w 7 bs nearly 2J times that of England and Wales 
and alKuit, five; times that of New Zealand. . . . 
One is often tempted to pause and ask oneself 
whether our efforts to reduce the infantile 
mortality are Lading us, and whether the efforts 
on behalf of the child up till one year of age are 


not in the long run useless, unless the work of 
supervision is continued to school age. There is 
to my mind little doubt that adequate nutrition 
must, be ensured during this pre-school age, other 
wise the child saved during the dangerous first 
year will be certain to lapse into the class of the 
physically defective and lx 1 . liable to preventable 
disease. Unsuitable and insufficient food leads 
to malnutrition and disease ; and so we. must 
return to education as the bedrock of progress — 
education in this case on the basic foods necess- 
ary for healthy development. This represents 
perhaps the most, useful aspect- of our child 
welfare work, though much requires to be done 
to improve the standard of nutrition amongst 
India's masses 

“ How far away India still is from Ixdng able 
to furnish a reasonably accurate statement, 
regard 11 g her maternal mortality it, is difficult 
to say ; hut present figures are of lit, He value. . . . 
What India’s true figures would be it is difficult 
to imagine ; but, since the revised classification 
of J911, we know the extent, of this vast and 
largely unexplored field for female medical 
activity and this pre-supposes the need for 
trained workers — such workers as are now 
being turned out by the various activities under 
the Lady Dutferin Fund. To meet this, money 
Is essential ; Government, cannot do everything 
in this respect ; and the crying needs are for 
interest, in the work and money to carry it, on 
and expand it. Jf England ran, in 1928-29, 
organist*] 891 ante-natal clinics (301 Ixdng 
voluntary) ; 2,480 maternity lxxls in 152 inst i- 
tutions ; 2,522 infant welfare centres (899 being 
voluntary) ; 24 babies’ hospitals with 004 beds ; 
15 observation wards with 131 beds ; and 4,131 
health visitors, it is easy to realise the extent. 
There is no royal road here, for it is the people 
only who can save themselves by showing their 
commonscnsc, their intelligence, and their 
acceptance of hygienic standards and laws. 

“ A word is necessary re tuberculosis in India. 
This is one of our biggest problems and will, 

I hope, Ik; tackled in the near future by a suit- 
able organisation. The keynote is not 'sana- 
toria,’ but education. This will have to l>e 
done largely by Indians as it is for Indians - 
blit, that it will fiear fruit in season there cannot 
he much doubt. The women’s movement — 
now so effectually launched in most provinces' — 
would seem to Ik; able to exert a great and 
IxMielieial action on this disease within a very 
short period, if it succeeds, as many believe it 
will, in mitigatng the hygienic disadvantages 
of -purdah. 

“ Meat and food control and nutritional 
investigation on an organised basis arc in their 
infancy; but they must come more and more 
to the front In connection with public health 
work in India. The influence of the teaching 
and research on this in the new Public Health 
Institute in Calcutta, once it is opened, will, 
it is exacted, lx; both beneficial and great. 

“India’s International health relations and 
commitments remain much as lxfforo and have 
been fully dealt with. If, however, India’s 
trade is not to lx* jx'italisrd and her fair name 
to Ik; ^smirched, It, will lx; imperative to realise 
that grading up of ports is an essential item of 
port policy, a sound and necessary investment 
ami one of the cost of which must be met gene- 
rously and with an eye to the future.” 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India 
during the year 1929 . 
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There were 158 deaths or 2*84 per 1,000 of the stiength compared with 2*95 per 1,000 in 1928 
and 3 34 in 1P13. 


The most important causes of mortality were : — Drowning . . 8 

Local injuries 22 Tuberculosis of lung .. .. 7 

Enteric group of levers .. ..19 Malaria .. 7 

Pneumonia .. .16 Effects of heat .. .. .. 6 

Appendicitis 9 Suicides 6 


544 or 9 78 per 1,000 of the strength were sent home as invalids compared with 9*87 in 19:8 
and 7 49 in 1913. 

The invaliding rate shows no significant 
change, the slight fall that has occurred was due 
to a decrease in the number of invalids for middle 
ear disease and deformities of the feet. 

The average number constantly sick In 
hospital was 1,093*47 or 30*44 per 1,000 of the 
strength, compared with 29*04 per 1,000 in 1928, 
29-18 in 1927 and 20 68 in 1913. 

81 ,437 men, or 1,464 0 per 1 ,000 of the strength 
were treated as out-patients, with an average 
daily number ua ler treatment of 1,105*87 or 
19*88 per 1,000. 

The combined ratio constantly sick In hos- 
pital and under treatment as out-patients was 
50*32 per 1,000 of the strength, compart'd with 
40* 97 in 1928. 

The actual loss to the array In India in 
working days was 618,116 due to sick in hospital 
and 403,642 due to sick in barracks, making 
a total ofl ,021,758 days compared with 970,100 
in 1928. 


The principal causes of invaliding to the 
United Kingdom were : — 

Tuberculosis— 


1‘ulmonary . . 40 \ 

Other forms .. 17 S 

.. 57 

Diseasos of middle ear 

.. 52 

Mental diseases 

. . 62 

Disordered action of heart 

.. 36 

Epilepsy 

.. 28 

Deformities of the feet . . 

. . 17 

Neurasthenia and hysteria 

17 

Valvular disease of heart 

. . 14 

Bronchitis 

. . 12 

Dysentery 

.. 10 

Dislocation and displacement . . 

.. 10 

Rheumatic fever 

.. 9 
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57,886 or 449-0 per 1,000 of the strength, 
were admitted to hospital, coraiKired with 371-5 
in 1928. There, is thus an increase of 77' 5 per 
1,000 compared wit h the 1928 figures. 

Malaria was responsible for the great increase 
in the sick rates and it will be seen later that 
the incidence was practically entirely confined 
to certain limited areas in the Northern 
Command. Sandfly fever and dysentery also 
sliow an increase but these are more than 
counterbalanced by decreases in dengue, 


influenza, minor scptle diseases, bronchitis; 
pharyngitis and mumps. 

The record death rate for Indian Troops in 
1928 namely 2' 84 per 1.000 has unfortunately 
not been maintained. The rate rose in 1929 to 
3 ’41 j>er 1,000, an itierease of 0‘57. This 
increase may be ascribed to the debilitating 
effects of malaria in favouring the onset of and 
adversely affecting the result in such diseases 
as pneumonia and tuberculosis of the lungs. 


LEPROSY 

It Is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when the last Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
insanity and deaf -mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted waB 102,513 
as against 109,094 in 1911. But it is 
doubtful if this fl.ure represents anything 
more than the more advanced cases and possi- 
bly a majority of this number are the begging 
and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d.,f.rc.8., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, says that “ recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy *’ 


IN INDIA 


Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with II. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
mau of the General Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
tiie object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
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on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Its. 20,00,000 
which was invested in the end of 1028. The 
investments amounted to Its. 20,03,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign j 
which the Association has put into operation, | 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward j 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned. The Central Com* j 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting ; 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 
ganda material, arranging for the training of . 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of ; 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas \ 
for the ascertainment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemicity of leprosy. Measu- i 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin- 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Council 
in the Provinces. 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its “ Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India *’ which was published in 1920. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest : — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(а) financially it would be impossible ; 

(б) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 

tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as lias 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated . 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has mode but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

( 4 ) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providbig facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while It did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 


mended tliat the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects : — 

(а) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 

(б) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer. 

The report of the Association for 1030 shows 
that the Central Committee spent, during 
ths last six years, Rs, 1,01,783 on the promotion 
of medical research, under Dr. E. Muir, 
M.D., F.it.c.s., at the School of Tropical 
Mcdiccne and Hygiene, Calcutta ; Rs. 57,723 
on the training of doctors in the diagnosis and 
; special treatment of leprosy ; Rs. 49,287 on 
\ propaganda : Rs. 66,470 on Survey, and 
distributed lbs. 2,97,752 to the Provincial 
• Brandies. Special emphasis is laid on 

j the importance of survey. “ There are 
four different aspects of the survey, which 
arc all of great importance. In the first 
! place there is the survey proper. In 1926, 
l)r. Muir made a short survey of certain 
endemic areas in the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency, and the important data 
which he then collected impressed upon the 
Central Committee the necessity of conducting 
surveys of selected areas throughout India, 
in order that the true position of the country 
in regard to the various important factors of 
the disease may be understood, and the cam- 
paign be directed in the light of the experiences 
thus gained. The Committee is of opinion 
that the survey is playing and will play an 
important part, in helping the problem of lepro- 
sy to lie studied in its true }>erspectivc. In 
i the second place the survey party is training 
j more doctors on the spot. Thirdly, comes 
I the establishment of clinics in the provinces 
! where the knowledge gained by the doctors 
I trained, whether at Calcutta or elsewhere, 

! can be put to practical use. Finally, it is impos- 
i sible to over-estimate the value of tills part of 
! the campaign in stimulating interest among the 
i authorities concerned, as well as among the 
public, in the work as a whole, and in demons- 
trating the great potentialities of the campaign, 
i The results which are being obtained are of a 
nature which will ultimately benefit all tike 
' Branches. 

[ His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt., c.r.E., i.e.s., the Chair- 
j man of the Executive Committee, Sardar 
Bahadur lialwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
j Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, l\t., c.s.i., 
I o.i. E., i.c.h., the Honorary Treasurer. 
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BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
begun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 

{ >re vented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ngs from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophtlialmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallen, lias now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt" extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 millions. That is an incidence of 
li totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation. But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found us against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Ratnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner laid a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like H millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, aud whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatiy impaired. The 
term “ blindness " has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of lied Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown, in the United States blind- 
ness is defined as “ inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; or for illitera- 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness" and in Egypt a 
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person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
la India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those Indicated 
above. Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four ami a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

“ No one,” says Col. R. H. Elliot, late of the 
Madras Ophthalmic Hospital, writing in the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1919, 
“ who has not worked in India can form any 
concept ion of the enormous amount of preventa- 
ble and curable blindness which is laying its 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire", and 
the same writer in another place has said : — 
" it is difficult for anyone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by the 
ten thousand, whereas it is really a disease 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, 
should not cause the loss of a single eye. The 
neglect of patients suffering from small-pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by irritant drugs is probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout the land. Large numbers 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, 
from cataract und from other curable diseases, 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded 
animals, waiting only their release by death. 
This is not an overdrawn picture. It is a state- 
ment of cold, liard, cruel facts, well known to 
everyone who has practised or is practising 
medicine in the East.” 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
Egypt and the possibilities of similar work in 
India, the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1923) 
remarks: — “It would seem worth while for 
the Government of India to examine the working 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front In advances in ophthalmology, there 
lias been little organised work in ophthalmic 
research except In Madras ; even there the work 
lias been done by men who have already a large 
amount of routine work to perform. India 
as a whole owes its position in the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts, whose names are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mention them. What 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 
in India and it would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of Schools oC 
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Ophthalmology, in places like Madras and 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist. At 
these schools advanced teaching and research 
in ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophtlialmfr. relief at selected centres all over 
India.” (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore). 

Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept. 1029) the following statements are made— 
“ What is wanted is some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-continent and 
aiming chiefly at Prevention rather than 

treatment In brief what the position 

now calls for is an all-India movement 

Obviously the main question is one of general 
public health. Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India interests itself in the 
matter in co-operation with missionary and 
voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up.” 


Associations known as “ Blind Relief ” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workers, 
whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children) ; to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum ; to k **,p registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in the villages simple 
eases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation has l>een shown. In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, “ To me it seems that the 
duty and privilege of undertaking this work 
lie with the State, and that no sum spent, on 
such a task could be too large. Unfortunately 
this is not the view that has been taken by those 


in authority and consequently wo see the specta- 
cle of private enterprise endeavouring to under- 
take this colossal task It is at least 

permissible to voice an admiration for the 
stand taken by Mr. Henderson. [Founder of 
the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
begun the work in 1913]. The best that one 
can hope for his endeavour is that he will succeed 
in arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
to the neuds of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort”. 
As the above was written in 1917, it is not alto- 
gether applicable to the criticism of Govern- 
ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
that there arc now several schools of ophthal- 
mology in India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work ; but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions living in the rural 
areas. 

The All-India Blind Relief Association. — 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
lias for its life President, Mr. U. G. Henderson 
(late T. C. S.) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Paris 
and was formed on September 14th, 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. The organising 
Secretary is R. Crawford Hutchinson, The 
Town Hall, Bombay. 

A beginning has been made, but it is only a 
beginning, and it is but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched. The schools 
of ophthalmology in India, are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession in the cities and large towns. A 
scheme for taking these men and "placing them 
in selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required is monetary help. The cost is 
minimal and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
Ernest Cassel, and give to India an eye service 
of which India and the whole world could be 
proud, and to the peoples of India that which 
to them is probably their most precious posses- 
sion — their sight. 
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Child Welfare Movement. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health Is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and Infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League Initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian lied Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The anuilgamul ion of 
these two Hod ios which has tu ken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. In all the great centres of population, 
work is now being done for the training of 
mid wives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to Interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 


Centres of Activity. — These may be most 
..onveniciitly grouped under provinces, though 
the various provinces differ considerably in the 
nature of the work undertaken and the amount 
of organisation displayed. It is noteworthy 
that the work is most co-ordinated and most 
energetically carried on where there are persons 
appointed under the Directors of Public Health 
whose special duty it is to foster Child Welfare 
activities. 

Bombay Presidency.—! n Bombay City 
two organisations are at work, namely, that 
under the Corporation and a voluntary society. 
Both employ medical women and health visitors 
who conduct clinics and do home visiting. The 
Corporation also stall's and runs a number 
of small maternity homes which are much 
appreciated by the people, indeed an out- 
standing feature of maternity work in Bombay 
is the number of confinements which take place 
in hospitals. The wretched housing conditions 
and poverty of the people, however, carry off 
a very large proportion of the infants which are 
safely ushered into the world by the care of the 
hospitals. Organised child welfare work is 
unfortunately largely limited to the Presidency 
capital. In other places the development has 
father been in the direction of the establishment 
of small maternity homes, which are mostly 
very flourishing and do excellent work. 


Propaganda work has been very energetically 
carried on by the Bombay Presidency Health 
and Baby Week. This organisation supplies 
literature, posters, magic lantern slides and 
even cinema films for health teaching and 
arranges for local baby weeks throughout the 
Presidency. The work of the Seva Sadan 
Society at Poona is remarkable for the encourage- 
ment it has given to education for the profession, 
medicine, nursing and public health. Without 
such trained personnel, progress would be re- 
peatedly held up. The Karachi Branch of the 
Indian Ited Cross Society lias appointed a trained 
woman organiser for touring the districts of Sind, 
a region where the infant mortality is appal- 
lingly high. The Dais’ Improvement has done a 
remarkable work in training indigenous iriid- 
wives in and around Hyderabad, Sind. The 
welfare work of the B. B. <fc C. 1. ltailway is 
making progress, a good many centres liave been 
established and their efficiency is increasing. 

Bengal. — Here again the major portion of 
the child welfare work is carried on at the capital. 
Efforts are being made to spread the work into 
the districts, but progress is very slow. In 
Calcutta the CorjKiratioii carries on an extensive 
work, supplying trained midwives in the homes 
of tiie poor. The infants thus brought under 
the care of the scheme are followed up by a 
system of house visiting. The Indian ited 
Cross Society has several child welfare clinics, 
a feature of which is the supply of milk for 
children, free or at low cost. Besides this the 
Society is largely responsible for the Health 
visitors training school, to which the local 
government lias as yet given no aid. In three 
of the big jute mills, centres are now established 
hnd it is hoped t.liat further progress will soon 
be made in this direction. The work in Dacca 
progresses well and nearly half of the infants 
born arc under the care of the scheme. 

Madras-— The child welfare scheme of the 
Corporation continues to develop. There is a 
danger that the desire of the people for medical 
aid will interfere with the truly preventive 
nature of the work, and the supply of medicines 
should be cut down. A large amount of milk 
is supplied free, or at less than cost price, to the 
poorer citizens. The Cor|>oration mid wives 
attend a very large number of confinements 
yearly. ’The Maternity and Child Welfare 
Association runs a number of centres which do 
good work. This Association has now become 
part of the Ited Cross Society and it has re- 
started its Health visitors training school under 
new 1 auspices. It is hoped that the Government 
will soon recognise the value of the work suffici- 
ently to give the school financial aid. 

In the Madras mofussil a good many centres 
are at work, some under municipalities or dis- 
trict boards and some under voluntary societies. 
This work is not of as high quality as one could 
wish and needs the directing hana of an expert. 
This lias been provided by the appointment of 
an Assistant to the Director of Public Health 
whose special work is to inspect, control and 
encourage child welfare schemes. 
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Central Provinces.- -In these provinces 
ttic Child Welfare Division of the lied (’tosh 
Society receives a considerable grant from 
Government for the support of child welfare 
schemes in the various towns and districts. 
There is a great demand for these, and fortuna- 
tely the demand can be met since the presence 
of a Health School provides the necessary number 
of Health visitors. The work is excellently 
organised and it appears probable that the 
health workers in the province may be formed 
Mi 1,0 * proper cadre in the not distant future. 
The Health School is entirely maintained by 
Government. 

The high degree of organisation slioum in a 
province usually regarded as backward is 
remarkable, and is due mainly to the enthusiasm 
of the Secretary who, though not a paid worker, 
devotes a great deal of time to the work. 

United Provinces.— In these provinces the 
work is organised by a medical woman, a member 
of the W. M. S. who is assistant, to both the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Director of Public Health. As a result the 
work has made rapid progress and many centres 
are at work. The training school at Lucknow 
supplies the workers. Government gives exten- 
sive grants to the committee of management, 
which is a sub-committee of the Indian lied 
( 'ross Society. There is also a midwives training 
school which trains large numbers who go to 
work in the districts subsequently. Ha by and 
Health Weeks are also celebrated with aid 
from headquarters. 

A course of training in Health work for women i 
Sub-assistant Surgeons was commenced in 1931 
a diploma is granted by the State Medical Fac- 
ulty, U. l\ This course supplies a long felt want 
for training medical women to do maternity and 
child welfare work. 

The Punjab. — The work here is perhaps 
more directly "official" than in any other 
province. An Inspector of health centres works 
under the Director of Public Health, who con- 
stantly tours and inspects the centres giving 
much advice and encouragement. The local 
management of centres is usually in the hands 
of voluntary committees which receive grants 
in aid both from the provincial Government and 
local bodies. Though the province is passing 
through a time of Jlnaneial stress the principle 
of grants in aid is recognised and will be adhered 
to. The training school for health visitors is 
wholly undertaken by the provincial govern- 
ment. The high quality of the work done in 
the various centres is mainly due to the excellent 
training received at the school. 

Assam.— -There is no organised work on the 
part of the provincial government, though in a 
few places an effort is being made to start it. 
The poverty of the province, the poor education 
of the women and the nature of the country 
make progress very difficult. 

Bihar and Orissa-- This is also a poor and 
backward province, but a beginning has been 
made, at Patna and Cuttack with the appoint- 
ment of Maternity su pervisnrs to control the. work 
of indigenous (lain. I n the coal mine areas, 
after many years of hesitancy, a start lias been 
made which should lead to great activity uud 
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corresponding lamellt to the people. Health 
visitors are also at work in one of the. moat 
important of the Orissa Feudatory States. 

Delhi.— Tho work in Delhi was started 
early in the history of tho movement, and it has 
been carried on in a maimer worthy of the seat of 
Government.. The Municipality employs a medi- 
cal woman who superintends the work under the 
Medical Officer of Health. Centres are placed 
strategically throughout the city, the indigenous 
midwives are taught and controlled and medical 
inspection of school children is carried on. New 
Delhi and the district arc under the Medical 
Officer of Health. New Delhi is also the. seat 
of the oldest Health School in India which is 
mainly supported by the Maternity and Child 
Welfare bureau and which turns out well 
qualified health visitors every year as well as 
running two welfare centres. 

North West Frontier Province. — Practi- 
cally the only civil work is carried on at Debra 
Ismail Khan. This was started some years 
ago and lias continued to flourish. A provincial 
(lain training school is found here which provides 
for the training of (lain from various districts of 
the province. 

Baluchistan.— At Quetta the maternity work 
of the. city has resulted in very complete control 
of the indigenous practising midwives to the 
great advantage of the people. 

Rajputana.— The Maternity Home, Ajmer, 
trains midwives for many of the States, and a 
certain amount of child welfare work is also 
carried on. Child welfare w<»rk is in existence 
at Jaipur and Nasirabad and there are possi- 
bilities latent in the various states which good 
organisation could develop. 

Child Welfare in the Army.— The care 
needed by the wives and children of sepoys is 
being increasingly realised, and nowhere, more 
than in the units themselves. The result has 
been, in the last few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence, of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
present in some centres many of them assisted 
by the M. 0. W. Bureau Indian lied Cross 
Society which iuis undertaken the organising 
work in place of the. Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men t hem- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and ini prove child health. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolesconce or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infantB through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
Is heir to in a land of great poverty, under nou- 
rlshinent, epidemics and famine. In Western 
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lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 


playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John ef Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
R8. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It, had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

Jt closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council In March 1920, and 
duly pawed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
ranches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
8odety may be spent are — 

1. The earn of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first plaoe to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health lnstltu- 
(ions in need of them. 


5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the 8ociety. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Viee-Presidcnts, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Its. 1,000, Rs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150, and any- 
thing between Be. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. At the end of 
1930 there were 19,593 adult members of these 
various grades. 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population. 
The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1930 the 
Society had a total Junior membership of 84,000. 

Constitution.— His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are, the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrielf Smith, Kt., 
c.i.e., I.o.s., and the Organising Secretary, 
Miss Norah Hill, A.R.lt.c. # 

Finances.— The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close Id June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs. 56,33,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December 1930, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Its. 67,53,000-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 3J lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, Is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘ * Our Day ” Fund . A sum of 
Rs. 2,70,000-0-0 was so distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1930. 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council ) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects: — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden Illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

( b ) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic ; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps; 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps : 

( e ) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued 1,90,708 certificates of proficiency in 
First Aid, Home Nursing, Home Hygiene and 


Sanitation and 9,002 tokens such as Vouchers, 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those subjects. The object of the 
Association is not to rival, but to aid, the 
medical man, and the subject matter of instruc* 
i tion given at the classes qualifies the pupil to 
| adopt such measures as may be advantageous 
| pending the doctor’s arrival, or during the 
1 intervals between his visits. 

I In 1980 the Indian Council spent Rs. 

1 70,094 In furthering its objects and closed 
| the year with Govt, securities of the face value 
I of Rs. 70,000. The Association has five 
grades of members, namely, Patrons, Hono- 
I rary Councillors, Life Members, Annual 
[ Members and Annual Associates. Their res- 
! pective subscriptions are Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 

! Rs. 100. Rs. 5, and Rs. 2. 

j Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon and Ilis Excellency 
j the Commander-in-Chief as President, Lady 
! President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
j members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., O.I.E., I.o.s., is 
(the Chairman, Miss Norali Hill, a.k.r.c., the 
! General Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdon, 
! kt., c.s.i., o.i. k., l.c.s., the Honorary Treasurer. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“mental hospital” at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
to the last Censui (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,805 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 8 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the “ feeble-minded ” an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India. 
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INDIA, 


Provinces, States 

Genera] population. 

| Insane population. 

and Agencies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i 

Female. | 

Total. 

Provinces under British 
Administration. 

139,243,123 

131,707,310 

270,950,433 

44,673 

28,234 

72,907 

States and Agencies . . j 

24,752,431 

23,239,616 

47,992,047 

9,478 

5,920 

15,398 

Total for all India 

163,995,554 

154,946,926 

318,942.480 

54,151 

34,154 

88,305 


For the care of the 88,305 insanes of Tndia and 
Bunna there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 0,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died : — 


Province, 
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1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438*47 

59*35 

240 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,004*49 

74*08 

614 

United Provinces .. 

3 

779 

1,5G1 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274*83 

155*03 

425 

Punjab 

1 

397 

982 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

889*88 

73*63 

207 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410*90 

20*37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

608 



2,109 

237 

171 

1,534*20 

93*7 

226 

Madras 

3 

409 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105*29 

135*89 

194 

Burma 

? 

276 

1,111 

109 

1,280 

88 

58 

1,0 2*55 

44*06 

564 

Total . . 

18 

3,046 

" I 


11,040 

•• 

630 

8,305*07 

050*71 

i 

2,001 


It will be observed that there, is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at ltauchi. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at lianchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The so- 
called “ Central ” Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudli) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Euro]>ean* and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole- time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma, lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated, it is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
ami that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi. All the others are for Die most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approuching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in J ndia which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards meutal disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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Ab regards the incidence of insanity among the population that come under observation. On 
various races of India as well as Hu? incidence of the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which Is 
information is available in view of the compura- as follows : — 
live paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


INDIA, 


AGR. 

Insane. 

Distribution of the in- 
sane by age per 10,00C 
of each sex. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 





0— 5 •• • • • i • • •• 

651 

484 

121 

142 


2,9o5 

1,882 

539 

568 

10— T6 • • • • • • • • •• 

4,098 

2.733 

761 

803 

15-20 mm mm mm mm m i 

4 ,366 

3,076 

81C 

904 

20-25 

5,518 

3,379 

1.024 

093 

25-30 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30—35 • • • • • • . . 

7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35—40 • • mm •• « • • * 

5,03 1 

2,949 

1.049 

867 

40-45 •• • . •• •• •• 

5,:u« 

3,486 

987 

1.025 

46—50 rnm mm mm mm ■ « 

3.332 

2,157 

618 

634 

50—55 • • mm •• • • » • 

3,132 

2,492 

581 

733 

65— flO m » •• •• • • « • 

1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 

1,683 

1,471 

.... 

.... 

65-/0 mm mm • • *• •• 

602 

439 


.... 

70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 



Unspecified 

270 

133 


.... 

Total for all Tndia • » . . 

54,151 , 

34,154 

623 

*57 


A further result, of the widespread ignorance tion of crime with mental disorder and the 

and apathy both official and non-olliclal, towards extreme paucity of medical men throughout 

psychiatry and its cognate interests, is the lack the whole of India with any real knowledge of 

of any provision for the wire and treatment of mental diseases leave the decision of questions 

mentally defective children. In 1925, the involving what the law terms “ responsibility *’ 

Jlon'blo Uaroon Jailer moved the Council of in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 

State to recommend to the C overnor-G eneral in no sort of sense “ experts In other words 
Council that the Provincial Governments he the current Ideas both as regards the theory 

asked to investigate the best means of dealing and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 

quickly and adequately with wises of mental in India can only be described as archaic, 

defectives. A discussion followed which was 

remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject. (See also 14 Insanity in Tndia ” by Colonel G. 
displayed by all who took part In It. The motion F. \V. Kwens, I.M.S., and “Lunacy in India" 

was eventually withdrawn. by Colonel A. W. Overbeck- Wright, M.D., 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure D.P.E., I.M.8. .and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw’s 

everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of DuiTerin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals ; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from Eu- 
rope. An endowment fund of about 8 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed In each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 


It has assisted by grants-in-ald the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals In different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
Branches and a numlier of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dutferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Its. 3,44,300 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 0 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
1 or the senior service. 


The Central Fund gives grant, s-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it g'ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
school of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


The President is H. E. The Countess of 
Willingdon, <\i., o.n.K. The Hon. Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, o.m.o., w.m. 8., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE LOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- , 
elation for supplying medical aid by women ! 
to the women of Tndia, generally known j 
as the Countess of Dutferin’s Fund ami 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum ol 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian t 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is j 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee j 
of the Council which includes the Director- j 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary j 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief j 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service; ( b ) j 
in England, by a sub-committee, including i 
a medical man and two medical women j 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform tiie duties of a medical j 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, j 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of | 
the members of the Service is to be recruited ; 
in England and in India respectively. In | 
the original constitution of the Service, duly ; 
qualified medical women who are iu the service j 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, ' 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have j 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter j 
special consideration is to be paid to the i 
claims of candidates who have qualified in ! 
local institutions and of those who are natives j 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General oi 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (6) Must be between the ages of 


twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) 8he must 
be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act : but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
I to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (cf) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows - 


1st 

to 

3rd 

year 

Rs. 

450 

per month 

4th 

to 

6th 

H 


500 

ii * 

7tb 

to 

9th 

•i 

,, 

650 


10th 

to 

12fch 

tf 

n 

600 

ii 

13th 

to 

15 th 


n 

850 

ii 

I6th 

to 

t8th 

t» 

»i 

700 

it 

19th 

to 

2lst 

i • 


750 

ii 

22nd 

to 

24th 

M 


800 

ii 

24th 

and after 


ii 

850 



also an overseas allowance of Rs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years* service and 
lis. 150 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and over. Every officer of the Service shall 
puss an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until such exa- 
mination bus been passed. In addition 
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furnished quarters are provided free 0 ? rent or j 
a house root allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it doeB not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five. An 
officer recruited In England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Rales. — (a) Casual l.eave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. ( b ) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave 
on average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to £ 
average pay during study leave, (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee, (c) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions: — (i) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount; and ( ii ) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more, than three 
months at any one time and six months in all. 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay. (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months, (g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to cam a 
credit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due. There are 110 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed In England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 


There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate a.i the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing five years’ service 
I or in the event of dismissal. On retirement 
after approved service the sum which lias accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Pnssoges. — Officers of the W omen’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all- India services. The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer's entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
service. 

The Training Reserve of the Women** 
Medical Service— This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
! graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Its. 200 to Rs. 300 per 
I month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent' in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 

1 but not more at any one time, may be deputed 

to Europe by the* Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women's Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall bo considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made, to the Women’s Medical Service, hue 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was , Imvo been pnrt-ially trained. Of late years the 
organised l>v Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to j Fund lias done much to pave the way for the 
secure a certain amouut of improvement in the | registration and supervision of indigenous dais, 
practising dais of India. A sum of about Gfc- lakhs I ft. has also done much propaganda work, 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres The fund is now administered b.v the Maternity 
were organised in each Province to carry out the and Child Welfare bureau ot the Indian Red 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have Cross Society . 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 

LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL C0LIEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady liardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hard Inge on the 17th 
February 1910. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardlnge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings aud equipment. 


Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a meraorinl to Its founder, and be called 
by her name. 
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The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women's Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agc.it, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of U 10 Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
(liaisina) within easy reach of the old city. 
The grounds arc enclosed and adequate provi- 
sion is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, t Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels arc provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a line 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs. 2,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S. degree 
of the Punjab* University, with which the Col- 
lege is affiliated. 


Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Midwifery and Gynoe * 
colony — Dr. O’Brien Breadon, m .n.n.s. ( Loud.), 
n.s.A., M.P., ch. if. (Glas.), Women’s Medical 
Service. 

Vice- Principal and Professor of Surgery — Miss 
Hamilton Browne, 11 . 11 . Ch. M. (Syd.), d. t. m. 
(Calcutta), W.M.S 

Professor of Medicine — Miss N. E. Trouton, M.B. 
u.s. (Lond.), m.r.c.s., d.t.m. (C alcutta.) 

Professor of Ophthalmology — Miss R. Roulston, 
m.b., ch. B., (Glas.), b.o. (Oxon.), li. is. c. g. 
(Edin.), W.M.S. 

Professor of Pathology — Mrs. L. S. Ghosh, 
M.B., ch. jj. (Aberdeen), D.p.n. (Cambridge), 
W.M.S. 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss K. J. McDermott, 
M.H., B.S. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology — Miss E. Surie, m.hc. 

Professor of Radiology — Dr. RckhiM.u.ii.S. (Ph.), 
D.M.H. A k., (Cantab). 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics , and Super- 
intendent of the Science Department — Miss J. H. 
Ross, M.A., if.se. (Glas.) 

Lecturer in Chemistry — Miss Soshcila Itam, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology — Miss C. C. Burt, B.Sc. 
(Ediu.) 

Lecturer in English — M ss Ebbutt, M.A. (Dublin), 
Modern Language Tripos (Cantab.). 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may he obtained in the 
case of (l) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show t lie complete j tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which ; charge of individual hospitals, and works umfcr 
exists in England, there has been a great de- i the Government. The principle on which the 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years, j relations of this Association with the Local 
This activity is principally centred in the j Associations is governed is that there shall be 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, I central examination and control combined with 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency I complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 1 tration. 

staffs are maintained, available to the general . 11T , . 

public on payment of a prescribed Beale of State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
fees. These hospitals also act as training much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their owp to liscuss the question. It is desired that India 
demands and those of outside institutions should have it* own State Register as in the 
and private agencies. In this way the supply United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay curricula and examinations should be brought 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through ! into line with these countries. Government 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency I has proposed to establish a Provincial 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, Register preparatory to an AIMndia 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 1 Ueglster* 
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Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- ] 
eutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. | 
Nicholson, Allahabad Hank Buildings, Calcutta. | 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing j 
bodies hi Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian ! 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun-! 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca- : 
demy, t>, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ j 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras ! 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 02 nuiu-s. the Government Maternity j 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at ; 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the i 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Amplhil ) \ 
Nurses' institute and the South Indian Nursing ; 
Association (now amalgamated) President,'! 
Her Excellency Lady Gosehen. The Associa-I 
tion has under its management — The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses' Institute, Western Castle. , 
Mount Road, Madras. Fullv trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both : 
among European? and Indians, always available. 1 
The Lady Willin' don Nursing Home, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Might 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Oo'acamuiid. 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity eases. 
The Nllgiri Nursing Home affords admirable , 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection witli ; 
hospital work. The first slops were taken on , 
the initiative of Mr. 1* R. W. Forrest at St. ; 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established ! 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. Tins was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a j 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid | 
which they would give to such Institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sura equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
tlie work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a ' 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all beer, 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 18G0. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1800, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment. aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This : 
function however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and j 
under the present circumstances it appeared to ! 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function | 
of the examining and granting certificates to ; 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register l 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- : 
tabling a Provident fund for the employees of 
tlie affiliated associations have been successfully | 
carried out from 1911 to 1928. Memorandum, i 
Rules ami By-laws of the Association were 1 
however revised or brought Into line with the I. 


actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927; the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Acton the line of the 
Registration Act in t he United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government w r as brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

The following are affiliated associations as w r ell 
as Training Instit utions 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, (for nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
tary: F. B. Thornely, Esq. 

Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and Midwives), 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. Mehta, O.B.E., 
F.R.C.P. 

Goeuldas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for nurses only), Hou. 
Secretary: W. Dillon, Esq., I.C.S. 

Caina A. A lbless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay, (tor Nurses and Midwives) 
lion. Secretary: II. C. B. Mitchell, Esq. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association. Poona, 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hony. Secre- 
tary : N. .1. Wadia, Esq., B.A., Bar-at-law. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary: II. 11. 
Hood, Esq. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. 
Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Ahmcdubad. 

Victoria Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 

The following arc only affiliated Associations 
but not Traiuing Institutions: — 

Alimodnagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, 
Ahntcdnagar. 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bijapur. 

Byraniji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran, Hony. Secretary: Lt.-Col. M. 
S. Irani, i.m.s. 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Dliurwar. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karw'ar, Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

Fnnch-Mahals Nursing Association, Codhra, 
Hony. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Godina. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary: G. Richmond, EBq. 

The following are recognised Training In- 
stitutions : — 

V. J. Hospital, Alimedubad (for Nurses and 
Mid wives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
ami Midwives.) 
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Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives). 

King Edward VII Memorial ITospital, Parel, 
Bombay ( for N urses onl y) . 

Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospital 
Lamington Road, Bombay(for Nurses only). 

Bomanji Dinshaw Petit-i Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumbnllu Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only). 

Civil Hospital, Jalgaon (for Nurses only). 

Lady DufFerin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Mid wives). 

West Hospital, Rajkot (for Nurses only). 

Morarbhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Nurses and Midwives). 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Mi raj (for Nurses only). 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla(for Nurses only). 

Parsi Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Mid wives only). 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 
Midwives only). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for Midwives only). 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for mid wives only). 

Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity Home, 
Ahmedabad (for Midwives only.) 

Civil Hospital, Surat (for Midwives only). 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broach (for 
Midwives only). 

Lady Duffcrin Hospital, Sholapur. 

Provision for retiring allowances Is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public, danger or calamity. 

Address : -The Registrar, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association .Old Custom House, Port, 
Bombay. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified \yith 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must »ver be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, Is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater pari 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, hut mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recogn’slng the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and 


India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to he kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.’* 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
*>eiore, largely concerned in dispatching — a9 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions liein^ really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Countess of 
Willingdou is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox F. M. Collins, r.a.M.c. 

Hon. Treasurer: W. tt. Tiimant, Esq., 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G. 
Beckett. Address — Central Committee, L.M.I. 
V.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee — Vacant. 

Secretary, Horne Committee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
R.lt.C., 10, Wither! y Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses* Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objocts of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472. 
including nurses trained in ton or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
andersj Australians and Indians. The Assort- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to Include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations In February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions aro affiliated with the international Council 
of Nurses. 

President : Mrs. G. D. Franklin, 33, Rajpur 
Road, Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the Intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
scd. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the voto by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women tho whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was , 
also a national and international necessity that i 
Indian women should be given as high a status j 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had . 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it ; 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make > 
a large impact on women's consciousness and * 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- j 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
>ears later. Over 1,700 women are qualified J 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these havo polled at each elec- j 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in ] 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and Intelligently. Since 1922 j 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest, witli men, 
such as the election of all tlie four women who 
first entered the contest, for seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of auy of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 


been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, ami every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 191? 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, l)r. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political sclf- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

I During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
1 was representative of womanhood in all party 
i of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
I reforms which women were specially desirous of 
I recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon .him In Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) schcpie (I. 3) that ' the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ’ the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn ut>, women may 
be recognized as * people,’ and that it maybe 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that ’ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we requert tliatit shall Include the representation 
oi our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of tbe Indian National Congress, in 
which since its Inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our Bex shall 
i not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
1 of the franchlee or for service in public life.'* 
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Tho year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as tho outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, tho women suffragists 
took every means to bring to tho notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of ludian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the .Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
liesant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss iferabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was tin only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 ! 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at tho close of 1920, and It was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of J halawar. In 
the first session of tho legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dcwan Bahadur Krishuan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its : 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 1 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members ! 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future. When the division was taken.it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
or 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has dopo this ungrudgingly and i 


unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as It grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trlvedi brough* torwanv a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harilal Desalbhai Desai of Ahmcdabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intei veiling month was filled with suffrage 
activity by tho women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women's 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujcrati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

Tho Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
Tho result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
tho voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. ’Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr. S. M, Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated bv 60 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council pas- 
sed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Siuha’s similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

tn February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Till 920 tlic Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, uud in 1920 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by tho 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Itcprescnta- 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
In October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis- 
! lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by 11. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
j Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been tho first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 
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Tn 19”',) boom afUr the All-India Women's 
Educational licform was held in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave women tho right of voting, election ami 
nomination to the Council on tho same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
given to women equal political rights with men. 
The result has already demonstrated itself in 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education, health, 
housing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where tho sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to tho newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first! 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem ’ 
Lukhosc became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. 

Tn British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill tho Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification oi ?ex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of tho British Parliament; and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right oi 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu- 
tation of women about this subject, waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded tho power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legislative 
Assembly has passed by a large majority a Reso- 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
women of such Provinces. Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first, time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the largo cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
munities. 

In April, 1920, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of tho Muddiinau Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
tile Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering tho Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and tiie Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 


tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the permission 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women's 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
tiie year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation oi Indian womanhood. 

In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office op Deputy-President of 
tiik Co un cm. Since then Mrs. Kale has been 
nominated to the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the United Provinces. A Deputation 
from the All-India Women’s Conference in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the legislative Assembly. 
That has still remained ungranted. 

The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not he more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood, 
As regards tho custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women In which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladies have identified themselves 
specially with the movement ; Lady D. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs Raraabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mr&. Jlnarajadasa, Dr. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Mrs. STirangamma, 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer. Miss 8. Sorabji, 
Mrs. Khcdkar, Dr. Mlstry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Animal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
hurl, Mrs. Eumudinl Basu, Mrs. K. N. Roy, 
Lady Shall, Mrs. Haasan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. P.K. Sen, Mrs. Rustornji Faridoonji, 
Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Narain Singh, 
Mrs. Raschi'l, Mrs. van Gildemeester, etc. 
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Warrant of Precedence, 


The following new Warrant of Precedence, for 
India was approved by His Majesty t.he King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th April 1930 : — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
Within their respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

4. Coininander-in-Chicf in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. 

0. Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. 

U. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

10. President of the Council of State. 

11. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

12. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
hat of Bengal. 

13. Agents to the Governor-General. ltaj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
•States and States of Western India ; Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province ; Commissioner in Sind ; Members of 
Executive Councils and Ministers of Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors* ; Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf ; Resident and Commander- 
in-Chief at Aden, and ; Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges. 

14. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Commands ; and Officers of 
the rank of General. 

15. Mcmiicrs of the, Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal.* 

Id. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orissa.* 

17. Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India ; Chief 
Commissioner of the North- West Frontier 
Province ; Political Resident, in the Persian 
Gulf ; aud Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam.* 

19. Presidents of Legislative Councils, 
within their respective Provinces. 

20. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

21. Lieutenant-Generals. 

22. Auditor-General ; Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission ; and Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, when within his charge. 

23. Air Officer Command ing, Royal Air 
Force in India ; Flag Officer Commanding and | 


Director, Royal Indian Marine ; Members of tho 
Railway Board ; Railway Financial Commis- 
sioner ; Secretaries to the Government of India; 
and Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

24. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India ; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Controller of Civil Accounts ; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Judges of Chief 
Courts ; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue ; and Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief at Aden. 

25. Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge; 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments' of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

2(>. Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
missioner of Excise, Bombay ; Consulting 
Engineer to the Government, of India ; Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma; Director of Develop- 
ment, Bombay ; Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service; Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Financial Commissioners; Judicial 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces, Sind 
and North-West Frontier Provinces ; Major- 
Generals ; Members of a Board of Revenue; 
Members of the Public Service Commission ; and 
Surgeons-General. 

27. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universi- 
ties. 

2 S. Agents of State Railways ; Controller 
of the Currency; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners; Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency : Commissioners of Division, and 
Residents of the 2nd Class. 

29. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing, whose, position but for this 
Article would u«>t l»e lower than Article 34. 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta, 

I 31. Advocates- General, Madras and Bombay 
I 32. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

33. Aecountants-Oenoral, Class I ; Air Force 
Officer Commanding, Aden; Brigadiers; Census 
Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department; Commissioner. 
Northern India Salt lie; venue ; Director-General 
of Archaeology in India ; Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey; Director, Intelligence Bureau 4 
I Hrector of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture; 
Director of Railway Audit; Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India ; 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta ; Inspector General of Forest; Military 
Accountant-General; Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India ; and 
Surveyor-General of India. 

34. Additional Judicial Commissioners ; Chief 

Commissioner of tho Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Assam ; Com- 
missioners of Division ; Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States Agepcy ; and Residents 
of the 2nd Class. 


* The Vice-President of the Council appointed under section 48 of the Government of India 
Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but senior to his colleagues on the Council, 
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35. Hon -Official Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations in Presidency Towns and Rangoon, 
within their respective municipal jurisdictions. 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; and Secre- 
taries, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local On vein incuts. 

30. Accoiintant.K-Ccncral other than Class 
I ; Chief Accounts Officer, Last Indian Railway ; 
Chief Auditors of State Railways ; Chief Com- 
mercial Managers of State Railways ; Chief 
Conservators of Forests; Chief Engineers ;* 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs; Chief Operating 
Superintendents of State Railways; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; Chief 
Mining Engineer, Railway Hoard ; Colonels ; 
Command Controllers of Military Accounts; 
Deputy Controller of tin* Currency' at- Horn bay ; 
Directors of Agriculture ; Director, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa ; Director of Army! 
Audit ; Director of the Rotanieai Survey of India’; \ 
Director of Civil Aviation in India; Director-- 
Oeneral of Observatories; Directors of Public 
Instruction under Local Covernmcnts ; Director, : 
Military Lands and Cantonments ; Directors, ' 
Railway Hoard; 'Directors of the Survey of; 
India; Director, Zoological Survey; Expert 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultural; 
Research ; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; llis Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
ltoni bay and Calcutta; Inspect, ors-Cenera], 
Civil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in t he .Nort h- ; 
West Frontier Province; Inspectors-General of* 
Prisons under Local Governments ; Master of ; 
Security Press, Na.sik ; Memliers of the Indian 
Civil Service and of tin* Indian Political Depart- 1 
ment of 23 years' civil service, whose position 
but for this Article would not be lower than | 
Article 55 ; Mint. Masters, Calcutta and Rom hay ; ; 
President of the Forest College and Research j 
Institute ; Provincial Directors of Public Healt h ; ] 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- j 
tendents of State Railways. 

37. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

38. Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing Counsel for the Presidency of 
Rengal. 

39. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland. 

40. Chairman of Port Trusts and of Improve- 
ment Trusts of the Presidency Towns. Rangoon 
and Karachi ; Chief Executive Officers of the 
Municipalities of the Presidency Towns and 
Rangoon, within their charges; Chief inspector 
of Mines ; Commissioners of Police in the Presi- 
dency Towns and Rangoon ; and Settlement 
Commissioners. 

41. Collectors of Customs. Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 


Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Rlair ; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur), 
Political Agents and Sui>erin tendents, and 
Residents (other than those of the 1st and 
2nd Class) ; Commissioners of Income Tax ; 
Opium Agent, Gha/Jpur ; anti Remembrancers 
of Legal Affairs arid Government Advocates 
under Local Governments. 

42. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Deputy Secretaries to the Government 
of India; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence ; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department ; Director of Public informa- 
tion, Government of India ; Director of Purchases 
and Intelligence, Indian Stores Department; 
Establishment Officer in the Army Department ; 
Secretary to the lni|>erial Council of Agricultural 
Research; Secretary, Public .Service Commission; 
Secretary to the Railway Hoard; and Secretaries 
to Residents of the First Class, within their 
respective charges. 

43. Director, Central Revanh Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar; Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science; and Principal of 
the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee. 

44. Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests; Budget, Officer, Finance Department, 
Government of India ; Chief Electrical Engineers ; 
Civilian Superintendents of Clothing Factories ; 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordenance Factories ; 
Colliery Superintendent, East Indian Railway: 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, North- 
West Frontier Province; Comptroller, Assam; 
Conservators of Forests ; Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts; Controller of Marine Accounts; 
Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts; Deputy 
Agents, Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers* 
of similar status of State Railways ; Deputy 

i Chief Engineer, Telegraphs ; eputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service; Deputy 
! Director-General of the Pest Office ; Deputy 
j Director-General, Telegraph Traffic ; Deputy 
' Director, Intelligence Bureau ; Deputy Director, 

1 Ordnance Factories and Manufacture (if a 
| civilian); Deputy Inspectors-General of Police; 
i Deputy Military Accountant-General ; Director, 
| Medical Research ; Directors of the Persian Gulf 
! Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department ; Directors of 
Telegraph Engineering ; Director of Wireless ; 
District Controllers of Military Accounts; 
Divisional Superintendents, State Railways ; 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 ; 
Postmasters-General ; Signal Engineers ; and 
I Superintending Engineers. 


•Present, incumbents of the office of Chief Engineer who have ranked in entry 33 of the 
Warrant of 1898 will rank in entry 33 of this Warrant until they relinquish their office as 
Chief Engineers, 

t Officers of similar status are; Deputy Superintendents, Locomotive Department: 
Superintendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores ; Senior Signal 
Engineers; State Railways Coal Superintendent; Chief Medical Officer; Deputy Chief 
Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chief Commercial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, aud Deputy Chief Engineers. 
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45. Assay Master, Bombay ; Deputy Auditors 
General ; ami Deputy Controllers of the Currency; 
Calcutta and Northern India. 

40. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives; Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presidency Towns and 
Rangoon ; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps ; Directors of major Laboratories ; 
and Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province. 

47. First Assistant to the Resident at Aden 
and Frivate Secretaries to Governors. 

48. Administrators-General ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates ; Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board ; Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge ; Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur; 
and Officers in Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 

49. Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Oawnpore ; Commissioner of Labour, Madras; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal ami Madras; Directors 
of Industries; Directors of Laud Records ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspector-General of Railway Police 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Raj pu tan a ; Inspectors-Gencral of 
Registration ; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpor.s ; and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

50. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, within their own districts. 

51. First Assistants to the. Residents at. 
Baroda and in Kashmir. 

52. Chairman of the Port Trust, Aden ; 
and Military Secretaries to Governors. 

63. Senior Chaplains other than those alread y 
specified. 

54. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

55. Collectors of Customs : Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajnmr-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); 
Judicial Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and 
Superintendents ; Residents (other than those of 
the 1st and 2nd Class) ; Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden ; and Settle- 
ment Officers. 


Principal, School of Mines and Geology; 
Registrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House; Superintendents of 
the Survey of India ; Assistant Collectors of 
Customs, Assistant Direotors-Gcncral of the 
Post Office, Deputy Postmusters-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engineers 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless, Executive Engineers of the 
Indian Service of Engineers holding a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division, Forest Engineers, Instructor, 
Wireless, Officers of the Archaeological and 
other Scientific Departments, Officers of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of the 
Indian Veterinary Service, Officers of Class 11 
of the General or the Public Works List of the 
Indian Audit and Account's Service, Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment, of State Railways who hold the 
rank of District Officer or a position of similar 
status, Officers of the 1st Division, Su|>erior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department. 
Senior Inspector of Mines, Superintendents 
and Deputy Commissioners of Police, and 
Wireless Research Officers. 

57. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India; Deputy Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India; and Under Secre- 
taries to the Government of India. 

58. Agent-General in India for the. British 
Protectorate’ in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office; Consulting Surveyor to 
the Government of Bombay ; Directors ol 
Survey, Madras and Bengal; Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India; and 
Librarian, Imperial .Library. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department. ; Civil Engineer Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance. Factories ami Manufac- 
ture ; District Judges not being Sessions Judges ; 
Inspector of General Stores; Majors; Members 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ standing : 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners of 
Police of more than 15 hut less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. Sanitary, Electrical and Architec- 
tural Specialist officers will take precedence 
in accordance with the rank in the Public Works 
Department fixed for their appointments^ hut 
junior to all Public Works Department officers 
of the corresponding rank. 


56. Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands; Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department; 
Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indian 
Stores Department; Deputy Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Deputy 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence; Deputy 
Director-General of Archeology; Deputy I 
Director of Industries, United Provinces ; 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces ; Government Solicitors other 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India ; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory. Ghazipur ; Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service, und of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 yeftTH* standing ; 
Principals of major Government Colleges ; 


60. Assistant Commissioners of Income 
Tax; Assistant Superintendents of the Survey 
! of India; Chief Works Chemist, United Pro- 
vinces; Examiner of Local Funds Accounts, 
Madras; Inspector of Clothing Stores, Shali- 
jahanpur; Officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and of the. Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 years’ standing ; Officer In charge of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office ; Presidency 
Postmasters ; Superintendent, Bombay City 
Survey and Land Records; Superintendents and 
Deputy Commissioners of Police of less than 15 
years’ standing ; Assistant. Collectors of Customs 
Assistant Director-General of the Post Office, 
Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy Conserva- 
tors of Forest, I)i visional Engineers and Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, Divisional 
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Engineers, and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless, Executive Engineers of the Indian 
Service of Engineers holding a charge declared 
to be of not less importance than that of 

a division, Forest Engineers, instructor. Wireless, 
Officers of the Arohicologieai and other Scientific 
Departments, Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service, Officers of the Indian Veterinary 
Service, Officers of Class 11 of the General or 
Public Works list of the Indian Audit anil 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Superior 
List of the Military Aeeonnts Department, 
Officers ol' the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways who hold the rank of District, 
Officer or a position of similar status, Officers 
of the 1st Division, Superior Traffic .Branch of 
the Telegraph Department, and Wireless Re- 
search officers, of 12 years* standing. 

01. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), 
Northern India Salt Revenue; Assistant Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department ; 
Assistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, Indian Stores Department; Assistant 
Director of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment; Assistant Director of intelligence, Indian 
Stores .Department; Assistant Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Assistant 
Metallurgical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment : Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms ; 
Assistant Directors of Public Health; Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board; Assistant Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries 
to the (lovernmentof India ; Chemical Examiner 
for Customs and Excise, Calcutta ; Chemist, at the 
Government 'rest House, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment; Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers 
in Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the 
St, earner employed in the Persian Cult* Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department; 
Curator of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy 
Administrator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, 
Adjutant-General's Branch ; Deputy C o in - 
missioner, Northern India Salt Revenue ; 
Deput y Commissioners of Salt and Excise ; 
Deputy Director of band Records, Burma; 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Beigaum ; District 
Opium Officers; Emigration Commissioner: 
Engineer and Electric iau of the Persian Oulf 
Section of the Judo- European Telegraph Depart- 
ment, ; Examiner of Questioned Documents ; 
Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing ; First \ssistant Commissioner, Port 
Blair; (Jeneral Managers, Northern India Salt 
Re. venue ; Honorary Presidency Magistrates; 


the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards ; 
Physicist, at the Government Test, House, Indian 
Stores Department; Presidency Magistrates ; 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind : 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay ; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal ; Secretary, Board of Exa- 
miners ; Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
Madras, wlnm a member of the Provincial 
Service; Senior Income Tax Ollier, Bombay, 
and Income Tax Officers drawing the maximum 
pay of the time-scale; and Superintendents of 
Central Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 
to the Indian Medical Service. 

1 . The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, anil while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 

i members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 

2. O/lieers in the above table will lake prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will lake prece- 
dence inter sc, according lo the date of entry 
into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in tin' table, he will be entitled In the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

f>. All officers not mentioned in (be above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

0. All oilier persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the (Joveriior-Ocneral in Council 
in case any question shall arise. ♦ When De- 
position of any such person is so determined 
and notified, it shall be entered in the table in 
italics, provided lie holds an appointment in 
India. 


Judge of the Pity Civil Court, Madras ; Judges 


7. Nothing in the foregoing rules to disturb 
the existing practice relating to precedence at 


or Presidency Court* of Small Causes; Lad v the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
Assistants to the Inspectors (Jeneral, Civil i intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
Hospitals; Legal Assistant in the Legislative ! General in Council to be empowered to make 
Department, of the Government of India; rules for such occasions in ease any dispute 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing ‘shall arise. 


* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) of 
the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on 
the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows *— 

Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, 
immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal, 
article 7. 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately 
after Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal, Article 12. 


Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow’ and 
Nagpur, immediately after Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, when within his charge, article 22. 

Bishops (not territorial) under license from the 
Crown, immediately after Chief Secretaries 
to Governments, other than those of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and Assam, article 32. 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
in Article 33. 

Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon 
and Nagpur, in article 39. 
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8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuls-Genoral,— Immediately after article 
33, which includes Brigadiers; Consuls — Im- 
mediately after Article 30 which includes Colo- 
nels ; Vice-Consuls -—Immediately after Article 
51), which includes Majors. 

Consular o Ulcers de earriere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who arc not de earriere. 

1). The following may he given, bv courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Kngland; 
Knights of tin* Garter, the Thistle, and St. 
Patrick ; Privy Councillors ; Mcmlx'rs of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India -j 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, article 8. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents ; Knight Grand ('loss of the Hath ; 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India ; j 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. j 
George ; Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire; Knights Grand Cross of the 1 


Royal Victoria Order ; Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire — Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, article 20. 

Knight Commander of the Bath : Knights 
Commander of the Star of India ; Knights 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George ; 
Knights Commander of the Indian Empire; 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order; Knight Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire ; Knights Bachelor — Imme- 
diately after the Residents of the 2nd Class 
Article 28. 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place ac- 
cording to the rank herein assigned to their 
respective husbands, with the exception of 
wives of Peers and of ladies having precedence 
in England independently of their husbands, 
and who are not in rank below the daughters 
of Barons ; such lad to take place accord- 
ing to their several ranks, with reference to 
such precedence in England immediately after 
the wives of Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute 101 

Royal salute 31 


Occasions on which salute Is fired. 


When the Sovereign Is present In person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth. Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day. 


Members of the Royal Family • • 
Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 
families. 

Mahar&jadhlraja of Nepal 

Sultan of Zanzibar 

Ambassadors 

Prime Minister of Nepal 
Governor of the French Settlements in 
India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . 
Governors of His Majesty's Colonies . . 
Lieutenant- Governors of His Majesty's 
Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutaw 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . 

Governor of Damaun 

Governor of Diu 


31 

21 


21 

21 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

9 

9 


Viceroy and Governor-General . . • • 31 


On arrival at, or departure f om a tuili- 
V tary station, or when attend ng a States 
| ceremony. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station within Indian territoiies 
or when attending a State ceremony. 
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No. of 

Person*. Onus. 

Governors of Presidencies and Province* 17 
in India. 


Residents, 1st Class 13 

Agents to the Governor-General . . 13 

Commissioner in Sind .. .. .. 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class • , . . . . 13 

Political Agents (b) . . .. 11 


Commander-in-Chief in India (ii a Field 1 9 

Marshal). 


Commander-In-Chief In India (if a General) 17 


Occasions on which salute Is fired. 


On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival a f , or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 

| Same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
parture from a military station. 


On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 


Naval Commander-In-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c\ 

G.Os.C. in C.-Commands (d) . . . . 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 

<d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 
dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Same as for military officer of correspond* 
ingrank (sec K.R.). 


On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, If desir- 
ed. 


15 

13 


11 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of, 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Hcindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns . 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Ilolkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

U daipur ( Me war). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 gum, 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bhar&tpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dcwas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja o! 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of, 
Dhar, The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. ... . . 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he 1* In actual military com- 
landand is the senior military officer lu the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns allowed 

individual* 
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Khatrpur. The Mir of. 

Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 

Rampur. The Nawab of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohl. The Maharao of. 

Salute » of 13 gum. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Cooeh Bcliar. The Maharaja of. 

Dhrangadhra. Tile Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 

Por bandar. The Maharaja of. 

Bajplpla. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlain The Maharaja of. 

Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salute s of 11 gum. 

Ajatgarh. The Maharaja of. 

Alirajpur. The Raja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwanl. The Rana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 

Hilaspur. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Raja of. 

Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 

Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The Thakor Saheb oL 
Narsinggarh. The Raja of. 

Panua. The Maharaja of, 

Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 

Radhanpur. The Nawab of, 

R&jgarh The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. Tile Maharaja of. 

Sitaznau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehri. The Baja of. 


in India. 


Salutes of U gun». 

j Balasinor. The Nawab (Babl) of. 

Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

, Bansda. The Raja of. 

Barauudha. The Raja of, 
i Bariya. The Raja of. 

• Bhor. The Pant Sachin of. 

Chhota Udcpur. The llaja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 

1 1 si paw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The llaja of. 

Kalahandi. The Baja of. 

Kcngtung. The Sawbwa of. 

. Khilchipur. Tlie llao Bahadur of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Salieb of. 

| Loharu. The Nawab of. 
i Luuawuda. The Raja of. 

Maihar. The llaja of. 

Mayurbhatij. 'Pile Maharaja of. 

Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Pali tana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. Tile Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Saugli. The Chief of. 

Sant. The llaja of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Shall pm a. The Raja of. 

Son pur. Tlie Maharaja of. 

Vankancr. The Raj Saheb of. 

Wadhwun. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud than 
U.C.I.K., Waliof. 

Salutes of 19 gum. 

Bikaner. Major-General LI is Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.i., o.o.l.K., 
Q.c.v.o., u.n.K., k.c.b., a.d.o., Maharaja of. 
Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Uined Singii Bahadur, o.O.B.L, 
G.c.l.K., G.B.E., Maharao of. 

Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammunnl Avaru Vanivilas Sanuidliaua, 
O.I., Maharani of. 

Patiala. Major-General Hfs Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, a.c.s.i., o.o.i.E., o.c.v.o., q.b.e. 
A.b.c., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-MuIk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, o.o.s.1., 0.04.x., 

Nawab of. 
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Salutes of 17 gum. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Scwai Maharaj 
Shri Joy Singh jl, o.c.i.e., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. Lit utenant-Coloncl His Highness 
Maharaja dhiraja Shri Sawai Maharaj- liana 
Sir IMuihhaa Singh Lakindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.C.S.I., K.c.v.o., Maharaja 
Rana of. 

Orohha. llis Highness Maliaraja Mahcndra 
Sawai Sir i’raial Singh Bahadur, o.c.s.l., 
G.C.I.K., Maliaraja of. ; 

Salutes o f 15 guns. 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir l’arbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, a.o.S.i., o.c.i.e., Maharaja of. j 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness ' 
Maharaja Sir itanbir Singh llajciidra Baha- 
dur, G.C.I.K., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat j 
Klianji llasul khan ji, Nawab of. 

Kapnrthala. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highnest 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.l. j 
G.o.i.E., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieiitenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir llanjitsinhji Vibhaji, G.C.SI., 
G.Lt.E., Maliaraja of. 

Salutes of 11 gum. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, g.c.s.i. , o.c.i.e., o.c.v.o,, of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir ; 
Kanjitsinhji Mansiuhji, K.C.S.I., ltaja of. 

Chitral. His Highness Muhtar Sjr Shuja-ui- 
Mulk, K.C.I.K., Mehtar of. 

I)haram]iur. H. H. .Maharana Vijayadevji of. 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana liirhhadra 
sinhji, Baja ot. ! 

Sangli, Lt.-Meherban Sir Chinlamaurao , 

Dhundiro alius Appa Saleh Patwardhan, | 

K.C.I.K., (.'hill Of. | 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness llaj Snbeb 
Sir Amarsinhjl Bancsinhji, k.c.i.e., Baja ; 
Sahcb of. 


Salutes of 0 guns. 

Bashahr. Baja Padam Singh, Raja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amlr-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, k.c.i.e., *c*Nawab of. 

Mong Aiit, Ukliiii Maung, K S.M., Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 gum. 

Bhopal. The Began) (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Tndore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
tiie limits of ids own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per* 
manently. 

Salute o] 10 guns. 

Bharatpur. Tlie Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
dutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. Tiie Maliaraja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maliaraja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salule of 17 gum. 

A Iwar. The Maliaraja of. 

K hairpur. The Mir of. 

(Witliin tlie limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of IS gum. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. Tlie Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. Tlie Nawab ot. 

Kapnrthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 gum. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


• Conf ei red in the tint instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 
in the oapacity of Begeut, and subsequently continued for her lifetime. 
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Salute* of 11 guns . 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of Within the limits of hts own territory, 

permanently. 


Salute* of 5 guns. 


Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of 


Bunder Abbas. The Governor of 
Llngah. The Governor of 
Muharnmerah. The Governor of 


Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the termination of an official 



visit by this Chief. 

At the termination of an official visit. 


Muharnmerah. Eldest bou of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visitB one of His 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa- 
tive. 


Salute 8 of 3 gun*. 

Alman. The Shaikh of *1 

Dibai. The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

Ras-al-Kheima. The Shaikli of > sian Gulf at the termination of official 

Shargah. The Shaikh of visits by these Chiefs. 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of .. .. J 


Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salute 8 of 11 gun*. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin All al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
Utah, K.c.i.K., C.S.I., Shaikh of Bahrain. Galf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 


(Table of) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salute* of 17 gun*. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salute* of 13 gun*. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a rnon.ier 
of the ruling family. 


Salute* of 9 gun*. 

The President of the Council of Ministers ol His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not n 
member of the ruling family. 

Salute* of 7 gun*. 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. * 

Muharnmerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh ol. 

Salute* of 5 gun*. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other \ 

Kuwait^Eldcrt 6 *on*ot the* Shaikh of, or other ( Flred when actillg M De P ut y of these 01,16,8 • 
member of the ruling family. ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salute* of 13 gun*. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khas’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Porslan 

G.o.i, k., k.c.s. 1., Shaikh of Muharnmerah. Gulf at the termination of an official visit 

by this Chief. 
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The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British sub)ects for Important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (l) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotuB of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled In their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains. (11) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Quids, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (lii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all In diamonds, fiv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the lert side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) ou his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
(or a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or If the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


Sovereign of the Order His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 
lency the Vieerov a ini Gpvernor-General ot 
India, the Right Honourable Viscount Willingdon, 
P.C , G.M.S.I , G.MJ.K., G.B.E. 

Officers of the Order Registrar : Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton, 
K.C.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
jf the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace 
London, VV. 1. 

Secretary: The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 

(G. C. S. I.) 

H. I. M. The Queen-Empress 
H. II. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

U. R. H. The Prince of Wales. 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander 

(G. C: S. I ) 

Honorary Li ‘utenant-G moral His Highness Pro- 
jjeraj-Nepal-Tara-Dhish Sri Sri Sri Maharaja 
Sir Bliim Shum Shore Jung Bahadur liana, 
K.C.V.O., Prime Minister and Supreme 
Commander-In-Chief of Nepal (Nepal). 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K C. S. I.) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G.C.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muharn- 
march and dependencies. 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowle). 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highuest 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zll-es- Sultan of Persia. 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur liana, G.B.E. , K.C.I.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

Honorary Companions. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Isa bln All &1 Khalifahl. 

K.C.I.E., Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies. 
H. H. Saiyld Sir Taimur bin Faisal bln-us-Saiydi 
Turk!, K.C.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of th9 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad biu Jabina 
Sabah, C.I.E., Rule of Kuweit. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron Harris 
Baron Auipthill 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
liar on Hurdinge of Penshurat 
Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Law ley 
Sir John Hewett 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
11. Jti. Mauarao of Kotah 

General Sir Edmund George Barrow 

II. 11. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 

nis Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. H. the Aga Khan 

H. Tl. the Mahanao of Cufcch 

Viscount Willingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Chelmsford 

The Marquess of Reading 
The Marquess of Zetland. 

H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navauagat 

The Maharaja of Alwai 

liaron Llovd 

Earl Inchcape 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 

The Earl of Lytton 

Sir Hareourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Gosehen. 

Sir William Bird wood. 

The Right llonouruble Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon. 

Field -Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob. 

His Highness tin* Mahar.mu of Ihlaipur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of lvolhapur. 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir Hugh Shakegpear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martlndale 

Sir Joseph Bampfvlde Fuller 

Sir Charles Stuart Bay ley 

H. H. Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Maharaja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Tlammick 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Bnrdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Raehleigh Wynne 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyld All Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P. Suodaram Aiyar Sivaswaral Aiyar 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 
H. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 
H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 
Sir William Henry Clara 


VI aj or- Gen oral Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steyidng William Edgerley 
Sir Harrington Vemoy Lovett 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gllian 
Malm raj Sri Sir Bhalron Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Lient.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 
' SirC. H. A. Hill 

| H. H. Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 
Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) 

j H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lie ut. -Col. SlrF. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lieut. -Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major Gen. It. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawa Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H IT. the Maharaja of Datia 
H . H. the Maharaj Ran a of Dholpur 
| Lieut. -General Sir William Raine Marshall 
I Sir William Vincent 
' Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
i Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
; Sii Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
; Sir (}. Carmichael 
i Dr. Sir M. K. Sadler 
! Major-Gen. Sir Hurry Triscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunr 
The Right Hon’blo Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir Williain Marris 
Sir N. I). Beatson-Bell 
Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir L. Davidson 

The lloiTlile Sir 0. G. Todhunter 
! Si r Henry Wheeler 
j H. E. Sir H. It. C. Dobbs 

• Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran* 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay. 
Khan Bahadur Doctor Mian Sir Muhammad Shall 
U. E. Sir William Malcolm Halley 
Sir Hamilton Grant 

H. E. Sir John Henry Kerr 
Dr. SirTej Bahadur Sapru 
Major-General Sir Havelock Charles , 

Rao Bahadur Sir B. If. Burma 

The Hon’ ble Sir Ibrahim (tahluitulia 

H. E. Sir Chaibs Innes 

The Maharao of Sirohi 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 

H. II. The Maharaja of ltajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

H. II. the Nawab of Junagadh 

Sir Basil Blackett 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhujiendranath Mitra. 

Sir Chunllal V. Mehta. 

Sir S. P. O'Dounel. 
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H. E. Sir II it*; li Lansdown Stephenson 
II. E Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
HaMbnllah 

Sir William John Keith 

Xawab Sir Sid iq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur. 

M. H.thc Maharaja of Porbunder 

11. E. Sir Geolfroy de Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Rim 

Sir George Lambert 

li . IT. the Maharaja of Morvl 

Tim Honourable Sir George Rainy. 

The Honour.! hie Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys liny. 

Sir At.nl Chandra Chatterjco 
His Highness the ltajn of Mandi. 

Thakor Sahel) of Limlxli. 

Sir Norman Marjori hanks, 
sir George Schuster. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendva Lai Miller. KJ. 

11. II. Maharaja M abend ra Sir Yadvendra Sing 
Baliadur, K. r\i.K.,of Banna. 

Major H. II . Raja Narendra Shah, of Teliri. 

The Hon. Sir John IVmmet Thompson. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogeir. 

Companions (C.S.I.) 

Col. Charles Edward Yale. 

Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charles William Odlinu 
Sir Frederick Styles Phil pin Lely 
George Robert Irvrin 
Charles Gcrwien Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 
William Charles Macpherson 
Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Raja Nareudra Chaud 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slack6 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Algernon Robert Sutherland 
Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbuthnot Digits 
Romer Edward Younghu u band 
Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 
John Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochlel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
MaJ.-Gen. Sir Houry Montague Paklngton 
Uawkes 

Francis Cape! Harrison 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Good ford Ctiolmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

Ceorge Moss Harriott 

Rrnest Herbert Cooper Walsh 


Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lleut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chauba) 

Brevet-Colonel Clive Wlgram 
Herbert Thompson 
j Licut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
i Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
i Licut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhach Gurdon 
| The Hon’ble Khan Sir Zultlkar AH Khan 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Itija Sir Bijo Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 

Lieut.-Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Mat hew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Col. Alain Chartior de Lofcbinlere Joly de 
Lotbiniorc 

Col. Robert S melton Maclagan 
| Lieut.-Col, Charles Mowprav Dallas 
1 Edward Henry Scaraander Clarke 
Sir Jagudish Chandra Bose 
i Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Balg 
i Oswald Campbell Lees 
i Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
j William Exall Tempest Bennett 
I William Ogilvie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Licut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
i Henry Venn Cobb 
Frederick William Johnston 

| William Henry Lucas 
I Arthur Losllo Saunders 
| Raja Sir Daljlt Singh of Julluuder 
1 Sir Walter Maude 
I Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
: Sir William James Reid 
I Walter Gunnell Wood 
j John Cornwallis Godley 
Butter worth 

The Hon’ble Sir Herbert John Maynard 
| Lt.-Col. A. B. Dew 
: Sir Hugh T. Keeling 
i Sir Henry Sharp 
i Sir Robert It. Scott 
I Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
j Laurence Robertson 
Sir John Ghost Camming 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushlngton Aplln 
Sir James Housweinayne DuBoulay 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wlgram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 
R. Burn 
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Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 

Major- General Sir W. G. Knight 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Sir Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, i.m.s. 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Francis Coope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. C. Rimington 

Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brlg.-Oeneral R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bom pas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Richard Wapsharc 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.- General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brlg.-Genera) W. N. Campbell 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraaer Howard 
Meut.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Rattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordati Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Licut.-CoL Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
The Hon’blc Sir John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhal Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolscley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swiney 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernes! 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Cassjls 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monle 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 


j Major-General Harold Hendley 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
i Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William JackBon 
i Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
The Hon’ble William PeU Barton 
C. F. Payne 

W. J. J. Howley 

Sir Bentram P. Standen 

Sir John L. Mafley 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullon 

Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Gordon, O.B, 

Colonel C. W. Profeit 
i H. H.the Nawab of Bhopal 
| H. M. R. HopklnB 
j R. A. Graham 
! Claud Alexander Barron 
! Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Khan 
j Qiziihash of Lahore 
Col. G. B.M. Sarel 
Col. F. E. Coninghara 
Col. 1). A. D. McVran 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Col. J. H. Foster Lakin 

Col. (temporary Col.-Comdt.) G. A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 

C. J. Hallifax 

Major-General H.F. Cooke 

Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
j The Hon’blc Sir Rcginakl Glancy 

W. R. Gourlay 

Major-General K. Wigram, I. A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Rlshan Das 
Captain H. H. Raja Narcndra Sah of Tel rl 
(Garhwal). 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul r 
the Punjab 

S. R. Hignell 
Colonel S. F. Muspratt 
W. E. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 

Colonel-Comdt. Rivers Jierncy Wcrgnn, C.v.o. 

B. C. Allen * 

J. E. Webstei 

T. E. Moir 

Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha R io Ram Chandra 
Rat* Avargal 
Major C. C. J. Barrett 

S'rdflr Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chi f 
of Bugtl Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook, i.o.S. 

F. C. Griffith 

| Maharaj Shrl Fateh Singh 
J. Hu Hah 

Sir John F. Campbell 
•T. Milne 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W.F.T. O’Connor 
E.S. Lloyd 
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L. F. Morshead 
H. D.Craik 

8. A. Smyth 
Colonel W . H . J efferey 

C. O. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Gam 
Baja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 

H. P.TolUnton 

A. W. McNair 
F. Noyce 
W. Sutherland 
Captain E. J. Headlam 

S. F. Stewart 

D. T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 
F. G. Pratt 

R. Oakden 

The Hon'ble Major-General T. H. Symons 
F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 
A. fl. Ley 

E. Burden 
A. W. Pirn 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 

L. Birley 

N. Maewichael 

A. Y. G. Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. S. B. A. Patterson. 

B. Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 
The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson. 

Lt.-Col. T. H. Keyes. 

It. .1. S. Dodd. 

Major H. G. Vaux. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L. W. Reynolds 
H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagal-chand, Raja o i Jubbal 
J. C. Ker 

M. G. Simpson 

J. D. Slfton, 1.0.8. 

Micliael Keane, i.o.S. 

Lt.- Colon el C. C. E. Bruce 
R. T. Harrison 

C. T. M ullings. 

H. L. Bird wood 
J. Ghosal 

W. S. Cassel8 
.1. H . Field 
H. G. Haig 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 
H. A. Thornton 
C. J. Irwin 
J. E. C. Jukes. 

H. A. B. Vernon. 

Nawab Malik Hayat Khan Nun. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad. 

Mr. H. K . Briscoe. 

Mr. G. Wiles. 

Sir Charles Tcgart. 

Mr. C. Latimer. 

Mr. J. H. Garrett. 

Mr. c. B. Cunningham. 

Mr. T. H. Morony. 

Mr. W. D. R. Prentioe. 

Raja Padam Singh. 


Mr. L. M. Stubbs. 

Mr. G. Cunningham. 

Col. W. H. Evans. 

Mr. TI. W. Emerson. 

Mr. G. S. Wilson. 

Lieut .-Colonel G. D. Ogllvle 
J. A. Shillidy, i.o.s. 

Robert Duncan Bell 
John Tarlton W bitty 
Henry George Walton, I.o.s. 

Hyde Clarendon Gowan, I.o.s. 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, I.M.8, 

The Most Eminent Order ot the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H. M, Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1880, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 19201s conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty KnightB 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite uumber 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one year) ; also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peaoockB in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Jro* 
peratricis Autpiciit , and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (Hi) The Badgb consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the ceutre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed ImneratricU Aut • 
piciit , surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (it>) The Mantlb is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches In width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge o! 
smaller size : ( b ) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident In India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 
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A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but oi 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E. 

the Viceroy (Viscount Willingdon). 

Officers of the Order :— The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazil Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies. 

H. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal-ul-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Cleraent-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo De'Filiplp 
Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manvabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
(tana of Nopal 

H. H . Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
Genl. SirTez Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E. The Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencies 
11. E. General Sir Yang-tseng hsiu, Chiang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. 

H. H. Salyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Saiyld Turk!, o.s.i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabah, 
Ruler of Kuweit. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Mah&rao of Cutch 
Lord Harris 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 

Lord Ampthill 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Lord L&mington 

Lt. Col. Sir Edmond Elies 

Sir Walter Laurence 


Sir Arthur Lawley 
H. 11. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H. The Maharao of Kotab 
Lord Sydenham 

Maharaja Peshkar 3ir Kishan Parahcd 

Lord Hard in ge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Willingdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Buyley 
H.H.the Maharaja of Jind 
The Marquess of Zetland. 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwycr 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Aicot 

Major-General Sir Percy Zaehariah Cox 

H. H.Tukoji Jiao Ilf, ex-Maharaja of Indore 

H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 

H.E. Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

II. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 

II. II. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

The Marquess of Reading 

Lord Lyt.ton 

U. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, C V.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, K.c.s.i., 
Kt„ i.c.s. 

SlrHarcourt Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock, 
lit. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goschen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

II. E. The Rt. lion. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson. 
H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir llari Singh of Kashmir 

H. E. Sir Frederick Sykes 

H. II. the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

II. E. sir Frederick Stanley 

TI. U. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja <>f Rewa. 

His Highness the Maharaja liana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Nawab of .1 unit gad li. 

Ilis Highm ss the Nawab of linhawalpur.* 

His Highlit ss the Maharaja of ilatlam. 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sir 
Samp Ham Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirolii. 

Major Ilis Highness Nawab Sir Tilley Muham 
mad Khan, Na wait of Palanpur. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Henry Seymour King 
Baron Inchcapc 
Bx-Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Herbert Thlrkell White 
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Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Raja of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganosh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevredyn Rashlcigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley G; over 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

IT. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. n. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of Waokaner 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Sir John Stanley 

Sir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gate* 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattanl 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagnndam Visvesvaraya 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 

Sir John Stuart Iwnald 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Syke* 

Sir Edward Vere Levingo 
The Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 
H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadco B. Chaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mirza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H. H. the Raja of BUaspur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Alxlul 
Qalyura 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Bcynon 
U. II. The Raja of Rajgarh 
Maharaja of Sonpnr 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Lieut.-Col. Maharaja* Sir Jal Chand, 
Lambargaon 


Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Lleut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Blngley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Mr Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
dis Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Mehtar of 
Chltral 

Maul vi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 
: Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir C. E. Low, 1.0.8. 

Maharaj Knnwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
; Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
! l.s.o. 

! Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
! Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
i Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
j Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 

Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
j Sir Herbert Guy During 
Major* Gen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 
Brevet- Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M. V. Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 
Sir W. Maude, 1,0.8. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bepln Krishna Bose. Kt. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. Sir Wilifrid Malieson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J. G. Cumming 
The Hon’ble Sir H. J. Maynard 

FT. n. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H . H . The Maharaja of Sirmur 
II. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
Sir H. R. C. Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Llmbdi 
Sir n. A. Crump 
Sir W. D. Sheppard 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Willeox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Kaja Sahib Sri Sir Govlnda Krishna Yachendrulu- 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Sir C. A. Bell 

Maul vl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 
Sir John II. Biles 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 

Sir John Henry Kerr 

Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

The Chief of Sangli 

Sir 11. F. Howard 

Sir A . R. Knapp 

H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson 

Sir R. A. Mant 

Sir B. N. Mitra 


of 


* Personal : Hereditary title is Raja. 
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The Hoo’bte Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham - 1 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, | 
U.?. 

SirChimanlal fl. Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 

Sir H. McPherson 

Sir W. J. Held 

Sir E. M. D. Chamier 

Sir A. 0. Chatterjee 

SirR. E. Holland 

The Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

Sir G. Rainey 

Sir C.P. RamasWaml A yyar Avargal 

Sir S.P. O'Donnell 

Sir B. P. Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 

Sir M. V. JoshI 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 
H. E. Sir Geoffrey deMontmorency 
Sir William Barton. 

Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cowasji Jchangir (.Junior) 

H. H. the Maharaja of Chhatarpur 
Sir Grimwood Mears 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoribank 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa’ia Khan of Clihatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian 

Sir Fazli Hussain 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Molr 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pim 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir B. H. St. John 

Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The i’hakur Saheb of Palitana 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir Joseph Bliore. 

Sir Arthur Moberly. 

Sir Ross Barker. 

Sir Herbert Biker. 

Sir Samuel Stewart. 

Sir Samuel Smyth. 

Sir L(*onard Reynolds. 

Sir James Sifton. 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell, C.8.I., c.i.k. 

Sir Ost>orne Arkell Smith, Kt. 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

H. E. Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Hajl Mohammad All Rais-ut-TuJJar of Muham- 
mcrah 

Sheik Abdulla Bln Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud— (Persian 
Gulf) 

Mtrza All K&ram Khan Shnja-i-Nlzam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar- Abba a 
Cpwmandiog-Col. Ghana Bhikram 


Lleut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Maior Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lleut.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish — ( Europe ) 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy — (Europe) 
Lleut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana — (Nepal) 
Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana— (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa— (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana — (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat — (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa — (Nepal) 
Lieut -Col. Chandra Jung Thapa — ( Nepal) 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana— (Nepal) 

Captain Naralng Bahadur Basniat — (Nepal) 

H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tbina, 
Shaikh of Qatar— (Persian Gulf ) 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Oh’ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hasaa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 

Major Masanoauke Taunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.B.E. 

(Persian Gulf) 

Guruji Hemraj (Nepal) 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh (Nepal) 

M. A. J. Van Manen. 


Companions (C. I. E.) 

Charles Edward Pitman 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
| Sir Kayner Childe Barker 
Edmund Neel 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 
Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 
Edward C. S. George 
Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbha! Visram 
I Charles E. Buckland 
Harry A. Acworth 
i Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 
Col. W. R. Yeilding 
Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 
Frederick John JohnBtone 
Col. Samuel Haslett Browns 
Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster * 

Lleut.-Col. John Shakespear 
Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Mancherjl Rustamjl Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Sir Duncan James Macpherson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
Henry Cecil Ferard 
Charles George Palmer 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 
Lieut.-Col. A. B. Mtncbin 
W. T. Van Someren 
Charles Still 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Col. Walter Gawen King 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
Lleut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 
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Edward Louis Capjell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lleut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Sir Ooartenay Walter Bennett 
Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 
Col. John Crimmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Col. William John Read Rainsford 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 
Mir Ausaf All Khan General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan.Sard.u 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
8ir Murray Hatnmlck 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Ll9Ut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Alexander Porteous 
Col. Thomas El wood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Pars! a 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DeBratb 
Walter Bernard deWlnton 
Algernon Elliott 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lleut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Slkandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

George Huddleston 

Lleut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon liann rman 

William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Pcrram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O'Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
Capt. George Wilson 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotblniere Joly de 
Lotbinlere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 


Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
The Hou’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Col Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsel) MacLaughlin 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarneri SundAram Aiyar Slvaswnm) 
Aivar 

H. E. Field-Marshal Sir William Uldddl Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt.-Col. John Norman Macleod 
Ralph Buller Hughes- Builer 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Klshen Haul 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah -Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardlne 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halllday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nllambar Mukbarjl 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
| H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
1 Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
I Edgar Thurston 
! Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
; Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley SouttT 
Joseph John Mullaly 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chonevix-Trenob 
Hony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lleut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Oregson 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’blc Lieut.-Col. Francis BevlUe Prl* 
deaux 

Lieut. -Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordut 
H opetouu Gabriel Stokes 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 

Maharaahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Stnshtrl 
Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Edward Robert Kaye Bleuklusop 
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Sir G<*orge Sanky Hart 
Col. George Henry Evans 
Col. Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Kev. I)r, John Anderson Graham 
Sir Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan llaksar 

Lleut.-Col, Ernest Douglas Money 

Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Liout.-Col. Jolm McKenzie 

Lleut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col, Lawrence Impey 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 

Lleut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwoa 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigotfc 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatlnge 

Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Grcig 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T.Hogg. 

0. A. Barron. 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Giibeit Ramsay 

Pierce Langrishc Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Dull 

Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William flrencb-Mullcn 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Majoi-Gcueral Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D' Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
K han 

Col. Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit ilari Kishan Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Alexander Blake Shakespear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 

Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkium n 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert William La yard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishl Kcsh Laha 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Liciit.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. S. Crauford 

Hardftr Sir Appall Rao Sltole Anklikar 

Lawrence Mercer 


Major W. L. Campbell 
W. C, M. Dunda8 
Hony. Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
W. H. H. Arden- Wood 
J. R. Pearson 
Col. R. J. Blacfcham 
W. 0. Ashmore 
j Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr. Sir Dcba Prosad Sarbadhikari 
| Prank Charles Daly 
i James GargraveCovcrnton 
I Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 
I George Batley Scott 

! Jhc Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngh 
j Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Rnghunath Venkajl Sabnis 
Col. William Molesworth 
Sir Lalubhai Samaldaa Mehta 
Leonard Birley 
J Prank Frederick Lyall 
I Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowls 
i Lewis French 
! Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
j Richard Meredith 
' Albert Howard 
Lieut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Greig 
Harold Arden Close 
lti( liard Hugh Tickell 
j Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 
! Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Dr.. Thomas Summers 
Kiran Chandra De 
; sir Frank Willington Carter 
Charles Montague King 
Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 
Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 
Lt.-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
i William Peter Saugster 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marsdunan Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rarnpur 
; Cecil Bernard Cotterell 
Sirdar SahibSuleman Haji Kasim Mltha 
Captain George Prldeaux Millet 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Dr. Zia-ud-din Alnned 
Lt.-Col. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 
Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 
Coi. Charles Henry Cowie * 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
, Sir David Petrie 
Godfrey Charles Denham 
Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 
Herbert George Chick 
Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
II. H. Raja Pratab Singh, Raja of All Rajpur 
Col. Cecil Lyon John Allannon 
Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Klian Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
The Hon’ble Raja Sir Motl Chund 
, Matthew Hunter 
j John Tarlton Whitty 
I Moses Mordecal Simeon Gubbay 
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Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Col. George Si in Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlifle 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-Wllliams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewel) 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Sare.n Das 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shall 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Mlddlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

Seth Chan d mul Dhudha 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwalne 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Ideut.-Col. E. J. Molllson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major tt. W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Radcllffe 
Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 
Major Charles John Emile Cleric! 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

The Hon’ble Sir William John Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchln 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutta 

Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. E. H. Griffith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Blshecar Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Mir S. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hsrtog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Geni.) H. A. Young 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. W. R. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Col. S. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major £. S. Glllett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walbet 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grlmston 

Capt. Victor Bay ley 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Sh&fto Longfleld Craster 
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Sidney Robert Higncll 
Henry Phillips Tollinton 
Sir James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Robert Crosth waite 
Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 
Rai Bahadur Sir Harl Ram Goenka 
Shams-ul-Ulama Sir Jivanji Jamshed ji Modi 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondal Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaqnet 
Colooel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spenoe 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-CoL Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Soymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Jamos Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Uout.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh. Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Ternpy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
J Air Commodore David Munro 
j Reverend William Robert Park 
; Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
j Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bbola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Major-General James Archibald Douglas 

Charles ltowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Ilurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wags tail 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Klao Intalcng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

The Hon’ble Mr. James Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heselttne 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis william HaUowei 
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Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Robert Colquhoun Boyle 
Lewis Wynne Hartley 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Jhala Sri Mansinghjl Suraj Sinhji 
Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath lias 
Brig.-General John Latham Rose 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kcnnion 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Tcmpy. Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 
Major Edward William Charles Noel 
Lieut.-Col. J. It. Darley 
Bre^.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 
Lieut.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swaa 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John Tzat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Klnlocb 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry llaikes Alexander Trwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsnanath Ghosal 

Lieut.-Col. George Henry Willis 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Hyland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Guraam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 

Sir Nasarwanji Navroji Wadia 

Brig.-Geneial Robert George Strange 

Brig.- General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Josoph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, i.m.s. 

The Hon'blc Sir Arthur Cecil McWatters. 
Lieut.-Colone! Davis Heron 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 
Forman All Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Major 
General, Kashmir State Forces. 

Hony. Lieut. Qadlr Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Korneli Biernacki 

Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagsbawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghcgan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMcsurier 

Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Captain A. G. Bingham 

Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton, i.A 
Lieut.-Col George McPherson 
Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.m.s. 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, I.m.s. 

Major Stewart George Cromartie Murray 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 


Major Guy Sutton Bocquct 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Picrpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Tliubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 
James George Jennings 
Sir R. M. Cook. 

Christian Tind&il 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Dlgby Watson 
Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Bernard D’Olier Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Tgguldcn 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukelev St. John 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Lou^ Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capfr. Charles Jara*s Cor>e Kendall 

Muhammad Afzsl Khan Lieut.-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Richard Soutter Gerve-s 
Albert Harlow Siivor 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala 
Sardar Lakhatngouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Col. W- W. Clemesha, i.m.s. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfeilow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crosslcy 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Macpheraon 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Ooi. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier- General H. De C. O’Grady 
Lieut.-Col. A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gaussen 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
R. I). Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 
F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir R. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
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Lieut.-CoL J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
H. H. Haines 
It. S. Hole 

Oursetji Nowroji Wadia 
R. Teichraan 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Itao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. R. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 

H. E. Sir Charles Innes 
1*. P. J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Lieut.-Col. P. L. O'Neil 
Major G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Sir Henry Tyler 
Col. H. W. R. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. R. II. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. E. A. Porch 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Licut-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Major H. Murray. 

Major C. do L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain C. G. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Marrs 
G. Evans 

Lieut.-Col. S. H. Slater 
Ac ha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir E. Bonham-Carter 
Lieut.-CoI. J. H. Howell Jones 
Col. W. E. Wilson-.Tohnston 
Major W. S. R. May 
W. R. Dockrill 
G. M. O’Rorke 
Capt. C. R. Wason 
Capt. C. Mackenzie 
Major J. B. Hanafln 
Major M. C. Raymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Major-General A. G. Wauchope 
Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. R. M. Bethara 
Col. E. R. P. Boiieau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. R. Cook 

Col. G.M. Duff 

Lieut.-Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 

Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Major G. Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 
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Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence- Archer 
Col. R. S. Maelagan 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 
Col. H. C. Nan ton 
K. P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Rennie 
Gieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Llout.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Wafcncy 
Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Edward Edward-Collins 
Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Gcnl. M. R. W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia 

The Hon’ble Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir BakBh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 
; S. S. Ayyangar 
.1. A. Riche v 
; F. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. R. Nethereole 
R. S. Troup 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-uI-Huda 
Col. John Anderson Dealy 
Major-General Harry Christopher Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 
Major-General Cyril Norman Macmullen 
Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird. 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut. -Ool. John Francis Has we 1J 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Licut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 
Major James Scott Pitkcathly 
Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2ud-Licut. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W. C. Renouf 
Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. R. Vernoy 

E. C. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. C.R. A. Bond 
J Reid 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir F. H. Humphrya 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

R. S. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C. B. La Touche 
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Col Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 

Col. C. E. E. Francis Kirwan Maoquold 

Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Major Clendon Turbervllle Daukes 

Lieut.-Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

C. Latimer 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Lieut.-Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. E. C. W. Conway-Gordon 
Col. C. Hudson 
Col. H. lloss 
Col. D. M. Watt 

Lieut.-Col. Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
The Hon’ble Mr. Michael Keane. 

Lieut. -Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hon’ble Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Lieut.-Col. John Lawrence Van Geyzel 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Kumboli 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiha Merwanji Dalai 

ltai Bahadur Jadu Hath Muzumdar 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 

Major Frederick Lawrenoe Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Burn 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred Eugene Berry 

Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKelvie 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold AmysTuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 

John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Sir Ernest Burdon 

Herbert Edward West Martindel) 

Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 


Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Ral Bahadur Milkhi Ram 
James Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Francis Pepys Rennie 

Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnow Patterson 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut.-Col. James Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Mo ares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Macphcrson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newraarch 
Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sliarbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji 
Choksy 

William Scott Durrant 
Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morley Stubbs 
Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 
Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 
Corvton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 
i Cyril James Irwin 
Edwin Lessware Price 
Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 

Harry Tonkinson 

Arthur Kdward Nelson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdlsh Prasad 

Lieut. -Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Lieut.- Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble ^ 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Joues 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
U.PoTha 

Naorojl BapoojlSaklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 

Kao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

W. Alder 

T. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col. R. H. Ohanevlx Trench 

E. G. B. Pee! 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F. Sladen 
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A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
Lt.-Col. T. Hunter 
Lt.-Col. R. McCarrison 
H. G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 
R. M. Maxwell 
J. H. Hechle 
Major 1). P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Ha yah Khan 
Major the Rev. G. D. Barne 
J. Bvershed 
C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

J. C. Ker 

F. F. Bion 
P. S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M . Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynno 

R. B.Ewbank 

Dr. B. L. Dhlngra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Lieut. -Col. G.H. Russell 

B. J. Glancy 

H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Nurayana Singh 

W.T. M. Wright 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 

Lieut.-Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

M. E. W. Jones 

Major-General R. Hoard 

L. L. Mojumdar 

P, E. Perelval 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Cornan Smith 
Major G. C. S. Black 
Mirza Mohamed Isuiall 
J, M. Ewart 

ltai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 
B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F. Clayton 
F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Filial Avargul 

A. R. L. Tottenham 

A. A. L. Parsous 

F. C. Turner 

J. A. L. Swan 

H. G. Billson 

Colonel C. II. Bensley 

E. G. Turner 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lieut. -Col. G. D. Ogilvle 
Lieut.- Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 


G. Cunningham 
Major C. K. Daly 
Lieut.-Colonel J. C. S. Vaughan 

F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 
U. Me 

Lieut.-Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 
Ral Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghosc 
Rai Bahadur SukhamayaChaudhurl 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Captain Hlssam-ud-Dln Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Itaghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K. Rustoinji 
Lleut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 
W. Gaskell 
1). G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Hingston 
R. P. Hadow 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Smiles 
J. M. Clay 

j Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
j Major H . It. Lawrence 
! A. M. MacMillan 

j Khan Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
! Oscar Do Glanvillo 

i K. B. Sir Behramji Hormasjl Nanavati 
Surendra Nath Mullick 
I J. R. D. Glascott 
Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 
H. A. F. Lindsay 
: Kashinath Shrirara Jatar 
Rao Bahadur Vangal Thlruvenkata Krishnama 
| Acharya Avargal 
i G. Wiles, 

l Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
j E. K. Foy 

B. A Collins 

It. It. Maconachie 
P. Hawkins 
J. Wilson- Johnston 

C. M. King 

H. W. Emerson 
P. A. Kelly 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw 
B. S. Kisch 
F- D. Ascoli 
Major B. It. Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaitc 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
E. H. Kealy 

T. R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 
M. Irving 

H. O. B. Shoubridge 
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Col. Tv. V. Kukday 

S. W. Goode 

A. H. \V. Bentinck 

II. L. L. Allanson 

G. S. Bajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 

Itai Bahadur H. K. Raha 

.7. C. B. Drake 

Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Major D. G. Sandeman 

H. J. Bliabha 
Sardar Mir M. A. Kluin 
lv hwaja Nazitn-ud- Din 
A. C. Woolner 

A. L. (V)veruton 
IV IV Burn'll 
If, Denning 
W. H. Braude 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U. Wills 

H. A. Bane 
K. H. Framji 
Col. W. II. Evans 
(V IV Fawcus 

F. Armitage 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Tan cock 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. II. L. llaughton 
Lieut.-Col. IT. D. Marshal* 

H. I). G. Law 
It. W. Hanson 
IT. It. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col J. W. Cornwall 
R. I). Anstead 

D. Milne 
W. lloche 

Itai P. Mukharji Bahadur 

G. lv. Devdhar 
Chaudhari >Sir Chhaju Ram 
.1. H. It. Fraser 

Lt.-Col. J. C. II. Leicester 
C. W. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta. 

G . E. Soames 

H. C. Liddell 
A. G. Edie 

J. B. G. Smith 

l>. L. Drake- Brockman 

1). M. Stewart 

It. Littlehailes 

.7. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 
C. S. Whitworth 
A. B. Briggs 

Lt.-Col. L. D.’ E. Lenfostey 

.1. IV Armstrong 

It. J. Hirst 

F. IV V. Gnmpertz 

Major A. G. Tresldder 

Captain (Temp. Major) A. F. R. Lumhy 

IV L. Orde 

Itai Bahadur .Tanak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
H. W. .Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 

W. I). It. Prentice, T.(VS. 

A. H. Lloyd, I.C.S. 


A. T. Stowell 
II. C. Gowan, LC.S. 

Colonel C. C. Palmer 
.1. Hezlctt, I.C.S. 

G. T. Boa?, I.C.S. 

C. W. A. Turner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. It. Astbury 

.1. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Major C. IV T. Erskiue 

It. O. Chamier 

IV II. Bcrthoud, I.C.S. 

It. A. Horton 
W. H. Doshi 
I). F. Mulla 
G. Morgan 

Rao Bahadur Raja Hari Singh of Malm j an 
lv. B. ('hong 

F. W. Thomas 

Gurhar Shri V. M. Surag 

G. G. Dcy 

J. G. Bcazley 
A. IV GilJiat 
It. H. Beckett 
TV B. Copeland 

F. G. Arnould 

(V S. (V Harrison 
A . H. Mackenzie 

G. A. Cocks 
Col. C. IV Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkvns. 

Lt.-Col. W. IV C. Bradfleld 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Lt.-Col. G. I). Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) It. It. Will 
Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

H. A. F. Metcalfe 

V. K. A. Aravaniudha Ayangar 

S. I >. Smith 

G. IV C. Wakefield 
Itai Bahadur B. I). Goenka 
Dr. II. G. Roberts 
Dr. J. A. Voeleker 
C. B. Poole v 

T. M. Lyle 

Lieut. -Colonel H.S. Strong 

G. Mac worth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 
J. F. Dyer 

William Mayes * 

Lieut .-Colonel C. T. Brlerly 

J . M. D. Wrench 

H. A. It. Delves 

H. N. Gangulee 

Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 

Lieut. -Colonel L. E. L. Burne 

J. It. Dain, I.C.S. 

F. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 
IV F. Gunter 
J. A. Madari, I.C.S. 

F. W. 11. Smith 
It. S. Finlow 

W. L. Scott 
H. TV HoUand 

G. H. Stoker 
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I). G. Lai. 

Lt -Col. H. It. N. Pritchard,’ 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-J)in Ahmed* 

Major- General lt. W. Anthony 

P. C. Tallents 

F. A. Hamilton 

C. A. Bentley, 1 

Col. C. W. Chitty, 

J'. Coalman 
1*. W. Marsh 
.1. G. Achcson 
.1. I). V. Hodge 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Palin 
Major 1). Pott 

F. J. Play men 
T. A. L. S. O’Connor 
F. Y. Wylie 
Captain H. Morland 
,1. MeGlashan 
M. Lea 
.1. Uorniasjl 

Jtai Bahadur Sk. Ghosh 

Hi wan Bahadur (j. N. Chetti Garu 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Healc 

M. B. Cameron 

A. N. L. Cater 

F. A. Sashsa 
M. G. Hallctt 

A. .T. Laine 
1). ,T. Boyd 
.1. Cl ague 

Col. G. W. Ross 

W. S. Jannyavala V. IS. Garu 

T. Sloan 

lt. G. Grieve 
S. Walker 
M. Webb 
H. L. Newman 
Col. W. V. Coppinger 

B. C. Burt 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 

.1. L. Sale 

W. P. Roberts 

Lt.-Col. ,1. C. More 

S. B. Teja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 

It. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Curehani 

S. F. Madden 

Major -Genl. G. Tate 

G. Kanla 

F. B. P. Lory 
F. C. Pavry 

F. F. It. Channor 

U. -Col. W. J. Powell 
1). G. Mackenzie 

It. It. Simpson 

G. T. H. Bracken 
lt. N. Reid 

F. H. Puckle 

B. R. Ran 

G. R. F. Tottenham 
10, W. Perry 
Lt.-Col. H. It. Dutton 
Lt.-Col. H. H. McGann 
Lt.-Col. J. ,T. T. MacKnight 
Col. (’, h. Haswell 

C. W. JO. Arbulhnot 


Khan Bahadur Sliaikli Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Major S. p. Williams 
It. M. Stat-ham 

M. Ratnaswanii 
R. T. Rusell 

G. It. l)ain 
J. A. Woodhead 
G. S. Hardy 
W. Bootli-Gravely 
TO. Gordon 
TV. A. (’os grave 
(1. F. S. Collins] 

A. Cassells 
,T. A. Sweeney 
Captain Tl. Boves 
Lt.-Col. 10. K. 'Doyle 
j Rai Bahadur S. C. Banerjee 
W. L. Stain pe 
|{. 10. li. Wingate 
Major B. Wilherforcc-Boll 
W. H. Uwis 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tvrrcll 
M. L. Pasricha 

F. H. Burk it t. 

T. T. Jones 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Act 'Oil 
Lt.-Col. II. C. Menders 
( 'a plain T. W. Pees 

I C. F. Strtekland 
Col. G. H. Jt. II alia nd 
Rai Bahadur S. JM. Bapna 

G. II. Spenor 
P. V. l)e 

F. C. Iseinoiiger 
Lt.-Col. 1. M. Macrae 
11. Bomiord 

R. H. Williamson 
A. Master 
J. B. Brown 
1 F. W. Stewart 
j It. V. Praha m 
j H. R. I'rielli 
J. A. Dawson 

G. A. SliiflDly 

G. T. H. Ilardinge 

Rai Pahadur P. C. Dutta 
A. W. W. Maekie 
A. C. Badenoch 

Klian Bahadur Nawab MuzuiTar Khan 

H. K. Pate 
A. Mr K or rai 

j C. A. Malcolm 
| l.t.-Col. F. C. Shelinordino 
j J. A. Thorne 
i A. Monro 
1*. C. Bamford 
Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 

U. -Col. H. C. Garbett 
11. Shanka Ran 

J. A. Pope 

Captain H. A. B. Digbv-Besto 

H. B. Wet.lierill 
I W. S. Fraser 

C. G. Chenevix -Trench 
L. C. Coleman 
Rai Bahadur P. C. Bore 
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Amir Sheikh Mahraadbhal Abdullabhai 
IJ. Zaw Pe 

A. 11. Lcishman 
Muhammad Yamiu Khan 
0. C. Hi s was 
J. T. Donovan 
H. K. Gould 
J. F. Hall 
S. T. Hollins 
0. T. Brett 

B. C. A. Lawthcr 
A. C. J. Ballcv 
W. N. P. Jenkin 

Satish Chandra Gupta 
Kenneth Samuel Fitzc 
The Hon. Mr. Hi jay Kumar Hasu 
Ernest Ferdinand Oppenhcim, i.e.s. 

Dugald Stuart burn 
Ghazaufar All Klian, i.e.s. 

Harold Graham, i.e.s. 

Frank Burton Leac h, i.e.s. 

Lieut. -Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, u.s.o.i 
I. A. 

Harold Argyll Watson, i.e.s. 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, i.e.s. 

John Pierson Bulkeley, i.e.s. 

Allan Arbuthnot Dim* Roberts, I.e.s. 

John William Smyth, i.e.s. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Faroe 

Khan Haluidur Jamshedji Hajanji Vaehha 

Satyendra Nath Roy, i.e.s. 

Arthur Bcatson Reid, i.e.s. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, i.e.s. 

Lieut. -Col. John Morison, i.m.s. 

Theodore James Tasker, I.e.s. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Phcrozeshaw .Jehangir Marzhan 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.h.e. 

Khan Haluidur Saiyid Ahmad Hasan 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 187?, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who havo held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India. 
Badge, the Royal Cypher In jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OP INDIA. 

Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
H. M. the Queen of Norway 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
H. M. The Queen of Rouraania 
H. R. H. Princess Beatrice 


H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchess Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

U. H. the Princess Marie-Louise 

BaronesB Kinlosa 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 

H. H. Maharanl of Cooch-Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahlba of TJdalpur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

Countess of Mlnto 

MarchionesB of Crewe 

France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady Willingdon 

H. H. Maharani Chinkoo Raja Sahiba Scmdia 

Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 
H, E. The Lady Irwlu 
Countess of Lytton 

II. H. The Maharani Regent of Travaucore State 
Viscountess Gosclien 
Lady Birdwood 

Distinctive Badges.— -An announcement 
wan made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur \ ' Sardar Bahadur', 

* Khan Bahadur', ‘Rai Bahadur', * Rao Baha- 
dur * Khan Sahib ', Rai Sahib * and * Rao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
Issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, wjbich 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
3hall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark bine with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states: — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in whicn miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immadiately after the Kaiser-I-Hind 
Medal. 
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Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII. and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. Tbt 
medal, If Inches in diameter, is ordered to bt 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blue edges | in. wide. This medal may br 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points. If in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel lr 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon II In 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silviT 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 


Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
OrdeT without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star II In. in diameter. The oentre is 
ocoupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
fa In. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The 8eoond Class Is l/ s in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled oentre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend* 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse Is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com - 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal**; but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. 8. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obveree is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar-i-Hlnd. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath , 
between the two wreaths Is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, In, in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon ll in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust In profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDV8 or GEORGJVP. 


THE KAISAIM-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the | 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows : — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also Into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end bo desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 


aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heir, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.*' The decoration is styled 
“ The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India ** and consists of two classes. 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration— in gold for the First ClaBS and in 
s’lver for the Second Class — with ttie Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words *' Kaisar-I-Hind for Public Service 
la India it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 
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Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyura, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, k.c.i.k., m.l.a. 

Abdus Samad Khan of lUmpur 
Advanl, M. S. 

Alyar, Mr;#. Parvatl Amrnil Chandra Bokhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness -Mr. Dowager Maharani 
Kamal Kunwar 

Alexander, A. L. 

AUyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, m.d. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary. 

Atnarchand, Kao Bahadur Kamnarnyan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I. It. 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Arbutlmot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Areher, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R. J. 

Baird-Smith, J. K. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Girason, it. d. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Mrs. Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Itcv. S. I). 

Beals, l)r., American Marathi MDsion, Wai 
Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss <1. 

Bell, Lt.-Gol. diaries Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bestall, A. H. 

Bhanduri, Kai Bahadur Captain It. It. M. 

Bikanh, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-G ncr.il Alfred 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 

Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 

Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna. 

Bott. Captain R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rao Bahadur 0. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSauraarez 
Brayne, Mrs. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A, E. 

Brown, Dr, Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E, W. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bun berry, Evelyn James, Bombay 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Buttler, Lady Anu Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 


Campbell; Colonel Sir Robert Nell 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, M.D. 

Carloton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Ladv 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carter. Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut. -Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Ral Bahadur 
Cliand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. It. Ry., r. s. A. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Ohatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, p. I). 
Chatterton, Alfred 
Ohatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rat 
Ohetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 
ohitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 
Oliitty, Mrs. Audrey 
(-huts, Mrs. 

Co Idstraam. William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherln Hormuzsliaw 
Copeland, Theodore B.mfey 
Coppel, Rlgiit Rev. Bishop Francis Stephens 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crosthwaite, The Rev. C. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Baliadur Lala Mathra 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deuoones Beatrice Creighton, Madras 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Parbati 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Devdhar, G. K. 

Desika Aohariyar, D. B. Sir T. * 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sablba Luxmibai 
Pavar of 

Dbingra, Dr. Behari Lai 
Dobson* Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. J. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdalc, Rev. J. A. 

Du Bern, Amedee George 
DuBern, Jules Eralle 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 

Edith, Lady Heald 
Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Ellen Jane, Mrs. Cullen, Hathras 
Evans, The Rev. J. C, 
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Fargetson, Father A. 

Tarrer, Mis* 13. M. 

Fatina Sidhika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis, Edward Bel chain 
Frindt-Moller, C. F. 

(ledge, Miss K 
Ghosal , Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Gillmore, The Rev. David Chandler 
Glazebrook, N. 8. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. I). R. 

Goseheii, Viscountess 
Gould, M iss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. S. 

Gregory, Brother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Griffin, Mias E. 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 
Guyer, H. C. 

Gwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfcur 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Halliday, Rev. R. 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Ilankin, E. H. 

Hanson, TheRev. 0. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Vers 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. C. deLay 
Hibberd, Miss J. F. 

Hickinbotliam.. The Rev. J. H. 
Higginbotham, S. 

Hildesley.The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W, J. Alexander 
Holmes, Majo J. A. H. 

Holdcmess, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. 

Home, Walter 
Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Hormusji, Dr. S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.P. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Howard, Miss R. E. 

Hoy land, John Somerwell 
H udson, Sister L. E.M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Husband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Mah&rani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 


Inglls, Mrs. Ellen 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Diwan Bahadur 0, S. 

.Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy. 

.iackson, Rev. James Chadwick 
Jackson, Rev. W. H. 
fames, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamie t Jtai, Diwan Bahadur 
Jankibai 

Jchangir, Mrs. Cowasjl 

Jehangir (Senior), Laity Dhanbai Cowasji 

Jenvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jerwood, Miss IT. L). 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Ivamribal, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kerr, MrH. Isabel 
Kerr, Rev. George McGlashau 
Ivhan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khau,Klian Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 

Kugelherg, Dr. C. F. 

Kuuwur, Maharani Surat 

Lamb, The Uon’bJe Sir Richard Amphlett 

Lant The Rev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

i co Ah Yain 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catliarine Frances 

Longinirc, Miss Mary 

Lon Were, Rev. Father E. F. A. 

Louisa, Mrs. Wat hen, Madras 

Lovett, The llon’ble Mr. Harrington Vuruey 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Stee's 
UacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 
siacwatt, Major-General Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao Vi?hwanath Patankar 
tfahant of Etnai Math, Purl 
vlalegaon, Raje of 
vlalvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Vlaneckchand , Setb Motilal 
viann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr Franci 
St. George 

Uarie, Rev. Mother 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguso , D.D., 
.Nagpur 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeel, Tho Rev. John 
Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 
Melklcjohn, Miss W. J, 
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Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller. The Rev. William 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. I. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. £. 

Morgan, George 

Mohamed Ayoob alias U. Shwu Yun 

Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Mulye, V. Krlshnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Teinulji Bhikajl 
Narslnghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shi 9 Kun* 
war Sahiba of 

Neve, Dr. Earnest 

Nichols, The Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Nunan, William, m.p. 

Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh , Maung Ba (alias) Ah medullah 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padfleld, The Rev. W. H. G. 

Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 
Furukutti Netyar, Amraal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pears. S. D. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev. L. C. 

Pettigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasjl Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, Hiss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Ptttendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gamb )i 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramchandrarao l’antulu, D. B. M. 

Ramanuja Aehariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard Willian. 

Richmond, Thomas 

Rivington, Th3 Rev. Canon, c.s. 

Roberts, Dr. H. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Ool. Ernest Reinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 


Roy, Babu Qarendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M.T. 

Schuorcn, Rev. Father T. T. Vandor 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Seshagiri Rao Pantuhi, J). B. D. 

Sharp, Henry 
Sharpe, Rev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Shillidy, The Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Alhanlyrevi 
Singh, Munshl A jit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Piiandora, Jhclum 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Mrs. A. C. 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnea 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stampc, William Leonard 
Stanes, Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with bai) 

Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 

StokeB, Dr. William 
Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strutt on, .11 . 11 . 

Suhrawardy, Dr. ilassan. 

Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thakr&l, Lala Mu! Cliund 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompeon, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall. Christian 

Todhunter, Lady Ellis 

Tucker, Licut.-Col. William Hancock 

Tweddle, Miss B. M. 
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Tydeman, E. 

Tyndalo-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle with Gold 
Bar 

Tyrrell, Lieuti-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan, Lieut. -Colonel Joseph Charles Stcslke 

Vcnkiitaratiiam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Raghupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria. Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Col. K. A. 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut- Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, The Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra, Sikkim 
Westcotfc, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipliam, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J, 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 

Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter. Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Miss A. 

Wood, Arthur Robert 
Vounghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Vounghusband, Lleut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Tlaji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 

Abdul Hussein 

Abdul Eadlr 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abul Hussain 

Agha Mohamcd Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Earlm 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Alice, Mrs. Bleakley. 

Alice, Mary, Mrs. B. 

Ali, Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Alien, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. 0. 

Allen, Miss Maud 
Amar Nath, Lala 
A mar 8ingh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Anastesie. Sister 
Andalamma Alwar, Mrs. C. 

Andalamma Venkatasubba, Mrs. Rao. 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smlth, Rev. G. 

Antia, Jamshodjl Merwanjl 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Atkinson, John William 


Atkinson, lady Constance 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. ilia 

Avargal, M.R.Rv. T. K. M. 

Avargal, M. R. ity. Tanjore Ekambaram Filial 
Aziz Husalr, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Raker, Honorary Major Thoma* 

Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude. Bareilly. 

Baba Krishna Shetty, M. R. Ry. A. 

Balbhadra Bass Mirhoutra 
Ball, Mi 8? Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. II. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 

Bano, Ktianem Saheba Farlict 

Bspat, Rlsaidar Sadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 

Barkali Ali, Maulvi 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 

Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Baw, TJ. San 
Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Reatson-Bell. The Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.K. 

Reg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Belvalkar, S. K. 

Benjamin, Joseph 
Bertie, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwatl Bai, Mrs. 1\ 

Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhajan Lai 
Bhan, Lala Udhai 
I Blianot, Mrs. E. 

Bhatia, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs. .Taiiki Bai. 

Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Ridikar, Shankar Vlthal Biharl Lai, Babu Birj 

Biggc, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 

Bihari Lai 

Biig Beliari Lai 

Birla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Bimcy, Mrs. S. D. 

Rlsheshwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Blackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 

Rlaekmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Booth, Miss Mary Warbnrton 
Bootli-Gravely, Mrs. Adha. 

Bose, Miss Kiroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Bose, Mrs. Sliarnolota, Bengal 

Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
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Brahuspathy, Dr. It. 

Brander, Mrs /Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Breoiner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall. Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Mias Lilian Winifred 
Trough, The ltcv. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Mrs, Jean. 

Buckley, The Itevd. A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also Bar) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 
Burton, Miss 
Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs, M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Caraa, Dr. Miss Feany. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Mins Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Cashmorc, The Itevd. S. II. 

Cassols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Catteil, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakravarti, ltai Bahadur Bircndra Nath 

Chakrabarti, H. K. 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 

Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chattorji, AnadiNath 
Chatterjec, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chau Jiiu rani, T. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
Claypole, Miss Henrietta 
Clerk, Miss M. 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Cleur, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V. A. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Coutts. J. E. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 


Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Crozicr,Dr. J. 

Cumming, James William Nicol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accaeio 

D’Albuqucrquc, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 

Das, 'I’lie Kev. Andrew Prabhu, Punjab 
Dast oor, P. S. 

Dass, Malik Narain 
Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

OawBon, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, Georgo Archibald 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Do Penning, Capl. H. F. 

Dcrasari, D. P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWaehtcr, Father Francis Xavier 
Dcwes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Rain, Rai Sahib 
Dharm Cimnd. Lain 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Cliristiana Mr.iy 
Dube, Bhagwati Cliaran 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. R. 

Durjan Singh, Kao Bahadur 

Dutta, Mehta Harnam 

Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Eaglesome, George 

Eastley, Mrs. Esme, Bombay 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnol.l 

Edie, Mrs. M. L. 

Edward, R. 

Ein Nyein Daw 
Elliot, Mrs. I. B. 

Elwea, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E. J. 

Escli, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredlg 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farkat Bans 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
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Farnre, Mrs. 1C. 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, TCazl Sniyld 
Faul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Marv 
Fazal Elahi, Mre. It. S. 

Feegrade, E. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, Father Muller’s Charitable Institution 
Ffrench, Licut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H. M. 

Fisk, Miss N . B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Flashraan, Thomas Charles 
Flemlna, Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. ifi. 

Foglieni, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Foulkes, It. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, TTugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit. Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shlvagauri 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsetji 
Garth waite, Liston 
Gass, Rev. J. 

(Haskell, W. 

Gateloy, Thomas Josepn 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghosc, Babu Mahatap Cliandra 
G hose, Babu J. N. 

Gliose, S. K. 

Gliulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulain Murtaza Blrntto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, It. J. 

Girija Kauta Chakra vari.y, Rjashalii 
Glanville, Miss It. E. (Aiso Bar) 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur, Mai- 
lapur, Bellaiy 
Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, ChatrabhuJ 
Govlnd Lai, Lala 

Grant, Licut.-Colonel John Weymlss 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greanv, Peter Mawe 
Greenfield, Mias R. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Grlessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
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Gulliford, The Rev. Benrv 
Gumblev, Mr, Douglas 
Gune, Trlmbak Raghunatb 
Guy, H. Maung 
Haaf, Rev. E. A. 

Hadji, |)r. D. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burnest 
Haiyatl Malik 
rianraban, W. G. 

Harding, Miss 0. 

Harper, The ltev. A.E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, A.R. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F 

narrison, Robert Tullls 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 

FTa worth, Llciit.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinln 

Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness, A. G. 

Hodingor, Charles George, IRangoon 
Henry. Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hodge, Rev. J. Z. 

Hoff, Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
II old forth, Miss E. J. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel ( liar.) 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Hoi mi s, R. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standtsh 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbetb Bell 

Hunt, Major E. If. 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchings, Miss Einiiy 
fbrahlm, Maulvl Muhammad 
Thsan Ali 
fnglis. Mrs. Ellen 
Ireland, The Rev. W. F. 

Iyer, Subliarayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson. Mrs. K. 

Jaijee Bal (Airs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Rewati 
Jamna Prasad 
Jervis, Mrs. Edith 

•lesson , Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, Delhi 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Baliadur Ganesh Venkatesli 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston. Augustus Frederick 
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Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jonei, Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

Jones, Mrs. V. R. B. 

Joshl, Naiayan Mai liar 
Joshl, Trimbak Waman 
Jotl Prasad, La la 
.Totl Rain 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L 
Judd. 0. R. 

Jugal das, M. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Barac’ur 
S wala Prasad, Mrs 
Kaji Hiralal Lnllubhal 
Kalubava, Azam Kosarkhar* 

Kanow, Yasuf 
Kanga, Mrs. 

Kapadia.M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibal 
Karan jia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Kesbav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishnahai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., The Rev. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 

Khan Bahadur Bakhir Muhi-ud-T)in Khan Lodi 
Sahib Bahadur, Madras 
Khan, Hon. Lieut-Nawab Jamshcd All 
Khan. Mrs. 

Kharshedjl, Miss 8. N. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
Kidar Nath 


King, Miss Elsie 
King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 
Kitchln, Mrs. M. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut. -CoL Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S. P. 

Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krlshnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayl 
Krishnaswami Chetty, M. R. Ry. C. V. 
Krishnaswaini Chetty, Mrs. C. 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U. Po. 


Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohaa 
Lala Jai Deva, Abbottabad 


Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langborne, Frederick Jamei 


Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundlo 
Lawrence Henry 8taveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslie Leyeester Hudson 
Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lllawati, Miss 
Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 

Lorimer, Mrs. 

Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MacAUster, The Rev. G. 

Mae Arthur, Miss V. E. 

MaeFarlane, Miss E. M. 

Mackay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKerma, Lady Esther Florence 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MacKell&r, Dr. Margaret 
MaeMarquis, J. 

MftcNair, Mrs. M. 

Macknee, H. C. 

Ma Ma True, Mrs. P. IT. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macphail, Miss Alexandria Matilda 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasjl 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddalore 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Mankar, K. S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, 8ister 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah Jelianglr, j.p 
Maaanl, Rustam Pestonjt 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, MissS. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcll wrick, Leslie 
Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss AUlce Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 
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McNeil, MissJW, H. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil 8ila« 

Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.b.e. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Valkuntral Lallubhal 
Menesse, N. II. 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Mirikar, Narayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitchrson, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. M. 

Mohammed Khan 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. D. 

Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Motilal. Seth of Piparia 
Mott , j. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjoevaram Manickam 
Mugascth, Dr. IC. D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K. 
Mukharjl, Babu Jogcndra Nath 
Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukerji, Rai Sahib A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi MukhI 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

Narayan Canaji Rao, Rao Saheb 
Narayanjee Laljee 
Narayannswami Chett-y, D.B.G. 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Mauekjl Kbarsedji 

Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, MissN.F. 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu 
Neill, Rev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
N lcholson, Rev. 

Noble, Dr. W. A. 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 
Norris, Miss Margaret 
Noyes, Mrs. V. M. E. 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O’Brien, Lieut.-Colonei Edward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvio, Miss L. 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldrelve, Rev. F. 


Orman, Honorary Captain Charles lienry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Baliadur Barjorji Dorabji, O.I.E. 
Patel, lv. (i. 

| Paterson, Miss Rachel 
] Patrick, Sister 
i Pearce, Miss G. A. 

! Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. R. 

| Pearson, E. A. 

j Penn, The Rev. W. 0. 

: Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
• Porroy, Rev. Father 
! Petigara, R. J. 

1 Poctigrew, The Rev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
| Phelps, The Revd. A. (’. 
i Phelpe, Mrs. Maude Marlon 
! Phelps, H. 

| Philip, Mrs. A. J. 
i Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
i Piggott, Miss R. 

' Piggott, 0. W. 0*M. 

! Pillay, Chinuappa Singaravaul 
| Plm, Mrs. Ranee 
i Pinney, Major John Charles Dlgby 
j Pinto, J. L. 
i Pinto. Miss Preciosa 

j Pirzada Saiyed Sardar Abdul Rahim alias Saiyed 
Haji Miya Italia, Kazi of Rand or. 

1 Pltamberdas, Laxmidas 
Pit, tar, D. A. 

! Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
1 Pollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Clievallicr, Indore 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G. 

PraBad, Capt. Tulsl, of Nepal 
Prasad, Ishwari 
Pribhdas Shevakram 
Price, Tile Rev. Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winck worth Austiee 
■ Provost, Father F. 

1 Pugh, Mrs. E. E. 

1 Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Rahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

! Rahmat Bibi 
[ Rai. Babu Ram Kinkar 
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Bait, MIbb Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N, 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanslii 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 

Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 

Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, m.b.f. 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswaml Brahuspatlil, Dr. 

Ran jit Singh 

Rapliael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Ratanji Dins hah Dalai 
Rattans! Muljl 
Ranshan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Bleu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Reid, The Rev. James Potter 
Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts. Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W. 

Robertson, Miss M. 

Roblll iard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut .-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril R. A. Spencer 

Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F. W. 

Rukhmabai, Dr. Miss 
Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomjl Farldoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-dln 
Sadiier. A. W. Woodward 
Sage, Miss M. D. 

Bahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismail ji AbJuI TIussait 
Salamattulah, Capfc. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 
Samuels, Joseph 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Daa 

Schultze, The R«v. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Soott, Dr. D. M. 

Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Sen, Dr. P. C. 

Sethna, Dr. K. S. 

Shah Babu Lai Beharf 
Shah, Mohamed Kama. 


Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 
Sharifa Ilamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancoutre 
Shyain Kikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Siddens, Mrs. 

Simcox, Artlmr Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wyikins 
Simon, Miss M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Miss J. P, 

Simpson, Mrs. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kcsho 
Singh, Babu Rarndhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singh, Makkhau 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Siagn, Kai Bahadur Su ndar 

Singh, Kukhmina 

Singh; Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Smgb, G. Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ainbery 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabo 

Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Somervell, T. W. 

SommervlUe, The Rev. Dr James 
Sorabji, Miss S. 

Spencer, Mrs. E. M. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 
Sri Ram Kunwar 
Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starts, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effle, m.d. 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev.H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strutton, Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Ammul 
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Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 


Su brahman, va Ayy.tr, Rishiyur 
Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur, Uujran- 
wala 

Sultan Alimcd Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Suudrabai, Bal 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Svralnaon , Miss Florence 
Swami Shyamananda 
Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt , C. H. 

Swinlioc, R. C. .T. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
falcherkar, Mr. M. C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

I'aleyaiknan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 
I ambe, Dr. Qopal Ltao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 

Tarr, Mrs. 

l aylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prides ux 
Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise, Cawn pore 
lay lor, John Norman 
Tee Tee, Mrs. L. 

Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
Thimmayya, Mrs. K. S. 

Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel P’ox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H. Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirimaniyaua Aehariyar, M. it. Ry. M. A. P. 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Toukinaon, Mrs. Edith 

Tudball, MIsb Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Cmabai, Mrs. P. 


Umar Khan. Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad 
Vail, C. E. 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Manectji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. R. 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 
ViBvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George TIioj ms 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Waketnaii, Mrs. E. 

Walayatullah , Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 
Waiewalker, P. Baburao 
Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Mias W. E. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund, 

Wares, Donald Horne 
Webb-Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
Wei ghell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western. Miss Mary Priscilla 
Wetli, Mrs. Rosa 
White. Miss J. 

While, Mrs. A. M. W. 

Wiiuman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, David Phillips, Doom Dooma, Assam 
Willis, Miss S. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. Charles Mieritfe 
Wiser, Mrs. 0. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodward, Dr. Miss Adelaide 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J, 

Young, Dr, M. Y. 
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India and the War. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durhar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis, — On 81st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Da r wan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on tbe night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubcrt, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches., and, although wounded in two places in 
tne head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe Are from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 

65th Coke’s Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
kpril 1916, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 26th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first lino German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself , ns remained 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in alBO, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Nalck) Lala, 
41st Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to hia Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his bask at once. When 


[this was not permitted, ho stripped off his own 
I clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
i *ud stayed with him till just before dark when 
• he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
I trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

! Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
I For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
! duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
| the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
j to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the woundod officer 
[shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
1 side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
i for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

I Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis. — For 
! most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section In an exposed position In 
i front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 160 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it Was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
1 fire he and hia two belt-fillers held their 
j ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
[brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his groat gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lanee-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry, 
i — For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry rnossam s 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters^ distance of 1$ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
! vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkba 
Rifles.— Foi conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine crun which bad 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened lire and was 
shot immediately. Witbont a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
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and riflemen in front of him, he silenced tbcir 
fire. Ue kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Eh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and Infantry had surrendered 


to him before he died. HJi valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
39th Oarhwal Rifles. — For most, conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelb . 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery "quite beyond all 
praise" in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded lie shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss ol blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.— British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are issued only 
to : — (1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected per- 
sons. 

2. The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passjjorts 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 
country requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellers arc advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation. Mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
forces or of the Indian Marine Service travelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not have 
passports. 

3. Passports arc not required lor journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma ; nor are passports required for perma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India, being British 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon. 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States or the Strait Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. 

4. In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magi- 
strate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 


below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India. Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Pass|»ort Office, or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay. Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Its. 6 in cash should 
be forwarded with the application form. Fees 
are not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

5. The application form when filled in should 
either be posted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Oilicer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay. 

6. The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 1 p.m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

7. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed by early application. A notice of at least 
four days should be given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at least two days for 
an endorsement, renewal or visa. The Passport 
Officer cannot issue passports outside office 
hours and as the preparations of a passport 
takes time, applicants who postpone application 
to the last moment do bo at their risk. 
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Iraq. 

8. Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Marine Service 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Haj or Zalr) holding individual pilgrim ]msses 
do not require passports for their journey 
to Iraq. If such pilgrims desire to continue 
their journey to Persia for the purpose of 
pilgrimage they must obtain a Persian Consular 
visa in India. All other travellers must be in 
possession of national passports and visas for 
Iraq. In the absence of Iraq Consular Officers in 
India, visas for Iraq are granted bv Passport 
Issuing Authorities in India on behalf of the 
Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below. The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds — Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months; and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq. 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 17 below. Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except in the case of bona fide tourists, bus- 
ness representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished Arms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
tiie Iraq Government. The Passport Offices 
will on request, ask for this permission by post ! 
or, if the applicant- is prepared to defray the cost j 
by cable. Applicants must state clearly the j 
nature of their business and give one or more | 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis de sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq. Travellers 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure. 

Egypt. 


No transit visa for Egypt, can be given 
unless Egypt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to reach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which lie ran roach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territory. 

Holders of the new-fonn Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Egypt. 

10. Restrictions also exist on travel to various 
parts of tiie British Empire, and to certain 
foreign countries. Among these may be mcn- 

; tinned Australia, Canada, Mexico, Mahommcrah 
and Abadan, New Zealand, Palestine, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa and the United States of America. The 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians. lie- 
tailed particulars with respect to each country 
will be supplied on application . 

Foreign Countries. 

11. Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned. The addresses of the 

I foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
I in tiie appendix below. Visas arc, however, 

I not necessary for Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxcinberg, Norway, Portugal, 
Sarro, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Czechoslo- 
vakia provided the names of these countries 
arc entered on the passport by a British Pass- 
I>ort issuing authority. 

Renewal. 

12. A passport is valid for five years from 
tiie date of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from tiie date 

1 of expiry of its validity, at tiie option 
! of the holder ; but in no case can a passport be 
! extended beyond ten years from the original 
j date of issue. On expiration of this period, or, 
j if at any time tiie space provided for visas is 
I covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for which fresh visas arc required a 
| new passport must be obtained. Application for 
j renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
i copies of which inay be had from any of the 


9. In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities' in India on beliaif 
of tiie Egyptian Government. The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas- -vide \ 
paragraph 17 below. 1 

The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules which regulate the admission of foreigners 
into Egypt. Generally, cxeept in the case of 
British Government officials, bona fide tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot be granted whether for 
prcinancnt residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyptian Government. 
In applying for visas for Egypt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by tiie Egyptian Government 
wliich can be obtained from tiie Passport Office 
at Bombay, should be filled in. In addition, 
an applicant, for a visa should supply in writing, 
full particulars as regards the nature of ids 
business in Egypt, the reasons for tiie journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he possesses. 


officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The 
fee for renewals is Rs. 2 for each year, or portion 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed. 

Endorsements. 

13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsement* may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries. Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how- 
ever including Palestine and Iraq, for which 
countries the passport must be specifically en- 
dorsed. No fees are payable for endorsements 
made on British pat-sports, but a fee of 
Re. 1-8- > is payable for an additional endorse- 
ment for Palestine. 

Marriage. 

14. A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport. 



Foreign Consulates in Bombay. 


15. In the case of a joint passport issued in 
favour of a husband and wife, the latter cannot 
travel alone on it, hut should take out a fresh 
passport, surrendering the joint passport, for 
cancellation of her name from it. 


B. — Foreigners. 

16. Foreigners proceeding dircet to their 
own country, or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a British 
visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and information on this point can 
he obtained from the Passport Officer. The 
concession does not apply to India. 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal, Sarr's Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

17. Foreigners who arc subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territories for 
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which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passports from their consular represen- 
tatives and should then present them to the 
Passport Officer for visa, together with a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey. British 
visas are of two kinds, viz., the Non-transit and 
Transit. The fees for these are Its. 5-8-0 and 
Bo. 0-9-0, respectively, except in the case of 
nationals of stutc which levy highor fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied. 

18. Other foreigners should apply for identity 
certificates through the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside in 
the inofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing. Small 
duplicate copies of the applicant's photograph 
should accompany the application. The fee 
for an Identity Certificate is Bs. 1-8-0. 

19. The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves ‘landing in, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India. 

20. Copies of this notice can be had free oE 
charge on application. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


AJuhanistan. — Amir's Bungalow, Wiilkashwar ltoad, Malabar Hill. 

Austria. — C/o E. Stella and Co., Taj Building, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Belgium. — 17, Guile Parade, Pol aba. 

Brazil. — Asian Building. Nicol Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Cuba. — Jcr Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

Czechoslovakia. — Bhutan Mansion, 1st Floor, No. 17, Goopcrage Boad, Fort. 
Denmark. — Ballard Estate, 32, Nicol Road, Fort. 

Finland. — Alice Building, Hornby Boad, Fort. 

France — 17, Cuffc Parade, Golaba. 

Germany. — Narandas Building, Sprott Boad, Ballard Estate. 

Greece. — 25, Waudby Boad. 

Italy. — No. 9, Cuffc Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

Japan. — Sukliadwala Building, 192, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Luxumberg —17, Cuffc Parade, Colaba. 

Netherlands— 204, llomby Boad, Fort. 

Nicaragua.- —Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Normty. — Alice Building, Hornby Boad, Fort. 

Persia. — " Seaside,” 147, Sassoon Dock Boad, Middle Colaba. 

Portugal.— 23, Cuffc Parade, Colaba. 

Siam. — C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain. — Patropolis Building, Colaba Boad. 

Sweden. — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Switzerland. — Volkart Building, Graham Boad, Ballard Estate. 

United States of America. — Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Boad, Fort. 
Latvia. — Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort. 

Roumania. — 19, Chowpatty, near B. B. & C. T. Level Crossing. 

Uruguay. — Do. do. 

Turkey.— Afghan Consulate, Bombay. 
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Slates having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic. — 8, Esplanade East, Suite No. 12. 

Bolivia . — Tagore House, 27, Park Lane. 

Chile. — 17, Paul Mansion, Suite No. 12, Bishop Lefroy Road. 

Panama . — The Italian Trading Society, Ltd., 14, Clive Street. 

Peru. — 29, Palace Court, 1, Kyd St. 

Salvador. — Messrs. Bird & Co., Chartered Bank Buildings. 

Venezuela C/o Messrs. Becker Cray & Co., Houg-Kong Bank House, 2, Fairlie Place. 

N. 2f.--There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia and Mexico at Calcutta. The 
Consulate for Guatemala has been abolished. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1910. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as tho 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes Which already 
exists elsewhere and m particular to the co- 
ord : nation of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 


The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 


ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries from 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There is now a whole time Header in Phonetics, 
the classes for which are numerically larger than 
in any other subject. It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 

Courses are also provided in Indiau Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lecturer 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. Various Scholarships are given. 

Patron t H. M. the King. Chairman of the 

Governing Body , Sir Hareourt Butler, o.c.s.i. 

Director , Professor Sir E. Denison Robb, O.I.K., 

Ph.D. Secretary , J. II. Lindsay, m.a. 


Teaching Staff. 

Name . Subject s. Status. 

Ethel O. Ashton • Swahili Lecturer. 

II. W. Bailey, m.a. Iranian Studie3 

2. T. Grahame Bailey, m.a., B.T)., D. litt. .. Hindustani (Urdu <fc Hindi) ..Reader. 

G. P. Bargery Hausa Lecturer. 

3. L. D. Barnett, M. a., P. litt Indian History and Sanskrit .. ,, 

2. C. O. Blagden, m.a., d. litt Malaya Reader. 

4. Sir Reginald Johnston, k.o.m. 0., c.n.E., ll.d. . Chinese Professor. 

R. T. Butlin, b.a. Phonetics Lecturer. 

G. H. Darab Khan,B.A Persian „ 


3. Caroline A. Rhys Davids, m.a., d. litt. . . Buddhist History.and Literature. 
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TEACHING STAFF (eontd.) 


K.c.i.E,, c.s.i., c.m.o., Persian 


Name. 

C. C. Davies, pIi.d. 

H. H. Dodwell, m.a. 

E. Dora Edwards, M.A. 

D. E. Evans, B.A. 

H. A. It. Gibb, M.A. 

Shaykh M. M. Gomaa 
A. S. Tritton, i>. Litfc 

Sir Wolseley Haig, 

O.B.E., M.A. 

VV . A. Hertz, o.s.i. 

G. E. lies, O.B.E., M.A 

Commander N. E. Isemongcr, R.N. (retired) . . 

8. G. Kanhere 

G. E. Lecson . . ,, . . ,, 

A. Lloyd - James, m.A 

Yumin Tao 

W. Sutton Page, o.b.e., b.a., b.d 

C. S. K. Pathy, M.A.,D-es-L 

Ali Uiza Bey 

Sir E. Donison Boss, O.I.E., rli.b. 

C. A. Hylands, b.a 

A. Sabonadiere, i.c.S. (retired) 

W. Stcdo, Ph.i) 

S. Topalian 

It. L. Turner, m.o., m.a 

I. Wartski, b.a 

M. de Z. Wickroraa8lnghe, m.a., 1>. Litt. 

W. Perceval Yetts, O.B.E. , m.k.c.8. 

8. Yoshitake 

Kadry Zaflr, m.a. 

J. Micbcll 


Subject#. 

History 


Chinese (Mandarin) 
Hindustani 
Arabic (Classical) . . 
Arabic 


Burmese 

Arabic 

Japanese .. 

Marathi and Sanskrit 
Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

Phonetics 

Chinese 

Bengali 

Tamil and Telugu 

Turkish 

Persian 

Sanskrit 

Indian Law 

Pali and Sanskrit.. 

Armenian and Turkish .. 

Sanskrit 

Modern Hebrew . . 
Sinhalere and Epigraphy . . 
Chinese Art and Arclneology 

Japanese 

Arabic 

Siamese .. .. 


Statu 8. 

. . Lecturer. 
..Professor. 
. . Reader. 

. . Profeasor. 
. . Lecturer. 


n 


Lecturer. 


* t; 

.Header. 

. Lecturer. 
, Reader. 
Lecturer. 


Professor. 
, Lecturer. 

, Header. 
Lecturer. 

Professor 

Lecturer. 


• • »» 

. . Assistant. 
. . Lecturer. 


University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with 
special reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The Ashing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 year* concurrently with 
improvement in the methods of transport 
and increase in demand for Ash, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 1 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence ; 
on progress. Fishing and Ash trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused ■ 
by tlieir work and caste and t-lieir extreme i 
conservatism, arc among the most ignorant, 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with ; 
the low caste Asherinen, and except in large j 
operations on new lines, these capitalists j 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian Asheries. As in Japan, it 


appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus and methods. 

Th* first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine 
and fresh-water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson 
to supervise operations. Bengal followed suit 
in 1906, and from these beginnings ha ve sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it happens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with good 
harbours and the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in Tndia, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry. Fisheries 
there were a subject of Government solicitude 
for five years after the war but they Anally 
ceased to receive any attention after the aboli- 
tion in 1924 of the short lived Department of 
Industries to which this subject was allotted. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 ' fathom line of 49,000 square miles 
outside of the more fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishablc water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf -swept East coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fieets 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Ncgapatam, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared witli what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
arc good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaebin g 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. Tn the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927-28. the fisher-population on the West 
roast totalled 114,502. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer ( Cybinm or 
Scomber omoroux), Pomfret ( A poled w and Stro- 
mateux) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
( Caranx ). Jew fish ( Sciaenidae ), Whiting 
( Sillago.) Thrcad-flns (Polynemm), Sardines 
(Clupea) and Mackerel (ScotnJber). In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 


inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea). 
Mackerel (Scomber). Gat fish (Arms), Ribbon 
fish (Trichiurux) Goggles (Caranx emtrnn- 
oplhahnm) and Silver bellies (Eqnula and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel over-shadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of jood requirements are. the ea tidies 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little 1 in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Mai pc. and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres : the material is largely cured for export . 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
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him. Tn 11)05 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in .1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1920 was being administered by Mr. James 
Jlornell, F.L.S., as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sundara Raj, 
M.A., Pb;l). The activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly expanded since its inception. 
A Committee constituted by (Jovernmcnt to 
enquire into the working of the Department 
and make recommendations for its future 
development have just published their report 
in two volumes. The Evidence collected by 
the Committee is an octavo volume of 431 pages 
and the lie port of the Committee is another 
similar volume of 204 pages. The Report is a 
remarkable production which summarises the 
aims and achievements of the Department 
during the last quarter of a century and cont ains 
detailed proposals for the expansion of the 
Department, activities in different directions. 
The whole work of the Department, has received 
a great impetus as a result of the report of 
this Committee. The Committee have em- 
phasised the true purpose and aim of a t echnical 
Department of Fisheries to be essentially 
the material ameliorat ion of the lot of 
the sea -going fishermen. The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and canning, manufacture, of oil and 
guano and safe-guarding of Government, revenue. 
Remarkably successful as they were under the 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson, they 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be 
the primary object and policy of the Depart- 
ment. Technological improvements in curing 
and canning and allied industries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved witches. 
Socio-economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however necessary and important, in view of 
the caste system* of India, could not directly 
add one fish* to the actual catch of the fisherman. 
The Committee have therefore urged that efforts 
to improve the professional knowledge of the 
sea -going fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft, and tackle which were inaugurated 
with the inquisition of the trawler in 192(5 must 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart- 
mental programme. The higher staff now 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist, These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the cliank and hoelie-de-mer 
fisheries: ( b ) the Co-operative and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing yards; 
(e) inland pisciculture ; (d) deep sea fishing ; 
(e) propaganda for rural pisciculture; and 
(/) biological investigations and fishery research. 
Certain other officers have* charge respectively 
of sections dealing with technological research, 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
drears. A special staff of officers trained in 
co-operation have been appointed for intensive 
work among fishermen. The miscellaneous 
institutions controlled by the Department 
consist of a small demonstration cannery 
a research station for curing, canning and allied 
industries, a Fisheries Training Institute at 
Calicut for imparting special training to 
teachers selected to teach in schools for fisher- 
children of which there were 4J5 with a total of 


3,037 pupils in 1930. All the public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari Department till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department. 
It is now possible to introduce the better 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Department lias been straining to popula- 
rise, in all the yards. Due to the transfer of the 
yards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub- Inspectors, 
Petty Yard Officers and Peons) in almost 
every large fishing village on the coast. Besides 
the direct work of issuing salt for curing, the 
Department sets itself to train these officers 
into expert advisers in curing methods and 
marketing fish, social workers for the incalcu- 
tion of thrift, co-operative and progressive ideas 
and new industries and lastly as trained observers 
for recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
collecting statistics regarding the value and 
quantity of sea fish caught and landed. Statis- 
tic* have been published since 1 925-20 regularly 
every year in the bulletins. 


The activities of the Department, are so varied 
and far-reacliing that, it is difficult, even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. Twenty-four volumes have 
been issued to date and the twenty-fifth volume 
in Press. All this -work has been carried on 
under serious handicap for want of adequate 
staff and equipment. 


The educational work of the Department, is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named lias filled a long-felt, want and is contri- 
buting materially to tin* advancement of t-he 
study of Zoology throughout. India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the Research Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
prices. 


Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts : 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
18(59-71 of t,lie fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
i and often at rates below the local cost of the 
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salt to Government. At present about 115 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet, flsh are annually cured 
therein. The total receipts on the adminis- 
tration of these yards for the year 1930-81 
was Rs. 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
Us. 2,85,913-12-4. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries — in the 

absence of the pearl fishery during tlio year, 
the chank fisheries prospered. An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 chunks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Rs. 17,860-8-8. 

The Inland Fisheries —The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water ; only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch flsh. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ Mahseer,” Cat-fishes 
and Ililsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment, of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the. large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago ; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may he stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the chief flsh bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes. These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water ; these antimalarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium— Perhaps a word iB 
necessary about this institution at Madras. 
The building was constructed under the auspices 
of the Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, and was thrown open to the public on 


21st, October 1909. The Superintendent* 
Government, Museum, had charge of the 
Aquarium for ten years till 1919 when it was 
transferred to the Department of Fisheries. 
Ever since its opening, being the first, institution 
of its kind in Asia, it has been Immensely 
popular with the Public. 

A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
with 21 feet, as diameter was added during 
tlio course of the year. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research.—' The 

fisherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms. 
If the catches of fish are to he improved it is 
necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of flsh are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The department’s trawler “Lady Goschen ’’ 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Calimere to 
Madras on the Enst Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on hoard the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematic 
survey is that fish of letter quality and in larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West, coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the case throughout the year is 
yet to he ascertained. However it, has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant, on the West, coast, than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of flsh food 
and flsh manure. 

Rural Pisciculture— As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant- Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for plscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
lieen specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1930-31 was 73. 
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The need for special efforts to promote coopera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late cooperative societies to more efficient work 
lias been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all cooperative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment- and that, 011 the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Cooperative societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department-, the 
Cooperative supplying trained inspectors and 
auditing the hooks of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at- Paiapatt-y on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of 'weaning 


the fishermen gradually from the influence of 
middlemen capitalists. The Government sanc- 
tioned a loan of Rs. 1,500 each to the two societies 
for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes. They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of J918 at Calient- to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk. Tho 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and ChaJiyam. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose. In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Department. 
In other places schools were opened by the 
Department at the request of the fishermen. 
Local men are appointed as honorary managers 
of schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jlieels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes In the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1 • 6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2' 6 in the 
Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing Is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali ie most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa ( Clupea ilisha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohita ) and the katla (Catla 
calla), mrigela (Cirrit uan nslgeta)', prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of Important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Lots 
talcrifrr) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes 
(Polynemvs,) pomfrets. Tho sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
satamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 


Bengal waR undertaken, the trawler Ooider 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
murine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps belnp 
tlie hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta Instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. Wlt-h ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam- trawling are now much more, steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one tc 
organize and without a rare combination ol 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1P23. There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department. 
In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 

Fen gal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coast l) 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call Into existence lae 
tories devoted to the nplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-nroducts. Apert- 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
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tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen *s eooj>erative Societies 
liave been formed Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 


Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are fouud 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and soil in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
Houth Indian and Ceylon chunk fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
Is less necessity for a spocial department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye-products. With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of “Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
lor a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler waa subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met b> 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since be*n installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
Is needed in the medieeval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such os 
karei, paiu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed loeally that it sold on tin 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Owing to retrenchment the appointment of 
Fisheries officers have been abolished. 

The more important sea-fish are pom frets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Scicena Bpp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the j 
chief source of “fish* maws” or” sounds.”! 


I largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Basse! n and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar ooasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
I 8 tow nets, which are left down for Beveral hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chiet 
catches are bombil (Bombay duckB), pomfrets 
; and jew-fishes. The first named are dried in 
I the sun after being strung through the mouth 
| upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of EAtnagiri 
and Eajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
( a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
Ashing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
os small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
jew-fishes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of oyster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
of limited extent inflicted great harm, and no^r, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster ( Pla - 
?una placenta) are found in the Indus creeks 
I and as these produce seed pearls in abundance. 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medicine. Considerable fish- 
eries exist in the Elver Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palia, which are annually leased 
! out by Government for about Es. 20,009. 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
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and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of J^JBaroda* 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
tiio enterprise of the Ha rod a Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. .T. Ilornell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Ha rod a territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large dejjosits of pearl-hearing 
window-pane oysters until then unknown ; 
of late years these beds have produced 
annually from its. 15.000 to Rs. 25,000 in 
revenue perhaps the best example we have 
In India of the prolitable nature of well-direct 
ed scientific enquiry into fishery problems. 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments 
have had two officers trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Department and now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast. 

Experiments in canning arc now in progress at 
one of the effief fishing centres on the Southern 


The exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province of Burma belongs by custom of 
the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject to certain restrictions for 
the conservation of the fish. The work of flic 
flshcrfolk, involving as it docs the taking of 
life, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists. In certain tracts this attitude 
is intensified where the proportion of the flshcr- 
folk is not only small but their economic 
conditions are more or less demoralised. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bud- 
dhists, yet they consume the fish. The usual 
argument of the consumers is that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed no sin. Where fishing is the principal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in some 
Delta Districts, religious scruples tend to dis- 
appear. 

Revenue. — The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue it yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
one-eighth of the total land revenue), and there 
fore they arc one of the most important sources 
of national wealth. There are two methods 
of catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amount.*- 
to over HI lakhs while that from the leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 38 lakhs. Of 
the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mcrgui District where not only Is the Pearl- 
ing industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snails and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water aud small rivers are classed 
as leased fisheries and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here the Irrawaddy Division equals in impor- 
tance the rest of the province, and of the five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Division, Man bin 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubin District therefore stands easily 
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Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrets. 

In 1910 Mr. W. n. Lucas, Collector of Salt 
Revenue, drew up a report on the improvement 
of the sea fisheries in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main conclusions at which he arrived were 
that the Indian consumer is so conservative 
that new methods of curing, canuiug, etc., have 
no chance of succeeding without the help of 
>atient demonstration by Government as an 
nitial step towards the investment of Indian 
capital in a new enterprise, and tlmt therefore 
the establishment of a Government demonstra- 
tion fishing station at some large fishing centre 
on the Itatnagiri or Kanara coast may be found 
advisable after the results of the Madras Govern- 
ment fishing station have been studied. 

In 1930 the Bombay Government asked 
the present Collector of Salt Revenue to make 
a fresh survey of the fishing industry In order 
to bring up-to-date the report by Mr. Lucas 
which is referred to above. 

Burma. 

first, in respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total collected in any year from the whole 
province, this district alone contributes about 
a quarter. 

The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north, 
east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
tho floods which overflow the embankment 
during October the young fry come down-country 
from Upper Burma. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, and (3) Kathahmyin. These are generally 
made into salt fish which fetch Its. 2 to Rs. 3 
per viss. The creek and fresh water fish from 
fisheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagyi. Most of them are sold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish. The fish 
caught, in the rivers are generally ngathalauk 
Ngagyin and ngamyinyin, the predaceous 
fish. 

Fees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of tho nets. Fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams are put up to 
auction, but as no Burman fisherman has ever 
been known to keep a proper system of accounts, 
lie seldom or never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries ; this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
exceeding the value of the fisheries ; several 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin oq 
themselves but also on their sureties who have 
not infrequently been sold up. Until these 
fisheries are brought under some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More- 
over, the local authorities demand ade- 
quate securities and tho furnishing as well as 
the verifying of these securities invariably 
mean much expenditure of time and money 
both to the flsherfolk and to the Government 
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staff. With a view to ameliorate uneconomic 
conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, as well as to facilitate collection 
Government introduced what is known 
as the group system whereby the value of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, in- 
stead of an individual system of furnishing secu- 
rity, the groups hold themselves severally re- 
sponsible. It was thought that in order to enable 
the poorest of the actual workers to reap the 
benefit of their labours, nothing short of a 
co-operative system would be of any avail ; 
this co-operative system was tried in the 
Tharrawaddy District. In spite of large 
sacrifices of revenue in allotment of group 
fisheries on unjustifiably low rents, they have 
not been popular with fishermen ; have not 
prevented defaults; and have tended to col- 
lapse by dispute among the group member 
and civil suits over their liability for each others' 
defaults. 

Another system known as Fair Rent and 


Tender System was introduced in Maubin as an 
experimental measure. Under this system, 
the lease is fixed at a fair rent and tenders of 
premia Invited and the lease is given on a 
consideration of the premium offered plus the 
character of the person tendering and his pre- 
vious connection with the fishing industry. The 
system, it is reported, is unpopular with lessees 
in spite of the favourable rents and the 
long-term leases. The Government has now 
stopped this system altogether. The Fishery 
Settlement Enquiry which was set on foot in 
1928 terminated in November 1930. Two 
reports which were submitted by the Fishery 
Settlement and Development OHicer are now 
under consideration. 

The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish - paste) and salt-fish ; the 
manufacturing methods are primitive and 
with more industrial education and 
capital, these could be considerably 
improved. 


The Punjab. 


During the period 1930-31 there was no further 
expansion of the Fisheries Department, and no 
new districts were brought under the regula- 
tions. The catches of fishermen on the whole 
were average to good, except in the small streams 
of the Kangra District, and the Itaver River 
in Gurdaspur, where catches were below the 
average. Owing to a late and somewhat erratic 
monsoon no spawning was reported either in 
the Farm at Chhaimwan or in natural haunts. 
In spite of special men deputed to watch the 
natural spawning haunts where fish ascend 
annually to drop their ova, no activity was 
reported. That fish spawned somewhere was 
evident from a report received from boatmen 
on the Ileus River, who stated that they had 
seen large masses of eggs floating down the river 
at various times, but where the spawning act ually 
took place was not discovered. 

A new fish-tank was o|H‘neil at (fill in the 
Ferozepur District for carrying out experiments 
with jtachwa (PsKt’DOTRoPUis Garua) and 
Carp, hut as the work was not completed till 
the end of June, it was too late to make much 
use of it as Jtachwa spawn during May and June. 

The Madhopur Fish Farm was closed down 
temporarily owing to the financial stringency. 


Jn Trout Culture, yet another success was 
reported iti the Simla Hills. One single plant 
of 10,000 ova was made in the Has pa River in 
1927. This year a few big fish and a large 
number of try were reported and subsequently 
half a dozen of the latter were sent in for identi- 
fication, and proved to be yearling trout. As 
no plant was made after 1927 the presence of 
yearlings proves conclusively that not only 
was the original plant, successful hut the fish 
from it are now spawning naturally. 

The reports from Kulii continue to be satis- 
factory, hut the Uhl River in Mamli, and two 
streams in Kangra have been somewhat dis- 
appointing. The two latter have probably been 
heavily poached in the winter when the water 
is low. 

Malisir fishing in the Reas River in the Kangra 
and Hoshiarpur Districts continues to provide 
excellent sport. The last appreciation from an 
angler shows that, he caught lbs. 311 of fish, six 
of them being between lbs. 45 and lbs. 21. 

Licenses rose from 5504 in t he previous year 
to 7493 during 1930-31. This figure ife still 
892 below the record year 1928-29. 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the In- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful woik has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads. 
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Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted foreBt policy. Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion werebeBet with difficulties, which 1 b not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Lord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1980 was 249,154 square miles or 22‘6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows : Reser- 
ved 107,353 ; Protected 6,298 ; Unclasscd State, 
136,503. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall Is less than 20 
Inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
( Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub- Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of Indja 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Hlmalay- 
an tract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pintu 
Jehasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cednu deodar a), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Pintu exeelta); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine ( Pintu longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creekB. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “ Bundri” (HwUimt 
fomet). 
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Forest Policy. — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, tor 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the, 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption ; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — These are not “ forests ” \ 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands., 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President ! 
of the Forest ltcsearcli Institute at Delira Dun ; 
and is the technical adviser to the Government ; 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 1 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred ; 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had ; 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddinian, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other pro vinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also i 
have a Chief Conservator who Is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are \ 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions,! 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most ; 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division j 
contains a number of Itanges in charge of j 
junior members of the Provincial Service or I 
of Forest Hangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial charges. — Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 


The Forest Service.— The Forest Service 

comprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 380 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
j Chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
I Assistant Conservators. Of these 329 are to 
{ be recruited direct to the service and the 
! balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial Forest Service. The officers of this 
! service are recruited as probationers subject to 
; the following methods prescribed in the Indian 
j Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1928: — 

! (a) by nomination in England in accord- 
ance with these rules and 

such supplementary regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council : 

(b) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with these rules 

and such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment in accordance 

with these rules of persons 

selected in India otherwise*, than 

by competitive examination ; 

( <1 ) by the promotion in accordance with 
these rules on the recom- 
mendation of local Governments of 
members of the Provincial Forest 

Services ; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion in accord- 
ance with these rules of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Gov- 
ernment Service in India other tlian a 
Provincial Forest Service. 

The Rules provide that all appointments to 
the Indian Forests Service shall be 

made by t.he Secretary of State for India in 

Council ; that no appointment shall he made 
to the Indian Forest Service by any method 
! other than the five just quoted and that, subject 
to this last mentioned condition, the method 
i or methods of recruitment to be employed for 
; the purpose of filling any particular vacancies 
i in the Indian Forest Service or such vacancies 
[ therein as may be required to be filled during 
i any particular period and the number of candi- 
dates to be recruited by each method, shall be 
determined by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil. 

( 2 ) The Indian Forest Engineering 

Service. — Thisservice was created in 1919 and 
at present consists of 12 Forest Engineers. 

(3) The Provincial Service. — Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 

T he class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto per cent . of the posts i n the Indian 
Forest, Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
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recruitment being a matter lor the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of posts in the 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Rangers. Owing to the establish- 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dchra Dim 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at j 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces ! 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- , 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), ] 
the Burma Forest School ” at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, . 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These | 
three institutions were established in 1878, i 
1898 and 19.1.2, respectively. The training! 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger I 
is carried out in various local forest schools ! 
and training classes. 

Research. — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-Genera] 
of Forests who is also the President. There ; 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic I 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer.. 
The Timber Testing, and the Wood Preserva- 
tion experts are engaged temporarily on short 
term contracts. Indian Assistants have been 
appointed under them to receive the necessary 
technical training and experience in these 
subjects, with the object of eventually taking , 
the place of experts if and when properly 
qualified. The Wood Technology. Paper Pulp j 
and seasoning section, are in charge of Indian! 
exports who have received special training in 
their various subjects in Europe and America. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted \ 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new ! 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new j 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom.) 
As a result of this steady progress is being j 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei j 
utilization of the raw products produced I 
by Indian forests. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- j 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc. l 


The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
31st March 1930, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 347,800,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 340,000,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the preceding quinquennium. The 
highest figure ever attained under this head 
occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 361,383,000 
c.ft. was reached, the year 1923-24 coming next 
with 353,690,000 c.ft. The annual outturn of 
timber and fuel from all sources during the 
quinquennium 1928-29 averaged 3 >,78,00,000 
cubic feet against an average of 3*0,000,000 c. 
ft. during the preceding quinquennium. The 
trade in bamboos was almost stat ionary, with 
expectations of great development under com- 
mercial exploitation in the near future. The 
five years witnessed the initiation and develop- 
ment of certain large exploitation schemes, 
especially in Madras, which had indifferent 
success. It was hoped in Madras by utilising 
modern American methods to extract and utilise 
very large quantities of valuable timbers, but 
the final result proved that this extensive 
exploitation was justified neither by the stand 
of timber in the forests nor by the possibilities 
of satisfying markets. The Provincial Govern- 
ment, alter this experience adopted a more 
cautious poiicy, 

An important measure for the development 
of forests ir> the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction cf timber, 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The .new plan is for the 
employment, of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American < Xpert engaged to take charge of the 
work. K sew here in India a great part of the 
tmde in timber lies in the hands of contractors 
who are regarded as on the whole trustworthy 
if sufficient control over their operations is 
maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The important r6le 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working In and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
In working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
mtvkers. lae-mamifaefcurers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour Is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
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products, and the possible discovery of new Financial Results.— The steady growth of 
products, a steady and extensive development forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
of industries dependent on the forests of the past 65 years is shown in the following 
India may be confidently anticipated in the statement, which gives annual averages for 
future. quinquennial periods;— - 

Financial Result* of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-65 to 1028-20 (in lahht 
of rupee t). 


Quinquennial period. 

(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 




Lakhs. 

Lakhs, 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 



27' 4 

23' 8 

18' 6 

30*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 



56*3 

39*3 

17' 0 

30*2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 



60' 6 

45' 8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 



88' 2 

66' 1 

32'1 

80' 4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 



116'7 

74*3 

42*4 I 

36' 2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 



159'5 

86'0 

73' 6 

40*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 



177' 2 

98' 0 

79’ 2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



196*6 

112' 7 

83' 9 

42*7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 



257' 0 

141'0 

116' 0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 



296'0 

103' 7 

182' 8 

44' 7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 



371' 3 

211*1 

100' 2 

43*1 

1919-20 to 1 923-24 



551*7 

307*1 

184*6 

33*5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 



595*4 

351-1 

244*2 

40’9 


Most of the provinces show a steady increase 
of surplus. The slump in trade of the last few 
years is now evident in the surplus for the year 
1928-20 which has fallen to 227 lakhs, having 
been 256 lakhs in 1027-28 and 264 lakhs in 
1926*27. The figure, however, is still a most 
favourable one and indicates that the forests of 
India are being properly worked for the benefit 
of the country. 

Research. — Under no heading was greater 
progress made during the five years ended 
March 1929 than under forest research. The 
Director General of Forests in h ; s report for 
that period says, “ In almost all provinces 
researoh has come Into its own and in all the 
major provinces special officers have been 
appointed for research in ut.Haation and sylvi- 
culture. Special officers have also be?n ap- 
pointed in some provinces to deal with research 
in botany and entomology. The general scope 
and organisation of the work of these officers 
is based on the principles observed at the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, where the 
Research Institute has developed on a very 

large scale during the 5-y ear period ” 

Following a decision by Government in 19°0, 
an estate of 1,200 acres for a new research 
institute at Dehra Dun was purchased and 
very larg * buildings erected there, the opening 
ceremony for its inauguration being performed 
by H. E. the Viceroy on 7th November 1920. 

A large and representative number of forest 
officers in March, 1929, met for a sylvicultural 
conference at Dehra Dun. It was the most 
important oonference of the kind ever held in 
India and its discussions were highly import- 
ant. In no branch of forestry has such an 
awakening taken place among forest officers as in 
the branch of sylvicultural research, the subject 
has engaged the attention of a large number of 


expert s and as a result of their inquiries forestry 
methods in the provinces have very greatly 
developed in recent yea is. 

As a result of Mr. R. R. Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is dally exemplified by the unending 
stream of Inquiries received from person*- doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Agencies. — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta. The agency held 
in England by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the tfork of 
marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 
This trade has not yet been raised to a satis- 
factory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, “the intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a footing for little known timbers have 
combined to make satisfactory sales very 
difficult. 

Bibliography.— A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd. 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and placed in charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance” parties which "carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh Radio, which 
receives British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers. The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chitagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. 

The coast stations, however, have teen main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. 


For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
j by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
; to increase in number, and now total about 
[ 30,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
j exchanged with the British Naval station at 
! Matara (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio. Regular 
; services are also maintained between Burma and 
i the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
i traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
' when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
1 pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
; maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In the cariy hours of March 19 
telephonic communication lietween Bombay and 
London was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiated from the s. s. Belgen - 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy . The latest style of Marconv 
beacon was erected on Kenneny Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now l>e able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the coast. Tdo beacon is an 
j experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
' others along the coast of India. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
| at sea. « 

I Broadcasting- — For several years, limited 
j broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which tin- 
broadcasts would have been impossible* 
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After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in .luly 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each an aerial imput 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of wliich they are practically 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are broad- 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres, and Calcutta on 370 metres. 
Reception in either of these cities, and for a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves arc employed. 
Partly with a view to overcoming this problem 
and to render broadcasting available on 
two-valve sets in any part of India, the 
Broadcasting Company investigated the possibil- 
ity of transmitting simultaneously on long and 
short waves. It took no action on the results 
of such investigations. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the .Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman th« Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the Subject (now the lion. Sir Joseph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Messrs. 
M. B. Macbeth and N. M. Duniusia, M.L.A., 
Bombay; il. 11. Reylands and Iv. C. Noogy. 
M.L.A., Calcutta ; M. It. Coburn. Financial 
Adviser to Government in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department ami B. Kama Kao, Joint 


Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept. It is now proposed to 
establish a series of additional broadcasting 
stations in different parts of India so as to 
spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
sets throughout the land. Important proposals 
with this purpose in view were discussed by the 
Advisory Committee in Calcutta in December, 
1930. 

Licenses- — Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, more than 300 have been issued. 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses lias increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Prospects- — The Government of India have 
always encouraged the developmnent of wireless 
in India by private enterprise and to this 
source that India may look in the future for 
considerably increased internal radio com- 
munication.' There are two most promising 
lines of development, viz . — 

(a) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where, no land lines exist, 
and to Jink such districts with the existing 
lamllines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in daily use all over 
India. 

(b) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities. 

These would, it is thought open up a new 
industry which if properly forstcred would very 
soon extend its sales outside the limits of India. 
Tt is believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manufactured in this country than they can 
be imported and such an industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 
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The newspaper Press In India Is an essen- 
tially English Institution and was Introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was Btarted in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timet , which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of Indi'i with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861, In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1065, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’t Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Kicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Qazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily Newt with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Qazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Bari , a daily paper whioh was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stooqueler in 1836. 

From Its commencement the press was 
Jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1791> 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to- 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. 8ilk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persona of broad and libera) 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Timet which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Timet of India . The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to tjie rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marsh man in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
waB laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1885 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in Jane 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of Its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise to 


induence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerjl flourished in 
this generation. The Cioil and M Hilary Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern Indid 
was the Mofuetilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
acquired and Incorporated the MofuezUite , 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1836 all printing of books and paper 1 
was subject to licence by the Governor* General I 
in Council, and the licences were issued or I 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and | 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. Prom that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
m 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153 A and into the Criminal j 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a j 
certain number of prosecutions under those j 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the deBired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the mam object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts 0 / violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; <lli) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (Iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.— By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending : — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be je pealed. 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below : (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of BobkB Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 1 24 A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do bo in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months (g ) , 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced In the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Meet was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India.— At the 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution "Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of tbe executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro* 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time." Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 








Books. 

Province. 



Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular ano 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras 

.. 


(0)1,569 

j (a) 309 

S 1.040 

750 

2,982 

Bombay (rf) . . 

*• 


1,075 

382 

517 

241 

2,158 

Bengal 

.. 


1,213 

21 2 

465 

764 

2,523 

United Provinces . . 

.. 


781 

218 

312 

383 

2,902 

Punjab 



434 

! 

305 

249 

287 

2,280 

Burma 

.. 


373 

53 

179 

10 

79 

Bihar and Orissa 



238 

60 

58 

64 

907 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(b) 189 

(r) 79 

( c ) 45 

15 

136 

Assam 

.. 


57 

21 

29 

1 ; 

56 

North- West Frontier Province 


30 

4 i 

4 1 

8 ’ 

5 

Ajmer-Sierwara (d) . . 

.. 


28 

13 ! 

9 

8 

112 

Coorg 



5 

2 i 

1 ; 


2 

Delhi 

• * 


110 

37 ; 

4° 

25 

285 

Total 

1928-29 


6,102 

1,695 ; 

2,900 j 

1 

2,556 

14,427 


1927-28 


5,919 

1,525 ' 

2,954 | 

2,332 ; 

14,815 


1926-27 


5,724 

1,485 

8,627 ' 

2,147 j 

15,246 


1925-26 


5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 1 

14,216 


1924-25 


5,312 

: 1,401 

3,140 ; 

2,302 ! 

14,728 

Totals 

1923-24 


4,909 

1.363 

2,888 i 

2,237 i 

13,802 


1922-23 


4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1 ,951 

12,804 


1921-22 


4,083 

1,094 

2.252 

1,856 j 

11,807 


1920-21 


3,795 

3,017 

2,297 : 

3,690 

10,105 


.1919-20 


8,371 

I 941 

2,152 

2,019 

9,162 


(a) Relate to the Calendar year 1929. 

(b) Includes 18 Presses which are reported either closed or not working . 

(c) This includes 44 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they eont&in public news 

or comments on public news. {d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1928. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rales and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 


Noth.— News Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 


Stations. 

l 

J Title in toll. 

| 

Day of going to Press. 

1 

1 

f 

Agra Akh bar 

Wednesdays. 

I 

Agra Daily Commercial Report . . 

Daily. 

Agra •• .. ..i 

Daily Vyaparik Report 

Daily. 

1 

Prem Pracharak . . 

Thursday. 

l 

Sanadhyap Karak 

On the 3rd and 18 th of every 

1 

Ahmedabad and Bombay Market 

month. 

i 

Daily Report 

Daily except Sundays. 

1 

Ahmedabad Samachar 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

1 

Gujarati Punch 

1 

Navajivan .. 

Fridays. 

Ahmedabad . • . . « 

Political Bhomlyo 

Thursdays. 


Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 


Handesh 

Daily. 

1 

The Daily Business Report 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

l 

Young India 

r 

Agarwal Samachar 

On Saturday. 

Ajrncr < 

Ary a Martand 

Daily. 

Jain Jagat . . 

12th and 17th of every month. 

Akola, Berar .. 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays. 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

AJigarb 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

f 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 

I 

Bharatwasi 

On 1st and 15tli of every month. 

1 

Bhavlshya 

W eckdays. 

1 

Free Press of India 


Allahabad .. ..*< 

Hindustan Review 

On first of every month. 


Leader 

Dally, except Monda>s 


Pioneer 

Dally. 


The Star 

Every Monday. 

Allahabad Xatra 

Stri Dhararn Shikshak .. 

Monthly 

Alleppey 

Travaneore Publicity Bureau 

.... 

Amraoti 

Udaya 

Mondays. 

r 

Akall te Pardesi . . 

Dally except Sundays, 


t Daily lleopar Samachar . . 

Daily. 


Dally Vakil 

Daily. 

Amritsar 

Free Press of India . . 



Punjab Press Bureau 

• • • • 


Qaumi Bard 

Daily. 

. 

Tanzeem 

Daily. 

Amroha 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

Asansol .. 

Ratnakar 

Sundays. 

bagalkot | 

Kannadlga 

Thursdays. 

Navlna Bharat 

Tuesdays. 
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Btattoni, 

Title In fall. 

Day of going to Press. 

Bagerhat 

Jagar«n 

Sundays. 

1 

Bangalore Mail 

Daily except Sundays. 

1 

Daily Post 

Datly. 

1 

Kasim-ul-Akhbar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Bangalore . . . . i 

Loka Hithaisi 

Daily. 

1 

Truth 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

L 

Veera Kesari 

Daily except Sundays. 

r 

Evening Mail 

Wednesdays and Thursdays. 


Navajeevana 

Daily except Sundays. 

Bangalore City . . .. i 

New Mysore 

On Saturdays. 

1 

Prajamitra . . 

Daily except Sundays. 

L 

Tai Nadu . . 

Daily except Sundays. 

Barisal ^ 

Barisal 

Every Monday. 

Barlsai Hitaishi 

bunaayt. 

Baroda ^ 

Jagriti 

Shree Sayaji Vljaya 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Basseln, Burma.. 

Basseln News 

Zabumingala 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Weekly. 

Beawar 

Tarun Rajasthan 

Weekly. 

The Young Rajasthan 

Every Wednesday. 

Belgaum .. 

Belgaum Samachar 

Mondays. 

Karnatak Yritta 

Every Tuesdays. 

r 

Aj 

Daily. 

i 

Awazai Khalit 

Every Wednesday 

i 

i 

Bharat Jiwan 

Brahman Maha Sammelan Pandit 

Sundays. 

Benares City . . . . <j 

Patro 

On Thursdays. 

i 

Farz Bind 

On Wednesdays. 

i 

Hindi Regan 

Thursday s. 

l 

Vamaaraina 

On Mondays and Fridays 

Berhampur, Ganjam . . ^ 

Bharati Patrika 

Dainikasha 

Daily except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Bhavnagar .. ..^ 

Jain 

. Market News 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Bhiwani 

Sandesh 

Sundays. 

BiJaDur 

Karnatak Valbhav . . . . 

Saturdays 

f 

District Gazette 

On 1st and 15th of each month. 


Kamal 

On 1st and 15th of each month. 


Mansoor 

On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of each 



month. 


Nijat 

Bi-Weekly. 

i 

Bijnor 

Risal Tapil 

Monthly. 

The Co-Operative Journal 

The Madina Newspaper . . 

Monthly. 

On 1st, 5th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 21st, 


1 

25th and 28th of every month. 

1 

Tofai Hind 

On 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th ol 

1 


each month. 

i 

Yir 

On 1st and 15th of each 

i 


month. 
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Stations* 

Title In full* 

Day of going to Press. 

fi 

Bombay Chronicle 

Dally. 

1 

Bombay Samachar 

Daily. 


Breul Co.'s Market Beport 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Catholic Examiner 

Saturdays. 


Commercial Sporting News 


1 

Cotton and Finance 

Daily Bombay Commercial Be- 

On 1st Thursday of every month 


port 

On Wednesday and Sunday. 


Daily Circular 

Daily. 


Daily Commercial News . . 

Daily. 


Daily Cotton Market Beport 

Daily except Sundays. 


Dnyana Prakasb 

East Indian Cotton Market 

Dally, except Mondays. 


Beport 

Every Friday. 


Evening News of India 

Dally. 

1 

Financial and Shipping Service. . . 



Free Press Journal 

Daily except Sundays. 


Goan World 

Monthly. 


Gujarati 

Saturdays. 


Gujarati Tfesarl . . 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Havas News Agency 


1 

Hindustan . . 

Daily, except Sundays, 

1 

Hindusthan and Prajamitra 

Daily. 

1 

Illustrated Sunday News 

Saturdays. 


Illustrated Weekly of India 

Sundays. 

i 

Imperial India Citizenship Asso- 


1 

ciation. . . 


\ 

1 

Indian Industries and Power 

On the 15th, each month 

1 

Indian Social Beformer 

Saturdays. 

1 

Indian States Journal 

Every Friday. 

i 

Indian Textile Journal 

Monthly. 

Bombay .*( 

Ismaili 

Every Saturday. 


Jam-e-Jamshed 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Kaiser-i-Hind 

Sundays. 


Khilafat Bulletin 

Saturdays. 


Khilafat Daily 



Maheshwari 

Thursday. 


Memmon Sudharak 

i Every Thursday. 


Muslim Herald 

Daily. 


i Nawft Kal . . 

Dally, except Mondays. 


Nusrat 

Daily. 


0 Amigo do Goano 

Fridays. 

• 

0 Anglo-Lasitano 

Saturdays. 


Pravat 

Daily except Wenesday. 


Hallway Times 

Fridays. 


Bashtrawani 

Every 'Wednesday. 


Bcuters Commercial 



Knshimnkb 

1st week of every month (accord* 


lng to Hindu Calendar). 


Sanj Vartaman 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Sliradhanand 

Every Friday. 


Shri Lokmanya 

Daily, except Monday. 

• 

Shrl Venkateshwar Samachar . . 

Fridays. 

i 

Times of India 

Daily. 

1 

Weekly Herald 

On Saturdays. 

( 

Young Messenger of India 

Monthly. 

Bowriugpet 

Kolar Gold Fields News .. 

| Tuesdays. 

Budaon 

Akhbar Zulqamain 

i 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 


month. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

1 

Day of going to Press. 

i 

Oaiangute(Goa).. 

A Voz do Povo 

Saturdays. 

f 

Advance 

Daily except Monday. 

1 

Alkamal 

Daily. 

1 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Daily. 

1 

Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 

Dally, except Sundays. 

1 

Asrijadid 

Dally. 

l 

l 

Bangabasi 

W ednesdays 

i 

Basumat 

Daily. 

\ 

Bengalee 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Bbagavan Gandhi 

Mondays, 

Thursdays. 


Bharata Mltra 


Business World 

Monthly. 


Capital 

Thursdays. 


Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 

• 

Commerce 

! Wednesdays. 

1 

Commercial News 

On the 10th of each month 

l 

Daily Yoti . . 

Daily except Saturday. 


Dowejadid . . 

Daily. 


Englishman 

Every Monday. 


Gandiva 

Every Friday. 


Guardian .. 

Fridays. 


Hindu Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays. 


Hindusthan 

Dally, except Sundays. 

i 

Hitabadt 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Indian Engineering 

Thursdays 

i 

Indian Finance 

Every Friday. 

i 

Indian Mirror 

Daily. 

Calcutta .. «. 

Indian News Agency 

i 

Industry 

Monthly 

1 

Inqilab-i-Zamana 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Jain Gazette 

Saturdays. 

1 

Janavani . . . . . . 

Daily. 

1 

1 

Jugabarta . . . . . . 

Every Monday. 

\ 

1 

Liberty 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Maheshwari 

Every Monday. 

1 

Market Intelligence 

Daily. 


Matwala 

Every Saturday Morning. 

I 

Mohammadi 

Last day of every Bengalee month. 

) 

Muslim Standard 

Tri-weekly. 

1 

1 

Mussalman 

Thursdays. 


Nayak 

Daily. 


Peoples Friend 

Fridays. 


Planters’ Journal and Agricul- 
turist. 

Saturdays. * 


Prakash 

Daily. 

l 

1 

Bayat Bhandu 

Beuters Commercial, Financial 

Sundays. 

I 

and Shipping Service . . 


j 

Sanjibani 

Wednesdays. 

i 

Samay 

Wednesdays. 

i 

Samyavadl 

Daily. 


Statesman 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Sultan 

Every Wednesday. 


Swatantra 

Daily. 


Swaraj 

Daily, excopt Mondays. 


Telegraph 


i 

The Handicap 

Every Friday. 
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Stations. 


Title In fall. 


Day of going to Press. 



| The Indian and Eastern Motors.... 

Monthly. 


The Lokmanya 

Daily. 


The Week 

Every Thursday. 


United Press Syndicate . . 


Calcutta — contd. _ -< 



I 

Vlshwamitra 

Daily. 

1 

V yapar 

Daily. 

1 

Young Men of India 

Monthly. 

l 

World Peace 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Alameen . . 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 

1 


Saturdays. 

1 

Kerala Sanchari 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Manorama 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Calicut <- 

Mathrubhumi 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 

I 


Thursdays. 


' Mitavadi 

Daily. 

1 

j W est Coast Reformer 

Sundays and Thursdays. 

l 

j West Coast Spectator 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

r 

| Azad 

Wednesdays. 

1 

i Daily Vartaman 



J Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 

Saturdays. 

Cawnpore . . . . ■{ 

j Paper. 


| 

| Reuter’s Telegram Company 


| 

J Limited. 


L 

■ Zamana 

25th day of every month. 

; Chandernagore 

J Probartak 

Bimonthly, 

Chindwara 

j Lokmitra 

Saturdays. 

Chlnsurah 

1 Education Gazette 

1 

Tuesdays. 

i Chittagong 

! Daily Jyoti 

Wednesdays. 

r 

| Cochin Argus 

Saturdays. 

Cochin ^ 

j Cochin NewB Agency 
! Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

L 

Sahodaran 

On Saturdays. 

Cochin Mattan cherry 

Malabar Islam 


Cocanada 

Ravi 

Thursdays . 


Commercial N »'\vs 

Daily. 

( nnnbatoro . . . . J 

Peoples Ericnd 

Oil Monday. 

r 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Ceylon Daily News 

Daily. 


Ceylonese . . 

Daily. 


Ceylon Independent 

Daily. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Daily. 


Ceylon Observer 

Daily. 


Dlnakara Prakasa 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 



and Saturdays. 

Colomho „ 

Dinamdna 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Dravida Mitran 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Gnanartha Pradipaya 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Islam Mittiran 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

i 

Lakmina 

Daily, except Sundays. 


People 

Daily. 


Sarasavi Sandareea . . . • 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Times of Ceylon 

Daily. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Oontat .. „ .« 

Nibar 

Mondays. 

Cranganore 

Dharma Kahalam 

Every Saturday. 

r 

Indian Sunday School Journal . . 

Monthly 

Cottack .. .. < 

(Jtkal Deeploa 

Fridays. 

l 

Young Utkal 

On Thursday. 

r 

Dacca Gazette 

Mondays. 

Dacca . . . { 

Dacca Prakash 

Sundava. 

l 

Janavani 

Daily. 

Dakor 

Sadhu Sarwaswa 

On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight. 

Darjeeling 

Darjeeling Times and Planters* 

Tuesdays. 


Gazette. 


r 

Ataman 

Daily. 

| 

Alkhalil 

On 3rd, 11th, 19th and 26th 

1 


of every month. 

i 

Arjun 

Daily. 

i 

Asia 

Daily. 

i 

Bhavlshya Wani 

On 25th of each month. 


Daily Chronicle 

Daily. 


Daily Hamdard 

Daily, except Fridays. 


Daily Mahabir 

Daily. 


Daily Nizam Gazette 

Daily. 

* 

Daily Paigham 

Daily. 

i 

Delhi Information Bureau 


i 

General News Agency and Book 

Daily. 


Depot. 



Hindu Sansar 

Weekdays. 

Delhi « 

Hindustan Times 

Daily. 


Indian News Agency .. 



Millat Daily 

Daily. 


National News Agency .. . . 



Parik Prakash 

Monthly. 


Rajasthan 

Thursdays. 


Reuters News Agency 



Riyasat 

Thursdays. 


Swarajya 

Daily. 


Tej 

Daily. 


The Tagat 

On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of 



every month. 


United India and Indian States. 

Every Friday. 


Watan 

Daily. 


Weekly Herald 

Every Thursday. * 


Weekly Moballig 


Deoria 

Arun 

On 1st of each month. 

r 

Karnatakavritta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays. 

Dharwar . . . . ^ 

Karm Veer 

Fridays. 

1 

Raja Hansa . . . . 

Daily. 

l 

Vijayia .. 

Daily. 

( 

Khandesh Vaibhav 

Fridays, 

Dhulia .. 



1 

Prabodh 

Saturdays. 

r 

Times of Assam 

Fridays, 

Dibrugarh .. 



1 

Jagaran 

Dally. 
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Gauhati 

Assamiya 

Saturdays. 

Gaya 

Bihar Advocate and Kayastha 
Messenger 

Sundays. 

f 

1 

Darot 

Gyanshakti 

Hind Mitar 

Jadava 

Fridays. 

Saturdays 

Saturdays. 

13th and 15th of each month. 

Gorakhpur .. 

1 

Kalyan 

Mashriq 

Motor Car 

rtwadesh 

Tar 

1st of each month. 

Fridays 

1st of each month. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Guotur 

Deshabhimani 

Daily. 

Hapur 

Vyapar 

Daily and Bi-weekly. 

Howrah 

Bisva Duta 

Daily. 

r 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

Musheer-I-Deccan . . 

Hahbare Deccan 

Sahifa-l-Bozana .. 

Dally. 

Daily except Fridays 

Dally. 

Hyderabad, Sind .. 

i 

Desh Mitra 

Hindu 

Jot 

Musaflr 

Nava Yuga 1 

Navjivan 

Prakash 

Daily. 

Daily. 

1st and 3rd Sunday 0 f every 
'* month. 

Saturdays. 

Dally except Sundays. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

1 

l 

Prcm Prachaiak 

Sind vast 

Swatantra 

Every Friday. 

Daily. 

Every Tuesday. 

Jacobabad 

Frontier Gazette . . 

Saturdays. 

r 

Jaffna . . . . <{ 

l 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian 

Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 
Vasavilan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Tuesdays. 

Saturday Mornings. 

Fortnightly 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnat) . . 

t 

. Hindu Organ 

Wednesdays. 

Jalgaon (Khandesh) 

. Pragatlk 

Weekly, 

Jamnagar 

. Jamnagar Vepar Samachar 

Daily. 

Jaramoala . . 

. Dally Beopar Patar 

Dally. 

Jbansl . . . . | 

Free India 

Sahas 

Fridays. 

1 Sundays. 

Jhansi City 

> Nyaya 

Wednesdays, 

Jorhat 

. Batori 

I 

Jubbulpore . . 

Free Press of India 

India Sunday School Journal 

Karmaveer 

Lokmat 

1 

1 .... 

I Third Thursday of every month, 
Fridays. 

1 Daily. 
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Al wahiri 

Daily, except Sundays 


Cotton Daily Market Report 

Daily. 


Daily Business Report . . 

Daily except Sundays. 


Daily Commercial News . . 

Daily. 


Daily Gazette 

Daily. 


Evening News 

Daily. 


Karachi Commercial News Paper. 

Daily. 


Kesari 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Mauji 

Daily. 

Karachi .. .. ■< 



1 

New Times 

Daily. 

1 

Pars! Sansar 

Saturdays. 

1 

Reuters Commercial, Financial 


1 

and Shipping Service. 


i 

1 

Rozana Biupar 

Daily. 


Rozana Samachar 

Daily. 


Sind Herald 

On Wednesdays. 

1 

Sind Observer 

Wednesdays and Saturdays » 

l 

Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays. 

Kara! Kudi .. { 

Ghana Vysia Ootran 

Fridays. 

Kumaran 

Wednesdays. 

Khandwa . . 

Ka ra m veer 

Saturdays. 

Khulna 

Khulna Basl 

Thursdays. 

Kolhapur City 

Vtdyavilas 

Fridays. 

r 

Malayala Manorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

1 

Malayalam Daily News 

Daily. 

Kottayam . . . . -{ 

Nazrani Deepika .. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 

| 


days. 


Powraprabha 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

r 

Kanara News 

Thursdays. 

Kurata 



V. 

Karnatak Leader 

Daily. 

Kurauli 

Utkarsh 

Last week of each month. 

r 

Akhbar-i-Am 

Dailv. 

1 

Bande Mataram 

Dally, except Sundays, 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Daily (Suudays excepted) 


Daily Bhisham 

Daily. 


Daily lnqilab 

Daily. 


Daily Karamvir 

Daily, except Tuesdays. * 


Daily Milap 

.... 


Daily Zamindar . . 



Himayat-i-lsl 

On Wednesdays. 

Lahore • 

Janrnabhumi 

Daily. 

i 

1 

Lahore News Agency 


I 

Muslim Outlook 

Dally’ 

1 

i 

N. W. Railway Union Gazette .. 

W eekly. 

1 

Pratap 

Dally. 

i 

Progressive Punjab 

1st of every month. 


Rajput Gazette 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month. 


Siyasat 

Daily, exceDt Sundays. 

1 

Sunday Times 

Sundays. 
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r 

i The People 

> 

Saturdays. 


The Weekly Narcsh 

On Saturdays. 

j 

Lahore — eontd . . . 

Tribune 

Daily, except Sundays. 

I 

Yir Bharat 

Daily except Sundays. 

1 

Watau 

Thursdays. 

t 

Weekly Azad 

On every Monday. 

r 

Aftab 

On Saturdays. 


Kadria 

On Saturdays. ‘ 

Larkana . . . . < 

Khairkhah 

Saturdays. 


Larkana Gazette . . 

Fridays. 

l 

Nawrose 

On Mondays. 

r 

Advocate 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Anand 

Thursdays. 

1 

Daily Hamdam .. 

Daily. 

i 

Haqiqat 

Daily. 

1 

Himniat 

Daily except Sundays & Holidays 

1 

Hindusthani 

Bi-weekly. 

Lucknow . . . . 

Indian Dally Telegraph . . 

Daily. 

i 

Indian Witness 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Kaukah-i-Hind 

Wednesdays. 

! 

Oudh Akhbar 

Dailv, except Sundays. 

I 

The Aina . . 

On Thursdays. 

I 

The Huque. . 

Daily. 

l 

The Observer 

On Thursdays. 

Ludhiana . . 

Matwala Weekly 

On Mondays. 

f 

Daily Coimneree . . . . . . | 

Daily. 

Lyalpur . . . . < 

Daily Market Report 

Daily. 

Weekly Tajarat ! 

On Thursdays. 

r 

Al-Mazmun 

On the first of every month. 

1 

Ananda Uodhini . . . . . . j 

Every Wednesday. 

1 

Andhra Patrika , . 

Tuesdays. 

1 

Anglo-Indian j 

Thursdays. 

! 

I 

Azad hind . . . . . . . . j 

Daily. 

1 

| 

Catholic Leader ; 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Christian Patriot . . 

Saturdays. 

1 

Daily Express 

Daily, except Sundays and Mon- 

1 

day mornings. 

| 

Daily News 

Daily. 

i 

Desabandliu 

Every Saturday. 

1 

Desabhakatan 

Daily. 


Dinavartamani 

Daily. 

Madras .. 4 1 

Dravidan . . 

Daily. 

, ! 

Hindu 

Daily. 


Hindu Nesan 

Saturdays. 


Indian Railway Journal .. 

15th of every month. 

1 

Indian Review 

Monthly. 


Jnana Jothl 

.... 


Janararthamani 

Weekdays. 


Jarida-l-Rozgar 

Saturdays. 


Justice 

Daily. 


Law Times 

Saturdays. 


Madras Mail 

Daily. „ 


Muhammadan 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

1. 

Mukhbir-i-Deccan 

Wednesdays. 
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Madras — cordd. . . 

Nyayadlplka 

New India 

Patriot 

Reuters Commercial and Shipping 
Service . . 

Scientific Press of India . . 

Shamshul Akhbar 

Standard Sporting News . . 

Swadesa Mi t ran 

Swarajya.. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Mon day J. * 

Fridays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Tamil Nadu 

The All India Racing News 

The Daily Alma-E 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Dailys except Fridays. 

Mandalay 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 

Margao (Goa) . . ^ 

A Terra 

Notidas 

Ultramar 

Wednesdays and Saturdays . 
Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattancherl 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Mehar 

Shamshir Islam . . 

On Thursdays. 

Meerut . . . . | 

Bhavishya Bani 

Roznama Qaum .. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily. 

Mbow 

Satyarth Patrika 

Thursdays. 

Mirpnrkhas . . .. 

Mirpnrkhas Gazette 

Musalman 

Wednesdays. 

Every Saturday. 

MJrpur City 

1 Khichri Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moulmeln . . 

Moulmein Advertiser 

Dally. 

Mount Road, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Musaoorie 

, Musaoorie Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

. Kerala Dheepika 

Saturdays. 

Muzaff arnagar 

. Weekly Sewak 

W eekly. 

Muzaffarpur 

Loksaugrah 

Wednesdays. 

Mymenslngh 

■ ! Charu Mihir 

Tuesdays. * 

Mysore . . . . j 

! Sadhvi 

Sampadabhyud aya 

Wealth of Mysore. . 

Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Do. 

Nabadwip 

. Nadia Prakush 

Daily. 

Kagercoll 

. Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 

f 

Nagpur . . . . 4 

1 

l 

Hitavada 

Maharashtra 

Swatantrya 

Tarun Bharat 

Young Patriot 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

On Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

NalniTal 

. Naini Tal Gazette 

Wednesdays. 
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Day of going to Press. 

Nasik 

Lokgatta 

Saturdays. 

Naushahro.. . . j 

Mata 

Shaktl 

On Wednesdays every Fortnight. 
Mondays. 

Nawabshah . . ^ 

Nawabsha Gazette 

Mukti 

On Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

f 

Free Press Bulletin 

Daily. 

New Delhi . . . . -{ 

Free Press of India 

1 

Statesman 

Daily. 

r 

i 

Dlarlo de Nolte 

Heraldo 

Daily. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Nova Goa .. .. <; 


1 

O’Debate 

Mondays. 

L 

O’ Heraldo 

Daily, except Sundays and 



holidays. 

Ootacamund . . ^ 

South of India Observer 

Nilgiri Times 

Daily issue, except Surda78. 
Wednesdays. 

Orai 

Utsah 

Thursdays- 

Palamcottah 

Varantha Yartharnanam 

Every Sal unlay. 

Pandharpur 

j Pandhari Mitra 

Sundays. 

Pangsa 

I Kangal 

Fridays. 

Panjim, Goa . . 

i O’Crente 

j 

Saturdays. 

Parur 

Uttara Tbaraka 

Saturdays. 

r 

i 

j Behar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Express 

Dally. 


| Free Press of India 


Patna . . . . j 

1 

l 

Iteehad 

Patna Times 

Searchlight 

On Mondays. 

On Saturdays. 

Saturday*. 

Pen 

Kolaba Samachar 

Fridays. 

Peshawar 

The Frontier Advocate . . 

On Mondays. 

j 

Poona .. <( 

1 

l 

Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakash 

Kesarl 

MahraUa 

Poona Star 

Sun 

War Cry 

Daily. 

Dally, except: Mondays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Every Saturday. 

Monthly. 

i 

Poona City.. .. ■{ 

l 

Dinabandhu 

ttutyagrahee 

Servant of India 

Every Thursday. 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Quadian (via Batala) . . ^ 

1 

1 

l 

Alfazal 

Alhakam 

Alfarooq 

Nur 

Review of Religions (in English.) 
Do. (in Urdu) .. 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Quetta .. .. ^ 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Hera ldDaily Bulletin. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Daily. 
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Qnilon 


Rajkot 

Rampur (Kathiawar) 


Rangoon . . 


Ratnagirl 

Rawalpindi 

Robertsonpet 
Rohri 

Satara 

batara City. 

Secunderabad 

Shahjahanpur 


Shikarpur Sind 


Sliillong 

Sbolapnr . . 

Silchar 

Simla 


Desabhimaul 

Malaysia Rajyam 

Malayan 

Kathiawar Times . . 

Lohana Hitechhu . . 

Western India Press News 
Agency. 

Saurashtra 

Barma Exchange Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser. 

Burma Sunday Times 
Chinese Daily News 


! Free Burma 
j Free Press of India 

j New Burma 
New Light of Burma 

j Rangoon Daily News 
j Rangoon Evening Post 
Rangoon Gazette . . 


i Rangoon Mail 
j ! Rangoon Times . . 

! i 

j i The Commercial News 

L i The Sun . . 


r 


Bakool 
Balvant 
Satya Shodhak 

Frontier Mail 
►Shihab 


Kolar Goldfield News 
Sirat Mustakim 


Shubha Suchaka 

Samarth 


i Prakash 

1 Hyderabad Bulletin 
Sarpunch .. 


Alhanif 

Melap 

, Message of happiness 
j Shewak 
Sidakat 

international Times 


Kalpataru . . 

[ Karmayogi 
Sbolapur Samachar 


N avajug 
Surma 


Every Saturday. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

| Wednesdays and Sundays, 
j Wednesdays. 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 


... Sunday Times Simla Edition 


Daily. 

Tri- weekly. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Thursdays. 
i Week-days. 

' Daily, except Mondays. 

! Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays A Holidays. 
Bi-weekly. 

On Tuesdays. 

On 15th of each month. 

Fridays. 

Every Sunday. 

I Wednesdays 
! Daily. 

j Daily. 

| 

| Every Monday, 
j Every Monday, 
j 1st of each month. 

Every Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

On Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Monthly. 

Sundays. 

Mondays. 
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f -Jlhaq On Saturdays. 

Alhizb . . . . , . . . I On Fridays. 

Dharamvir J Saturdays. 

Sukkur .. .. \ Rajput ... On 1st of every in on th. 

I Mansur Chakar .. .. .. ; On 1st and 15th of every month. 

1 hind Samaeliar i Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

I htnnhi .. .. j Saturdays. 

I Sukkur Gazette j 0 n Thursdays. 


Surat 

f 

i 

i 

1 

.. 

Daily Market Deport 

Deshbandhu 

Deshi Mltra 

! Gujarat 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

1 Investor lie ports Daily Quotations 

i Jain Mitra 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays 


1 

i Khan (1 wal a Circular 

Praia Pokar 

Pratap 

Samachar . . 

Surat. Akhbar 

The Hindu 

Daiiy. 

Wednesdays. 

Every Friday. 

Daily, except, Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Syihet 

•• 1 

1 .Tanasakti 

1 Parldarsaka 

On Every Tuesday. 

W eduesdays 

Tilhar 

Tinnevelly 


Tilhar Munphat 

Kalpaka 

4th, nth, ISili, and 25th, of 
every month. 

Monthly. 

Tim pur 

.. ! 
L 

Daily Bombay Telegraphic Cotton 
News . . . . 

Daily Cotton Bulletin 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Tiruvalla . . 

.. 

N awabharathi 

. Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Travail core 


The Star of India 

Every Thursday. 

Trichinopoly 


. Wednesday Review 

! Wednesdays. 

j 

Trichur 

.. 

. Lokaprakasam 

Mondays. 

Trivandrum 

f 

] 

.. .« I 

< 

I 

! 

l 

Samadarsi 

; Travancore Press Service. . 

Trivandrum Daily News.. 

! The Service 

Trivandrum Express 

Western Star 

! Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 

1 days. 

j Daily. 

j Every Tuesday, Thursday and 
| Saturday, 
i Daily, except Sundays. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
days. 

Tnticorin . . 

1 

! . Daily News 

[ ! The Daily Cotton News . . 

Daily. 

: Daily. 

Udipl 

.. 

Satyagrahi 

i Thursdays. 

Vizagapatam 

.. 

,j Andhra Advocate 

Fridays. 

Wal 

•• •< 

, Vrittasar 

Mondays. 

Wardha 

{ 

1 

Maharashtra Dharma 

1 Rajasthan Kesari 

\ Tuesdays, 
j Saturdays. 

Yeotmal .. 

.. 

. | Lokamat 

i Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance In the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- I 
dency BankB. On various later occasions the | 
matter was brought forward without result and j 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. ; 
The present scheme which has come to fruition : 
was however the result of a rapprocfwment on 1 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks: — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second , 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the I 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, j 
though by their agreements of that year they j 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business i 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though i 
the Government's power of control remained j 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
thb direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks j 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depos- 
ited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
[ market. 

! The Imperial Bank:— Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of — 

(а) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board: 

(б) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries of the Local Boards ; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 

nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, and if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 

; The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3f crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 600 
I each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
i authorised was 7£ crores in shares of Rs. 500 
each, of which Rs. 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. Ill 
crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
is Rs. 6,42,50,000 and the Balance Sheet 
of 30th June 1931 showed the Government 
balance at Rs. 15,96,88,876, other 

deposits at Rs. 66,15,34,490 and Cash 
Rs. 17,17,85,085, with a percentage of Cash to 
liabilities of 20‘68. 

Class of Business : — The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 In defining absolutely the class of business 
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in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits (or the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1621 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year's notice, provides, inter alia , for the 
following important matters: — 


(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of ono in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number* 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


(4) 

The Directorate, 


Managing Governors 

Presidents , Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards . 

Calcutta— 

It. It. Will, Esq., C.I.E., D.S.O., V.D. President. 

J. Mein Austin, Esq Vice-President. 

M. G. Stewart, Esq. . . . . . . . . . . . . Secretary. 


Bombay— 

E. J. Bunbury, Esq., M.C. 

. . President. 

H. H. Sawyer, Esq. 

Vice-President. 

J. G. Itidland, Esq. 

. . Secretary. 

Madras — 

R. C. M. Strouts, Esq. . . 

President. 

W. 0 . Wright, Esq. 

Vice-President. 

A. 0 . Bentley, Esq. 

Secretary. 

Controller of the Currency 

. . J. B. Taylor, Esq., M. A., i.e.s. 


Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, Kt., J.P., Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, K.C.I.E., Nagpur. 

Sir Itajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.c.v.o., Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble Rajah Sir S. It. M. Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., Madras. 

Manager in London. 

R. A. Gray, Esq. 


Branches. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Mandvl, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount Road, Madras. 
Abbottabad. 

Abohar (Sub-Agency.) 
Adoni. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 


Alleppey. 

Ambala. 

Arnbala Cant. 

Amraoti. 

Amritsar. 

Asansol. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

Bassein. 

Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Gan jam). 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Calicut. 

Cawnpore. 
j Ohandpore. 

1 Cbapra. 


Chittagong. 

Cocanada. 

Cochin 

Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Conjeevaram (Sub* 
Agency). 

Cuddalore. 

Cuddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga, 

Darjeeling. 

Dehra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dibrugarh, 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawab . 


1 Farrukhabad. 

| Ferozepore. 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya. 

Godhra. 

Gojra. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpalguri. 

Jamshedpur. 
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Jhansi. 

Moradabad. 

Oolacamund. 

Shillong. 

Jodhpur. 

Moulraein. 


Sholapur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Multan. 

Patna. 

Sialkot. 

Jullundur. 

Murree. 

Peshawar. 

Karachi. 

Mussoorie 

Peshawar^City. 

Simla. 

Kasur. 


Poona. 

Sitapur. 

Katni. 

Muttra. 

Poona City. 

Srinagar (Kashmir.) 

Kh&mgaon. 

Khandwa. 

Knmbakonam. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Porbandar 

Sukkur. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Purnea. 

Surat. 

Lahore. 

Mymensingh. 

Quetta. 

Telllcherry. 

Tinnevelly. 

Larkana. 

Nadiad. 

Kaipur. 

Tirupur. 

Lucknow. 

Nagpur. 

Rajahmundry. 

Trichi nopoly. 

Ludhiana. 

Naini Tal. 

Rajkot. 

Lyallpur. 

Nanded . 

Tricliur. 



Rangoon. 1 

Trivandrum. 

Madura. i 

Nandyal. 

Rangpur. 

Tuticorin. 

Mandalay. 

Naraingunge. 

Rawalpindi. 

TJjjain. 

Mangalore. 

Nasik. 

Vellore. 

Masulipatam. 

Negapatam 

Saharanpur. 

Vizagapatara. 

Meerut. 

Nellore. 

Salem. ; 

Vizianagram. 

Mirzapore. 

New Delhi. 

Sargodha. ! 

Wardha. 

Montgomery . 

Nowshera. 

Secunderabad. ! 

Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various i 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 1 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part l. ' 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters o 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(0) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for Bafe custody. 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business (9) Selling suc.h properties as may come Into 
sanctioned are : — the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of:- J 8 ^> n Transactln * a « ea W bual " c9a on 


(а) Stocks, Ac., In which a trustee is autho- 

rised by Act to invest trust moneys. 

(б) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 

ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, j 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. ■ 

( e ) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. ; 

Notes. i 

i 

(J) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
Immoveable property or documents of I 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified In a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, in e. J 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 1 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge. 1 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying i 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable I 
securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- i 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to Buch Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks' funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, 6, c. 


(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
for private constituents for bona fide personal 
needs. 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, Ac., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 

(15) Borrowing mouey In England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows : — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance 

(a) For a longer period than six months; 

(b) upon the security of stock or shares of 

the Bank ; 

(e) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immoveable pro- 
perty or document* of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30tb June 1931 was as follows : — 


Liabilities. 
Subscribed Capital 


Its. a. p. 
.. 11,25,00,000 0 0 


Capital paid up . . . . ' 

Reserve 

Public Deposits . . 

Other Deposits . . 

Loans against Securities 
per contra 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act, against 
Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased per 
contra 

Contingent Liabilities . . 

Sundries 


5.62.50.000 0 

5.42.50.000 0 
15,96,88,876 14 
66,15,34,490 12 


0 

0 


Rs. . . 94,11,72,099 2 9 


The above Balance Sheet includes. — 
Deposits in London 

Advances and Investments in London 
Cash and Balances at other Banks in London 


Assets. 

Government Securities .. 
Other authorised Secu- 
I ' rities under the Act . . i 
! Ways and Means Ad van- , 
ces to the Government 
of India 
Loans 

| Cash Credits 
Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased. . ..; 

, Foreign Bills discounted 
and purchased 
Bullion 
Dead Stock 

Liability of Consti- 
tuents for Contingent 
Liabilities per contra . . 
Sundries . . 

Balances with other 
Banks 


Cash 


Its. . . 


Rs. a. p. 
28,18,53,192 2 1 

2,59,38,568 14 4 

9,08,91 ,i 76 3 5 

30,19,11,766 0 10 

3,36,02,533 4 5 

2,27,226 13 9 

2,71,99,349 3 6 

67,50,7 50 9 6 

9,22,450 1 0 

7 o 93,87,013 4 10 

17,17,85,085 13 11 

94,11,72,099 2 9 

£ s.d. 

890,043 1 5 

933,588 1L 11 
69,935 5 9 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 


- 

| Bank 

1 of 
j Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

1 Bank 
of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

30 .Tune 
1881 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1913 :. 

247 

167 

68 

462 

1886 

329 

82 

39 

450 J 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

93 

68o 

1891 

332 

97 

53 

482 ; 

1915 .. 

i 263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 

. 225 

[ 88 

57 

370 | 

1916 .. 

! 336 

263 

I 115 

714 

1901 

187 ! 

! 90 

63 

340 ! 

1917 .. 

i 1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

1 93 

46 

325 | 

1918 ..j 

664 

549 

! 213 

1426 

1911 

198 

129 

77 

404 ! 

1919 .. 

346 

2R8 j 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

. ; 210 

155 

75 

440 | 

1920 .. 

801 

663 ! 

170 

1634 


i 



26 January 1 
i 1921. 

3 *4 

206 

138 

708 


30th June 1921 

„ 1922 

1923 
„ 1924 

„ 1925 

1926 


99 


99 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


2,220 

1,672 

1,256 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 

1,004 

796 

2,074 

1,391 

1,596 


Imperial Bank. 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below : — 


In Lakfu of Rupee*. 


- 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 4. 

1m t/cuemucr 

1896 

350 

158 

299 

1292 

14 *2 per cent. 

1901 

300 

213 

840 

1463 

14-3 

1900 

300 

279 

307 

2745 

8*3 „ 

1907 

360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 

300 

309 

325 

2801 

8*4 „ 

1909 

300 

318 

307 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 

300 

331 

839 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 

300 

340 

438 

3419 

9*6 „ 

1912 

375 

361 

426 

3578 

9*0 „ 

1918 

375 

370 

587 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 

376 

380 

501 

4002 

10*6 „ 

1916 

375 

369 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1910 

375 

358 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 

375 

303 

771 

0771 

9*3 „ 

1918 

375 

340 

804 

5097 

129 „ 

1919 

375 

355 

772 

7220 

8*8 »* 

1920 .. ..! 

375 

375 

901 

7725 

9*0 „ 

30th June (Imperial 
Bank). 

1921 . . . . i 

547 i 

371 

2220 

7010 

21-8 

1922 .. ..! 

502 

411 

1672 

0330 

18*0 

1923 .. • , 

502 

435 

1256 

7047 

18*5 „ 

1924 .. ..| 

562 

457 

2208 

7002 

20-2 „ 

1925 .. 

562 

477 

2252 

7588 

20*7 „ 

1920 .. ..! 

562 

492 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 

562 

507 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 

502 

517 

790 

7331 

8*6 

1929 

562 

527 

2074 

7233 

19*9 „ 

1930 

562 

537 

1391 

7003 

14*0 „ 

1931 

562 

542 

1596 

0015 

17*1 „ 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank : — 

In Lakhi of Ruveei. 

Bank op Bengal. 


- 


j Capital. 

1 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

31st December 

| 









1895 



200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

per cent, 

1900 



200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

130 

11 


1905 



200 

140 

187 

1204 

890 

181 

12 


1900 



200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 


1907 


i 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

400 

279 

12 


1908 



200 

105 

178 

1573 

507 

849 

13 


1909 



200 

170 

108 

1760 

615 

411 

14 


1910 



200 

1 175 

198 

1609 

514 

308 

14 


1911 



200 

180 

270 

1077 

729 

321 

14 


1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 


1913 


I 

200 

| 191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

•ft 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2100 | 

1109 

621 

! 10 

a 

M 

1915 



200 

*204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 | 

! 10 

99 

1916 



200 

•218 

274 

2143 | 

772 

768 1 

16 

•9 

1917 


’ [ j 

200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 1 

17 

ft 

1918 



200 

$189 

684 

2392 j 

894 

779 I 

17 

90 

1919 



200 

$200 

405 

8254 i 

997 

864 

17 

9 9 

1920 



200 

$210 

434 

3398 

1221 

910 J 

191 

99 


• Includes Bs. 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of Investments, 
t ,, 67 i. »* »» »» 

t „ 26 it » •• » 
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bank ov Bombay. 


— 

Capital . 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

ItttfO 



100 

61 

70 

abb 

azb 

106 

11 per cent. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

1906 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 

106 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 



100 

108 

117 

1124 

815 

210 

14 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

1916 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

15 ,, 

1917 



100 

92 

236 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

853 

184 f> 

1919 



100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 

315 

194 „ 

1920 

12 


100 

120 

349 

2748 I 

876 

298 

22 „ 


Bank of Madkas. 


1896 

• * * * 

60 

16 

45 

27b 

144 

45 

10 

per cent 

** 

1900 

• • • . 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

07 

8 

1905 


60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1906 


60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

■ 

1907 


60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1909 


60 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 

■ 

1910 


60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 


1911 


60 

52 

59 

625 

105 

104 

12 


1912 


75 

70 

75 

743 

.90 

113 

12 


1913 


i 75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 


! 75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 

ft 

1915 


' 75 j 

65 

80 

803 

250 

184 ; 

12 


1916 


j 75 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 1 

12 

M 

1917 


! 76 

50 

87 

3020 

496 

94 i 

12 

M 

1918 


: 76 

50 

102 

954 

271 

139 j 

12 

M 

1919 


75 

45 

104 

1215 

436 

175 

12 


1920 


75 

l 

45 

118 

1E79 

505 

211 ! 

18 
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30th June. 

1921 

• 547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1052 

16 per 

cent 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 


1223 

562 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

16 


1924 

562 

457 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1175 

16 

99 

1925 

562 

477 

2252 

7688 

3582 

1413 

10 

99 

1920 

562 

492 

3254 

7530 

4503 

2188 

10 


1927 . . . . : 

562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

99 

1928 

562 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 

99 

1929 . . . . 1 

562 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

10 

99 

1930 

562 

537 

1391 1 

7003 l 

1696 

2969 

10 

99 

1981 

562 

542 

1596 

6615 

1717 

3077 

12 

,, 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an acti ve 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 


tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
moans of money actually borrowed in India 
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No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in tbe aggregate 
within recent years. 


Liability oh Bills ov Exchange rib-dis- 
counted AND STILL CURRENT. 

£. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 2,395,000 
and China, Ld. 

Eastern Bank, Ld 526,000 


Total Deposits op all Exchange Banes 
secured in India. 

In Lakhs of Rupees . 


1895 




1030 

1900 




1050 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1911 




2816 

1912 




2953 

1913 




3103 

1914 




3014 

1915 




3354 

1916 




3803 

1917 




5337 

1918 




6185 

1919 




7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7519 

1922 




7338 

1922 




6844 

1924 




706 3 

1925 




7054 

1926 




7154 

1927 




6886 

1928 




7113 

1929 
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Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks* resources, bo far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists ol 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 


Homgkong and Shanghai Banking 2,938,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. . . 1,004,000 
National Bank of India, Ld. . . 2,552,000 
P. <fc O. Banking Corporation, Ld. . . 5,508,000 


14,923,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most ol them are drawn on well known flrmB 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing &9 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks arc able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. Jfc 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
j discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
I as an investment until maturity. 


The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches oitside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
tbe business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness thev actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but tbe following figures appearing In tbe 
balance sheets dated 81st December 1930 of the 
nnderroted Banks will give some idea of this. 


The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 

An Interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English “ Big Five.’* 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox & Co., by Lloyds Bank. 
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The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 31st December 1930.* — 

In Thoutandt of £. 


Name. j Capital. j Reserve, j Deposits. It f v “ h t “£ u 

Banco Nacional Ultramarine .. 454 609 3,041 8:50 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. .. .. . .| 1,640 101 29,885 13,351 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia tfei ! 

China, Ltd j 3,000 4,000 40,833 19,659 

Com ptoir National D’Esconipte de Paris j 4,166 4,479 95,946 11,328 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 1,000 i 480 5,576 4,421 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, Ltd .. 1,093 7,019 50,604 25,075 

Imperial Bank of Persia 650 670 2,895 6,336 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 15,810 10,000 364,648 173,120 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . . 1,050 1,500 13,979 8,608 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd. j 7,500 8,212 88,751 43,906 

National Bank of India, Ltd j 2,000 3,000 30,860 18,338 

National City Bank of New York .. 31,428 25,714 395,066 200,287 

Netherlands Trading Society .. . . j 6,669 3,334 36,322 16,473 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank .. 4,583 2,432 13.808 6,376 

P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 2,594 180 7,712 5,728 

Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. .. .. . 6,250 3,773 85,514 41,793 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd . .. 1.2,500 14,525 65,957 52,841 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Previous to 1906 tnere were few Banks of The first important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as that of the People s Bamr of India and the loss 
were then In existence were of comparatively of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
email importance and had their business con - 1 resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid the prindpa' being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has Bank, 
been so marked a feature in Banking withiD 

recent years, really had its origin in Bombay Since those events of ten years ago 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank confidence has been largely restored. But in 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
After that time there was a perfect stream j ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation, 
of new flotations, and although many of the new The effect of the failure of this old established 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
banking business, on the other hand a very large prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number engaged in other businesses iu addition j dealt with the situation in close association 
and can hardly be proper iy classed us Banks. with the Government of India. The Imperial 
These Banks made very great strides during j Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few years of their existence, but it Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
was generally suspected in well informed circles to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
that the business of many of the Banks was period was passed through witli little difficulty, 
of a very speculative and unsafe character Rn d 

it was a matter of no great surprise to many j During 1 923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people when it became known that some of the ' was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difficulties. Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Rupees . 


Name. 

Capital. 

Keser ve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & 





O. Banking Corporation Ltd. 

35 

44 

1,102 

681 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

30 

24 

595 

366 

Bank of India, Ltd 

100 

92 

1,311 

767 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd 

20 

16 

222 

99 

Central Bank of India, Ltd 

168 

86 

1,481 

1,040 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madias) 

12 

13 

186 

38 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 


21 

509 

232 

46 

Union Bank of India, Ltd 

39 

7 

27 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 



Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits 

The following figures appearing In the Report 

1911 


285 

126 

2529 

of the Director-General 

of Statistics 

shew the 

1912 


291 

134 

2725 

growth of the 

Capital. 

Reserve and Deposits 

1913 

, . 

231 

132 

2259 

of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 

1914 


251 

141 

1710 

in India 




1916 


281 

156 

1787 


In Lakhs of rupees. 

1916 


287 

178 

2471 


Capital . 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

1917 


303 

162 

8117 

1870 

9 

1 

18 

1918 


436 

165 

4059 

1876 

14 

2 

27 

1919 

, , 

539 

224 

5899 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1920 


887 

265 

7114 

1886 

18 

6 

94 

1921 

.. 

938 

300 

7689 

1890 

83 

17 

270 

1922 

. . 

802 

261 

616B 

1896 

63 

81 

666 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1924 


690 

380 

5260 

1906 

133 

66 

1156 

1925 


673 

386 

5449 

1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1926 

. . 

676 

408 

5968 

1908 

239 

69 

1626 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1909 

266 

87 

2049 

1928 


674 

434 

6285 

1910 

276 

100 

2566 

1929 


786 

366 

6272 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRM S (DOING BANKING B USINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. | 

London Office— Agents or ( 

Correspondents. I 

Address. 

Imperial Bank of India . . 

Other Banks <fc Kindred Firms. 

London Office 

22, Old Broad Street, E. C. 
2. 

Allahabad Bank 

f National Provincial Bank 
( P. & O. Banking Corpn. 

2, Prinoess Street. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 3 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 

Central Bank of India 

LloydB Bank 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Grindlay <fe Co 

London Office 

54, Parliament Street, 
S.W. 1. 

Karnanl Industrial Bank 

Barclays Bank 

168, Fenchurch Street, E. 
C. 3. 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

King's Branch (Calcutta) ) 

„ „ (Bombay) J 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank ., 

5, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 

Simla Bankings Industrial Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Union Bank of India 

Exchange Banks. 

Westminster Bank 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2, 

American Express Co., (Inc.' 

London Office 

62-a, Lombard Street, E. 
C 3 

9, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarino . . 

Ditto 

Bank of Taiwan 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

Ditto 

Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

and China 

Oomptoir National d’Esoompte 

Ditto 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

de Paris 

Ditto 

8-13, King William Street, 
E.C* 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Hongkong <fe Shanghai Banking 

Ditto 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Corporation 

Ditto 

9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 

Ditto 

33-36, King WilMafn Streep 
E.C. 4. 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Ditto. (Cox's Branch) . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mercantile Bank of India 

1 Ditto 

15, Graoecburch St., E.C.3. 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 

National Bank of India . . 

Ditto 

26, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

National City Bank of New York 
Nederlandsohe Handel- M a a fc- 

Ditto 

86, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

schapplj 

Nederlandsohe Indische Handels- 

National Provincial Bank 

2 Princess Street. 

bank 

London Representative . . 

Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
E.O. 2. 

P. & O. Banking Corporation . . 

London Office 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E. 0. 8. 

Sumitomo Bank 

Ditto 

67, Bishopsgate. E.C. 2. 

Thomas Cook <fe Son 

Ditto 

Berkely Street, Piccadilly. 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . 

Ditto 

7, Bishopsgate, £. C. 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 

INDIAN private bankers and shroffs. 

Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
ever thought of y and it seems likely that they a number of the bills thev already hold to the 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
able time to come. The use of the word and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
“ Shroff M to usually associated with a person extent determined in each case by the standing 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- of the shroff and the strength or the drawers. 
pecuniouB people, but this is hardly fair to the The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
people known as “shroffs*’ in banking circles, accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
real service to the business community and of which he himself may think it advisable to 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Dnder place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
present, conditions the Banks in India can never which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- very close touch with all the traders to whom 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- they grant accommodation, and past experience 
modation to more than a few of these traders has shewn that the class of business above 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
that the shroff proves of such great service, engage in. 

In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the based on the rates at which they in turn can 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation discount the bills with the BankB and neces- 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would Barily vary according to the standing of the bor* 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position rower and with the season of the year. Gene* 
as an intermediary between the trading com- rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
thing after the following manner. A shop- discount, or 1J °/ Q is a fair average rate charged 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, the competition among the shroffs for business 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

modlu°OT, e ifhe’s Battafled that ' the*' 'buslnes"^ The staoftewho en * a ? e >" c,a9B ol bualne ® 
safe. The business, as a rule, iB arranged through ab oye described are principally Marwaries and 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
the latter may probably approach about ten P ar ^ in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee being earned on by Moonims who have 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months ver y wide powers. 

is almost Invariably taken by the ehroffs in it is not known to what extent native bankers 
respect of such advances. and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 

A stage is reached however when the demands change business throughout India, but there is 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this extent. 

THE BANK RATE. 

Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own Buna Rate, and the rates were not uniform, j such advances or discounts are granted at from 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the I one-half to one per cent, over the official rate ; 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the j but this docs not always apply and in the mon- 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
against Government securities only and advances j nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 1 tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 

The following statement shows the average Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was 

onstituted : — 



Year. 

lBt Half-year. 2nd 

Half-year 

Yearly average. 

1921 


6*038 

6-106 

5*673 

1922 


7*132 

4-610 

5-821 

1923 


7-410 

4-6 

5-959 

1924 


8*05 

5*315 

6*882 

1925 


8-586 

4 701 

5 643 

1926 


5651 

4* 

4-825 

1927 


6*508 

4*956 

5*732 

1928 


6-945 

5* 456 

J 6-2 

1929 


6*878 

5*788 

] 6*333 

1930 


6*508 


.... 

1931 


6*735 

5*277 

6*892 


22 


/ r 


o 


BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSES. 

The principal Clearing Houses In India are and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
those ol Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first the cheques have been received and delivered 
two are by far the most important. Tbe the representative of each Bank advises the 
members at these places consist of the Imperial settling Bank of the difference between his 
Bank, most o/ the Exchange Banks and English total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
and any application for admission to a Clearing The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
must be proposed and seconded by two members the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the during the course of the day and the latter in 
existing members. turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places practice however all the members keep Bank 
mentioned and a representative of each member accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- final balances are settled by cheques and book 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
he may have negotiated on other members cash in any form. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakht of Rupeet. 




■ — 



— 

■ 






— 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total 

1»01 


Not 

6611 

1338 

Not 


178 

8027 



available 



available 




1902 


* . 

7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 


.. 

8762 

1464 



340 

10566 

1904 



9492 

1536 



365 

11393 

1905 



10927 

1560 



324 

12811 

1906 


.. 

10912 

1583 



400 

1289 a 

1907 


22444 

12645 

1548 

** 


630 

37167 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

33263 

1909 


19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

36801 

1910 


22238 

13652 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 


25763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

51612 

1912 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

5S01C 

1913 


33133 

! 21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

64780 

1914 


28031 

I 17696 

2127 

4989 


1315 

i 54158 

1916 


32266 

1 16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

j 56036 

1916 


48017 

24051 

2495 I 

4S53 


1603 

I 80919 

1917 


47193 

i 33655 

2339 ! 

! 4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 


74397 | 

63362 

2528 j 

6927 


2429 

139643 

1919 


90241 ; 

76250 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 


153388 

126353 

7500 i 

10779 


3120 

301140 

1921 


91672 i 

89788 

3847 | 

11875 


3579 

200761 

1922 


94426 | 

80683 

4279 ! 

12220 

9681 

3234 

210523 

1923 


89148 | 

75015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4064 

195983 

1924 


92249 

65250 

5546 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1925 


101833 1 

51944 

5716 

12493 

HU 

4il9 

191083 

1926 


95914 ! 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1927 


102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

1 5997 

3057 

179510 

1928 


108819 

54308 

6540 . 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1929 


99765 i 

79968 

5877 ; 

12160 

15429 

2718 

215917 

1930 


89313 i 

71205 

5218 1 

11483 


2550 

191862 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &C. 



Table of Wages , Income , &c. 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways In England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan 
(3a miles). Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (30 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
be suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the Inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, Involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, liaroda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal: 
(0) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Roliilkund State Rail wav and now part of 
the East Indian Railway ; (7) the Sind, 

Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of alJ the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed Interest had been met ; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22 i. to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Govern went were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient t/> meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers' ignorance of 
local conditions; the result was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166} 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 


method of construction, the Government 
secured sanction to the building of lines Dy 
dlrsot State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengai-Nagpur (1883-87) ; 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 milet . 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee. Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted the Nilgiri, the l)elhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks: 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3} per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3$ per cent, and of rebate from 
3J to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market wpre met. 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequato funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Lino Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to bo 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government in Madras, Punjab , Burma and 
Bombay. 

Hailway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 


falling in ot the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. Tbe development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Bailway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Bailway in India— the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off In receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general Increase In prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily In- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although In a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed Into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23. 

The results in succeeding years showed further 
improvements as will be seen from the following 
statements : — 


— 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenues. 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Total 

Gain 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1923-24 . . 



4,437,712 

1924-25 .. 

4,941,387 

4,635,985 

9,577,372 

1925-26 . . 

4,135,644 

2,854,930 

6,990,580 

1926-27 .. 

4,486,045 

1,108,433 

5,594,478 

1927-28 . . 

4,707,239 

3,460,000 

8,167,239 

1928-29 . . 

3,933,834 

1,9.37,895 

1 5,87i;729 

1929-30 .. 

4, '5 88,950 

1,561,650 

: 

3,027,300 


Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year. 


There was however, a definite set-back during 
1929-30 due to the general world depression 
which was accentuated in Tndia by the activities 
of the Congress Party which interfered with 
the normal flow of trade with disastrous results 
to the finances of India as well as to those of 
Indian Railways. The net gain to the Central 
Government from the works of its railways 
in the year amounted to £3,027,300 which was 
£2,829,750 less than those of 1928-29 and as the 
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contribution payable to general revenues amount- 
ed to £4,588,950 it was necessary to draw | 
£1,561,650 from the Railway Reserve fund to 
meet this charge. The results of 1930*31 liavc ! 
shown no improvement and up to 14th February ! 
1931 the gross earnings of Indian Railways 
were about, £5,2*27.500 less than those of the j 
similar period of 1929-30. The revised I 
estimate for 1930-31 presented with the Railway 
Budget estimate for 1931-32 allows for total ' 
receipts of Its. 96*75 crores. a reduction of I 
Rs. 12* 75 crores as compared with the original esti- 1 
mate, while the total charges, although Rs. 1* 5 
crores below the. original, estimate, were esti- 
mated to amount to nearly Rs. 102 crores. 
Railways were therefore fared with a loss of 
Rs. 5*12 crores in addition to which Rs. 5*74 
crores have to be found as a contribution to 
General Revenues. It will accordingly be neces- 
sary to draw Rs. 10*86 crores from the Reserve 
fund. The budget estimate for 1931-32 allows 
for total receipts of Rs. 10*25 crores and total 
charges of Rs. 101.25 crores and as the contri- 
bution to General Revenues will lx*. Rs. 5 * 36 crores 
It will be necessary to draw a further Rs. 4*15 
crores from the Reserve Fund. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to Improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five i*er cent dividend 
guaranteed at 22 d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall In was the Bast Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
In the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line: but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which tbc 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to tbe date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy- four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come Into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2.700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital oi sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway Bhows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue anl as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance tbe loss during the period when tbe 
revenue did not meet the interest charges. 


According to one estimate it should be £60 mil- 
lions. Bat even if that figure oe taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset In their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been tbe provision 
of trunk lines. But with the complefcbii of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
' broad- gauge route from Bombay to 8ind is 
[ needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
j the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cutoh 
j to any through line in his territories, has for 
! some time kept this scheme in the background, 
j The possibilities however of this construction 
! being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
i tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
I importance. Further survey work was under - 
j taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
! be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
I route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project tlmt has been 
Investigated more than once but cannot at 
present be financially justified. These worics are, 
however, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders, Tb*» 
sudden increase in tbe trade of India found tbe 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve tbe 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase tbe 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision 0 / new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee Bat 
in London, under tbe chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. Tbi* 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway, con- 
struction In India was limited only by tbe 
capacity of tbe money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to tbe Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. A 
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traffic developed, the Indian Railways out* | 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original j 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern* | 
meut and the Companies synchronised, It became j 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The | 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry'. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangement^ for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company's lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken plac-e from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board wa* 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was. 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was farther fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India n printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Anuual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which Involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State- worked systems aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the 3lst March 1929, j 


(6) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,461 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
iu India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
| the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
i do not end there. The future development of 
[ railways depends largely on the Government of 
j India and the Railway Department Is therefore 
[ called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
■ rnent, to investigate and survey new lines and 
1 to arrange for financing their construction . The 
I evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
I administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
I (1920-21) presided over by SirWilllam Acworth 
I who recommended the early appointment of a 
I Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
] for the reorganization of the Railway Depart - 
j ment and Mr. C. D. M. Bindley, formerly Agent 
! of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to he 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful eon- 
! sideration but one of the most important of his 
i recommendations namely the appointment of a 
j Financial Commissioner was considered of p&rtl- 
I cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sane- 
1 tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 1923. While in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board 
has always had available the technical advice of 
a senior Civil Engineer In Mechanical Engineer, 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. Tiie disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
It was therefore decided with effect from 
November 1st, 1922, to croate the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 
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Railway Board Reorganised, 


This object was effected by the following new 
ports which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them, 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity work carried out on 
railways and to undertake on its own the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Eailway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Railway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation t,o provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Railway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller, 

The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore consisted of f> Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, I Assistant Director, a Secre- 
tary and a Deputy Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Chief Publicity Officer and the Officers 
in the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office. The Assistant. Director of 
Statistics having been transferred t.o the office 
of the Controller of Railway Accounts. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made witli the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of .Vccounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 


on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1920 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic Interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on tiie 1st January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda A, Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
tiie Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An Important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of tiie Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of tiie work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1870. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1908 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. Tc is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work 
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The Indian Ganges, 

The standard gauge for Indi* is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After muoh deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 leet 3f inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic j 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrjing power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the met re -gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by woy 
«»f the Nizam's Hyderabad-Godaveri Rail**' , 
cannot lie long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-guage. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6" 
and 2'-0" gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of tile 2'-6" gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages oi 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question Is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not In recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
wero t however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway Contract 
on 3Ut December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated In 
the Legislative Assembly In February 1923, the 


nou-official Indian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method In 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
managment of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled In India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4f million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to ]>aying in 
3j million and If million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully resjtonsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elswhere, where State 
ownersliip has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, lias been to 
create by a statute an authority charged witli 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On 1st January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Nalni-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway w r as transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October 1925. 

On January 1st 1929 tho contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purcliase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purcliase which cost 
approximately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 
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At the end of 1029-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances.— The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1021, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afreBh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 51 percent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General in Council : — 
“ that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways: — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian StateB and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in 

fa) forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues In lean years, 

(if) depredation, 

(in) writing down and writing off capital, 

b ) the improvement of services rendered tc 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor 


row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insuffident 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways wlllbeindudedin the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.«., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways." 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced witli certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /6th 
per cent, on tne capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues Bhould exceed 3 crores, only 
trd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body, 
lliis would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-offleial members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject *to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the B. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
, ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indian ised and that the stores 
i for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
) chased through the organisation of the Indian 
- Stores Department. 
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The period has now arrived for this separation [ 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter lias been held 
in abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems.— The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 

Rates Advisory Committee. i 

The Rates Advisory Committee was const i- ! 
tuted in 1920 to investigate and make recom- j 
mendations to Government on the following i 
subjects : — f 

(1) Complaints of undue preference; i 

(2) Complaints that rates arc unreasonable j 

in themselves ; 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

t erminals ; 1 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any j 

conditions as to the packing of articles ! 
specially liable to damage in transit or 
liable to cause damage to other mer- J 
chandise ; i 

(;») Complaints in respect of conditions as to ' 
packing attached to a rate ; 

(6) Complaints that Railways do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the i 
Indian Railways Act. j 

Tile Committee reported on the following 
nine cases that had bceu referred to them < 
during 1929-30:— 

( i ) Complaint from Messrs. Chaturvedi j 
Jumna Prasad & Co., Jaunpur, in , 
regard to the rates charged for biddy 
leaves over the Bengal Nagpur, Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian ; 
Railways from Birsingpur to Jaunpur. 

(it) Complaint from Messrs. Sheo Duyal 
Ramji 'Bass, Jaunpur, agaiust the 
East, Indian Railway in connection ■ 
with the rates for salt from via Cawn- 
pore to certain stations which, it was : 
alleged, were on a higher basis than the 
corresponding rates on another line. 

(iii) Complaint from the Sri Ranga Viias i 

Ginning, Weaving and Spinning Mills, 
Coimbatore, regarding the rate charges j 
for yarn fromfcCoiinbatore to Shalimar ! 
over the South Indian, Madras and i 
Southern Mahratta and Bengal Nagpur j 
Railways which, it was alleged, con- ! 
stituted preferential treatment owing i 
to a lower rate being charged for ! 
similar traffic from Madura to Shalimar. j 

(iv) Complaint from the proprietors of a 

rice mill at Cliakulia regarding the 
alleged high rates charged over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway for rice and 
paddy to and from Chakulia. 
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(t>) Complaint from the Calicut Chamber 
of Commerce against the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway for not 
allowing for raw’ materials for the 
manufacture of manures the same 
rates as were being allowed on the 
South Indian Railway. 

(ri) Complaint from the Kalyanpur Line 
Works, Calcutta, regarding the alleged 
unreasonableness of rates over the 
East. Indian Railway for lime from 
Dahri-on-Sone to Howrah and certain 
stations on the Bengal and Nortli 
Western Railway as compared with 
the corresponding rates from certain 
competing centres on the Naini- 
Jubbulporc section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(pit) Complaint from certain sugar factory 
proprietors at Cawnporc regarding 
the rates for jagree over the Bengal 
and North Western Railway when 
consigned to stations on other railways 
via Cawnpore, the allegation being 
that the rates were unduly high. 

(mi) Complaint from certain fruit dealers 
in Calcutta regarding the minimum 
weight condition, applicable for a rate 
quoted by the East Indian Railway 
for mangoes from via Mokameli Ghat 
to Howrah, being too high to enable 
them to take advantage of the rate. 

Of these eight eases, the last mentioned was 
compromised when it came up for hearing before 
the committee. The first five were reported 
on by the committee during the year under review 
and the recommendations made by them, which 
were all in favour of the railway administrations 
concerned, were accepted by Government, 
The committee also reported on two other 
eases which had been referred to them durlug 
the previous year. These were : — 

(£) Complaint from a dealer in marble 
regarding the high rates charged from 
Bombay to stations on the South 
Indian Railway over the Great Indian 
Peninsula, Madras and Southern 
Mahratta and South Indian Railways. 

(u) Complaint from the Burlianpur Tapti 
Mill regarding the rate for pieeegoods 
from Burhanpur to Calcutta being 
higher than from Bombay to Calcutta, 
which it was alleged constituted pre- 
ferential treatment. 

The recommendations of the Committee in 
both these cases in the first in favour of the 
complainant, and in the second in favour of the 
railways concerned were accepted by Govern- 
ment. 

At the close of the year the committee had 
under investigation two out of the eight cases 
referred to them during the year and one, dealing 
with the question of the levy by the Assam 
Bengal Railway of terminal charges on loose 
jute, which had been referred to them in October 
1928. The enquiry in the latter case has been 
prolonged owing to the necessity for compiling 
detailed statistics showing the earnings from 
terminal charges and the expenditure on terminal 
facilities. 
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Inauguration of the Main Lina Elactric 
Service, G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G. I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
imperative. 

Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un- 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction. 

There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or *87 of a mile. The longest of 
these is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats. Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the latest standard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 

The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
it is believed that the G. I. P. Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrific- 
ations in the world. 

Publicity. 

The year 1929-30 marked a very considerable 
advance In the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways. The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Railway Board was inaugurated on 1st April 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appointed 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff. The office was located in Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, it being felt that, to com- 
mence with, Bombay’s position as the main 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and further more, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

For 1928 however the office was moved to 
Delhi as being more central and in closer touch 
with the Railway Board. Among some of the 
principal lines upon which it was decided to 
concentrate attention were : — 

Cinema film production and display ; 

Poster production and display ; 

Pamphlet production and display ; 

Publication of an Indian Stale Railways 
Magazine ; 

Demonstration Trains ; 

Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains ; 

Press propaganda in India; 


Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world ; 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail- 
ways of the world. 

One of the most important of these activities is 
undoubtedly the cinema film production and dis- 
play as much of this is directed towards 
encouraging primary industries and the welfare 
of agriculturists and villagers. It must te 
remembered in this connection that owing to 
the very large proportion of illiterates in India, 
the cinema is the outstanding method of 
conveying information to the masses. Each 
State Railway is provided with a travelling 
cinema projection outfit which moves 
continuously from place to place over the 
different systems and by this means the propa- 
ganda films issued from the Central Publicity 
Bureau are widely circulated. That these 
displays, which are free, are fully appreciated 
is proved by the patronage accorded to them. 

Shortly after the inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for a repre- 
sentative in England to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries arising out of the advertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out. A 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured in London in which an Indian 
State Railways Bureau was opened. It was 
soon found that separate permanent offices 
were required and these have now been obtained 
in 57, Haymarket, London, where sufficient 
accommodation is available to deal adequately 
with the many visitors who come there. With 
the opening of 4 India House’ a Branch Office 
has also been provided there, and this will deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there. In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the American tourist traffic, an Office 
has also been opened in New York and a Resi- 
dent Manager appointed there. This office 
was at first temporarily in accommodation 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, New York, but now has its own com- 
modious office in an excellent site at Delhi 
House, 38, East 57th Street, New York. 

Owing to the financial s ringency it was 
decided in 1931 to cut down the Bureau and 
bring directly under the Railway Bureau. The 
work carried out remains however unchanged 
except in scope and the film Department was 
definitely closed down. 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was Rs. 27*53 crores, of which 
Rs. 25*41 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction. Close on 1,300 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928-29, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,100 miles under construction. 

Trade review.— The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. 

Exports.— The total value of exports recorded 
was Rs. 311 crores, which meant a decline of 6 
per cent, on the corresponding figure for 1928- 
29. The outstanding feature was a decline 
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in the exports of jute, raw and manufactured. ] 
Shipments of raw jute declined from 898,000 
tons (Rs. 32 .35 crores) to 807,000 tons (Rs. 27 .17 
crores). Exports of jute manufactures also 
went down in value from Its. 56 .90 crores to 
Its. 51 .93 crores, the quantity, however, showing 
an increase of 46,000 tons over 1928-29. 
Although the cotton crop of the year was 9 per 
cent, below the previous crop, shipments of raw 
cotton sprang up from 663,000 tons to 727,000 
tons under the stimulus of lower prices, the value 
of the exports falling from Rs. 66 .25 crores to 
Rs. 65.08 crores. Exports of cotton manufac- 
tures also declined by Rs. 61 lakhs. Piecegoods 
exported during the year amounted to 133 
million yards valued at Rs. 4 .67 crores, a de- 
cline of 16 million yards in quantity and of Rs. 70 
lakhs in value in comparison with the figures 
for 3 928-29. Shipments of oilseeds also de- 
clined from 3,328,000 tons (Rs. 29.63 crores) 
to 1,195,000 tons (Rs. 26.47 crores). The 
principal item responsible for the decline under 
this head was groundnuts, exports of which 
decreased from 788,400 tons to 73 4,200 tons 
owing to a reduction of 23 per cent, in the yield 
of the year's harvest. Linseed, however, re- 
corded an increase of 91,400 tons. Exports 
of grains, pulse and flour showed a gain of 210,000 
tons owing mainly to an improvement in the 
trade in rice, exports of which recovered from 
1 .8 million tons valued at Rs. 26 .47 crores to 
2 .3 million tonH valued at Rs. 31 .51 crores. 
Shipments of wheat further receded during 


the year from 115,000 tons to 13,000 tons not- 
withstanding an increase of 9 per cent, in the 
crop outturn of 1928-29 over that of 1927-28. 
Exports of lac were also on the lower side, having 
been returned at 668,900 cwts (Rs. 6 .97 crores) 
against 743,400 cwts. (Rs. 8 .64 crores) recorded 
in 1928-29. 

Imports. — The total value of imports of 
foreign merchandise during 1929-30 amounted 
to Rs. 241 crores, a decrease of 5 per cent, on 
the figure for 1928-29. The chief decrease of 
the year were recorded under yarns and textile 
fabrics (Rs. 6 crores), metals and manufactures 
thereof (Rs. 3£ crores) and grain, pulse and 
flour (Rs. 5$ crores). 

2. The gross revenue receipts of State- 
owned railways decreased from Rs. 102-70 
crores in 1929-30, to Rs. 94-63 crores in 1930-31 
while the net receipts were less by nearly Rs. 3 
crores, being Rs. 27 .64 crores against Rs. 34 .52 
crores of the previous year. 

3. The number of passengers carried on all 
railways decreased by about 2j millions, the 
average distance each passenger travelled also 
decreased from 36 .3 miles to 35 .6 miles in 
1929-30, and 1930-31 respectively. The earnings 
from passenger traffic accordingly showed a 
decrease of Rs. 43 lakhs, (approx.) Goods traffic 
showed an increase of about 23 million tons. 
The earnings, however showed a decrease of 
Rs. 4 .44 crores chiefly under fuel, rice, metallic 
ores and other commodities. 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the last 
two years are shown in the table below : — __ 



1 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Increase 4- 


Commodity. 

Handled 
on Home 
Line. 

Earnings. 

Handled 
on Home 
Line. 

Earnings. 

Decrease — 
in Earnings. 



Tons. 

Rs. 

Tons . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) 

Fuel for public home 
& Foreign Railways. 

2,91,705 

10,22,476 

2,70,920 

9,56,956 

—65,620 

(2) 

Materials and Stores on 
Revenue account . . 

1,97,074 

3,11,567 

1,80,089 

2,88,239 

—23,328 

(3) 

Wheat 

21,736 

2,03,092 

25,817 

2,69,011 

+ 65,919 

(4) 

Rice 

57,115 

4,16,771 

51,991 

3,66,443 

—50,328 

( 0 ) 

Gram and Pulse, and 
other grains 

41,859 

3,53,457 

39,126 

3,42,003 

—11,454 

(6) 

Marble and stone 

39,274 

98,440 

37,067 

89,051 

—9,389 

(7) 

Metallic ores . . 

39,394 

1,46,948 

28,655 

92,689 

—54,259 

(8) 

Salt 

24,138 

1,96,320 

22,954 

1,86,080 

—11,240 

(9) 

Wood, wrought 

17,616 

84,818 

15,949 

74,763 

—10,055 

(10) 

Sugar 

12,913 

2,03,158 

12,680 

2,03,078 

- 80 

(ID 

Oil seeds 

42,056 

3,94,863 

41,889 

4,00,754 

+ 5,891 

(12) 

Cotton, raw, and un- 
manufactured 

14,982 

4,29,328 

13,668 

3,81,595 

—47,733 

(13) 

Jute, Raw 

16,693 

1,46,356 

15,599 

1,35,841 

—10,515 

(14) 

Fodder 

12,329 

61,204 

10,287 

50,274 

—10,930 

(15) 

Fruits and vegetables. 

15,956 

1,07,951 

15,873 

1,02,751 

—5,200 

(16) 

Iron and steel wrought. 

20,766 

2,46,228 

17,952 

2,06,827 

—39,401 

(17) 

Kerosene and petrol . . 

11,319 

1,63,795 

10,213 

1,43,963 

—19,832 

(18) 

Gur, Jagree, Molassa, 
&c 

11,292 

93,295 

11,874 

96,135 

+ 2,840 

(19) 

Tobacco 

5,537 

81,366 

4,745 

71,013 

—10,363 

(20) 

Provisions 

18,994 

2,89,032 

18,724 

2,85,920 

—3,112 

(21) 

Military stores. . 

4,813 

37,933 

4,435 

32,470 

—5,433 

(22) 

Railway materials 

68,311 

94,134 

66,325 

77,380 

—16,754 

(23) 

Live stock 

2,468 

62,557 

2,151 

52,887 

—9,670 

(24) 

Other commodities . . 

1,26,498 

10,63,789 

1,13,131 

9,75,269 

—88,520 

(25) 

Manures 

2,748 

13,651 

2,106 

10,108 

—3,543 



11,34,515 

60,68,144 

10,51,074 

62,40,095 

— *,28,049 
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Financial Results of W orking. 


Open Mileage.— The total route mileage 
on March 81st, 1981, was made upof- 

B road-gauge 20,601*73 miles 

Metre-gauge.. .. 17,440*09 „ 

Narrow-gauge . . 4,088 * 77 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided be- 
tween the three classes of railways as follows:— 

Class I 38,020*16 

Class II 3,222 *53 

Class III 1,037*90 

Class I includes all the S'-O* gauge mileage, 
14,869 miles or 87 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge, and 2,158 or 53 per cent, of the narrow- 
gauges. 

The State owned 31,489 mileB or about 75 
per eent. and directly managed 18,897 miles or 
about 45 per cent, of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year. 

During the year 1930-31, 573 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic. Of this 
mileage, 500 miles belong to Class I, and 
54 miles to Class 11 Railways. 

Additions to Equipment.— During 1930-31 
a considerable number of old carriages were 
replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 


(a) Cross Traffic Receipts 


there was an increase in third class accom- 
modation of 51,313 on the broad-gauge and 
3,571 In the metre-gauge making a total in- 
crease of 54,884. There was a decrease in goods 
wagons of 868 on the broad-gauge but an 
increase of 1,119 on the metre-gauge. 

The following table shows total figures of 
seating accommodation under the four classes: — 


Number of seats in 


Railways. 

1st. 

2nd. 

| 

Inter. 

Third. 

5'-6 # 

3'-3 J* 

24,407 

10,705 

40,180 

14,692 

66,971 

12,480 

068,977 

372,506 


Financial Results of Working. — The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1930-31 amounted to Rs. 106*62 crores as 
compared with 116*14 crores in 1929-30. These 
figures, however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows: — 

(Figures In thousands) 
1930-81 . 

Rs. 


95,09,66 


(b) Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies . - 20,36 

(c) Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Funds 1.32,21 


d) Other Miscellaneous Railway Receipts 


20,89 


Total (Receipts) 


Rs. 

(a) Working expenses (excluding depreciation) 54,38,94 

(b) Depreciation 13,06,53 

(c) Surplus profits paid to Companies 1,10,30 

(d) Land and subsidy to Companies 5,90 

(e) Interest 32,71,55 

(f) Miscellaneous Railway Expenditure . . . . 62,08 


96,83,12 


Total . . 1,02.01,90 


Net Loss 

Contribution from Railway to general revenues . . 
Amount transferred from Railway Reserve Fund 


5,18,78 

5,73,57 

10,92,35 


Financial Results of Working. 
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Alter meeting all Interest and annuity charges | 
Government therefore received a net profit of i 
4 *04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts j 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns:— 

Per cent. 

1913-14 5*01 ; 


Receipts 
per ton mile. 
Pies. 


South Australia 1928-29 
Canadian Railways 1929 


Up-to-date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919: — 

Receipts * 
perron mile. 

Pies. 

United States of America 1929 .. 5* 70 

United Kingdom 1929 .. .. 15*15 

Japan 1927*28 7*26 

Switzerland 1928 20 25 


! India 1929-30 6*14 

! In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
| figures for United States of America and India 
I arc as follows: — 

United States of America 1929. 14*78 pies 

j India 1929-30 3*28 „ 

i while in England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class is 18 pics. 

From the above It will be seen that railway 
i transportation of freight in India is one of the 
j cheaj>es-t in the world and still more so for 
| passenger traffic. 

j An examination of the latest available figures 
j of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
i out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
ways. 


United States of America 
France 

English Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


Year. 

1930 

1925 

1928 

. 1928-29 

1927 
, 1929 

f 1913-14 
I 1925-26 
i 1926-27 
l 1927-28 
[ 1928-29 
1929-30 


Operating Ratio 
74 percent. 
84-15 „ 

* 79*40 „ „ 

77*80 „ „ 

71*05 „ 

81*21 ,, „ 

51*79 „ 

62*69 „ 

62*04 „ „ 

61 * 39 „ „ 

62*77 „ „ 

65 02 „ 


Output of Railway owned Collieries- 


year 1929-30 was 819,058 as compared with 


output of railway owned collieries during ; 808,433 at the end of 1928-29. The increase in 
1929-30 was 3,184,206 tons out of a total of route mileage during the Ramc period was 812 


6,773,559 tons consumed on class I Railways. 

Number of Staff- — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of the 


miles. The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 1929 
and 1930 : — 


| | Statutory Indians. | 


! 


Grand 

Europeans. 

Mu ham- Anglo- Other 

Total. 

Hindus. 

madans. Indians. Classes. Total. 


31st March 1930 4,981 579,040 

182,349 14,647 36,716 812,752 

817,733 

13th March 1931 4,799 553,851 

172,321 14,350 35,809 776,331 

781,130 
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Local Advisorv Committees. 


Indlanisatlon. — The various Hallway Com- 
panies managing State and other Railway lines 
have followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number 

The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for 1930-31 as compared with 1929-30 - 


of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Railway concerned. 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During the year 
1930-31 the number of persons killed decreased 
by 185 as compared with the previous year. 
The number of passengers killed decreased by 
21 and of passengers injured by 89. 


Killed. 


Injured. 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

j 1929-30. 

1930-31. 

A. Passengers — 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

6 

12 

69 

140 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

349 

325 

1,040 

881 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 
cles . . 

3 


17 

16 

B. Servants — 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 
way, etc. 

33 

25 

174 

132 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

343 

282 

1,708 

1,827 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles 

62 

44 

4,014 

4,659 

C. Others — 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stocK, permanent- 
way, etc. . 

67 

71 

171 

96 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

2,481 

2,397 

774 

735 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement oi ve- 
hides 

21 

24 

87 

61 

Total . . 

3,365 

3,180 

8,054 

8,547 


Of the total number of 3,180 persons killed 1,921 
were trespassers on the line and 365 committed 
suicide. 

Local Advisory Committees— In the Annual 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each 
year to the work that is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 


committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways, except His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Railway. During 1929-30, 
the Barsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- 
sory Committee for that line. 

These committees constitute a valuable link 
between railways and their clientele. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Gills into Assam. It Is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,281 

Capital at charge .. Rb. 25,03,93,000 

Net earnings .. Us. 79,59,000 

Earnings per cent 3 * 1 8 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and waB opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was lo&sed by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,114 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 20,91,97,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. 2,05,40,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 9 ‘82 J 

Bengal-Nagpur. I 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced I 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad - 
?auge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given tor an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 
Mileage open .. 3,327 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 74,61,40,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,50,10,000 

Earnings per cent. . . 2*01 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay; Baroda and Central India 
Railway Is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but waB subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable In i880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1886 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58]. 
Mileage open . . . . 3,925 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 76,82, 5n, 000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,88,82,000 

Earnings per cent 6 36 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 


with the Railway system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said :— *• During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam - 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year bnt was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this Burvey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmeut will have sufficient Information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will he built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which It will connect. It was 
commenced os a state Railway and transferred 
In 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January 1 st, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,057 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 34,75,63,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,80,39,000 

Earnings per cent 5 -IS 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1802. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,893 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 51,08,51,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. 2,13,94,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 4*19 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Ranlganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with It. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1 st, 1925 , when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. .. 4,291 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,44,33,04,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. 7,32,86.000 

Earnings per cent 5*08 
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Chief Railways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Bailway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Tbana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Hallway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Holiilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com* 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 


these sections being 15| miles on the Bhore to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
Ghat and 01 miles on the Thul Ghat which laid between Bhurlwal and Cawnpore. The 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract , Company’s contract expired in 3889 when 
with the Government terminated and under I the Railway was purchased by the State and 

— — A UV D.SL 1 V.na ninnn kaaa mn.lraj .a a T>al1a..a 


has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway was amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from 1st 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 


an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 80th 
1925, when the State took over the management . 

Mileage open .. .. 3,700 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,19,02,62,000 i The South Indian Railway was one cf 

Net earnings . . Rs. 4,49,78,000 ! the original guaranteed railways. It was 

Earnings per cent 3*78 begun by the Great Southern India Railway 

... . _ .. . .. _ „ Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 

Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway, verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the This line has been extended and now serves 
original railways constructed as experimental the whole of the Southern India, Bouth of the 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was lor- 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract In the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 


1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famihe 
condition? in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open . . . . 3,230 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 61,39,43,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,42,60,000 

Earnings per cent 7 • 23 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhl Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotrl. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Deihi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name'of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open . . . . 6,954 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,50,16,77,000 
Net earnings .. Rs. 4,18,66,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 2,79 


ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,459 

1 Capital at charge .. Rs. 40 41,62,000 

! Net earnings .. Rs. 2,70,35,000 

j Earnings per cent. . . .. 6*69 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
; the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
I a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
j by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows : — 

Miles. 

gauge 730.77 

gauge .. .. .. 457.51 

gauge 69.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227.77 miles. 

Miles. 

5'-6" gauge 

3 , -3i' r gauge 

2'-6" gauge 


3'-3r 

2 '- 6 * 


93.00 
115.17 

19.00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting Indie and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Raines waram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex* 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannai 
Island, two points distant from each ot.hrT 
about 21 mlieB across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as ‘•Adam's Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the Band. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and , 
chains. Behind the pilcB slabs of reinforced 
con Crete will be slipped in to position , the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the tailf 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, *111 cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden In the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern* 
rnent accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the engineer- 
In -charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 180 
miles further It chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and orosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These Include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distanoe of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run Into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seaooast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribB from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until It loses Itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge Is 
insignificant but It has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there Is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
j added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate, rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani* 
pur roate. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of bills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy workand only about 4,600ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Based on tons originating. t Based on passen&ere originating, Season and vendors’ tickets are included under separate classes. 
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Worked by a Company. t Purchased by the State and amalgamated with the North Western Railway. 

$ Amalgamated with the South Indian Railway. 
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* Worked by a Company. § Worked by State Railway Agency. 

** Included with Jodhpur Railway. t Included with Dholpur State. 

(f») Although shown under Indian State Lines this is a Company’s Line guaranteed by an Indian State. 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1929 and 1930. 



1929. 

(£1 = 

1930. 

(£1-- 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 


Rs. 13.4.) 

Rs. 13.5.) 


1 

per cent. 

Coal 

£ 

6,668,591 

£ 1 
6,861,134 

£ 

192,543 

£ 

-1-2.9 

Petroleum 

4,800,448 

3,888,727 


911,721 

—18.9 

Gold 

1,542,109 

1,384,090 


158,019 

—10.2 

Lead and lead-ore (a) 

1,845,641 

1,346,051 


499,590 

—27.1 

Manganese-oro (&).. 

1,571,030 

1,200,236 


370,794 

—23.6 

Building materials 

1,121,032 

1,096,035 


24,997 

—2.2 

Salt 

844,400 

943,808 

00,408 ; 


+ 11.8 

Silver 

802,734 

571,005 


231,729 

—28.9 

Mica (c) 

784,092 

562,054 


222,038 

—28.3 

Copper-ore and matte 

483,529 

521 ,003 

37,474 


+ 7.9 

Iron-ore 

484,420 

360,928 


123,492 

—25 .5 

Tin-ore 

447,567 

337,344 


110,223 1 

—21*6 

Zinc concentrates . . 

408,958 

190,615 


218,343 

—53.3 

Tungsten-ore 

113,193 

134,065 

20,872 


+ 18.4 

Chromite 

62,818 

64,256 

1,438 


+ 2.3 

Nickel speisa 

47,670 

53,790 

6,120 

’ 18,275 

+ 12.9 

Saltpetre (c) 

71,720 

53,445 


— 25 . 5 

Ilmenite 

28,602 

32,993 

4,391 


+ 15.4 

Clays 

40,036 

28,284 


12,352 

—30.4 

Antimonial lead . . 

25,157 

26,296 

1,139 


+ 4.6 

Jadeite (c) 

36,280 

16,187 


20,093 

- -55 .4 

Refractory materials 

7,203 

15,484 

8,281 

5,367 

+ 114.9 

Steatite 

2), 033 

15,266 

.... 

—74.0 

Ruby, sapphire and spinel 

13,504 

9,715 


3,849 

—28-4 

Gypsum 

8,784 

8,408 


i 376 

—4.3 

Magnesite (d) 

9,865 

6,277 


! 3,588 

—36.3 

Diamonds 

9,485 

5,373 


4.1 12 

— 43.4 

Zircon 

10,805 

4,991 


5,814 

—53 .8 

Ochre 

4,095 

■ 3.951 


144 

—3.5 

Barytes 

1,697 

3,671 

1,974 


■i 116.3 

Fuller’s earth 

1,917 

2,395 

478 

3,909 

+ 24.9 

Bauxite 

5,399 

1 1,490 

“ '251 

—72.4 

Apatite 

15 

266 

142 

) ’—46.7 

Corundum 

304 

! 162 


Monazite 

1,800 

140 


1,660 

—92.2 

Soda 

44 

i 109 

65 

j 1,118 

+ 147.7 

Asbestos 

1,206 

88 

j 

—92.7 

Amber 

454 

I 54 

I .... 

400 

—88.1 

Agate 

597 


1 

597 


Bismuth 

23 

;■ 21 


+ 4.3 

Graphite 

87 

; ’“i3 

! ‘”*13 


Garnet 




Serpentine 

6 

! 6 


1 * " * 70 

! 2 

i 

*—94.6 

Antimony-ore 

74 

4 


Borax 

“ 

.... 

! 


Total .. 

22,328,686 

i 

! 19,750,233 

374,448 

' 2,952,901 

j —11.1 



|_ __ 

— 2,578,453 

j 

1 


(a) Excludes antimonial lead. (6) Export f.o.b. values. (c) Export values. (<J) Revised. 
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The feature which stands oat most promi- 
nently In a survey of the mineral Industries 
of India Is the fact that until recent years little j 
has been done to develop those minerals which \ 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from! 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may | 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 1 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast | 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities (or internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and Iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 


high quality of the native-made iron; the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of Industries. 


COAL. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from j Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Centra) Pro- 
tbe Bengal and Bihftr and Orissa — Gondwana vinces but there are a number of smaller 
2 oal-fleldB. Outside Bengal and Bihar and mines which have been worked at one time or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 1 another. 


Provincial production of Coal during the yearn 1021) and 1930. 


Province. 

i 

1 

1929. 

1930. 

‘1 

increase. 

Decrease. 



Tons. 

Tons . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 


322,515 

359,040 

36,525 


Baluchistan 


1 6,222 

15,894 


328 

Bengal 


5,965,104 

6,316,528 

351,124 ; 


Bihar and Orissa 


15,133,144 

15,064,425 


08,719 

Central India 


1 205,132 

193,233 

.... 

1 1 ,899 

Central Provinces . . 


| 882,331 

955,888 

73,557 


H yderabad 


j 815,875 

812,298 

! 

3,577 

Punjab 


43,136 

50,619 

7,483 i 


Kajputana 


35,275 

I 

35,123 

.... j 

152 


Total 

1 

! 23,418,734 

1 

23,803,048 

1 ! 

1 i 

| 468,989 

84,675 
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Value of Coal produced in India during the yearn and 1930. 


1 

1 

1929. 1 

1930. 


Value (£1 - 

Rs. 13-4). 

Value 

per 

ton. 

Value (£1 

Its. 13.5). 

Value 

per 

ton. 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal . J 

Bihar and Ori<sa 
Central India 

Central Provinces . . 
Hyderabad (a) 
Punjab 

Raj put ana 

Its. 

40,85,704 

1 .43,039 
2,28,49.786 
15.37,64.328 
7,88,192 
37,07,085 
35.31.253 
2.89,895 
1.99.842 

£ ! 
304,903 
10,675 
1,705.208 1 
4,012,263 
58,820 
276,648 
263,526 
21,634 
14,914 

Its. a. p. ] 
12 10 8 

8 13 1 

3 13 3 

3 8 10 

3 13 6 

4 4 3 

4 5 3 
011 6 

5 10 8 

Rs. 

38,89.492 
1,22.949 
2.49,46.910 
5,52,33,360 
7,86.754 
40, 84). 680 
30.88,5 47 I 
3,07,399 
1,60.232 

£ 

288,11 1 
9.107 
f 1,847,919 
4,091,360 
| 58,278 

302,939 
228,781 

l7, 869 

Rs. a. p. 
10 13 4 

7 11 9 

3 1 5 2 

3 10 H 

4 1 2 

4 4 6 

3 12 10 

6 1 2 

4 9 0 

Total . . 

8,93,59,124 

0,668.591 


9,26.25.323 

6,801,134 


.4 rcrufftt . . 



3 13 6 



I 3 14 0 


(a) Estimated. 


The export statistics for coal during 
1930 show a large decrease, of over 204.000 tons, 
reversing the increase in the previous year 
of over 1 00.000 tons, the total exports of coal 
and coke falling from 720,010 Ions to 401.188 
tons. 1.282 tons of the latter being coke (nee 
Table 8). The largest portion of this decrease 
in exports is due to Hongkong, which took 
only some 02.000 tons as against some 100,000 
tons in the previous year. As Itefore, the major 
portion of the exports went to Ceylon, which, 
however, took 84,000 tons less tlian during the 
previous year. Exports to the Straits Settle- 
ments (including Labium), and to the Philippine 
Islands and t.’nani showed substantial decreases. 
The only country to show any increase was tlic 
United ' Kingdom, which took 27,587 tons 
against 11 0 tons in the previous year. Other 
countries absorbed over 12,000 tons less. 

This figure of exports, although the lowest 
for the 5 years (1020 to 1030) (luring which the 
Indian Coal (hading Board luts l>een established, 
is nevertheless double those of the five years 
preceding (he establishment of this Board; 
the present fall must be regarded as a reflection 
of the bad trading conditions. 

Imports of coal and coke did not 

show during J030 a parallel fall, as they decreased 
only from 218,500 tons in 1020 to 217,020 tons 
in 1030; 18.702 tons of the latter consisted of 
coke (see Table 10). This slight fall is mainly 
the balance of a fall of some 14,000 tons in 
imports from the United Kingdom balanced by 
an increase of some, 11.000 tons from South and 
Portuguese East Africa. The total imports 
are now less than hail' those of the pre-war 
(]uinqucnnium and a comparison of pre-war 
imports and exports with the figures from 1020 
to 1030, shews tliat the depression in the Indian 
coal industry, which continued till nearly the 
end of 11)28, can no longer be looked upon as 


attributable to the competitive effect of foreign 
imported coal. 'J’be average surplus of exports 
over imports during the years 1020 to 14)30 
was, in fact, greater than the surplus during the 
pic- wa r q u i millennium . 

Labour in the Coal Mining Industry. 

The average number of persons employed 
in the coalfields during the year showed a 
moderate increase (2.5 jxt cent.) accompanying 
the small increase in production (t.fi per cent). 
The average output per jieison employed, 
therefore, showed a slight decrease to 121). 1 
tons in contrast with the advances of recent, 
years, which have been 110.5 tons for 11)25, 
rising to JI3.1 tons for 11120, 122.3 tons for 1027, 
125.5 tons for 11)28, and 130.4 tons for 1021*. 
Except, for 1020, however, the figure for 1030 
is liighcr tlian any previously recorded ; these 
higher figures are due, partly to an increased 
use of meehanieaJ coal-cutters, and partly to 
concentration of work. During the past- few 
years a large number of collieries have been 
shut down and the labour absorbed in the 
remainder; this concentration jiermits of a 
pro|>ortional reduction of the siijirrvising staff, 
resulting in a larger tonnage Jh i head. There 
was an increase in the number of deaths by 
accident from 212 in 11*21* to 227 ; the latter 
figure. Is however, better tlian the annual average 
for the quinquennium 11* 11*- 1 1)23, which was 274. 
and only slightly above the annual average for 
the quinquennium 11)24-14)28, which was 218. 
In addition, it relates to a production which 
is over 3 million tons in excess of the average 
for 1919-1023 and nearly 1.J million tons in 
excess of the average for 1924-1928. The death 
rat* was 1*2 per thousand jicrsoiis employed 
in 1930, the same as the figure for the previous 
year ; the average figure for the period 1919-1923 
Was .130, and for the period 1924-1928 was 1.10 


IRON ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 


away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European ironmaster 
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would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 in the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Batakar in Benggi. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal- bearing Bara- 
kar and RaniganI stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Ben gal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Baniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Slngh- 
bh’.m. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore in 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Burn and Buda Buru 
respectiveiy. Recent prospecting in this part of 
SInghbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, tlie extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a S. S. W. direction. At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 460 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip tor 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated by banded huematite-jaspers. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous haematite 
often lateritised at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 


into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface laterittsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of h®matite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 

The production of iron ore in India is still 
steadily on the increase ; India is now, in fact, 
the second largest producer in the British 
Empire, and yields place only to the 
"United Kingdom. Her output is of course 
still dwarfed by the production in the United 
States (over 60 million tons) and France (over 
40 million tons) ; her reserves of ore are, how- 
ever, not much less than three-quarters of the 
estimated total in the United States, and there 
is every hope that India will in the early future 
take a much more important place among 
the world’s producers of iron ore. 

In 1930, however, the prevailing depression 
was reflected in a decrease in the Indian output 
over the previous year of 23.8 per cent, amounting 
to 578,930 tons. The figures shown against 
the Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj States in the Table 
given herewith represent the production by the 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd., and the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., respectively. 
Of the total production of 1,099,485 tons shown 
against Singhbhum, 391 ,508 tons were produced 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., from their 
Naomundi mine, 241,404 tons by the Bengal 
Iron Co., Ltd., from their Pansira, Ajita and 
Maclellan mines, and 447,786 tons by the Indian 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., from their mines at Gua ; 
the remaining 18,737 tons were produced by 
another firm. The output of iron-ore in Burma 
is by the Burma Corporation Limited and is 
used as a Auxin lead smelting. 


Quantity and value of Iron-ore - produced in India during the yean 1929 and 1930. 



1929. 

1930. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

=Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

:Rs. 13.5). 

Bihar and Orissa — 
Keonjhar 

Mayurbhanj 

Sambalpur 

8inghbhum 

Burma — 

Northern Shan States . . 
Central Provinces 

Mysore 

Tons. 

187,203 

759,875 

21 

1,390,245 

46,140 

715 

44,356 

Rs. 

7,48,812 

22,79,625 

145 

31,62,727 

(a) 

1,84,560 

2,145 

1,13,222 

£ 

55,882 

170,121 

11 

236,024 

13,773 

160 

8,449 

Tons. 

24,909 

659,392 

6 

1,099,435 

33,458 

925 

31,500 

Its. 

31,136 

19,78,176 

45 

26,20,243 

(a) 

1,33,832 

2,775 

1,06,320 

£ 

2,306 

146,532 

3 

194,092 

9,913 

206 

7,876 

Total 

2,428,555 

64,91,236 

484,420 

1,849,625 

48,72,527 

360,928 


(a) Estimated. 
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In contrast to the preceding year there was 
a slight fall in the total output of iron and steel 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., at Jamshedpur. 
The production of pig-iron fell from 722,950 
tons in 1029 to 695,923 tons in 1930, but there 
were increases in the production of steel 
(including steel rails) from 410,923 tons in 1929 
to 427,035 tons in 1930. and of fcrro-man- 
ganese from 3,630 tons in 1929 to 4,576 
tons in 1930. The production of pig-iron by the 
Bengal Iron Co. fell from 196,080 tons in 1929 
to 103,929 tons in 1930 ; their output of products 
made from their pig-iron in 1930 amounted 
to 3,153 tons of sloepers and chairs, and 34,833 
tons of pipes and other castings, against 11,153 
tons and 32,445 tons, respectively, in 1929. 
The Indian Iron & Steel Co. decreased their 
production of pig-iron from 451,059 tons in 1929 


to 354,772 tons in 1930. The output of pig-iron 
by the Mysore Iron Works fell from 21,452 
tons in 1929 to 20,668 tons in 1930. The total 
production of pig-iron in India fell from 1,391,541 
tons in 1929 to 1,175,292 tens in 1930. 

Exports of Pig-iron. — With the decrease 
In tho production of pig-iron in India recorded 
above, the quantity exported fell slightly from 
548,881 tons in 1929 to 602,629 Aons in 1930. 
Japan is still the principal consumer of Indian 
pig-iron, but the proportion fell from 70 per 
cent, of the total exports in 1929 to 40 per cent, 
in 1930. The United Kingdom and the United 
States of America both took substantially 
increased amounts. There was a fail in the 
export value per ton of pig-iron from Rs. 46.7 
(£3.41) in 1929 to Rs. 41.2 (£2.05). 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
/ears ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vlzagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vlzagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and It is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

Record Output ill 1927.— Before the year 
1926, the record production of manganese in 
India took place in the year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised. In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,590,357, 
f.o.b. Indian ports; the rise in output was, 
however, accompanied by a decrease in value. 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded figure of 1,129,353 tons, accompanied 
by a rise in value to the peak figure of 
£2, 844, 237, f.o.b. Indian ports. During the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,321,201, f.o.b. Indian 
ports. In 1928, the upward tendency was not 
maintained the output falling to 978,449 tons 
valued at £2,198,895 f. o. b. Indian ports. 
In 1929, the output rose again slightly to 994,279 
tons, but tho value fell heavily to £1,571,030, 
and In 1930 the output fell substantially to 
829,946 tons with a heavy fall In value to 
£1,200,236. The decrease, totalling 164,833 tons, 
was distributed over all producing districts 
and states, except Sandur State which showed 
an increase of some 5,000 tons. One new pro- 
ducer appeared on the scene, namely Bonai State 

23 


in Biliar and Orissa, with an initial production 
of 165 tous. 

The continued fall in the price of manga- 
nese-ore from 1924 to 1930 is to be correlated 
with the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate 
of increase of the world’s production of manga- 
nese-ore was much greater tluin the rate of 
increase in the world’s production of pig-iron 
and steel. And although tliero was a fall in 
the world’s output of manganese-ore in 1928, 
there was a very large increase in 1929, greater 
than was justified by the increased production 
of iron and steel In tiiat year, and it is evident 
tliat the world’s available supplios of manganese- 
ore are now much in excess of requirements. 
Russia, by non -economic methods of exploitation 
and finance, is able to place large quantities 
of ore on the market at a price well below both 
the critical figure of 13.0 pence referred to above 
and also below any revised figure allowing for 
the fall in index figures. The large deposits 
of high-grade manganese-ore discovered near 
Postmasburg in South Africa are also being 
developed, and it may be anticipated that 
eventually South Africa will secure a substantial 
portion of tho world’s market. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in spite of the apparent 
prosperity of the Indian manganese industry 
in 1929 and 1930 as Judged from figures of 
production and export, vet by 1930 the industry 
as a whole had arrived at a stage of relative 
depression, causing many operators to ceaBe 
work. 

The present chief sources of production 
of manganese-ore are now India, Russia, the 
Gold Coast, and Brazil, whilst substantial supplies 
of ore are forthcoming from Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia. 

There is a steady consumption of mangane- 
se-ore at the works of the three principal Indian 
iron and steel companies, not only for use in the 
steel furnaces of tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and for the manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
but also for addition to the blast-furnace charge 
in the manufacture of pig-iron. The consump- 
tion of manganese-ore by the Indian iron and 
steel industry in 1930 amounted to 46,099 tons, 
I against 47,435 tons in 1929. 
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Quantity and value of Manganese-ore produced in India during 1929 and 1980. 


— 

1929. 1 

1980. 

Quantity. 

Value f.o.b. 
at Indian 
ports. 

Quantity. 

Value f.o.b. 
at Indian 
ports. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 





Bonai State 



165 

171 

Keonjhar State 

53,433 

62,338 

37,356 

38,751 

Singjhbhum 

22,698 

38,965 

11,203 

j 17,644 

Bombay — 





Belgaum 

8,666 

14,877 

2,356 

3,711 

Chhota Udaipur 

9,415 

15,888 

3,984 

5,080 

North Kanara 

6,245 

10,721 

4,500 

7,087 

Panch Mahals 

60,326 

96,693 

36,542 

67,653 

Central Provinces — 





Balaghat 

263,105 

482,359 

220,018 

370,364 

Bhandara 

166,525 

286,962 

150,133 

262,724 

Chhindwara 

29,814 

54,659 

27,170 

45,735 

Nagpur 

172,659 

316,358 

155,023 

260,955 

Madras — 





Bellary 

10,535 

9,131 

3,470 

2,646 

Cuddepah 

. . 


50 

38 

Sandur State . . 

140,604 

i*2 1,857 

145,961 

111,295 

Vizagapatam 

24,533 

23,715 

IS, 218 

11,280 

Mysore — 





Chitaldrug 

667 

611 

241 

195 

Shimoga 

38,436 

35,233 

18,283 

14,779 

Tumkur 

718 

663 

278 

222 

Total .. 

994,279 

1,571,030 

829,946 

1,200,230 


Exports, Including the quantities exported from Mormugoa in Portuguese India, fell from 904,489 
tons in 1929 to 773,026 tons in 1930. 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616,768 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The .Nizam's mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Bs. 1,61,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,446 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it wag no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earningB of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won if used 
locally for making jewellery. 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the yean 19? 9 and 1980. 


1 

1929. 


1930. 

1 

1 

Labour. 

Quantity. 

Value (£l=Rs. 13.4; 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

Rs. 13.6). 

i 

ozs. 

Rs. 

£ 

ozs. 

Rs. 

£ 


Bihar <b | 








Orissa — I 








Singhbhum. . 

30.0 

1,500 

112 

30.0 

1,50Q 

m 

10 

Burma — 


1 






Katha 

23.6 

1,420 

100 

44.8 

3,225 

239 

1 

Upper Chlnd- 

12.6 

1,102 

82 

14.8 

1,226 

91 

(a) 

wln. 








Kashmir 








Mysore 

66.8 

2,700 

201 




•• 

Punjab 

363,741.4 

2,06,67,238 

1,54 L, 586 

329,133.9 

1,86,78,704 

1,383,615 

17,312 

United Pro- 

1.9 

108 

8 

6.9 

367 

27 

34 

vinces 

3.7 

200 

15 

1.9 

100 

7 

8 

Total . . 

1 

363,869.4 

2,06,64,268 

1,542,109 

329,232.3 

1,86,85,211 

( 1,384,000 

17,365 


(a) Not available. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast, 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu bow holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 81$ niillon gallons 
in 1910 It rose to 66* million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Baron go Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,820 gallons 


which Increased to nearly 4 million gallons In 
1912. The existence of oil In Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2J and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 


The world's production of petroleum 
In 1920 amounted to nearly 160 million long 
tons, of which India contributed 0.72 per 
cent. In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 
million ton 1 ., of which the Indian proportion 
on a practically stationary production, fell to 
0.04 per cent. Tn 1928, there was another 
substantial rise in the world's production, which 
reached the figure of over 181 million tons. 
In 1929 there was another jump to over 202 
million tons, but in 1930 the world's production 
fell to about 193* million tons. Tne United 
States alone showed a fall greater than the total 
fall. Decreases were also shown by Mexico, 
Peru, Columbia, Argentina, Poland, and Japan. 
But all other producers Including India showed 
an increase In production, the most Important 
increase being shown by Russia, Roumania. 
and Persia. The United States contributed 
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63 per cent. Of the world’s supply In 1930, 
Venezuela 9.7 per cent, and Russia 9.5 per cent. 
In 1928, India contributed 0.64 per cent., 
which fell to 0.60 per cent, in 1929 and rose to 
0.62 in 1930; her position on the list of petro- 
leum producing countries fell from llth in 1929 
to 12th in 1930 her place being taken by 
Trinidad. 

Although petroleum statistics indicate that 
It is becoming more and more difficult to maintain 
the output of India (including Burma) 
at the high levels reached in 1919 and 1921, 
when peak productions of well over 305$ million 
gallons were reached, the production thereafter 
falling to 281,113,909 gallons in 1927, yet the 
production during 1928 reached the figure of 
805,943,711 gallons, in 1929 the figure of 
806,148,093 gallons and in 1930 the figure of 
311,030,108 gallons, the last totals being the high- 
est ever recorded. The increase in 1930 represents 
the balance of a very large proportionate increase 
In the production of Assam to a figure not 
previously approached, and of a small recovery 
in the output of Burma, against a very serious 
fall in the output of the Punjab. This small 
total increase in output in 1930 was accompanied 


by a large decrease in value amounting to 
Rs. 1,18,28,197 (£ 911,721) or 19 per cent. The 
increase In output recorded in 1928, 1929 and 
1930 to a higher peak, is a reflection of the 
marked increase in the output of Assam from 
1 .8 per cent, in 1916, to 6$ per cent, of the total 
in 1924 and 15 per cent, of the total output 
In 1930, which has roughly neutralised the fall 
in the output of Burma during the same period 
and this year also the heavy fall in the output 
of the Punjab. 

The Yenangyaung field of Upper Burma, 

the most highly developed field In the Indian 
Empire, again shows a small decline in output. 
In 1924, it succeeded in showing an Increase 
of nearly 6$ million gallons, but this temporary 
arrest in the inevitable decline was more than 
neutralised by a drop In 1925 of over 21$ million 
gallons. In 1926, the drop amounted to 14$ 
million gallons, in 1927 to 8$ million gallons, 
in 1928 to 1$ million gallons, 1929 to one million 
gallons and In 1930 to 2 million gallons. It is 
interesting to note that the production in 
Yenangyaung still includes oil derived from the 
old^Burmese hand-dug wells. 


Quantity and Value of Petroleum produced in India during the yearn 1929 and 1930. 



1929. 

| 1930. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

=Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity 

Vulue (£l=.Rs. 13.5) 


Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Assam — 







Budarpur 

2,036,276 

5,09,069 

37,990 

2,841,381 

7,10,345 

52,618 

Digbol 

31,497,054 

53,78,403 

401,373 

43,968,666 

75,08,043 

556,151 

Maslmpur 

6,360 

1,340 

100 

520 

130 

10 

Patharia 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3,314 

828 

61 

Burma — 







Akyab 

1,980 

914 

68 

. . 

.. 


Kyaukpyu 

15,034 

13,690 

1,022 

14,616 

13,277 

984 

Minbu 

5,815,252 

12,41,798 

92,672 

6,038,476 

8,18,752 

60,648 

Singu 

91,481,726 

1,94,39,867 

1,450,736 

95,368,470 

1,54,97,376 

1,147,954 

Thayetmyo 

746,221 

1,68,572 

11,834 

503,811 

81,869 

6,064 

Upper Chindwln 
Yenangyat (to- 

2,796,560 

2,09,742 

15,652 

2,858,096 

2,14,357 

15,879 

ol u d 1 n g 
Lanywa). 

17,600,935 

37,59,710 

280,575 

19,877,276 

40,37,572 

299,079 

Yenangyaung .. 

134,936,810 

2,88,10,684 

2,150,051 

132,893,282 

2,16,99,713 

1,607,386 

Punjab — 







Attock 

19,208,880 

47,02,220 

858,375 

7,662,200 

19,15,550 

141,893 

Total .. 

306.148,093 

6,43,26,009 

4,800,448 

311,030,108 

5,24,97,812 

3,888,727 
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Imports of Kerosene Oil into India during the yews 1029 and 1930. 



1929. 

1930. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1-- 

-Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£l=Ils. 13.5.) 

From — 

Gals. 

Us. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Russia . . 

7,877,464 

38,30,591 

285,865 

11,407,382 

56,61,482 

419,369 

Georgia 

30,197,585 

1,62,36,619 

1,211,688 

18,156,236 

1,03,48,121 

766,527 

Azerbaijan 

4,305,342 

26,90,837 

2( 0,808 

15,676,580 

75,06,223 

556,017 

Persia 

23,321,758 

1,19,18,640 

889,451 

25,964,020 

1,33,29,372 

987,361 

Straits S c ttle- 







ments (includ- 
ing Labuan) . . 

9,020,855 

47,23,576 

352,506 

3,053,601 

17,02,056 

126,078 


2,770,200 

J 5,96,922 

119,173 

1,888,338 

11,00,870 

88,213 

Borneo .. 



United States of 

23,549,133 

1,43,87,405 

1,073,691 

23,750,506 

1,50,45,779 

1,114,502 

America 




2,258,214 

11,52,880 

86,030 

8,592,127 

43,85,623 

324,861 

Other Countries.. 


Total 

103,300.553 

5,65,37,530 

4,219,218 

108,489,390 

5,91,09,526 

4,382,028 


Imports of Fuel Oils into India during the years 1920 and 1930. 



1929. 

1930. 

— 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

sRs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

---Rs. 13.5). 

From — 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Persia 

88,735,530 

1,67,17,599 

1 ,247,582 

72,703,388 

1 ,38,45,060 

1,025,560 

Straits Settlements 
(including 
Labuan). 

10,331,396 

22,13,486 

165,185 

9,571,245 

19,32,115 

143,120 

Borneo . . 

15,796,660 

31,60,037 

235,824 

24,084,140 

51,90,332 

384,469 

Other countries . 

102,444 

18,505 

1,381 

1,223,492 

4,87,815 

36,134 

Total . . 

114,966,030 

1 

2,21,09,627 

1,649,972 

107,582,265 

2,14,66,322 

1,589,283 
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Amber, Graphite end Mica. — Amber is found 
in very small quantities in Burma, Graphito 
is found in small quantities in various places 
but little progress has been mado in mining 
except in Travancore. The total output 
in 1929 was 39 tons. India has for many 
years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year L915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years. 

There was a slight fall in the declared produc- 
tion of mica from 53,231 cwts., valued at 
Rs. 20,59,759 (£198,489) in 1929 to 52,727 
tons valued at Rs. 26,68,080 (£197,703) in 1930. 
This is the highest production yet recorded, 
with the exception of that of 1918 (54,710 cwts.) 
and 1929. The output figures are incomplete, 
and a more accurate idea of the size of the 
industry Is to be obtained from the export 
figures. In the years 1928 and 1929 the 
quantity exported was more than double the 
reported production, whilst in both the years 
1920 and 1927 also the export figure was 
approximately double the reported production 
figure. In 1930 the recorded exports were, 
however, only some 57 per cent, in excess of 
the reported production. 

The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal importers 
of Indian mica, absorbed 41.7 per cent, and 
and 34.6 per cent., respectively, during 1929, 
and 28.9 per cent, and 46.4 per cent, during 
1930. Germany took 8.8 per cent, and 9.4 
per cent., respectively, of the total quantities 
exported during the years 1929 and 1930. 
The average value of the exported mica increased 
slightly from Rs. 90.5 (£6.7) per cwt. in 1929 
to Rs. 91 . 6 (£6.8) per cwt. in 1930. The exports 
fell from 116,075 cwts. In 1929 valued at £784,092 
to 82,909 cwts. valued at £562,054. This is 
the lowest total value recorded since 1 923, when 
the value of the mica exportB was £ 538,435. 

The difference between exports and production 
is generally attributed to theft from the mines. 
If this be the only explanation we must assume 
that during the three years prior to 1930 there 1ms 
been as much mica stolen as won by honest 
means. Early In 1928 a bill was Introduced 
into the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
the purpose of which was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by licensing miners 
and dealers; the bill was, however, rejected. 
In March, 1930, however, a similar bill to regulate 
the possession and transport of and trading 
in mica was passed and from the figures presented 
as analysed above it appears that this bill may 
already have produced a good effect. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — A consider- 
able Increase in the production of tin-ore in 
Burma has again to be reported for 1930, during 
which the output amounted to 4,270.9 tons 
valued at Rs. 45,64,147 (£337,344) in the preced- 
ing year. The decrease in the value per ton is, of 
oourse, due to the fall in the price of the 
metal This increase in output is mainly 


the balance of a veiy large increase from Mawchi 
in the Southern Shan States, and a smaller 
decrease In the output of Mergui. Milling 
operations were suspended at Mawchi in August 
1927 pending the installation of additional 
plant and further development. Milling was 
resumed in February 1930 and this explains 
the large increase. The figure for 1930 includes 
1,250 tons from Mawchi, calculated to be the 
proportion of tin-ore in 2,193 tons of concentrates 
derived from mixed wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite- 
ore ; these concentrates are assumed to contain 
43 per cent, of wolfram and 57 per cent, of 
cassiterite. There is no reported output of 
block tin. 

Imports of unwrought tin Increased slightly 
from 55,358 cwts. valued at Rs. 80,95,974 
(£604,177) in 1929 to 36,739 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 62,33,676 (£461,754) In 1930 ; over 96 per 
cent, of these imports came from the Straits 
Settlements. Wrought tin, to the extent 
of 423 cwts. valued at Rs. 80,661 (£2,271) was 
also imported Into India during 1930. 

In contrast with the Increases in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Bawdwin mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs. 
recorded during the previous four years, 1925 
to 1928, 1929 and 1930 were marked by decreases 
amounting to 124,211 ozs. and 226,277 ozs. 
respectively. These relatively small decreases 
in quantity were accompanied by a small fall 
of value in 1929 and a very marked fall in 1930. 
The output of silver obtained as a bye-product 
from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore showed 
a trivial Increase. 

The production of lead-ore at the Bawdwin 
mines of Burma increased from 463,972 tons 
in 1929 to 529,814 tons in 1930, but the total 
amount of metal extracted decreased from 
80,233 tons of lead (including 1,200 tons of 
antimonial load) valued at Rs. 2,50,00,613 
(£ 1,865,717) in 1929 to 79,730 tons (including 
1,700 tons of antimonial lead) valued at Rs. 
1,85,04,6 G, (£1,370,712). The quantity of 
silver extracted from the Bawdwin ores fell 
from 7,280,517 ozs. valued at Rs. 1,07,31,482 
(£800,857) in 1929 to 7,054,206 ozs. valued at 
Rs. 76,87,674 (£ 569,457) In 1930. The value 
of the lead per ton fell from Rs. 311.6 (£23.2) 
in 1929 to Rs. 232.1 (£17.2) in 1930, whilst 
the value of the silver fell from Rs. 1-7-7 (26,40tf.) 
per oz., in 1929 to Rs. 1-5-1 (19.37d.) In 1930, 
The ore reserves in the Bawdwin mine, as 
calculated at the end of June, 1930, totalled 
4,265,665 tons (against 4,140,969 tons at the 
end of June 1929) with an average composition 
of 25.5 per cent., of load, 15.3 per cent., of 
zinc, 0.88 per cent, of copper, and 20.4 ozs. 
silver per ton of lead. Included in this reserve 
are 223,000 tons of copper-ore. 

Zinc.— A monograph on zinc ores Issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. The 
production of zinc concentrates by the Burma 
Corporation, Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 58,435 tons valued at Rs. 
54,80,03 4 <£408,958) in 1929 to 57,620 tons valued 
at Rs. 25.73,309 (£190,516) in 1930. The heavy 
fall in value per ton reflects the world-wide 
depression. The exports during 1030 amounted 
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to 64,800 tons valued at Rs. 64,80,075 (£480,005) 
against 67,408 tons valued at Rs. 68,00,930 
(£507,532) In the preceding year. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. The production of diamonds in 
Central India fell from 1,627.5 carats valued 
at Rs. 1,27,101 (£9,485) In 1929 to 1,321.2 
carats valued at Rs. 72,533 (£5,373). Of this 
latter production 1,197.8 carats were produced 
in Panna State and tho remainder In Cliarkhari 
Ajaigarh and Bijawar. 

A severe decline in the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
In 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale in September, 1926. The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made good use of its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output in 1926 
exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
lakh of rupees. This encouraging result was 
effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
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of a system of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
in the Kyaungdwln mine — the only one still 
worked by European methods. 

During 1927, however, production fell in 
value by over If lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
increase in the \*Uue of the rubies. During 1928, 
there was another very large decline in value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop in the value of the sapphires produced 
as iHjforc, there was a slight Increase In the value 
of the rubies. The value of tho 1929 production 
was slightly above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
derable increase in the value of the rubieB found, 
largely balanced by another large fall in the 
value of sappldres produced. In 1930 there was 
a further substantial full In production and in 
total value, though the value per caiat of the 
sapphires produced is the highest recorded for 
many years. J udging ^rom reports in the Iianqoon 
Time * this is due to tho opening up by the Burma 
Ruby Mines, Ltd., of the new Pagoda mine at 
Rathe leading to the find of a fine sapphire of 
630 carats and a star sappldre of 293 carats. 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported. 


SALT. 

There was a slight Increase In 1930 in the total output of salt amounting to some 2,000 tons 
a very substantial increase of 128,202 tons from Aden, with a small increase from Bombay and 
Sind, being largely neutralised by substantial falls in the output of Madras (79,452 tons) and 
Northern India (50,395) and a slight fall In Burma. Imports of salt into India increased substantially 
by 81,000 tons, the major portion of the increase being duo to Italian East Africa, with smaller 
increases from Germany, Egypt and Spain. Decreases were shown by the United Kingdom and Aden. 


Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1929 and 1930. 


— 

1929. 

1980. 

Quantity. 

Value (£l=Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

=Rs. 13.5). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Aden 

246,243 

17,03,958 

127,161 

374,445 

42,69,192 

316,236 

Bombay and Sind. 

509,884 

29,79,094 

222,320 

51H.376 

25,75,400 

190,770 

Burma 

23,825 

6,41,092 

47,843 

19,223 

3,11,458 

23,071 

Gwalior (a) 

21 

1,031 

77 

25 

1,115 

83 

Madras 

421,208 

24,86,220 

185,539 

341,756 

19,53,961 

144,738 

Northern India .. 

507,918 

35,03,570 

261,460 

457,523 

36,30,283 

268,910 

Total .. 

1,709,099 

1,13,14,906 

841,400 

1,711,348 

1,27,41,409 

943,808 


(a) Figures relate to official years 1929-30 and 1980-31 « 
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Imports of Salt into India during the years 1929 and 1930. 



1929. 

1930. 


Quantity. 

Value (£l=Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

:Rs. 13-5.) 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

From — 







United Kingdom 

72,863 

17,55,679 

131,013 

51,552 

11,19,135 

82,899 

Germany (a) .. 

60,469 

14,26,498 

106,455 

95,161 

20,75,999 

153,778 

Spain 

64,871 

11,07,026 

82,614 

71,115 

15,09,302 

111,800 

Aden and Depen- 
dencies. 

Egypt 

220,416 

104,226 

43,57,963 

21,39,687 

325,221 

159,678 

211,245 

123,512 

34,03,223 

21,36,796 

252,091 

158,28L 

Italian East 
Africa. 

Other countries 

67,030 

37,404 

11,27,672 

7,26,820 

84,155 

54,240 

123,189 

12,855 

19,08,442 

2,05,404 

141,366 

15,215 

Total 

607,277 

1,26,41,245 

943,376 

688,629 

1,23,56,301 

915,430 


(a) Revised. 


Bibliography. — Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1929 
by L. Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 


Production of Burma In 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 
Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928. 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXIV). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the 
Brokers 1 Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 6 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 


The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs. 21,800. In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business. This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year. The present value of the card is 
about Rs. 7,000. The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp ana transfer fee instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
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change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees' Authorised Securities Is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outsido the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body : it was revived in 
1922. It has ceased to function again. 

Committee of Enquiry. — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
Interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one wdio append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that Indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Publio confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an Impetus to Indian Industries, was responsible 
lor an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 

In June, 1923, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies* Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 


capital of Bs. 3 laklis divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 80th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 220, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
a little above 500. The Committee has restric- 
ted the further sale of new shares until it deems 
it necessary to revise its decision, exception 
being made in the case of a partner dissociating 
from an existing firm. Anyone intending 
to become a member is required to purchase a 
share from a member and the admission fee 
charged by the Association Is Us. 5,000. The 
oouduct of members and of business Is controlled 
by bye-laws, customs and usages being fully 
honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, si: ee there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank, transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principle 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered In India, miscellaneous Industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, eto.) Ballway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
eleots a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony. Treasurers and the 
Hony. Secretary. The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon. Office Bearers. The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases. 

The Stock Exchange has Its own building at 
7, Lyons Bange. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley JackBon, the Governor of 
Bengal. The ground floor Is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. This floor also contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members. The upper three floor* 
are tenanted by members' offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Bs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Bs. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Bs. 3,000. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce In India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers <>i 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
In Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside t hose 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
aud constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 102 J 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
In no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal mot with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 1 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chambei 
as approved by the Congress: — 

I. Tiie name of the Chamber will be “Thb 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce.” 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established are : — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary tho Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

The Articles of Association provided " There 
shall be an anuual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council In the month of 
February,’* or at some other time, and ** semi- 
annual or special meetings . . , may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . . * 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1920 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “ Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.** Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following : — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and t manufactures, flnaoct 
and all other economic subjects. 
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(6) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community ! 
and associations on all subjects i 
connected with the common good of j 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any | 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Fcdera- j 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, I 
privileges and concessions. 

( l) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects ! 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may see in to 
the Federation desirable 'either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(?) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 


merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1932 : — 

President. — Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 
Vice-President. — Mr. Nalini Ranjan S&rkar. 

Members of the Executive Committee. — Mr. G. I). 
Birla (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), 
Sir l’urshotamdas Tharkurdas, Kt., O.I.K., 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay) 
Lala Stiri Ram (Delhi Factory Owners 1 
Federation, Delhi). Mr. B. Das, M.L.A., 
(Blliar <fc Orissa Chamber of Commerce, 
Patna). Mr. Kasturbhal Lalbhai (Ahmedabad 
Millowncrs’ Association, Ahmedabad). Mr. 
M. L. Dahanukar (Maharashtra Cliamber 
of Commerce, Bombay). Mr. Fakirjee CowaB- 
jee (Buyers & Shippers Chamber Karacld). 
Mr. R. K. Shammikham Clictty, m.l.a., (Indian 
Chamber ot Commerce, Coimbatore). Mr. 
llooseinbhoy A. Lalljee, (The Indian Salt 
Association, Bombay). Mr. M. Moharaed 
Ismail Saib (Southern India Skin & Hide 
Merchants’ Association, Madras). Mr. J. C. 
Ghosc (Indian Tea Planters’ Association, 
Jalpalguri). 

Jlonorary Treasurers. — Mr. D. P. Khaitan 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta). 
Mr. It. L. Nopauy (Jute Balers’ Association, 
Calcutta). 

Co-opted Members. — Mr. M. A. Master, Bombay. 
Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.O.S.I., Bombay. 
Mr. A. L. Ojha, Calcutta. Mr. H. P. Bagaria, 
Calcutta. Rila l’adampat Singlmnia, Cawn- 
pore. Lt. P. S. Sodhbans, Lahore. 

Secretary. — Mr. D. G. Mulberkar. 

Office Address . — Phoenix Building, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

Telegraphic Address . — " Unicomind' ' 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are iu Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
co nn ected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta.*’ There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 


The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1929-30 : — 

President. — lion. Mr. I\ H. Browne (Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.) 

Vice-President. — Mr. E. C. Bcnthall (Messrs. 
Bird & Co.) . 

Committee. — Mr. Duncan Campbell (Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia A China) ; Mr. G.H. 
Colvin, O.U., C.M.G., d.s.o. (The East Indian 
Railway); Mr. T. W. Dowding (Messrs. Turner 
Morrison A Co., Ltd.); Mr. L. V. Heathcote (The 
Burmah Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. 
jf India Ltd.); Mr. J . Reid Kay (Messrs. James 
Finlay <k Co., Ltd.); Mr. J. Mein Austin (Messrs. 
Jardinc Skinner & Co.); Mr. R. A. Towlor 
(Messrs. McLeod & Co.). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. D. K. 
Cuiinison. Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. C. 
Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right ox 
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returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year are : — 

Council of State, — The Hon’ble Mr. P. H. 
Browne, O.B.E. 

Bengal Legislative Council. — Mr. G. E. Dain, 
(The Calcutta Tramways Co., Ltd.); Mr. 
H. Birkmyre (Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers) ; Mr. 
C. C. Miller (Messrs. Hoare Miller & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. C. R. Sumner (Messrs. Kilburn & Co.); Mr. 
J. Mein Austin (Messrs. .Jardine Skimer & Co.) ; 
Mr. W. C. Wordsworth (The Statesman Ltd.). 

Calcutta Port Commission. — The Hon’ble 
Mr. P.H. Brown, o.b.e. (Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co.); Mr. T.W. Dowding (Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison & Co., Ld.); Mr.C. de M. Kellock 
(Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.) ; Mr. 
J. Eeid Kav (Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. A. McD. Eddis (\Tessrs. Gladstone, Wyllie 
& Co.) ; Mr. G. W. Leeson (Messrs. Macneill 
& Co.). 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation. — Mr. J. Camp- 
bell Forrester, m.l.o. (Messrs. Smith Forrester & 
Co.) ; Mr. Geo. Morgan, c.i.K. (Messrs. Morgan, 
Walker & Co.) ; Mr. H. A. Luke (Messrs. W . 
Haworth & Co.) ; F. Roonncy (The Bengal 
Telephone Co., Ld.); Mr. N. R. Lake (Messrs. 
James Luke & Son); Mr. J. B. Ross (Messrs. 
Shaw Wallace Co.). 

Bengal Boiler Commission. — Messrs. John 
Williamson (Union Jute Mills, South) ; 
H. H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule <fe Co.) and 
B. Homton (Burn & Co., Ld.) 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum.— 
Mr. T. W. Dowding (Turner, Morrison & 
Co., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission. — Messrs. 
W. B. Utley, /um.,i.l.e., (Martin & Co.) and 
G. Y. Robertson (Union Jute Coy.’s S. Mill). 
Calcutta Improvement Trust. — Mr. Geo. Mor- 
gan, O.I.E., M.L.A. (Morgan, Walker & Co.). 
The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less Importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association* 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 


tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers* Asso- 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
nydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute Shippers* Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association, 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Sugar Importers' Association, 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance Association. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. 11. 
Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mi. C. G. 8mith)and 
six Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. 
Smyth), A. H. Mathews, G. C. G. Smyth andC. C. 
H. Bowden, J. B. F. Henfrey and B. Perry, and 
the staff at the time of the last official 
returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers' Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians ; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or Industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber ; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and Industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other things as may he conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofusfiil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil Mem- 
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ben Be. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship-owners, 
representatives of commercial, transport or 
insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1931 : — 

President.- Mr. Slieokissen Bhattcr. 

Senior Vice-President. — Mr. A. L. Ojha. 

Vice-President. — Mr. 31. L. Nopany. 

Members— Mr. G. D. Birla; Mr. D. P. Khaitan; 

Mr. Anandji Haridas ; Mr. G. L. Mehta ; 

Mr. IC. J. Purohit; Mr. Habib Mohamed ; 

Mr. N. L. Puri; Mr. H. P. Bagaria ; 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee ; Mr. Mancklal Nanavati; 

Mr. Mohanlal Lallubhai; Mr. M. C. 

Baisurana ; Mr. Kassim A. Mohamed ; Mr. 

C. S. Rangaswami ; and Mr. Radhakissan 

Chamaria. 

Secretary : Mr. M. P. Gandhi, M.A., f.r.e.S., 

F.s.s. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber : — The Calcutta Bice Merchants’ 
Association, East India Jute Association. Ltd. 
Exchange and Bullion Brokers’ Association, 
Indian Steel Agents * Association, Calcutta 


Kirana Association, Gunny Trades' Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers' Association and Jute 
Balers’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying nature 
of disputes arising in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on tne 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General. 

Chamber's representatives on — 

Calcutta Port Commissioners: Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

Bengal- Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee: 
Mr. Anandji Haridas. 

East Indian Railway Advising Committee: 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan. 

Board of Apprenticeship Training: Mr. 
1). P. Khaitan. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee: Messrs. 
Anandji Haridas, H. P. Bagaria, G. I). 
Birla, Faizulla uangjec and 1). P. Khaitan. 

Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals: Mr. Naray amlns Bajoria. 

Bengal Conciliation Panel : Messrs. D. P. 
Khaitan, Anandji Haridas and N. Rajab- 
ally. 

Chamber’s Auditors. — Messrs. S. B. Batliboi 
& Co. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. BOMBAY. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International ^Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished for the following purposes in the year 
1928;— 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely : 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(it) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 

(iii) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
Industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
ber! and 30 commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 

Office-Bearers for the Year 1932. 

President . — Sheth Kasturbhal Lalbhal, 
Ahmedabod. 

Vice-President . — Lala Shri Bam, Delhi. 

Members of the Executive Committee.— Mi. 
Walchand Hiracband (Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay). Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 


kurdas, Kt., c.t.e., m.b.e. (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry). Mr. G. 
B. Birla (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry). Mr. D. P. Khaitan 
(Indian Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta). 
Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saib, m.l.a. (Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras). Mr. 
Fakirjee Cowusjee (Buyers and Shippers, 
Chamber, Karachi). Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker 
(Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta). Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta (Bombay Bullion 
Exchange, Bombay). Mr. A. L. Ojha (Indian 
Mining Federation, Calcutta). Mr. M. A. 
Master (Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association, Bombay). Mr. B, N. Chopra 
(U. P. Cliamber of Commerce, Cawnpore). 
Baja Itatua Sheth Bhailabhal D. Amin (Baroda 
Millowners’ Association, Baroda). 

Co-opted Members of the Committee. — Mr. B. 
Das, M.L.A. (Behar & Orissa Chamber of Com- 
merce, Patna). Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Clietty, 
M.L.A (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore). 
Lala Jaswantrai Churamani (Karachi Indian 
Mercliants’ Association, Karachi ). Mr. Sushil 
Chandra Ghose, Calcutta. Lieut. P. S. Sodhbans 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore). 

Ex-officio Members of the Committee. — Mr. 
D. 8. Erulkar, London ; Mr. K. P. Mehta, London 
(Representatives of the I. N. C. on the Council 
of the International Chamber). 

Honorary Treasurer. — Mr. R. L. Nopany. 
Honorary Secretary. — Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 
Office Address . — " The Recluse”, 31, Murzban 
Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
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BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 

Chamber, as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- , 
mity among commercial men on all subjects j 
involving their common good ; to promote 1 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, aB far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fib, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 166 and the number of Associated members 
is 11. Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, 

8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 11 
insurance companies, 14 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 120 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
its. 360 and the Associate member's subscription 
is Es. 800 per annum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or “ eminent in commerce 
and manufactures," may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the role for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affaire and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President ana seven members. The 
•ommittee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 

A general meeting of the Chamber must he 


held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies : — 

The Council of State, one representative. 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1932-33 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies: — 

President. — R. R. Haddow, Esq., M.L.O. 
Vice-President. — G. L. Winterbotham, Esq., 
M.L.O. 

Committee. — Sir Ernest Jackson, Kt., O.I.E.; 
J. P. Galatti, Esq. ; A. Geddis, Esq. ; L. A. 
Halsall, Esq. ; A. McIntosh, Esq. ; J. C. 
Pender, Esq. ; G. C. Phillips, Esq. 

Secretary. — It. J. F. Suiivan, Esq. 

Asst. Secretary. — H. Royal, Esq. 
Representatives on — 

Council of State : The Hon’ble Mr. E. Miller. 
Bombay Legislative Council. — R. R. Haddow, 
Esq., M.L.O. ; G. L. Winterbotham, Esq. 

M. L.O. 

Bombay Port Trust : R. R. Haddow, Esq. ; 
E. C. Reid, Esq.; G. H. Cooke, Esq.; W. L. 
Clement, Esq. and G. L. Winterbotham, 
Esq. 

Bombay Improvements Committee : R. H. 
Parker, Esq. 

Bombay Municipal Coporation. — Alwyn Ezra, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board: 

N. S.Golder, Esq. and A. G. Gray, Esq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
R. L. Eerard, Esq. 

Persian Gulf Lights Commutes : J* C* fteed, 
Esq: 

St. George's Hospital Advisory Committee : F. 
B. Thornely, Esq. 

Governor' 8 Hospital Fund: C. N. Moberly, 
Esq., O.I.E. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee : Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation : R. P. 
Scott, Esq. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee : 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Bombay Development Department — Special 
Advisory Committee: A. M. Reith, Esq. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : Lt.-Col. 
W. T. C. Huflam, O.B.E., M.O., a.m jjij. 



Ex-Services Association : The Hon. Hr. B. 

Miller {Ex-officio). 

Bombay Seamen *s Society : R. J. F. Sullvan, 

Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 

British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg, Kt. 
Railway Advisory Committees — 

0 . 1. P. : L. A. Hals all, Esq. 

B. B. A C. I. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

Bombay Telephone Company , Ltd.: G. L. 

Winterbotham, Esq. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : F. G. 

Travers, Esq. ; L. A. Halsall, Esq. ; J. 

F. Macdonell, Eqs.; E. Miller, Esq., M.L.C.; 

A. Achallmbari, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board : 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Miller. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions pei- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for tills have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
Is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
darks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House aDd have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
Wo other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One Bhows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to groy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other suDdrv goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pac- 
kages of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants. 

The " Weekly Return*' issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
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A return of 4 * Current Quotations *' is issued 
once s week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank ana Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. *he certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 

(a) The date, hour and place of measurement; 
(ft) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

(rf) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of paokages ; 
(J) the marks ; 

(?) the measurement, and in the case of 
goods shipped by boats; 

(A) the registered number of the boat; 

(i) the name of the tlndal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon. 

Head Office located in Calcutta for 1931. 

Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Millowners* Association, Bombay, was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Millowners and user- 
of steam water and/or electric powes 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(ft) To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of Its members. 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and 
to colled, classify and circulate Informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of Its members. 

Any individual partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more preBS or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power Is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Be. 60 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 
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The membership of the Association in 1932 
numbers 89. 

The following is the Committee for 1932 : — 

H. P. Mody, Esq., m.l.a., {Chairman), Ahmed 

F. Currimbhoy, Esq., {By. Chairman), 
Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., O.I.E., The Hon'blo 
Sir Dlnshaw E. Wacha, Kt., Sir Munmo- 
hands Itamji, Kt., Sir Cusrow Wadia, Kt., 

G. I.E., T. V. Baddeley, Esq., F. E. Dinshaw, 
Esq., A. Gcddis, Esq., H. H. Lakin,Esq., 
Lalji Naranji, Esq., H. P. Milne, Esq., 
Jehanglr B. Petit, Esq., m.l.c., Katansi 
D. Morarji, Esq., Albert Raymond, Esq., 
N. B. Saklatvala, Esq., C.I.E., S.D. 
Saklatvala, Esq., H. H, Sawyer, Esq., 
F. Stones, Esq., O.B.E., Madhavji D. Thac- 
kersey, Esq., and T. Maloney, Esq., 
{Secretary) . 

The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies : — 

Legislative Assembly : Mr. H. P. Mody, 
WJ..A. 

Bombay Legislative Council: Mr. J. B. 
Petit. 

Bombay Tort Trust : Mr. A. Geddis. 

City of Bombay Improvement Trust : Mr. 
A. F. Currimbhoy. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr. 
Jehangir B. Petit and Mr. V. N. 
Chandavarkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Messrs. J; D. Pember and W. A. Suther- 
land. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham Colleqe of 

Commerce and Economics : Mr. T. V. 
Baddeley. 

Central Cotton Committee : Mr. S. D. Saklat- 
vala. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com • 
mittee: Mr. Jehangir B. Petit. 

Q. I. P. Railway Advisory Committee : Mr. 

A. Geddis. 

B. B. & C. T. Railway Advisory Commutes: 
Mr. H. P. Mody. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Mr. H. P. 
Mody, 

University of Bombay : Mr. Jehangir 

B. Petit. 

Royal Institute of Science: Mr.H. P. Mody. 
The Office of the Association is located at 
2nd Ploor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the telephone number is 25350. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 80th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located it> 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or other- 


wise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; ( b ) the Insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to fire, 
lightning, etc. ; and (e) to reinsure or 
in any way provide for or against the 
liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by the Company and generally to 
effect and obtain re-insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 60 members on 
1st October, 1931. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of tho Mutual, provided "their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners’ Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are : — 

The Hon'blo Sir Munmohandas Ramji, 
Kt. ^Chairman), Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.K., 
O.I.E., Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., Ratansi 
D. Morar.ii, Esq., C. N. Wadia, Esq., 
O.I.E., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., A. Geddis, 
Esq., G. M. Rose, Esq., F. Stones, Ksq 
O B.E., and B. K. Mantri.Esq., B.A., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Secretary of the Association. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants. 

(ft) To secure organised action on ail subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and in- 
directly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the pro- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 

(e) To take all steps which may be necessary 

for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the business community 
in all respects. 

( 0 To make representations to Local, Central 
or Imperial authorities, Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship- 
ping, banking or insurance. 
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(ff) To undertake by arbitration tbe settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect of 
disputes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

( i ) To undertake special enquiries and action 

for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
as may be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

( k ) And generally to do all that may be 

necessary in the interests of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly. 

There are three classes of members: — 

(l) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary, 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members : — 

(a)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Its. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Us. 100 
per year. 

(5) — Mofussil members who will iiave to 
pay Us. 25 as annual subscription. 

(c) — Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 as annual subscription. 

Admission Fee .—All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 5,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary members : — Gentlemen dis- 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 
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Any Indian gentleman. Arm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of Joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber:— 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member). 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which is a member). 

The Bombay Rice Mercharts’ Association. 

The Bombay Yam. Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants' 
Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants' Association. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 
liombay. 

The Bombay G/aln Dealers* Association, 
Bombay. 

Tho Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants' 

Association, Bombay. 

Bombay Chemists and Druggists' Association, 
Bombay. 

Tho Bombay Don Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Aeruted- water Requisites 
Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Hosiery Merchants’ Association. 

The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. 

The Indian National Steamship Owners* 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.* Association. 

Under the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber lias the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on tho Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber ulso has the right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the year 1982 : — 

Managing Committee foe the Yeae 1932. 

President— Mr. Behrara N. Karanjia. 

Vice-President. — Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Members. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.c.s.i. 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahlm, Bart. 

Mr. Dawood Habib Ismail. 

Mr. Dldrajlal 0. Modi. 

Mr. E. R. Hirji-Behedin. 

Mr. Fakirmahoniod C. L. Sajan. 

Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas Morarjl. 

Mr. Hooselnbhoy A. Lailjee. 

Mr. H. P. Mody. 

Mr. Jat A. D. Naorojl. 

Mr. J. C. Setftlvad. 

Prof. Kushak T. Shah. 

Mr. Lalji NaranJI. 

Mr. Mathuradas Vissonji Khimji. 

Mr. M. C. Ghla. 

Mr. N. M. Muzumdar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas, Kt., if.B.B. 

Mr. Purshotam Ji vandas. 

Mr. Sberif Dewji Canjl. 
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Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawalls. 

Prof. Bohrab R. Davar, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Walchand Hlrachand. 

Co-opted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Jr.), K.c.s.l., M.L.A. 
Mr. Hargovandas B. Kotak 
Mr. Sarabhai Prataprai. 

Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association. (Mr. 

Matharadas Can 11 Matani). 

Bombay Qrain Merchants’ Association. 

(Mr. Yelji Lakhamsey Napoo). 

The Indian Insurance Companies Association. 

(Mr. K. S. Ramachandra Iyer.) 

Bombay Yarn, Copper & Brass Native 
Merchants* Association. (Mr. Sankalchand 
G. Shah. 

The Sugar Merchants' Association. (Mr. 

Jagjivan Ujamshi Mulji.) 

The Seeds Traders' Association. (Mr. Ratilal 
M. Gandhi.) 

Bombay Coal Merchants’ Association. 

(Mr. Thakorelal H. Vakil.) 

The Swadeshi Market Committee. (Mr. 
Mangaldas B. Mehta.) 

Ex-ofetoio. 

Mr. Vithaldas KanjI (Bombay Port Trust 
and Bombay Municipality.) 

Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Govindji (Bombay 
Port Trust.) 

Mr. Lakhinidas R. Tairsee (Bombay Port 
Trust.) 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta (The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee.) 

Mr. Nagindas T. Master (Bombay University.) 
The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o.b.e. 

(G. I. P. Railway Advisory Committee.) 
Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil (Royal Institute of 
Science Advisory Committee.) 

Mr. M. A. Master (Governing Body of the 
I. M. M. T. S. ‘ Dufferin') 

Mr. Kesha vprasad C. Desai. (Bombay 
Improvement Committee.) 

Mr. J. K. Mehta (Secretary). 

The following are the Chamber’s representa- 
tives on various public bodies : — 

Indian Legislative Assembly : Sir Purshotam- 
daB Thakurdas, Kt., O.I.E., m.b.e. 

Bombay Legislative Council : Mr. Lalji 
Naranji. 

Chamber’s Representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port : Mr. Lakhmi- 
das Raowji Tairsee, Mr. Vithaldas Kanji, 
Mr. Vitlialdas D. Govindji. 

Chamber’s Representative on the Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation : Mr. Vithaldas Kanji. 

MAHARASHTRA CHAfl 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
Industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
Information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber, 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnaglri, Kolaba, 


Chamber's Representative on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment : Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Chamber’s Representative on the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee : Mr. Chunilal D. Mehta. 
Chamber’s Representative on the Senate of 
the Bombay University : Mr. Nagindas P. 
Master. 

Secretary : Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 

AsHt. Secretary : Mr. A. C. Ramallngam. 
Chamber’s Solicitors: Messrs. Captain and 
Vaidya, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The Chamber’s Anglo-Gujarati Quarterly 
Journal is published in Bombay July, October, 
January and April. 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows:— 
(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof: (ft) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade; (c) to col- 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
visable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
( d ) to hear and decide disputes that may be re- 
ferred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year : — 

Chairman — Sir Manmohandas Ramji, Kt., J.P. 
Deputy Chairman. — Mr. Harjivan Valji. 
Secretary. — Mr. Maganlal Harjivandas Gandhi, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Ron. Treasurer. — Mr. Jethabhal Kalian]!. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” 
It is an Influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follows: — 

Chairman. — Mr. Veljl Lakhamsl, B.A., LL.B. 
Vice-Chairman. — Mr. Ratansi Hlrjl. 

Bony. Secretary. — Mr. Jadavji Vasanjl. 
Secretary. — Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, B.A., 
LL.B. 

The address of the Association is 262, WasjW 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay. 

BER OF COMMERCE. 

Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts. 

President: Mr. Walchand Hlrachand Doshi, 
O.I.*.,J.P. 

Vice-Presidents : Messrs. R. B. Hanmantram 
Ramnath and M. L. Dahanukar. 

Secretary : — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate Bom* 
hay. 
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KARACHI. ~ 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen Interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.'* All new members joining the 
Chamber pay its. 750 entrance tee and the 
monthly subscription is Us. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber's periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Its. 7-8-0 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North Western Bail way 
Advisory Committee, Karachi. There were 7U 
members of the Chamber in September 1031. 
The following were the officers in 1031 : — 

Chairman'. Mr. H, S. Bigg-Wither, o.b.e., 
Burma-Shell Oil Storago and Distributing 
Co. of India Ltd. 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. J. R. N. Graham, v.o., 
Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd. 

Members of Committee : Messrs. J. R. AfTel- 
tranger, Volkart Brothers ; C. C. Breroton, 
The North Western Railway ; H. Macfarlanc, 
Strauss <& Co., Ltd. ; A S. Micrulachi, Kalli 
Brothers, Limited ; G. H. Raschen, Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell <fe Co., Ltd. ; W. Statin m, 
Steiners, Ltd. ; A. N. Warrack, The Charter- 
ed Bank of India, Australia & China; 
W. D. Young, Couper & Young. 


Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council: Mr. 3. Humphrey, o.b.b. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust: 
Messrs. H. S. Bigg-Wither, O. B. E., J. R. 
N. Graham, V.O., G.H. Rashen, A. S. Micru- 
lachi, O.B.B. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality : 
Mr. C. F. Laborde and Mr. R. Sumner. 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee , Karachi : Messrs. 
G. M. Raschen and R. S. Backhouse. 

Secretary and Public Measurer: Mr. Alan 
Duguid, A.F.O. 

Tho following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Oomirtittee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom «f the trade 
or of tho l'ort of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the rattle monts of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a niomber have agreed to refer 
vlisputes to tho arbitration oi uhe Chamber or of 
au arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, tho Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of tiio parties are members of the Chamber, 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of tho Chamber to measure pressed 
baleH of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 183«. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
criptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attoruey, as honorary mem- 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
reDresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the C ham bers* finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conaiuons. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is “ that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name,” 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber : — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 58 members and 4 Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows : — 

Chairman : Mr. F. Birley, M.L.O. 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. W. O. Wright. 

Committee : — Mr. C. G Alexander, Mr. W. M. 
Browning, Mr. K. Kay, Mr. C. D. Priestley, 
and Mr. R. C. M. Strouts. 

The following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year : — 

Madras Legislative Council: Mr. F. Birley, 
M.L.O. 

Madras Port Trust : Messrs. F. Birley, G. A. 
Bambridge, D. M. Reid and W. O. Wright. 

Corporation of Madras: Messrs. D. M. Reid, 
A. J. Powell, and F. E. James, m.l.o. 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Secretary : G. Gompcriz. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of ttie Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the Interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

" To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial Information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others/* 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail. ' 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of eleobing a representative to that body. 


Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna, 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, Governing Body of the Training ship 
“Dufferin", Advisory Committees of the Govern- 
ment, Rayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramway? 
Advisory Committee, Income-tax Board of 
Referees, and Indian Institute of Accountants. 

The Chamber has 412 members on the roll 
and has its own building. Several Associations 
in the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcoun try have been affiliated to this Chamber. 

President. — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saib, M.L.A. 

Vice-Presidents , — Be wan Bahadur Govinda3 
Cliathoorbhujadas and Mr. C. Gopal Menon. 

Honorary Secretaries . — Yusufif Sait and V. C. 
Rangaswamy. 

Assistant Secretary. — P. R. Nair, B.A., B. com. 

i INDIA. 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, C. & 
M. Gazette Building, The Mall, Lahore. 
Chairman : D. W. Teasdale. 

Vice-Chairman : Hon’ble Rai Bahadur L. 
Ram Saran Das, O.I.E., M.C.8. 

Committee : Mr. B. C. L. Bean ; Binda Saran ; 
Rai Bahadur Bawa Dinga Singh ; Mr. W. H. 
Grice; Mr. P. H. Guest: Mr. L. Hudson, A.c.A. 
Mr. C. G. C. Redma ; Mr. L. T. R. Rickford ; 
Prof. W. Roberts, b. sc; Mr. 0. Raw; Mr. H. 
J. Ru8tomji ; Mr. L. R. Sahni ; Mr. Sapuran 
Singh Chawla ; Major D. Vanrenen. 

Chamber Members: Spedding Dinga Singh 
& Co., Lahore; Gillandors Arbuthnot & Co., 
Lahore ; Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore ; 
Allahabad Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Dinanath 
Sheojpershad, Lahore ; Bird & Co., Lahore ; 
H. J; Rustomjl, Lahore ; Col. E. H. Cole, C.B., 
O.M.G., Okara; General Electric Co. (India) Ltd., 
Lahore; Marshall Sons & Co. (India) Ltd., 
Lahore ; R e n a 1 a Estate Ren ala ; Duncan 
Stratton <fe Co., Lahore ; B.C. G.A., (Punjab) 
Ltd., Khanewal; Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Lahore ; Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore ; National 
Bank of India Ltd., Lahore ; Pahladdas and 
Bhagwandas, Lahore; Attock Oil Co., Ltd., 
Rawalpindi; Central Bank of India Ltd., 
Lahore ; Punjab National Bank Ltd., Lahore ; 
R. B. Mela Rams' Sons, Lahore ; Murree Bre- 
wery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Ganesh Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Mchar Singh Sapuran 
Singh Chawla, Lahore; North-Western 
Railway, Lahore; Punjab Cotton Press Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Wah Stone & Lime Quarry Ltd., 
Wah; Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 


Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; Parkash 
Bros., Lahore ; Basant Ram and Sons, Lahore ; 
Grindlay & Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Convillepur Farm, 
Montgomery ; Imperial Tobacco Co. of India 
Ltd., Lahore ; Sir Daya Kishan Kaul & Sons, La- 
hore ; Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., Ltd., Ra- 
walpindi ; LakshmEInsurance Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
Rai Bahadur L. Bcnarsi Das, Ambala; Punjab 
Forost Department, Lahore ; Indian Mildura 
Fruit Farm, Renala Khurd ; Volkart Bros., 
Lahore ; Owen Roberts & Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
Uberoi Ltd., Sialkote ; Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh <fc Sons, Lahore ; E. O. Rees, Lahore ; B. It. 
Herman and Mohatta Ltd., Lahore ; Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Ellerman’s Arracan Rice 
and Trading Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 
Lahore ; Michael Martin & Co., Lahore ; Alfred 
Herbert (India) Ltd., Lahore ; Imperial 
Chemical Industries, (India), Ltd., Lahore; 
Kangra Valley State Co., Ltd., Lahore; B. Brent- 
ford, f.iu.b.a., a.i. Struct, e., Lahore ; 
Asbestos Cement (India) Ltd., Lahore ; Andrew 
Yule <ft Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Rai Sahih 
Jai Chand «fc Co., Rawalpindi; Siemens (India) 
Ltd., Lahore ; Buckwell Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
Punjab Portland Cement Ltd., Wah, Dist. 
Attock ; A. F. Ferguson & Co., Lahore. 

Honorary Members : — Lt.-Col. K. A. Appleby, 
o.b.e., Mr. J. Fairley; Mr. D. Milne, B.sc. 
(Agrl.), C.I.E., i.a.s. 

Secretary : — H. J. Martin. 

Tel. Address : — “ Commerce." 

Telephone .*—2237. 
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UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting ofthe Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
eleoted honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows : — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Us. 300 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore j 
Rs. 800 ; firms or individuals ha vine their places i 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay | 
ball the above rates, but the maintenance of a ! 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centre* where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when Invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 71 
members, one honorary member and seven 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers : — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee: — President — Mr. A. L. Carnegie (The 

British India Corporation, Ltd.); Vice-Presi- 
dent — Mr. J. M. Lownie (Messrs. Befg, Suther- 
land & Co., Ltd.); Members : — Mr. K. J. I). 
Price. (The Muir Prills Co., Ltd.); Mr. R. Men- 
zies, o.b.e., v.p. (The British India Corporation, 
Ltd.); Mr. R. Williamson. (The New Victoria 
Mills Co., Ltd.); Babu Ram Narain Saheb, 
CawnpoTe; Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Messrs. D. 
Waldio & Co., Ltd.), Mr. L. Craig, (The British 
India Corporation, Ltd.) Mr. K. G. Nicoll, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd.); Mr. C. O’Malley, 
1 (Messrs. Bcgg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.), Jlepre - 
! sentatirrs on the United Provinces Lagislative 
j Council. — Mr. 13. M. Souter, m.l.o. (Messrs. Ford 
| Macdonald Ltd.); The llou’ble Mr. J. P. 

| Srivastava, m.sc., M.L.C., Cawnpore. 

j Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., V.D. 

j Head Clerk. — Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its | 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
Industrial interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 100 
and the rate oi subscription Rs. 180 rer year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The 
Chamber is a member of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London. The Chamber 
Is represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as on the N. W. Railway 
Advi«ory Committee, Lahore; and the Auxiliary 
Forces Committees, Delhi A Lahore Military 
Areas. 


I he Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office bearers: — 
Mr. w. Roberson Taylor. Chairman (The 
Fast India Carpet Co., Ltd., Amritsar); Khan 
Saheb S. M. Abdulla, Deputy Chairman (Messrs. S. 
M. Fazal Ellahie, Delhi); Mr. P. Mukerjoe, M.L.C. 
(Messrs. P. Mukerjee & Co., Ltd., Delhi) ; Mr. 
V. P. Cray, (Messrs. R. J. Wood & Co., Delhi); 
Mr. W. G. L. Gilbert, (Shahdara Saharanpur 
Railway Co., Ltd., Delhi) ; Mr. Shrl Ram, (The 
Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi); 
Mr. It. Miller, (the National Bank of India 
Lt d., Delhi) ; Mr. L. Livingstone, (Messrs, 
Govan Brothers, Ltd , Delhi), Mr. D. W. Te»- 
dale, (The Punjab Portland Cement Ltd., Wah), 
Mr. J. H. Chase,) North Western Railway, 
Lahore); The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Rant 
Saran Doss, o.i.B., K.c.s., (The Melaram Cotton 
Mills, Lahore) ; Mr. Aftah Rai,Bar-at-Law, (The 
Ganga Ice Factory, Lahore Cantt.); Mr. Lachhmi 
Narain, (Messrs. I.D. L.achhmi Narain, Amritsar); 
Mr. Moti Ram Mehra, (Messrs. Moti Ram Mehra 
& Co., Amritsar): Mr. W. Cole, (The New 
Egerton Woollen Mills Co., Dhariwal). 

Secretaries. — Mossrs. A. F. Ferguson A Co., 
Chartered Acoountants, Delhi. 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register is 105 
(80 Local and 25 Mofussil). All the important 
commercial and industrial interest of the Pro* 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented. — 

President Mr. W. C. De'Noronha, Proprie- 
tor of Messrs. M. X. De'Noronha & Son, 
Cawnpore. 

Vice-Presidents : — Babu Sri Earn Khanna 
(Managing Director of Messrs. Bamchand 
Gurshai Mai Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Luck- 
now), Lala Earn Kumar Newatia of Messrs. 
Bam Kumar Bameskwar Das, Cawnpore. 

Secretary: — Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit 
Singh, Advocate, M. L. 0., Director of 
British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawn- 
pore. 


Joint-Secretary: — Babu Gur Prasad Kapoo 
of Messrs. Basti Bam Mata Din, Cawn- 
pore. 

Members of the Committee: — Lala Bamesh- 
war Prasad Bagla; Bai Sahib Lala Gopi 
Nath: Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh; Mr. 
Hira Lai Khanna ; Mr. Chaman Lai Mehta ; 
Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta; Lala Nand Bam 
Mehrotra ; Lala Padam Pat Singhania ; 
L. Chunnilal Maheshri B. P. Srivastava, 
Esq., L. Jawahir Lai Jainy ; Mr. L. Moti 
Lai ; L. Bam Batan Gupta ; Mr. 1. D. 
Vashanie, B. Banjit Singh, Mr. L. Kedar 
Nath. 

Asstt. Secretary.— -Mi. B. N. Chopra. 

Bead Assistant. — Mr. S. B. Tondon, B. Com. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Bangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Bangoon Port Trust Board. 

Bangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Bangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ban- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Bangoon Genera] Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Bailway Advisory Council. 

Bangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bishop Blgandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, sclenoe or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non- British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or Interested as Indicated above, 


shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 
ber. The annnal subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Bs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Bs. <*Q0 per am turn. An 
entrance fee of Bs. 160 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations In ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary. — B. P. Cristail, Esq. 

Representative on the Council of State . — 
Hon'ble Mr. K. B. Harper. 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council. — W. T. Henry, Esq., M.L.O., B.T. Stone- 
ham, Esq., M.L.0, 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board. — M. L. Burnet, Esq., J. B. Glass, Esq., 
The Hon'ble Mr. K. B. Harper. 

Representative on the liangoon Corporation — 
J. Tait, Esq., m.l.a. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — W. T. 
Henry, Esq., m.l.o. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — W. T. Henry, 
Esq., M.L.O. 

Burma University Council. — H. B. Prior, 

Esq., M.A., M.L.O. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Com- 
mittee — A. T. Stewart, Esq. 

Police Advisory Board. — J. Tait, Esq., m.l.a., 

Rangoon Development Trust. — W. T. Henry 
Esq., m.l.0. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. — C. G. Wode- 
house, Esq. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board. — L. 
Baird, Esq.. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. H. Ponsford, 
Esq. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee. — C. G- 
Wodehouse, Esq., A. T. McGreath, Esq., and 
C. Lane, Esq., 

Advisory Committee constituted under the Auxi- 
liary Force Act, 1920. — A. Tait, Esq, 
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COCAN ADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Members . — The Coromandel Co., Ltd., Ripley 
& Co., Innes & Co., Wilson A Co., Gordon 
Woodroffe A Co. (Madras) Ltd., Northern 
Circars Development Co., Lionel Edwards Ltd., 
Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. 
of India, Ltd., Aspinwall A Co., Ltd., 
Members op the Committee. 

Mr. S. A. Cheesman, (Chairman). 

„ C. D. T. Shores. 

„ R. C. Summerhayes. 

„ G. M. Lake, (Secretary). 

The rules of the Chamber provide tliat by 
the terms ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Klstua, Godavari, Vizagapatara, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their docision upon aii questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either caso a minimum fee of 
Its. 18 must accompany the reference with 
Rs. 5 from a non-member and Re. I from a 
member as payment for the Cliambor's Sealed 
Certificate. 

Tho Committee consisting of 3 members, 
Including the Chairman, Is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting In January 
In each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fno for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, Is Rs. 100 and 
for each mein be# whose place of business is 
ok e where is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Rs. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the Last Thursday. 

A kurtnlghtly Circular of current rates of 
produco, freights, and exchange Is drawn up by 
I the Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in- 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
At Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must after having 
furnished one month's notice of their intention 
to apply for membership be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
loted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and 10 members. 


The following Is the membership of the Board 
at the present time 

Mr. M. J. Cary (Chairman), Mr. J. A. Tarbat 
( Vice-Chairman), Mr. George R. Brown, Mr. 
E. V. Cogliatti, Mr. M. 1). Crichton, Mr. T. 
Hunt, Mr. R. D. Keny on, Mr. H. Scoble 
Nicholson, Mr. J. W. Oldfield, Mr. G. A. 
Ponstord, Mr . G. G. Smith, Mr. G. L. Yule. 

Secretary. — Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 

Representative in the State Council. — -Mr. M r J. 
Cary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
Joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cilHouse Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work ; (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
ftaSTand (6) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. Among the important 
publications for which the Director-General is 


responsible are the following annual volumes: 
Review of the Trade of India, Statement of 
the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India, Statistical Abstract for 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff. The department 
also publishes a weekly Journal—-" The Indian 
Trade Journal"— the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests. 
(b) notices of tenders called tor and contracts 
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placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (e) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
Imports, (?) trade enquiries for securing trade 
Introductions, (A) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (t) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the COM- 
MERCIAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 


and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 12,565 volumes 
on different subjeots of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 400 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world ; 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough, O.B.E., was appointed 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in 
India in January 1918 and opened an office in 
Caloutta in March of that year. For five years, 
owing to the pressing need for economy in the 
Public Service, he was singlehanded in covering 
this vast territory. In 1923, however, H.M.’s 
Government sanctioned the opening of an office 
in Bombay and the creation of an additional 
Trade Commissioner’s post in Calcutta. Mr. 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M.'s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and In 1930 


Mr. R.B. Willmot was appointed as H.M.'s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so 
important in view of the changing political 
conditions in India. 

Function of Commissioner. — The primary 

duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information In regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 

E articular questions which are likely to be of 
iterest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give ail possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 
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Every efforts is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

Bor many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to tii air many virtues. In response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organization 
hag been built up at the Department of Overseas 


Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial Interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
aions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 

H. M.’s Trade Commissioners in India. 

Calcutta — 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough, O.B.B., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. B. B. Wlllmot, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683, Fairile House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.*’ 

Telephone No. “ Calcutta 1042.** 

Bombay — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 3 Wittet Boad, Ballard 

Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcom, Bombay” 

Telephone No. — ” Bombay 23006.*’ 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL 

The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921. and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 

The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the 8ametime the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows i — 

President , Ex-officio. — Dewan Bahadur Sir 
T. Yijayaraghavacharya, k.b.e., Vice-Chair- 
man, Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, 
Simla or Delhi. 

B. C. Burt, Esq., O.I.B., B.sc., I.A.S., 

Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Besearch, Simla or Delhi, ex-officio. 

Representing the Agricultural Department , 
Madras. — D. G. Munro, Esq., I.A.S., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, VIII Circle, Coimbatore. 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Bombay Presidency. — T. F. Main, Esq,, o.B.S., 
i.a.s., Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Poona. 
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Representing the Agricultural Department , U .P. — 
P. B. Richards.. Esq., I.A.S., Entomologist to 
Government, United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Punjab . — The Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Lahore. 

Representing the Agricultural Department, C.P.— 
F. J. Plymen, Esq., O.I.E., I.A.S., Director of 
Agriculture, Central Provinces, Nagpur. 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Burma. — F. D. Odell, Esq., I.A.S., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, West Central Circle, 
Magwe, Burma. 

Member, ex-officio. — The Director-General of 
Commerciallntelligence and Statistics, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Representing the East India Cotton Associa- 
tion. — Sir Purshottamdas, Thakurdas, Kt„ c.i.e., 
M.b E., c Jo Narandas Rajaram & Co., Navsari 
Chambers, Fort, Bombay. 

Representing the Bombay MiUoumers * Associa- 
tion. — S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., c/o Messrs. 
Tata Sons Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Representing the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce. — Sir Joseph A. Kay, KT., (Vice-President), 
c/o Messrs. W. M. Brady & Co., Ltd., Church- 
gate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Representing the Indian Merchants’ Chamber , 
Bomoay — Chunilal B. Mehta, Esq., 61, Marwadi 
Bazar ; Sheik Memon Street, Bombay — 2. 

Representing the Karachi Chamber of Commerce — 
D. McCallum, Esq., c/o Messrs. Ralli Bros. ; 
21 .Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Representing the Ahmedabad MiUoumers ’ 
Association . — Sheth Naranlal Jivanlal,Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 

Representing the Tuticorin Chamber of 
Commerce. — J. Vonesch, Esq., o/o Messrs. 
Volkart.Brothers, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay. 

Representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce. — J. Tinker, Esq., Cawnpore Cotton 
Mills Co., Cawnpore. 

Representing the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation. — W. Roberts, Esq., c/o The 
British Cotton Growing Association (Punjab), 
Ltd., Khanewal, Punjab. 

Commercial Representative, Central Provinces — 
Y. G. Doshpande, Esq., B.A., ll.b., Pleader, 
Amraoti, C. P. 

Commercial Representative, Madras. — H. B. 
Moore, Esq., c/o The Bombay Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Commercial Representative, Punjab. — Ch. 
Zafrullah Khan, B.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law, M.L.O., 
78-G, Model Town, Lahore. 

Commercial Representative, Bengal. — Girija 
Prasanna Chakra varty, Esq., Mohinl Mills 
Ltd., Kusthia Bazar P.O., Dist. Nadia. 

Co-operative Representative. — Sardar Sampu- 
ran Singh, Honv. Secretary to the Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Lyallpur, Punjab. 


Representing Cotton Growers , Madras. — M. 
R. Ry. V. C. Vellimgiri Gounder Avl., Vellaiki- 
nar, Near Coimbatore. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Madras. — M. 
R. Ry. K. Sarabha Reddil Garu, m. l. 0., 
Cum bum, Kamool District, Madras Presidency. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Bombay Pre- 
sidency. — Rao Bahadur Bhtmbhai Ranchodji 
Naik, m.l.c., Sagrampura, Surat. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Bombay Presi- 
dency . — Rao Saheb Cliinbasappa Sindramappa 
Shirhatti, Managing Director, Co-operative 
Cotton Sale Society, Hubli. 

Representing Cotton Gowers, United Provinces — 
Rai Bahadur M. Amba Prasad, m.l.c., Chair- 
man, District Board, Sherwali Kothi, Agra. 

Representing Cotton Growers , United Provinces — 
Rao Bahadur Rao Bikram Singlia, M.L.O., 
Plsawah, District Aligarh (U. P.) 

Representing Cotton Growers, Punjab. — Major 
D. Vanrenen, Reuala Estate, Renala Khurd, 
Montgomery Dist., Punjab. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Punjab. — Sardar 
Ujjal Singh, M.A., m.l.c., Nian Channu, Multan. 

Representing Cotton Growers , C.F. & Berar — 
Rao Bahadur M. G. Deshpande, Honorary 
Magistrate, Nagpur, C.P. 

Representing Cotton Growers , C.P. & Berar — 
M. P. Kolhe, Esq., B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Post 
Jhadgaon, via Yeotmal, Berar. 

E. E. E. The Nizam’s Government, Eyderabad 
Deccan. — B. A. Collins, Esq., C.I.K., I.C.S., 
Director-General and Secretary to Government, 
Department of Commerce and Industries. 

Representing Baroda State. — C. V. Sane, Esq., 
M. Sc. (Wis con), Director of Agriculture, Baroda 
State, Baroda. 

Representing Gwalior State.— Hiralal H. 
Pandya, Esq., Administrative Officer, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Gwalior Government, 
Gwalior. 

Representing Rajputana <k Central India 
States — F. K. Jackson, Esq., n. i>. a. (Hons.), 
Dip. Ag. (Camb.), Director, Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore. M 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 

Central Provinces, Nagpur. — D. N. Mehta. 
Esq., Economic Botanist to Government, 
Central Provinces, Nagpur. 

Agricultural College, Poona. — Dr. W. Burns, 
p.sc., i.a.s., Economic Botanist to Govern- 
ment and Principal. 

Representing the Mysore State. — Dr. L. C. 
Coleman, c.i.e., Director of Agriculture, Mysore 
State, Bangalore. 

Cotton Specialist, Coimbatore. — M. R. Ry. V. 
Ramanatha Iyer Avergal. 
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Representing the Holkar State. — 0. R. Palairet, 
Esq., Member for Industries and Commerce, 
Government of H. H. the Maharaja Molkar, 
Indore. 

W. J. Jenkins, Esq., m.a., b.sc., i.a.s., Chief 
Agricultural Officer in Sind, Karachi. 

Representative of Indian Merchants* Associa- 
tion , Karachi. — Girdharlal B. Kotak, Esq., 
b.a., c/o Messrs. Kotak <fe Co., Napier Boad, 
Karachi. 

Bai Saheb Ram Prasad, Assistant Economic 
Botanist to Government, U. P., Cawnpore. 

Mohamed Azhar Ali, Esq., m.l.a.. Advocate, 
131, Khiallgunj, Lucknow. 

Secretary . — Mr. J. H. Kitchle, m.a., b. sc., 
I. A.S. 

Deputy Secretary. — Mr. P.H.Bama Beddi, M.A., 
b. sc., I.A.8. 

Director, Technological Laboratory— Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad, M.sc., Ph.i). 

Office.— Vulcan House, Nlcol Boad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act Inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
thisabuso. The Act has now been applied to' the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and of the Baroda, 
Bajpipla, Chhota Udepur and Hyderabad 
States and with excellent results. 

More recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act (XII of 1925) has been 
passed which provides for a certain measure of 
control of ginning and pressing factories and 
especially for the marking of all bales of cotton 
pressed with a press mark and serial number 
which enables them to be traced to their origin. 
This Act, with tho minimum of official inter- 
ference, places the cotton trade in a position 
itself to deal with abuseB, and should lead to a 
very marked improvement in the quality of 
Indian cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton 'crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing. 
As an instance of the progress in cotton growing 


which has been made since 1917 it may be 
stated that since that date approximately half 
a million bales of cotton of about 1” staple have 
been added to the Indian crop by the work of 
the Agricultural Departments. In general It 
may be said that the Committee affords a com- 
mon meeting ground for representatives of all 
sections of the Cotton trade and of the cotton- 
growing industry thus enabling a number of 
problems to be tackled from every point of 
view and deflr'to progress made towards their 
solution. 

Research Studentships. — The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Six to eight such 
studentships are awarded every year. 

Statistics — By tho efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relat- 
ing to the raw cotton received, and of raw 
cotton consumed in the spinning mills in the 
British provinces and ih the States of Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior and Indore, the estab- 
lishment of statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed weekly 
in every Province and many of the Indian 
States, and the revival of the rail-borne trade re- 
turns of cotton for trade blocks are some of the 
results already achieved by the Committee in 
this direction. 

Research. — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in f the past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of Its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special Investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
thirteen. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Beading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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East India Cotton Association . 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay* — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor- General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation waB rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i.o.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
newly constituted East India Cotton Associa- 
tion under Bombay Act No. XIV of 1922. Since 
then the Association, subject to its By-laws being 
sanctioned by Government, has been regulat- 
ing transactions in cotton. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows : — Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
O.I.B., M.B.E., President, Importers’ Panel ; 
Haridas Madhavdas. Esq., Vice-President, 
Exporters’ Panel ; Lalji Naranji, Esq. ; H. F. 
Milne, Esq., Ahmed E. Currimbhoy, Esq., 
Millowners’ Panel ; C. P. Bramble, Esq., 
G. Boyagis, Esq., Exporters’ Panel ; K. H. 
McCormack, Esq., Bansidhar Chokhani, Esq., 
Importers* Panel ; W. G. McKee, Esq., 
8. B. Dalai, Esq., Commission Agents’ and 
Merchants* Panel ; Purshotam Jivandas, Esq., 
Bhaidas Nanalal, Esq., Jetha wallas’ Panel. 

Officers* 

D. Mehta, Esq., B.A., Secretary, C. M. Parlkh 
Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary, A. R. 
Menezes, Esq., Manager, Clearing House. 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 


and prohibition of the use thereof and tho 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using tho 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in* the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 

The Association has erected a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 418 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating- to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
oomea from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of ths trade, for which there wts 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It Is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1929-30 the total area In all territories 
reported on was computed at 25 ,922,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 5,125,000 
bales of 400 lbs. 

Bern bay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exaot, 
but they Indicate the distribution of the 
crop 


Provinces and States. 

Bombay (a) 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Madras (a) 

Punjab (a) 

United Provinces (a) 

Burma 

Bengal (a) 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam . . . . , . . . 

Ajmer-Merwara 

North-West Frontier Province 

Delhi 

Hyderabad 

Central India 

Baroda 

Gwalior 

Rajputana 

Mysore 


Total 


1930-31. 



Acres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(In thousands). 


6,042 

1,189 


4.787 

1,062 


2,117 

417 


2,491 

768 


843 

321 


358 

87 

•• 

77 

19 

.. 

69 

14 

•• j 

41 

15 

.. I 

31 

11 


13 

3 


4 

1 

.. 1 

3,527 

382 


1,284 

205 


731 

140 


619 

108 


510 

73 


72 

10 


23,616 

4,820 


(a) Including Indian States. 
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Expoets op raw Cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 81st March ■ 


Countries. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

United Kingdom 

160 

241 

270 

281 

Other parts of the British 
Empire 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Total, British Empire . . 

167 

248 

277 


Japan 

1,235 

1,610 

1,640 


Italy 

330 

884 

893 


France 

185 


253 


China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
eto.) 

112 

404 

566 

605 

Belgium 

Spain 

230 

347 

841 

217 

01 


80 

100 

Germany 

250 

324 

344 

309 

Austria 

.... 



.... 

Other Countries 

110 

iis 

“i70 

122 

Total, Foreign countries 

2,519 

3,404 

8,793 

8,639 

Total . . 

2,686 

3,712 

4,070 

3,926 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatore# and TinnevellyB. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success Id Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
The following statement shows the quantity < 
for the twelve mouths April to March, in each < 


whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brier. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of IndiaD calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the flret mill 
in Bombay in 1850. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid, 
in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun In all India 
if the past 4 years : — 



1927-28. 

1928-29. 


1930 31. 



British India. 





Bombay Presidency 

491,839,977 

329.855.906 

467,289,325 

475,944,062 

Madras 

08,747 894 

69,030,343 

74,502,412 

76,692,341 

Bengal 

34.347,044 

30,009,250 

37,052,844 

37,762,714 

United Provinces 

60,611,123 

00,328,347 

70,416,492 

85,049,326 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4,230,410 

4,992,240 

5,695,294 

3,717,397 

6,002,939 

Punjab 

3.780.455 

3,016,855 

4,031,790 

Delhi 

12,100,964 

14,319,170 

18,441,539 

19,580,773 

Central Provinces and Berar 

42,860,080 

44,057,064 

45,110,508 

45.102.511 

Burma 

63,975 

2,047,814 

2,575,574' 

8,264,790 

Total 

724,587,912 

557,602,489 

730,801,387 

753,431,246 

Forbign Territory. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 

Rajkot («) and Pondicherry . . 

84,352,401 

90,620,848 


113,618,312 

Grand Total 

808.940.373 

048.283.837 

833,409,018 

867.044,558 


(a) Figures for Rajkot are being reported from January 1030. 
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The spinning ot yarn is In a large degree 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province 
producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity 
prodneed in British India. The United 
Fro vinces of Agra and Oudb and Madras 


prodr ced about 7 per cent, and 8 per oent. 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Provinces produoed 4*7 and 5*2 per cent. 
El ee- where the production is as yet very 
limited. 


Bombay Island, 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts; or numbers; of yarn 
span in Bombay island : — 






1927-28. 











Nos. 1—10 
.. 11—20 


.. 


61,759,076 

131,023,671 

32,436,744 

61,896,986 

63,035,403 

105,891,361 

53,638,486 

100,812,488 

,. 21—80 
„ 81—40 


.. 


107,482,220 

12,279,694 

47,068,788 

8,606,651 

85,715,968 

13,074,286 

82,764,969 

22,671,109 

Above 40 
Wastes, Ac. 


.. 

m # 

6.028,497 

1,173,798 

8,133,697 

6,61,027 

4,028,867 

870,909 

10,493,889 

526,637 



Total 

•• 

318,746 ,862 

158,762,893 

203,216,744 

270,906,633 


Ahmed ab ad, 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows : — 



j 1927-28. 

| 1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-81. 


Nos. 1—10 

2,324,475 

2,409,957 

2,957,262 

2,774,684 

.. 11—20 

39,908,359 

39,409.182 

48,393,118 

48,006,969 

„ 21—30 

55,662,155 

58,194,408 

63,127.227 

68,622,363 

,. 31—40 

9,022,451 

12,639,915 

15,399,621 

17,155,508 

Above 40 

3,595,270 

4,004.968 

5,899,594 

10.647,819 

Wastes, Ac. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total . . 

111,112,710 

116,718,430 

135,776,822 

137,107,228 


Yarn spun throughout India 

The grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table: — 


— 

1927-28. 

1928-29 

1929-30. 

1980-31, 

Nob. 1—10 




105,983,183 

78,887,734 

105.477,320 

113,688,158 

„ 11—20 




388,816,894 

803,135,880 

387,822,398 

400,150,519 

„ 21—30 




263,071,135 

213,013.236 

271,758,294 

259,455,565 

., 81—40 




33,757,09? 

37,488,197 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

Above 40 




11,141,821 

10,02 < ,048 

15,278,339 

27,310,881 

Wastes, Ac. 




6,170,243 

5,729,242 

6,709,881 

5,792,771 




Total 

808,940,373 

648,283,337 

i 

383,409,013 

867.044,558 
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In the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produces nearly 78*8 per 
cent, of the cloth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 8*2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALYSI8 OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods— 
Pounds 
Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 
Yards 

Grey and coloured goods other 
than piece-goods — 

Pounds . , 

Dozens 

Hosiery — 

Pound 
Dozens 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or 
wool — 

Pound 

Total- 

Pounds 
Yards 
Dozens 


1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1,403.467,859 

1,675,011,583 

830,925,376 

1,409,592,552 

421,758,613 

1,814,920,801 

460,325,143 

2,003,490,240 

148,297,621 

681.553,222 

102,175,898 

483,676.103 

125,858,886 

604,059,124 

117,518,226 

557,642,795 

4,205,147 

992.107 

3,330,960 

786,008 

4,536,020 

1,164,778 

3,178,666 
! 779,365 

l 

1,213,870 

488,257 

1,480,991 

448,809 

1,908,942 1,646,193 

572,404; 493,176 

5,827,540 

4,403,519 

4,635,744| 4,225,198 

4,794,002 

3,211,762 

3,360,626! 3,443,498 

567,806,045 
2,856,664,805 
1,430 364 

445,528,596 

1,893,268.655 

1,234,817 

562,058,731! 590,336.923 

2.418.979,925, 2,661,133,035 
1,737,182' 1,272.541 


Bombay Woven Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows : — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-81. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

•• 


421,590,878 

1 1,828,517,162 
920,817 1 

281,057,132 

I 1,293,989,878 
640,677 

376,413,138 
1,724,925,196 
; 960,219 

392,057,330 
| 1,829,798,378 
531,704 


The grand totals for all India are as follows : — 


— 

1927-28. 

| 1928 -29. 

j 1929-30. 

1930-31 

Pounds 

Vari? 

Borens •• 

567,806,045 

2,356,564,805 

1,430,364 

445,. r ;28,506 

1,893,268,655 

1,234,817 

562,058,731 

2,418,979,925 

1,737,182 

590,336,923 

2,561,133,035 

1,272,641 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the MUl Industry In the whole of India. 


Years ending <*oth June. 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Nimter 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AverageMc 
of Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

1 Cwts. 

Bales ol 392 
lbs. 

1877 




51 

12,44,206 

10,385 

Not 

stated. N 

ot stated. 

1878 



, , 

53 

12,89,706 

10,533 

D 

0. 

Do. 

1879 

. . 


. . 

56 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,585 

1880 

. , 

, . 


56 

14,61,690 

13,502 

44,410 

10,70,708 

3,07,631 

1881 

. , 

. . 


57 

15,13,096 

18,707 

46,430 

13,26,401 

3,78,089 

1882 

•• 

•• 

•• 

65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,407 

13,91,467 

3,07,502 

1883 




67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,50,556 

1884 




79 

20,01,667 

10,262 

60,387 

18,69,777 

5.31,305 

1885 

, t 



8? 

21,45,646 

10,537 

07,186 

20,88,021 

5,06,749 

1886 




95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51,214 

6,43,204 

1887 

. . 



108 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,270 

1888 

• • 

• • 

.. 

114 

24,88,851 

19,490 

82,379 

27,54,437 

7,80,982 

1889 




124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,508 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 




137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,017 

10,08,402 

1891 




134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

l,ll,0i8 

41,20,171 

11,78,906 

1892 




139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,10,101 

40,80,783 

11,65,988 

1893 




141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,628 

11,71.008 

1894 


• • 

.. 

142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30.461 

42,78,778 

12.22.5C8 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,090 

13,41.714 

1896 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

40,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 

. . 

. . 


173 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 


. . 


185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,048 

14.81,328 

1899 




188 

47,28,388 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,03,165 

16,75,190 

1900 


•• 

.. 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

50,80,732 

14,53,352 

1901 

. . 



193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 

. , 

.. 


192 

50,06,965 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,033 

17,65,038 

1903 

.. 

.. 

. . 

102 

50,43,297 

44,002 

1,81,399 

30,8 7,690 

17 39.840 

1904 




191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,00,631 

17,44,766 

1905 

. . 

.. 


197 

51,63,486 

60,139 

1,95,277 

j 65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 




217 

52,79,595 

52,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,510 

1907 




224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,690 

69,30,595 

19.80,170 

1908 

. . 

. . 

. . 

241 

57,56,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

1 69,70,250 

19,91,5(0 

1909 

. . 



259 

60,53,281 

76,898 

2,36,924 

1 73,81,500 

21,09.0(0 

1910 

. . 

. . 

, . 

263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2.33,024 

67,72,536 

19,35,010 

1911 

, . 

.. 

, . 

263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

1 9,05,860 

1912 


*• 


268 

64,63 929 

88,951 

2.43,637 

71,75,357 

20,59,102 

1913 

. . 

, m 


272 

65,96,862 

94,130 

2,53,786 

73,36.056 

20,96,01 0 

1914* 


. . 

. . 

271 

67,78,805 

1,04.179 

2,00,270 

75,00,941 

l 21,43,126 

1915* 

.. 

.. 


272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 86.346 

73.59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 

. . 


. . 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,801 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 

. , 


. . 

263 

67,38.697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,03,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

•• 


•• 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82 227 

72,90,873 

20,85,078 

1919* 

. . 

. . 

, , 

258 

66,80,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

• • 

. . 


253 

67,63,876 

1,19.012 

8,11,078 

68,33,118 

19,52.318 

1921* 


. . 

. . 

257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,176 

74,20,805 

21, i,230 

1922* 

. . 

• . 


298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3.43,728 

77,12,300 

22,01,640 

1923* 

. . 



333 

79.27,938 

1,44,794 

8,47,880 

75.80.048 

21,51.698 

1924* 

• • 

•• 


336 

83,13,273 

1.51,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926* 

. . 



337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,02,065 

22,26,310 

1926* 




334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,06,844 

21,18,884 

1927* 

. . 



336 

87,02,760 

1,61 ,952 

8,84.623 

84,60,042 

24,17,412 

1928* 


. . 


335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,00,782 

1929* 


• • 


344 

89,07,004 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,64,081 

21,61,1 66 

1930* 




348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

00,07,009 

25,73,714 

1931* 


• • 


839f 

93,11,953 

1,82,429 l 

3,95,475 

92,16,110 

26,33,178 


• Year ending 3lst August. fDoes not include 24 Mills in course of erection. 

24 
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The Jute 

Considering 1U present dimensions, the Jute 
Industry of Bengal Is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in 3engal was started at 
Rishra in 1856, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,600 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the uavy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
cm he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
^arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got. into 
fwuch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “ where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.'* This suggestion bore fruit, 
!or shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two som 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
Jure mill in Bengal.' This, as haB boen stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out jf his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was lauuched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over, in 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present ** Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld." Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Sera jgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. 

“From 1868 to 1873” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute," "the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
roiued money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1.260.“ To illustrate the pros- 


Industry. 

parity of tbe industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from che Borneo Company, and share touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1876, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canuing bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only uecessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally— the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorahj, Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Beiliaghatta- Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyrc Bros., of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen uew companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
i,en years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on unde*- new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardinc, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit t^ Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency o' the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
oi the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah 'mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came <nto existence except tbe Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-lndia, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Sera)* 
gunge), and the Kinulson. A lull of four yeara 
witnessed large extension.* to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Daihousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record ol the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for eaeb year from 1917-18 up to 1926-27 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each peris d, taking the average of the quinquennium* 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 



Number of 

Authorised 

Number (in thousands) of 


mills at 
work. 

Capital (in 
lakhs of Its.) 

Persons 

employed 

daily 

(av‘*ragc.) 

Looms. 

Spindlas. 

Average — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

21 

(100) 

270-7 (100) 

38-8 (100) 

6-5(100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

24 

<1H) 

341-6 (126) 

52-7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893*94 . . 

26 

(124) 

402-6 (149) 

64-3 (166) 

8-3 (151) 

172-6 (196) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

31 

(148) 

522.1 (193) 

80-7 (223) 

11-7 (213) 

244-8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 

36 

(171) 

680 (251 

114-2(294) 

16-2 1295) 

334-6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 

46 

(219) 

960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24-8(461) 

510-6 (580) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

60 

(286) 

1,209 (443) 

208-4 (537) 

33 ‘5 (609) 

691'8 (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

78 

(348) 

1,403*6 (519) 

259-8 (668) 

39*7 (722) 

821-2 (933) 

1917-18 

76 

(362) 

1,428-5(528* 

266 (686) 
275-6 (7 10) 

40-6 (788) 

834 (948) 

1918-19 

76 

(362) 

1,477*2(54® ) 

40 (727) 

8S9’9 (954) 

1919-20 

76 

(362) 

1,563*5(579) 

280-4 (72:<) 

41*0 (745) 

856*3 (473) 

1920-21 

77 

(367) 

1,923-5(712) 

288-4 (758) 

41-6 (745) 

*69’9 (908) 

1921-22 

81 

(386) 

2.122*4 (784) 

288*4 (743) 

43 *0 (782) 

908*3(1,032) 

1922-23 

80 

(409) 

2,324-7(859) 

321-2 (828) 

47-5 (863) 

1,003-1(1,140) 

1923-24 

89 

(424) 

2,685-8(992) 

330 "4 (‘51) 

49 0 (891) 

1,043-4(1,185) 

1924-25 

90 

(124) 

2,213-3(818) 

341*7 (881) 

60-3 (914) 

1,067 6(1,213) 
1,063 7(1,209) 

1925-20 

90 

(429) 

2,134-7(788) 

331-3 (854) 

50-5 (918) 

1926-27 

98 

(443) 

2,119-8(783) 

333 6 (860) 

51 0 (927) 

1,083-8(1 231) 

1927-28 

93 

(443) 

2,269 7(838) 

335-8 (865) 

52-2 (949) 

1 105-6(1,256) 

1928-29 

95 

(452) 

2,330-6(863) 

343-8 (886) 

52-4 (953) 

1,1 8-1(1,259) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures ehow 
the exports of jute manuiactureB and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879*80 to 1883-84 



Jute manufactures. 

‘IT, | 

Value in 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 

lakhs of Rs. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

54-9 

(100) 

4-4 

(100) 

124-8 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

77 

(140) 

15-4 

(350) 

162-9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

111*5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289-3 

(232) 

1894-05 to 1898-99 

171-2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

206-5 

(376) 

427-2 

(9,709) 

826-5 

(602) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

257*8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442-7 

(1.154) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 

339*1 

(618) 

970 

(2,045) 

2,024*8 

(1.621) 

1914-16 to 1918-19 

667*6 

(1,216) 

1,156 

(26,273) 

4,019*3 

(3,218) 

1919-20 

342*7 

(624) 

1,275-1 

(28,980) 

5,001*5 

(4,004) 

1920-21 . . 

533-9 

(987) 

1,352*7 

(33,800) 

5,299*4 

(4, *73) 

1921-22 

386*7 

(715) 

1,120*6 

(28,000) 

2,999*5 

(2,419) 

1922 23 

3*4-2 

(837) 

1,254*3 

(31,350) 

4,049*4 

(3,205) 

IOC 3-24 ... 

413*7 

(752) 

1,348*7 

(30,652) 

4,228*3 

(3,382) 

1924-25 

425*1 

(774) 

1,458*2 

(33,095) 

5,148*8 

(4,122) 

1025-26 

425*0 

(774) 

1,461-3 

(33,211) 

5,752*1 

(4,606) 

1926-27 

449-0 

(818) 

1,503-1 

(*4,161) 

6,283*3 

( 4,222) 

1927-28 

463*1 

(843) 

1,552.7 

(35,289) 

5,321*8 

(4,260) 

1928-29 

497*6 

(906) 

1,568-2 

(35,640) 

6,856*4 

(4,528) 

1929-30 

522-3 

(951) 

1,650*5 

(37,511) 

5,158-7 

(4.130) 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by Increases from year 
to year although the increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports deolined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stlmii’ 
lated the export trade and In 1919*20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914*15 to 
18-19). In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-28 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 


Jute, raw, ton. 

Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 875.000 (100) 

»> 

1884-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 

91 

1889-90 to 1803-94.. 

500,000 

(133) 

9* 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

015.000 

(164) 

*9 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

685,000 

(109) 

99 

1904-05 to 1908-09., 

755,000 

(201) 


1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

765,000 

(204) 


1914*16 to 1918-19.. 

464,000 

(124) 

Year 

1919-20 

592,000 

(158) 

19 

1920-21 . . ; . 

472.000 

(120) 

99 

1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 

91 

1922-23 

578,000 

(145) 

9» 

1923-24 

660,000 

(176) 

» 

1924-25 

996,000 

(185) 

99 

1926-26 

647,000 

(172) 

91 

1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 

II 

1927-28 

892,000 

(238) 

91 

1928-29 .. 

898,000 

(239) 

99 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 


The total quantity of jute manufactures 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922*28 was 668,000 tons as agalnBt 689,000 
tons in the preceding year and 003,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Bs. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase ofBs. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Us. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Be. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Bs. 24,24 
lakhs as agairst Bs. 13,86 and Bs. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Rs. 12,48 and Bs. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw Jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Bs. 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Bs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 86*4 and Bs. 81, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Bs. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Bs. 65 but rose again to Bs. 86, 


It again deolined to Bs. 66. In 192-22 the 
prioe rote to Bs. 73 at the end of September, but 
fell back again toBs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Bs. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

.Average price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 



Bs. 

a. 

P* 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-80 . . 

.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. 30 12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1004-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 44 

13 

0 

(161) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

51 

0 10 

(917) 

1014*15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 50 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

. 60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1019-20 

.. 77 

8 

0 

(330) 

1920-21 

.. 69 

8 

0 

(296) 

1021-22 

.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 

.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 

.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-25 

.. 89 

2 

0 

(37g) 

1925-26 

. 124 

2 10 

(528) 

1926-27 

.. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 

.. 73 

8 

4 

(313) 

1928-29 

.. 70 

18 

9 

(327) 

1929-30 

.. 66 

11 

2 

(284) 

The average prices of 
been as follows ; — 

gunny cloth 

have 


Price of Hessian cloth 
lOjoz 40' per 100 yds. 
Bs. a. p. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 10 

7 11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

.. 8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

.. 10 

6 

6 

(08) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

.. 9 

11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 

2 10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 12 12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

.. 33 

8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

.. 33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919 20 

.. 28 

0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 

.. 20 

8 

0 

(196) 

1921-22 

.. 14 

8 

0 

(138) 

1922-23 

.. 21 

12 

0 

(209) 

1923-24 

.. 19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

.. 22 

9 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 

.. 24 

3 

0 

(228) 

1926-27 

.. 19 

9 

0 

(186) 

1027-28 

.. 21 

13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

.. 22 12 lo 

(212) 

1929*80 

.. 17 

4 

9 

(165) 
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The 1930 crop. — The final figures of outturn for the three provinces workout as follows:— 


PROVIVJK. 

Yield in Bales. 

1929. • 

1930. 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar <fc Tripura States) 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Assam 

Total 

9,264,200 

t 769,400 

351,600 

9,966,000 

t 670,000 

618,800 

10,385,200 j 11,254,800 


Province. 

Area in agues. 

1929.* 

1930. 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. 

Bihai and Orissa . . . . . . 

Assam 

Total 

3,020,365 

238,000 

156,600 

3,062,800 

238.000 

192.000 

3,414,965 

3,492 300 

* Revised. t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodieB affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances : — In 1880 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new murks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooglily and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Chairman . — Mr.D. J. Leckic. 


Members of Committee. — Mr. J. Mein Austin, 
M.L.o., Mr. Sheokissen Bhatter, Mr. C. G. Coo- 
per, m.l.c., Mr. G. A. Mason, Mr. M. P. Thomas 
and Mr. D. Wilson. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more wo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
[the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert. 
Mi. J. B. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
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a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously in force. The 
mills in the Membership of the Association, 
comprising some «)5 per cent of the trade, are at 
present working 40 hours per week, with 15 per 
cent of the total complement of looms sealed; and 
the current agreement incorporates a clause 
which provides that the mills will not instal any 
extra product! ve machinery or relative; buildings 
during the currency of the agreement, which 
remains in operation up to 31st December 1931. 
An agreement in substantially the same terms 
comes into force with effect from 1st January 
1932 and it will remain in force until three 
months notice if intention to alter the present 
working arrangements, or to terminate the agree- 
ment has expired . 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, lias been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
lor local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to tbe jute 
mills in and around Calcutta. 'Jhe present 
Committee: — Mr, Geo. Moreau, C.J.E.. M.L.A.C., 
Chairman . Members— Mr. T. Kerr, Mr. H. A. 
Luke, Mr. G. C. Moon, Mr. J. L. Ruthven and 
Mi. C. S. Taylor. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 btf nearly Its. 65 lakhs to Its. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons ot 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported waB 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Itussia ( via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the live 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
In the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulty 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs oi 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
priees and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the vaiue of gunny bage 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 


creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than tne ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more tnan half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There wore 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny eloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yard* 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the las* 
few yearB by the Agricultural Department o! 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant {Hibiscux cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it iB now proposed to introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates In Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of goeri strength. 
Jt was valued at £18 per ton with BimHpatam 
jute at £12 10s., anil Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it 1 b used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as arc not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany, The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that, the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in tile char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and fcf ungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibre* 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
Is concerned , values were persistently depreciated 
(luring the first six months of 1914 owing tc 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked improvement in values, ana there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
from Rs. 26 93 lakhs to Rs. 86*681akhs. 
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The Wool Industry 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the mam imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- j 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool recoived by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports ol’ raw wool in 1930-31 amounted to 
3*1 million lbs. valued at Its. 18$ lakhs, showing 
a marked decline compared with the previous i 
year. Imports from Australia showed a pro- 
portionately smaller decline than those from 
other countries, amounting to 1*6 million lbs. 
valued at a little under Us. 10 lakhs. 


Production in India.— The production 
of wool in India Is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in tho country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in tho grade 
of carpet wools, and it Is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spec^ to Madras type, that they u resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short/’ 

Mill manufacture.— The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 38,60,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
024 loomB. The number of persons employed 


in the Industry then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2.148,000, lbs. At 
the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,204 lbs. and the number of 
orsons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
tates, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs. 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
| produced was 1,136,000 lbs. and the number 
I of persons employod 297. In 1907 thcro was 
| still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State — the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs., and the number of 
persons employed to 503. Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of those mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for groat coat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by largo imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although It is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself. 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of tho country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but moro generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a roady 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 


Bibliography. — Notes on wool In India. By 
A. H. Silver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Press, 
Oaloutta, (1010). 
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Silk 


In tile early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, ana 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise io Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established tne belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 
haB been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modlded the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the loorah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective Bystems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry -feeding silkworms ; and Saturnildae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm ( Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba , (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indiea of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nllgirl hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, the muga and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second Is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk Is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the ooooon can be reeled readily. The 


eri silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement In the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while Improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the Insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut,.- 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
sohool to be called after ids name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Its. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-volttne hybrid of Europear 
quality. There Is a Government serlcultural 
farm at Berharnporo, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
pi o vince. 

In 1915 there was Issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
191 5) entitled “ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
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Silk Industry." In a short Prefatory note 
Mr. Balnbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo- 
logist) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
Is to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
In the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in tin* endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
raw of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries.— The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme, which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 


» on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
equate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1916, by Mr. M. 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Puga, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatm 
Is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst, the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
coooons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great Improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.— As a result of the war 
the trade has shown in some degree signs 
of revival from Its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Us. 27fr lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rb. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 54f lakhs. In 1930-31 
exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
amounted to Rs. 10 lakhs in value, or a third 
of that of the previous year. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in liihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There la evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
Bhipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that I id 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
Industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 

f rovince of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 


misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies In the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The Issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s “ Commercial Products of India.") In 
this connection It may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal In England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural Indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
point* of view— agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question Is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
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the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a ceos on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 


Decline of the Industry.— Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897 , the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911 - 12 , the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

The total yield in 1930-31 was estimated at 
13,500 cwts. The exports, which are no longer 
of much importance, amounted only to 934 cwts. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds, which had ranked fourth among 
India's exports in the two preceding years, 
occupied in 1930-31 the fifth position, giving 
place to tea, the first three groups being, as 
usual, cotton and jute, raw and manufactured, 
and foodgrains. The total exports of oilseeds 
fell from 1,1 95,000 tons valued at Rs. 26’46 lakhs 
to 1,037,000 tons valued at Rs. 17-86 lakhs. 
Details of oilseeds exported during 1930-31 
appear in the section of the Year Book dealing 
with exports. 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export hor oil 
weds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
;akes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist In all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution In the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, ana an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked iu the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in India. 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs In 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil Beeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally Important. The value of oil 
cakes 1 b much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he ecu 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the milt 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than caitle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator's prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in .1835. After working for five years it was 
handed over to the Assam Company. It may be 


said, however, that the foundations of the 
present tea industry were laid between 1856 
and 1859. Since the latter date the growth 
of the industry has been phenomenal and “ in 
less than a hundred years the .British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world.” 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875. 


'Progress of the Industry. 


Year. 


1875-79 (average). 
1880-84 
J 885-89 
J 900-1 904 ,, 

1910 

1915 


Area under 

Production 


Area mulci 

ten in 

in 

Y ear. 

tea in 

000 acres. 

000,000 lbs. 


000 acres. 

1 73 

34 

1920 

654 

241 

57 

1925 

672 

307 

90 

1926 

679 

500 

195 

1927 

690 

! 533 

249 

1928 

702 

! 594 

352 

1.929 

712 ; 


Production 

in 

000,000 lbs. 


322 

335 

304 

301 

372 

401 


It will be seen from the above table that, 
during the last fifty years, while the area under 
tea has risen by over 300 per cent., the production 
has increased more than ten time's. 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the tea industry in India. Assam alone 
accounting for more than half the total 
production. 


The following table shows the various centres of the industry in the country and their relative 
importance - 


Provinces. 

1 

i 

Area under 

1 

1 Production 

| Average dally 
working strength 


crop ’000 acres. 

'000 lbs. 

(permanent 

1 and temporary). 


Assam . — 


Surma Valley 


1 45 

73,784 I 

156,489 

Assam Valley 


285 

185,157 1 

400,995 


Total 

430 

258,941 

557,484 

Bengal . — 





Darjeeling 


61 

23,009 i 

65,522 

Jalpaiguri 


128 

85,427 I 

125,632 

Chittagong 


6 

.1,517 ! 

5,745 


Total . . 

195 

109,953 

196,899 

Madras .— 



i 


.Nilgiris . . 


32 

11,403 i 

30,759 

Malabar . . 


13 

6,493 I 

12,832 

( oimbatore 


22 

9,700 

27,217 

Others 


* 

34 

44 


Total . . : 

67 I 

1 27,630 

70,852 

Coorg 


* 

j 169 ; 

620 

Punjab 

1 ! ! ! j 

10 

1,930 ! 

10,995 

United Provinces . . 


6 

1,489 j 

3,871 

Elbar and Orissa . . 


4 

| 853 ! 

2,902 

Total British India 


712 

[ 400,965 ! 

843,623 

Indian States 


77 

i 32,033 ! 

86,849 

Total India 

i 789 

1 432,998 

930,472 


* Less than 500 acres, 
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Although India produces such large quantities The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively i India to export large quantities to other countries 
very little, about 57 million lbs. as compared the principal among which is the United 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and i Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
the consumption per head is only .18 lb. as about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. I commodity. 

The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India 


Year. 

I 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Col. 3 as 
percentage of 
value of total 
exports. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 

362 

32,48 

10 

1928-29 

360 

26,60 

8 

1929-30 

i 

377 

26,01 

8 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 


To United Kingdom. 
To Best of Eurpoe 
To Asia 

To America . . 

To Australia . . 

To Africa 


1928-29 

1929-30 

per cent. 

per cent. 

83.0 

84.2 

2.0 

2.2 

5.8 

3.8 

5.7 

5.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.9 

2.7 

100 

100 


Average Wholesale Prices of Tea, in Mincing 
Lane , 1922-30, in Pence per lb. 


Year. 


North South 
India. I India. 


i 1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
| 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


15.46 

14.00 

18.76 

18.14 

19.92 

19.02 

17.68 

17.62 

19.36 

19.00 

19.01 

18.88 

16.49 

15.40 

15.72 

15.35 

14.69 

14*52 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally ro-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

The year 1931 was one of the most critical 
throgh which the tea industry lias passed since 
its early difficulties. From 1923 to 1927 the 

S rices obtained for tea were good ; but in 1928 a 
ecline set in, and in 1929 and 1930 prices fell 
further still. The price of Indian common tea 
particularly fell more than that of others. While 
as compared to 1923, ‘ all tea * fluctuated in the 
London market within a range of 25 per cent., 
Indian common tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

The following table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, in 
pence per lb. 


The following table shows the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 100. 


1901-02 to 1910-11 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Average price at 
auction sales. 


Price 1 

Index 

per 

lb. 

| Number. 

As. 

P. 


6 

0 | 

100 

14 

10 1 

• 247 

11 

4 I 

189 

9 

11 

165 


The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices. 

Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies. 



1913. 

| 1924. 

1928. 

1929. 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

j £ 15-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 6-9-0 

Average profit in pence per lb. 

2.6 

! 6.4 

3.84 

2.26 

Average crop per mature acre . 

599 lbs. 

| 560 lbs. 

625 lbs. 

684 lbs. 
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It Is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1013. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra. 
In order to counteract the adverso influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 

Latest available reports show that tea-stocks 
in the world markets are still far too higli to Ree 
a spectacular return to prosperity but they are 
gradually moving in the right direction. 

Apart from the slump in tea prices, the year 
1931 was a very eventful one from the point of 
view of the tea industry in another direction. 
It was during tills year that the Royal 
Commission on Labour, published their monu- 
mental report. The recommendations con- 
tained therein are very vital to the future welfare 
of the industry and the principal amongst them 
have therefore been reproduced below : — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced. 

(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 
recruitment in Assam in particular localities 
should be withdrawn immediately and no barrier 
should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another. 


(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place. 

(4) Tiie Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished. 

(5) The Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam. 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have right after the 
first three years to be repatriated at the 
employers’ expense. 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of' the employor dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was duo to wilful misconduct. 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing macliinery, if practicable, is desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devised. 

(9) Before legislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, tho actual rates 
paid and tho variation in these rates between 
district and district and garden and garden. 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation. 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
their parents, of children before tho age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law. 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as Is available on the 
subject shows that Coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 10th 
Century. The first Coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not fiourish till 1800. 


The production of Coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under Coffee 
In 1930 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,03,000 acres, an increase of 14 per 
cent, over the figures for 1925 and the pro- 
duction during the year was 3,52,000 cwts. as 
compared with 2,72,000 cwts. in 1925. 


The total exports of Coffee decreased from 

2.05.000 cwts. in 1925-20 to 1,50,000 cwts. in 
1920-27, but in 1927-28 there was a sharp rise 
to 2,77,000 cwts. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the 
shipments again declined and amounted to 

1.98.000 cwts. and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively. 
The principal countries to which Indian Coffee 
was exported were, as usual, the United Kingdom 
and Franco. 

Not only does India export Coffee in large 
uantities but it also imports it chiefiy from 
ava, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Muscat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports o f Indian coffee : — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands cwts . 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production. 

Export. 

1 

UUiUIUD 

available 
for Home 
consumption. 

1925 

272.1 

251.9 

20.2 

1928 

317.5 

260.9 

56.5 

1929 

247.8 

142.6 

105.2 

1930 

352.0 

243.0 

109.0 
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Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported Coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1930 was approaching four 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the Coffee plantations in 1929-30 was returned 
at 92,504 of whom 55,972 were permanently 
employed and 36,532 temporarily employed as 
compared with 94,865 persons (44.744 garden 
and 19,094 outside labour permanently employed 
and 31,027 temporary outside labour) in 1928-29. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 


affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this wa * 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
Coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in Coffee prices but 
until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian Coffee in 
London was 140 in 1923 and 127s in 1929 it 
fell to 86s in 1930. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
tficotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. ruBtica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, anu is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the qualify of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were oft*E repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of Improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
nave been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation.— The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread In Burma. The 
two main varieties are called " Burmese to- 
bacco ” and "Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Seywet-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
/ Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 


pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are: — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigai 
tract of Madras, where the Ufri-Kappal and 
Ward Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar; 
(it) the Godavari Delta of Madras ; (Hi) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) the District! 
of Bihar and Orissa; (t>) Guzerat in Bombay 
and ( vi ) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps In stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied Into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown foT clgai 
making. 

Exports. — Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
rose from 26 million lbs. during 1929-30 to 28 
million lbs. in 1930-31 , but owing to the fall in 
prices the value dropped from Rs. 99$ lakhs to 
Its. 96$ lakhs. The bulk of the shipments were 
as usual from Madras, which raised its exports 
by 1$ million lbs. Bengal and Bombay also 
increased their contributions but those from 
Burma shrank substantially. The United 
Kingdom continues to be India’s best customer 
and in 1930-31 took ten million lbs. Owing 
to the preference accorded to Empire-grown 
tobacco, there has been a remarkable increase 
in the use of Indian tobacco in the United 
Kingdom although there is yet room for further 
improvement in the direction of curing, packing 
and grading of the Indian leaf. Before the war 
the average exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from India to the United Kingdom amounted 
to 135,000 lbs. only. 
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The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 1 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1003 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the " Cocaine habit.’* The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which ase prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian Intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persous who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and olllcers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marm^goa and Pondicherry. The 
main Inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore Mooitan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially Is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It Is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
In trunks which nave secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the townB is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there Ib a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whoso duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Rs. 1,80,000. 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases In the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard fo Cocaine.— This varies 
in different provinces. A. summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
■ or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 0 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
ft ie prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction lmprioonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law In Bombay has been further amended 
bo as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have b9en convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 
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Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the scale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, beoauso of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade. — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided, 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to : (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari pat>su with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
Imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 


confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demandB of the non-China 
markets. A flguro was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed deBire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by Indie.— The 

Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further* Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given tfo that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 

International Aspect of the Problem.— 

It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to China was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect. This happened on the initiative of the 
U.S.A., at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai in 1909 
and formulated a series of recommendations 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use of opium and morphia. 
The United States thereafter advanced a further 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague. This met on lBt December 1911, 
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and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
ideas to the Government of India. Their provi- 
sions India had long observed. As regards 
morphia and cocaine, with which the Hague 
Conference concerned itself, the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- 
ingly strict regulations. But these two drugs, 
the use of which for other than medical purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world. They 
were not included witliin the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted by the U.S.A. for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of India 
that they were included within the terms finally 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of tho Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil. 

As regards prepared opium, that is to say 
smoking opium, India docs not and never has 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit- 
ed. No opium is exported from India to the 
United States of America. None has been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since 1916. Exports to Great Brita in are strictl y 
limited to medicinal requirements and go offici- 
ally from the Government of India to the British 
Government. Nor is Indian opium exported 
to any other country in Europe. 

Indian Uses of Opium.- There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of tho abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities («. g. y the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated In the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 


as considerable Intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

The Commission of 1893.*— Despite all this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down by a Royal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty’s Government, 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium. The Society which was largely instru- 
I mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
I ment of the Commission constituted *' the 
i greatest and most solid forward step that tho 
| movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made” and considered that the 
[ Royal Commission was “as fair-minded and 
; impartial a tribunal aB the Society could have 
| desired to hear its ease.” The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1896 in seven volumes. 

The Royal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not only subject to careful regulation but was 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
plinary habits among the people. Excessive 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion. As regards the legal restric- 
tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
, uses and those not strictly so describable would 
| be impracticable. They agreed that the mass 
I of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
j as an unnecessary restriction on Individual 
I liberty and interference with established customs 
and habits. Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri- 
ous and more disgraceful. 

The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
patch to His Majesty’s Government in 1911, 
and that of Lord Reading, In a despatch dated 
24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Royal 
Commission “that the opium habit as a vice 
scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten- 
sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
purposes, in some cases with benefit and for the 
most part without injurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so Interwoven with 
the medical uses that it would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them in the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
neoessary that the growth of the poppy and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical purposes. 
The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Government 
was approvingly quoted by Lord Reading’s 
Government a few years ago. It has long been 
recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all the 
objections involved in bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom. Eating it Is largely 
quasi-medical ; it is used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
as an anodyne and as the commonest ana most 
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treasured household medicine of the people, to 
whom qualified medical assistance is inaccessible. 
Tt is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as a 
restorative to lessen or avert fatigue and in other 
ways in which, when moderately used it is 
relatively innocuous. 

Present Policy. — The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an ofiicial All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high . This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared tliat certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozeporc District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no ovidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 


While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
takon from a report made by the United States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
I greater in America than in India. The estimate 
! framed by the Advisory Committee of the 
I League of the annual requirements of opium 
i for strictly modicinal and scientific purposes is 
600 milligrammes or 9*25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000. The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 6.94 grains in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service. 
The consumption per capita in British India 
during 1924-25 worked out at 17 ‘2 grains 
per head. The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure. The amount includes veteri- 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals is impossible. Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 
tent of Indian opium, which is about 9 per cent, 
at 90 deg. consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioner trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses. Lord 
Cecil’s statement at the League of Nations was 
received with extreme criticism by Mr. Porter 
of the American delegation. Mr. Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil’s observations were a “ vile 
slander upon the people of the United States.” 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdraw his state- 
ment. But Mr. Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writing in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be ono grain, in Germany 2 grains, in England 
3 grains, in France 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains. In “ Current History” for 
March, 1925, Mr. Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in view of the smuggling 
into the United States ” it would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 36 grains.” 

Opium policy lias on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 

The imports of glass and glassware in 1930-31 stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
showed, in common with other articles, a heavy of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur* 
decline compared with the previous year, vive ; yet, it is certain tliat by the sixteenth 
receding in value from Bs. 2,52 lakhs to Bs. 1,65 century it was an established Industry producing 
lakhs. Japan continues to occupy the foremost mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 

g isition In the trade with Czechoslovakia next, of the material was inferior and the articles 
etails appear in the Exports Section of the turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
Year Book. the industry had not progressed until the nine- 

ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
Manufacture of Glass in India. — Glass in India on modem European lineB dates from 
was manufactured in India in centuries before the nineties of the last century, when some 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of " Indian pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
Glass ” as being of superior quality. Ab a then a number of concerns have been started, a 
result of recent archaeological explorations, a number of them have failed, while some are still 
number of small crude glass vessels have been clinging to life owing to war conditions. They 
discovered indicative of the very primitive mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
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of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale . This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modern Factory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
representated in all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from “ glass cakes or blocks’’ 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose “ silky " bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwarcs and bottles. With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is out 
of thie question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bljhoi 
and Ambala ; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 


commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(6) nearness of fuel, and ( c ) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or foui different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity 
of sufficient, fluid capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
some of these and hindei the progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
i* in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
une, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this Une and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamen li- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and European countries. 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-90% 
in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass whioh is to compete 
with the imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 

The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions ; but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
Eh, viz . : “The Glass Industry, even In its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful.” 

Bibliography— Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture.’* By C. S. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 
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HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this oountry was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy oountrieB . especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely* in the 
bands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four monthB 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 Bhe 
took 82 per oent. and in 1918-14, 35 per cent. 
Germany t Btill takes the major Bhare of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain. 

The trade in hldeB and skins slumped heavily 
in 1930-31, exports falling from Rs. 10,04 lakhs 
in value in 1929-30 to Rs. 11,74 lakhs. Details 
are given In the Export Section of the Year Book. 

Conditions of the Trade.— The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for Instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
Is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots; 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
the thread. Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. Eighty- 
live per cent, of exports of Indian raw goatskins 
are sent direct to the United States. The 
consumption of glace kid in the United Kingdom 
has remained stationary during the last five 
years : none the less production up to 1928 
Increased somewhat and exports have slightly 
grown. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but It has 
drifted baok to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 


AND LEATHER. 

high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be oited fiscal ohanges, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry.— -The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather Industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Aot, 1894. The effect of this Bill wag 
officially described as follows: * 4 It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported In a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian Industries ex- 
plained that “ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements. 
If some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this Industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal wfth 
a comparatively small proportion ol the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it Is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate." 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra* 
bolams By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 
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INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of 
Monopolies" which was enacted in 1623, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows : — 
“ Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
j)a tent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures Within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other.** 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 
and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act, 1916. and 
by the Rules made under those ActB. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright generally In books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1914. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 


The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to Inventors was passed in 1866, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 


for somo twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1869 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888.' 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British Tndia, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Natl\e 
States. Of the latter three, eu., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior have ordin- 
ances of their owu. for which particulars mnst 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act o? 1911 was to provides simpler 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need uot here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General In Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “ patent " instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “exclusive privilege.*’ The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

New Legislation.— Important amendments 
have been made in the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act sIdco 1911, the most important 
being the priority given to Indian Inventors 
over others to apply for British patents within 
12 months from the date of the Indian appli- 
cation. Similarly, an applicant for a British 
patent has priority over other applicants in 
India for 12 months from the date of his British 
application. 

Part I (Patents) of the Act of 1911 has been 
further amended by Act VII of 1930 and in- 
cludes the following : 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 yean. 
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Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expiro with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 

Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1030 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the “ Acceptance ” 
of the application, instead of 3 monttis. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Rules, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act itself. Section 10 lias been amended to 
empower the Controllerjto decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between joint applicants among 
t hemselves. 

The time for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Counoil has been extended to 3 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against. A new Section 21 A has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 35A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specification. 

The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Register as the grantee or pro- 
prietor of the patent. Section 78A (4) lias 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
into reciprocal arrangement with the Indian 
States. 

The definition of the term “ Design ” has 
been altered, and the time for applying to secure 
for the registration in India, the priority date of 
the application in the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Empire, has been extended 
to 0 months. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may bo seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

Ahmed abad . . It. G. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 

Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science. 

BARODA . .Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bom bat . . Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 

tute, Matunga. 

,, ..The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, No. 1A, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 


Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 

„ ..Bengal Engineering College, 
Sid pur. 

Ca wnpork .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United ProvioceB. 

C.i in surah . .Office of the Commissioner, Bur 1- 
wan Division. 

Chittagong . Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Daooa . .Office of the District Board, Dacca. 

Delhi ..Office of the Deputy Commissioner 

Hyderabad .industries and Commerce Depart 
ment of H1 b Highness th* 
Nizam’s Government. 

Karachi . .Office of the City Deputy Collector 

Lahore . . Punjab Public Library. 

London ..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

Madrab . .Record Office, Egmore. 

„ . . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

Nagpur . .Victoria Technical Institute. 

Poona . . College of Engineering . 

RANCHI ..Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar & Orissa. 

Rangoon ..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 

Roorkee . .Thomason College. 

3holapur . .Office of the Collector. 

Publications on sale at the Patent Office 

Price 

Rs. a. 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Rules and Instructions) .. .. 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Act, II of 1911 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..eachO 2 


The Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 


0 


Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of India) ., .. 0 1 

Annual Subscription with postago . . 3 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900 — 1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900— 1904) .. 2 8 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject- 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905— 1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) „ 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 
1916,1917,1918,1919, 1920 .. „ 1 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 0 3 



ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion) IN INDIA 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Absorption of Gold , 
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Insurance 

According to the report by Mr. N. Mukarjt, 
Actuary to the Government of India, contained 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1930, the 
number of companies subject to the provisions 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1912 and the Indian Insurance Companies Act 
of 1928 is 257, of which 108 companies are 
constituted in India and 149 companies arc 
constituted outside India. Of the 108 Indian 
companies, 46 are established in the Bombay 
Presidency, 20 in Bengal, 19 in the Madras 
Presidency, 12 in the Punjab, 4 in Delhi, 2 each 
in the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, 1 in Ajmer and 2 in Burma. Of the 
149 non-Indian companies, 72 are constituted 
in the United Kingdom, 30 in the British 
Dominions and Colonies, 19 in the Continent of 
Europe, 13 in the United States of America, 10 
in Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only. They are 71 
in number and of the remaining 37 
Indian companies, 18 carry on life business 
along with other insurance business and 19 
carry on insurance business other than life. As 
regards non-Indian companies, most of them 
carry on insurance business other than life. 
Out of the total number of 149 non-Indian 
companies, 125 carry on insurance business 
other than life, 9 carry on life business only and 
15 carry on life business along with other 
Insurance business. Of the latter 24 companies, 
17 are constituted in the United Kingdom, 6 in 
the British Dominions and Colonies and 1 in 
Germany. 

The total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1929 amounted to 143 
thousand policies assuring a sum of 28 J m ores 
and yielding a premium income of If crore, 01 
which the new business done by Indian 
companies amounted to 103 thousand policies 
assuring a sum of about 16$ orores and having 
a premium income of nearly a crore. The 
Bhare of the British companies in respect of new 
sums assured is 41 crores, of the Dominion and 
Colonial companies about 7$ crores arid of the 
single German company $ crore. 

The average sum assured under the new 
policies issued by Indian companies is Its. 1,628 
and under those issued by non-Indian companies 
Bs. 8,086 and the average annual premium per 
Us. 1,000 sum assured is Rs. 55 in the case of 
Indian companies and Bs. 67 in the case of 
non-Indian companies. 


in India. 

The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1929 
amounted to 656 thousand policies assuring a 
total sum of 142 crores including reversionary 
bonus additions and having a premium income 
of 7-1/3 crores. Of this the share of Indian 
companies is represented by 472 thousand 
policies assuring a sum of 78 crores and having 
a premium income of nearly 4 crores. 

Most of the Indian companies now transact 
life assuranoe business on the scientific principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured is not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of each year's premium income 
amongst the claims arising in that year. This 
form of life assurance business is unsound. 
Before the Act of 1912 was passed there were 
numerous companies whioh transacted life 
assuranoe business on the dividing plan and 
most of them came to grief. Of such companies 
which were in existence at the time of the 
]>: Basing of the Act the majority have disappear- 
ed and some have stopped issuing policies on 
the dividing plan. A few new companies have, 
taken up this dividing Insurance business and 
it will not be long before the} realise their 
mistake. 

Some Indian life offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Africa and in the Near East. The total mw 
sums assured by these offices outside India in 
1929 amounted to about a crore and the 
average sum assured under each policy was 
Kb. 2,848. 

A striking feature of the Indian companies is 
the almost negligible amount of business done 
by them under annuity contracts, while in 
the case of the non-Indian companies annuity 
contracts constitute an appreciable portion of 
their totall if e assurance business. Even the 
small amount of annuity business the Indian 
companies wore getting in the past is gradually 
decreasing. Evidently annuity contracts have 
not yet found favour with Indians in general. 

The life assurance business of Indian com- 
panies has steadily inoreased during the last 
ten years. The following table shows the new 
business effected since 1920 in each yee.r 
and tiie total on sine ss remaining in foroe at 
the end of the year. 


Year. 

1 New business 

written during 

1 the year. 

Total business 
remaining in force at 
the end of the year. 

1920 

5,17 lakhs. 

31 crores. 

1921 

5,47 „ 

34 „ 

1922 

5,64 „ 

37 „ 

1928 

5,85 „ 

89 „ 

1924 

6,89 „ 

42 „ 

1925 

8,15 „ 

47 „ 

1926 

10,35 „ 

53 „ 

1927 

12,77 „ 

so „ 

1 928 

15,41 ,, 

71 „ 

1929 

17,29 „ 

82 „ 
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The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to-4-7/8 crores 
in 1929 and was in e xcess of 2/3 cTOre over the 
corresponding income of the previous year. 
Claims amounted to 1-2/3 orore and exceeded 
the previous year's figure by 1 crore. Claims 
by death showed an increase of 8} lakhs and 
claims bysurvlvance of 15$ lakhs. For the 
first time during 1929 claims by survi vance 
were larger than claims by death. 

The life assurance funds Increased by over 1$ 
crore during 1929 and amounted to 18J crores 


at the end of that year. The average rate of 
interest earned on the life funds during the 
year was nearly 5$ per cent as against 5-1/3 
per cent realised in the previous year. 

The Post Office Insurance Fund was 

instituted by the Government of India in 1883 
for the benefit of the postal employes but 
gradually admission to it haa been thrown open 
to almost all classes of Government servants 
who are employed on civil duties. 

The following are some of the important 
particulars relating to the business of the Fund 
during the two years 1929 and 1930 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year. 


Life 

Year 

ending 

31st 

March. 

Nu mber 
of 

policies. 

Total 
sums 
assured . 

; 

Number 
of ! 

policies. 

1 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses. 

Total 

income. 

Assuranoe 
fund at the 
end of the 
year. 

1929 .. 

7,5S2 

1,43,41,000 

61,474 

13,02,47,000 

63,17,000 

3,64,44,000 

1930 . . 

8,894 

1,49,56,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

69,36,000 

4,02,80,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
rance Business* The net Indian premium 
Income of all companies under insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1929 was 
nearly 3 crores of which The Indian companies’ 
share was over 4 crore and that of the non- 
Indian companies nearly 2 4 crores. The total 
amount is composed of— 

1,55 lakhs from fire, 

68 lakhs from marine, and 
76 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The Indian companies received — 

23 lakhs from fire, 


11 lakhs from marine, and 

18 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 

business. 

The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to 25 crores of which the stock exchange 
securities form the bulk. These securities are 
shown in the accounts at a net value of 18 
crores. Loans on policies and mortgages are 
shown at 2f crores ; land and house property 
are valued at 11 crore ; deposits, cash, stamps, 
etc., are shown at 1J crore; agents* balances 
and other outstanding items at 1 crore ; and 
loans on personal security and other mlscelltine- 
ous assets at 1 crore. Over half a crore of the 
tot-vi assets of the In dim companies is invested 
outside India. 



Customs Tariff. 


General import duties are Uried for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc., are assessed at 2$ per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches. 

Re-Imports- — Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, arc on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import ; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three ycajs have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
♦ he articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tlon is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eight-B of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of the Custom House, or within rucb extended | 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown 
in any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exerted to another, arc re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so rc-cxportcd from the 
former port: 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the d ait- 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export - 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port- ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks.— Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to t-lie Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads: — 

1. Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false In rc- 
s pect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects ; and 

4. Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 
goods. 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff). 

Note 1 . — In the expression “ ad valorem ” used in these Schedules the reference is to “ real value ” 
as defined in section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), unless an article 
has a tarilf value assigned to it. 

Note 2 . — TuriH-valued heads are based on the ordinary trade description of each article and cover 
all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are separately provided for. 


Names of Articles. 

1 

Per 

Tarilf 

Values. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco. 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

FISH. 





Fish, Salted, wet or dry 

Indian 
maund of 



s 


82 lbs. 





avoirdupois 





weight. 



i 

1 

1 

Kish, excluding salted fish (see Serial No. 1) 


A d valorem 

FISH MAWS, including signally and sozille, and 


A d valor 

•m 

sharklins. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 





CUllKANTS ' 

ewt. 

► « 



FltUJTS AND VEGETABLES, all sorts, fresh, 


Ad valor 

em 

druid, salted or preserved not otherwise 





specified .f 





Tariff values. 





Almonds without shell 

ewt. 

58 

0 

0 

Almonds kagazi Persian in the shell 

)} 

55 

0 

0 

Almonds in the shell Persian 


12 

12 

0 

Cashew or eajoo kernels, not skinned . . 
Coconuts, Straits, Dutch Fast Indies and 

” 

31 

0 

0 

Siam — 

Husked . . 

thousand 

00 

0 

0 

IJnhusked 

,, 

104 

0 

0 

Coconuts, Maldives 

}J 

21 

0 

0 

Coconuts, other 

,, 

33 

0 

0 

Coconut kernel (copra) 

ewt. 

11 

12 

0 

Dates, dry, in bugs 

1 ” 

9 

8 

0 

Dates, wet, in bags, baskets and bundles 

\ 

4 

8 

0 

Dates, wet, packed in other receptacles 

» 

11 

4 

0 

Figs, dried, Persian 


0 

.12 

0 

Figs, dried, European 


10 

0 

0 

Garlic . . . . 


9 

8 

0 

Pistachio nuts 


53 

0 

0 

Raisins, red, Persian Gulf 

” 

10 

i 

8 

0 


Such rate or rates 
of duty not 
exceeding one 
rupee as the 
Governor Gene- 
J ral in Council 
may, by notifi- 
cation in the 
Gazette of In- 
dia, from time 
to time pres- 
cribe,* v iv <61 
per cent. ad 
valorem. 


* The rate on the 1st January, J932 and until further notice is annas 02 . 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 56. 
dated the 5th December 1931, raw cashew-nuts are liable to import duty at 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


I. —Food, Drink and Tobacco— contd. 
GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

5 Flour except sago flour 


Tariff value . — 
Cassava or Tapioca flour 


cwt. 


Rs. a. p. 


Wheat flour — Ra. 
2-8 per cwt., 
all others — 25 
per cent, ad 
valorem. 


7 4 0 25 per cent. 


6 Grain and Pulses, all sorts, including bro- 
ken grains and pulse, but excluding flour 
(see Serial Nos. 5 and 7). 


Wheat — Rs. 2-8 
per cwt., all 
others — free. 


7 Sago Flour 


Free. 


LIQUORS. 


8 


Ale beer, porter, cider and other fermented 
liquors. 


In barrels or 
other con- 
tainers con- 
taining 27 
oz. or more, 
per imperial 
gallon. 


1 11 bottles 
contai n i n g 
less than 27 
oz. but not 
less than 20 
less than 13 J 
oz., per bot- 
tle. 

1 n bottles 
contafn i n g 
oz. but not 
less than 10 
oz., per bot- 
tle. 


Fifteen annas. 


Two annas 
six pics. 


and 


One anna and 
three pies. 


I n bottles 
contai n in g 
less than 
oz. but not 
less than 5 
oz., per 
bottle. 


I anna. 


9 Denatured Spirit 


I n other 
containe r s , 
per imperial 
gallon. 


Re. 1-4. 


Ad valorem 


9 1 per cent. 


Tariff value . — 


Spirit from Java denatured before clearance. . 


Imperial 
I gallon. 


1 0 0 9} per cent. 
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d 

fc ! 


I 

Tariff 

ValueB. 


3 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Duty. 


10 


I.— Food. Drink and Tobacco — contd 

LIQU ORS — contd. 

Spirits (other than denatured spirit) — 

(1) Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and other 

sorts of spirits not otherwise speci- 
fied, including wines containing 
more than 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit. 

(2) Liqueurs, cordials, mixtures and 

other preparations containing spirit 
(other than drugs and medicines)— 

(i) entered in such a manner as to 
indicate that the strength is not 
to be tested. 


(it) not so entered 


(3) Drugs and medicines containing spirit 

(t) entered in such a manner as tollmperial gal- 
indicate that the strength is not Ion. 
to be tested. 


[Imperial gal- 
lon of the 
strength of 
L o n d o n) 
proof. 


Imperial gal- 
lon. 


[Imperial gal- 
lon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 37-8. 


Rs. 60. 


Rs. 37-8. 


Rs. 37-8. 


(it) not so entered 

(4) Perfumed Spirits 
Provided That— 


Imperial gal- 
lon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 

Imperial gal- 
lon. 


Rs. 27-6-0. 


Rs. 60. 


(a) the duty on any article included in 
this Item shall in no case be less than 
the duty which would be charged if 
the article were included in Part V of 
the Statutory Schedule ( i.e ., 25 per 
cent, ad valorem) : 

(b) where the unit of assessment is the 
Imperial gallon of the strength of 
London proof, the duty shall be in- 
creased or reduced in proportion as 
the strength is greater or less than 
London proof. 


11 


Wines, not containing more tlian 42 per cent, 
of proof spirit — 


(1) Champagne and other sparkling wines 

(2) Other Sorts 


Imperial gal- 
lon. 

Do. 


Rs. 18-2. 
Rs. 7-8. 


* There are no entries bearing Serial Nos. 12 and 13. 
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Schedule II— ( Import Tariff )— continued. 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco —contd. 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN'S STORES 


Provisions and Oilman’s Stores and Groceries, 


all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see 
Serial No. 15). 

Tariff values — 


Butter 

lb. 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago (whole) 

cwt. 

China preserves in syrup 

box of six 
large or 
twelve 
small jars. 

China preserves, dry, candied . . 

lb. 

China canned fruit 

case of 4 doz. 

Cocum 

cwt. 

Ghi 

lb. 

Vegetable product 

Vermicelli, flour, from Cliina and the Far 

cwt. 

East. 


Vermicelli, peas, from China and the Far 

,, 

East. 


Vermicelli, rice, from China and the Far 


East. 


Yeast, from China and the Far East . . 

»> 

Vinegar, in casks 


SACCHARINE. 


Saccharine (except in tablets) and such 

In. 

other substances as the Governor General 
in Council may, by notification in the Ga- 
zette of India, declare to be of a like nature 
or use to saccharine. 


Saccharine Tablets 


SPICES. 

The Following Spices, namely 


Cardamoms, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, 


nutmegs and pepper. 

Tariff values — 


Cardamom seed 

cwt. 

Cassia lignea 


Cloves 


Cloves, exhausted 


Cloves stems and heads 


CloveB in seeds, narlavang 

„ 

Nutmegs 

lb. 

Nutmegs in shell 

,, 

Pepper, black 

ewt. 

Pepper, long 

>1 

Pepper, white 



Tariff 

ValueB. 


Duty. 


Us. a. p. 

Ad valorem 


25 per cent. 


1 6 
8 8 
0 12 


0 25 per cent. 

0 25 

0 25 


0 4 6 

9 0 0 
8 0 0 
64 0 0 
0 5 6 

19 0 0 

21 12 0 
17 12 0 

20 8 0 
Ad valorem 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2$ per cent. 


Its. 6-4 


Ad valorem 


18 J per cent, or 
Rs. 6-4 per 
pound of sac- 
charine contents 
whichever i s 
higher. 


Ad valorem 


37$ per cent. 


55 

11 

60 

23 

10 

20 

0 

0 

49 

42 

65 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 
4 
0 

8 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


37$ per cent. 
37 r 
37$ 

37$ 

37$ 

37$ 

37$ 

37$ 

37 
37$ 

37$ 
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CO 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


I.— Food Drink and To acco — contd. 


Rs. a. p. 


19 

SUGAR. 




Confectionery 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 

20 

Sugar, excluding confectionery (see Serial 





No. 19) — 

(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 8 Dutch 

cwt. 


Rs. 9-1. 


Standard and above. 





(2) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard and 


Ad valorem 

31 £ per cent, plus 


sugar candy. 



Rs. 3-7 per cwt. 


(3) Molasses 


,, 

31£ per cent. 


Tariff value — 

Molasses — 





(t) Imported in bulk by tank steamer 

cwt. 

2 1 0 

3U 


(it) Otherwise imported 

,, 

2 ft 0 

*n 


Sugar candy 


10 0 0 

31 j per cent, plus 




Rs. 3-7 per cwt. 

21 

TEA. 




Tea 


Ad valorem. 

25 per cent . 


Tariff values — 




Tea, black . . 

lb. 

0 11 0 

25 


Tea, green 

,, 

0 13 0 

25 ,, 

22 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 




Coffee 


Ad valorem 

25 

23 

Hops 



Free. 

24 

SALT, excluding Salt exempted under Serial 

Indian 


The rate at which 


No. 25. 

mauiui of 


excise duty is 



82 2/71 bn. 


for the time 



avoirdupois 

weight. 


being leviable 
on salt manu- 




factured in the 


! 



place where the 
import takes 
place.* plus 
4£t annas per 
maund if ma- 


; 



nufactured out- 
side India. 

26 

Salt imported into British India and issued, 
in accordance with rules made with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, for use in any process of manu- 
facture ; also salt imported into the port 
of Calcutta and issued with the sanction 
of the Government of Bengal to manufac- 
turers of glazed stoneware ; also salt im- 
ported into any port In the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, 
in accordance with rules made with the 
previous sanction of the Governor -General 
in Council, for use in curing fish in those 
provinces. 

(For the general duty on salt, see Serial No. 
24.) 

All Other Sorts of Food and Drink not 



Free. 

26 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


otherwise specified. 

Tariff values — 


21 0 0 

25 


Chillies, dry 

cwt. 


Ginger, dry 

,, 

26 0 0 

25 


Mace 

lb. 

14 0 

25 „ 


* The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1932 and until further notice is Ite. 1-9-0. 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 44, 
dated the 16th November 1931, salt imported into British India and liable to the additional duty 
of customs Imposed by section 3 of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931 (XVI of 1931) 
is exempt from so much of the additional customs duty imposed by clause 5 of the Indian Finance 
(Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, as is equal to one-fourth of the additional duty imposed 
by section 3 of the said Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 

27 

I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — concld. 

TOBACCO. 

CIGARS 


Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem 

1121 cent. 

28 

CIGARETTES Of value— 

(a) not exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand* 

thousand 


Rs. 10-10. 


( b ) exceeding Rs. 10*8 per thousand 


.... 

Rs. 15. 

29 

Note . — For the purposes of this Item, 
* value ' means real value as defined in 
Section 80 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
provided that the deduction allowed under 
clause (a) of that section shall be calculated 
in all cases as if the cigarettes wore classi- 
fied under sub-item (a). 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

lb. 


Re. 1-14. 

30 

All other sorts of Tobacco manufactured . . 

„ 


Rs. 3-12. 

31 

II. — Raw Materials and pro uce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 
Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel 

ton 


Ten annas. 

31A 

DYES AND COLOURS. 

Barks for Tanning 


— 

Free. 

32 

GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 

Stick or Seed Lao 


1 

Free. 

33 

Gums, Resins A Lac, all sorts not otherwise 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


specified (see Serial No. 32). 

Tariff values — 

Gambler, block and cube 

cwt. 

17 8 0 

25 


Gambler in flakes or circular pieces 

tt 

45 0 0 

25 


Gum Ammoniac 

„ 

30 0 0 

25 


Gum Arabic, other than ground 

„ 

23 0 0 

25 


Gum Benjamin, ras 

,, 

80 8 0 

25 


Gum Benjamin, cowrie 


63 0 0 

25 


Gum Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 

„ 

23 0 0 

25 „ « 


Gum Dammer (or Copal) 


25 0 0 

25 


Gum Ollbanum or rankincense . . 


10 12 0 

25 


Gum Persian (false) 

„ 

11 0 0 

25 


Myrrh 


23 0 0 

25 


Rosin 

»» 

10 12 0 

25 

34 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 

Hides and skins, raw or salted 

.... 


Free. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 59, 
dated the 12th December 1931, cigarettes of value not exceeding Rs. 6 per thousand are liable to 
Import duty at Rs. 8-8 per thousand, provided that, for the purpose of this notification, no cigarettes 
of which the real value is ascertainable under clause (a) of Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
shall be deemed to have a value not exceeding Rs. 6 per thousand if, before deduction Is made on 
aoeount of the import duties payable, the wholesale cash price, less trade discount, referred to in 
that olause exceeds the sum ox Rs. 14-8. 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


II.— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured — contd 

METALLIC ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUFACTURE. 


35 


Iron or Steel, old . . 


Tariff value — 

Iron or Steel, old 


36 


Metallic Ores, all sorts except ochres and 
other pigment ores. 

OILS. 


37 


Kerosene ; also any mineral oil other tlian 
kerosene and motor spirit which has its 
flashing point below one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer by Abel's 
dose test. 


38 


Motor Spirit . . 


39 


Mineral Oil — 

(1) which lias its flashing point at or above 

two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is ordinarily used 
for the batching of jute or other 
fibre; 

(2) which has its flashing point at or above 

two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is such as is not 
ordinarily used for any other pur- 
pose tlian for lubrication ; 

(3) which has its flashing point at or above 

one hundred and fifty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and is 
such as is not ordinarily used except 
as fuel or for some sanitary or hygi- 
enic purposes. 


40 


Tariff values . — 

Mineral oil which lias its flashing point at 
or above one hundred and fifty degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and is 
such as is not ordinarily used except 
as fuel or for some sanitary or hygienic 
purposes, if i mported in bulk. 

All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils, not otherwise 
specified (see Serial Nos. 37, 38 and 39). 


Tariff value s— „ _ . 

Cassia oil from Ceylon, Straits, China, 
Japan and the Far East. 

Citronelia oil from Ceylon, Straits, China, 
Japan and the Far East. 

Coconut oil .. • • •• •• 

Kajiputty oil from Ceylon, Straits, China, 
Japan and the Far East. 

Linseed oil, raw or boiled 


Peppermint oil from Ceylon, Straits, 
China, Japan and the Far East. 



Rs. a. p. 



Ad valorem 

L6| per cent. 

ewt. 

19 0 

L5& 



Free. 

Imperial 


Three annas 

gallon. 


nine pies. 

Imperial 


Ten annas. 

gallon. 



ton 


Rs. 15-10. 

Imperial 


Two annas 

gallon. 


one pie. 


Ad valorem 

12 1 per cent. 

ton 

42 8 0 

12* 


Ad valorem 

25 „ 

lb. 

13 0 

25 

,, 

1 8 0 

25 

cwt. 

16 0 0 

25 

lb. 

1 10 0 

25 

Imperial 

2 15 0 

25 

gallon. 



lb. 

3 12 0 

25 

l 


25 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


, « 








II.— Saw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured— contd. 


Rs. a. 

I>. 




SEEDS. 






41 

Oil-Seeds, Imported into British India by 




Free. 



sea from the territories of any Prince or 
Chief in India. 






42 

Seeds, all sorts not otherwise specified * 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 



TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 






43 

TALLOW 




Free. 


44 

All sorts of stearine, wax, grease and animal 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 



fat not otherwise specified. 






Tariff value . — 







Mineral grease 

lb. 

0 3 

3 

25 per cent. 



Vegetable wax, other than carnauba wax 

cwt. 

40 0 

0 

25 ff 



TEXTILE MATERIALS. 






45 

Cotton, raw 

pound 



Six pies. 


46 

Textile Materials, the following 


Ad valorem 

Raw hemp — 18 J 


Silk waste, and raw silk including cocons, 




per cent. 

all 


raw flax, hemp, jute and all other un- 




others — 25 

per 


manufactured textile materials not other- 
wise specified. 




cent. 



Tariff values . — 







Coir fibre 

cwt. 

4 10 

0 

25 per cent. 



Hemp, raw 

Silk, raw — 

» 

17 0 

0 

18* » 



(a) Bokliara . . 

(ft) Chinese — 

lb. 

12 0 

0 

25 



Mathow 

Jf 

2 10 

0 

25 



Pan jam 


1 13 

0 

25 



White Shanghai, Thonkoon or 
Duppion. 

White Shanghai, other kinds . , 

„ 

2 14 

0 

25 




4 8 

0 

25 



White other kinds 

” 

4 8 

0 

25 



Yellow Shanghai 


4 1 

0 

25 



Yellow other kinds 


4 C 

0 

25 



(c) Persian 


7 0 

0 

25 



( d ) Siam 


5 0 

0 

25 


47 

Wool, raw, and wool-tops 




Free. 



WOOD AND TIMBER. 






48 

Firewood 


Ad valorem 

2J per cent. 


49 

Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise 




25 



specified, including all sorts of ornamental 
wood. 







* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 51 
dated the 17th October 1931, tung oil seeds are exempt from payment of import duty for a period 
of three years witl) effect from the date of the notification. 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


A 


II.— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unman uf acutred— eontd. 


Us. a. p. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


50 


Canes and Rattans . . 


Ad valorem 


25 per cent. 


Tariff values — 

Canes — 

Malacca 

Cli unity 

Tries 

Root Moonali 

Mamin 

Polo, all kinds — 

Not exceeding 30 feet in length 
Exceeding 10 feet in length. . 

Toll it e 

Rattans — 

Chair 

Basket 

Outers 

Inncrs 


100 pieces 


cwt. 


22 8 0 25 

9 8 0 25 

0 8 0 25 

17 8 0 25 

15 0 0 25 


55 0 0 25 

80 0 0 25 

20 0 0 25 


18 12 
9 8 
67 0 
46 0 


0 25 

0 25 

0 25 

0 25 


51 


Cowries and Shells 
Tariff values . — 

Cowries, bazar, common 
Cowries, yellow, superior quality 

Cowries, 'Maidive 

Cowries, Sankhli 
Mother-of-pearl, nacre 

Nakhla 

Tortoise-shell 
Tortoise-shell, nakh 


cwt. 


lb. 


Ad valorem 


25 


4 12 0 

5 4 0 

19 4 0 

87 0 0 
25 4 0 

115 0 0 

7 0 0 
2 0 0 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


52 


Ivory, unmanufactured 
Tariff values . — 

Elephants’ grinders 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, 
centres, and points), each exceeding 
20 lb. in weight, and hollows, centres, 
and x’oints each weighing 10 lb. and 


53 


over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, 
centres, and points), not leas than 10 
lb. and not exceeding 20 lb. each, and 
hollows, centres, and points each wei- 
ghing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants’ tusks each less than 10 lb. 
(other than hollows, centres, and 
points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less 
than 4 lb. 

Sca-cow or moye teeth, each not less 
than 3 lb. and under 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, eachless than 31b. 

Manures, all sorts, including animal bones 
and the following chemical manures:— 
Basic slag, nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of am- 
monia, sulphate of potash, kainit salts, 
carbo lime, urea, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamide, ammonium phosphates, mine- 
ral phosphates and mineral surphosphates. 



Ad valorem 

25 

cwt. 

300 0 0 

25 ., 

” 

600 0 0 

25 

” 

525 0 0 

25 

„ 

260 0 0 

25 


275 0 0 

25 

,, 

220 0 0 

25 „ 


130 0 0 

25 



Piee. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


64 

II.— Haw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured— concld. 

MISCELLANEOUS — contd. 

Precious Stones, unset and imported uncut, 



Free. 


55 

and Pearls, unset. 

Precious Stones, unset and imported cut 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

50 

(, tee Serial No. 54). 

Pulp op Wood, rags and other paper-making 



Free. 


67 

materials. 

Rubber Stumps, rubber seeds and raw rubber 



Free. 


58 

All other raw materials and produce and arti- 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent, 


59 

cles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified.* 

Ill- Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured. 

APPAREL. 

Apparel, including drapery, and military and 


Ad valorem 

25 


59A 

other uniforms and accoutrements, but 
excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty under Serial No. 60 
and articles made of gold or silver thread, 
and articles made of silk or silk mixtures 
or of artificial silk or artificial silk mixtures, 
and boots and shoes. 

Boots and Shoes 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

or 5 

60 

Uniforms and Accoutrements appertain- 



annas per 
whichever 
higheT. 
Free. 

pair 
i s 

61 

ing thereto, imported by a public servant 
for his personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 

Subject to the exemptions specified in Serial 
No. 64— 

(1) Firearms, including gas and air guns, 

each. 


Rs. 18-12 1 

«D 

Zi 

r3 

l 1 


gas and air rifles and gas and air 
pistols, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial Nos. 65 and 165). 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single 



Rs. 18-1^ 

is 


or double, 

(3) Main springs and magazine springs for 



Rs. 6-4 

u 

3 <v 
* ft 


firearms, including gas guns, gas 
rifles and gas pistols. 

(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

each. 


Rs. 3-12 ! 

eS? 
r *** 

P 2 


(5) Revolver-cylinders, for each cartridge 

„ 


Rs. 2-8 



they will carry. 

(6) Actions (Including skeleton and water) 

i 


Re. 1-4 

5 £ 

ft£! 


breech bolts and their heads, cock- 
ing pieces, and locks for muzzle load- 
ing arms. 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or clos- 


Ad valorem 

60 per cent! 

co 0 

M 

o 

62 

ing cartridges for rifled arms. 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms. 

Gunpowder for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols 


>> 

50 

60 



and sporting purposes. 






* Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No. 4317, dated the 2nd 
July 1921, unmanufactured Mica is exempt from payment of import duty. 
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o 


Names of Articles. 


£ 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Rs. a. p. 


Duty. 


63 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES — contd. 

Subject to the exemptions specified in Serial 
No. 64 all articles other than those speci- 
fied in Serial Nos. 61, 65 and 165 which are 
arms or parts of arms within the meaning 
of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 (excluding 
springs used for air-guns which are dutiable 
as hardware under Serial No. 84), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the 
same, all machines for making, loading, 
closing or capping cartridges for arms other 
than rifled arms and all other sorts of am- 
munition and military stores, and any 
articles which tho Governor-General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be ammunition or 
military stores for the purposes of this Act. 

The following Arms, Ammunition and 
Military Stores : — 

(а ) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 

ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service 
entitled to wear diplomatic, military 
naval, Royal Air Force or police 
uniform. 

(б) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 

ammunition for such revolver and 
pistol up to a maximum of 100 round 
per revolver or pistol, (i) when ac- 
companying a commissioned officer of 
HisMajesty’sregular forces, or of the 
Indian Auxiliary Force or the Indian 
Territorial Force or a gazetted police 
officer, or (ii) certified by the com- 
mandant of the corps to which such 
officer belongs, or, in the case of an 
officer not attached to any corps, 
by the officer commanding the sta- 
tion or district in which such officer 
is serving or, in the case of a police 
officer, by an Inspector General or 
Commissioner of Police, to be im- 
ported by the officer for the purpose 
of his equipment. 

(c) Swords for presentation as army or 

volunteer prizes. 

(d) Arms, ammunition, and military stores 

imported with the sanction of the 
Government of India for the use of 
any portion of the military forces 
of a State in India being a unit noti- 
fied in pursuance of the First Sche- 
dule to the Indian Extradition 
Act, 1903. 

(e) Morris tubes and patent ammunition 

imported by officers commanding 
British and Indian regiments or 
volunteer corps for the instruction 
of their men.* 


Ad valorem, 


50 per cent. 


Free. 


i 

i 

i 

! 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 36, 
dated the 23rd May 1931, *22 inch Adapters imported by officers commanding a unit of the Army 
in India for the instruction of their men are also exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Serial NoJ 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — oontd. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES — concld. 


Rs. a. p. 


65 

Ornamental Arms of an obsolete pattern 
possessing only a antiquarian value ; ma- 
sonic and theatrical and fancy dressswords, 
provided they are virtually useless for 
offensive or defensive purposes ; and daks 
intended exclusively for domestic, agri- 
cultural and industrial purposes. 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

66 

Explosives, namely blasting gunpowder, 
blasting gelatine, blasting dynamite, blast- 
ing roburite, blasting tonite, and all other 
sorts, including detonators and blasting 
fuse.* 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

25 

67 





67 

Anti-Plague Serum 



Free. 

68 

I Bleaching Paste and bleaching powder . . 



Free. 

68A 

Camphor 

Tariff values. — 


Ad valorem 

1 

50 per cent. 


| . Camphor, refined, other than powder . . 

Camphor, powder, other than synthetic 

lb. 

1 14 0 

50 per cent. 



16 0 

50 


Camphor, synthetic, tablets and slabs . . 

»» 

1 11 0 

60 „ 


Camphor, synthetic, powder 

•* \ 

110 

50 

69 

Copperas, Green 

Tariff value. — 

.... 

Ad valorem 

2£ per cent. 


Copperas, green, if imported in bulk . . 

cwt. 

4 8 0 

2 i per cent. 

70 

Opium and its alkaloids and their derivatives 

seer of 80 
tolas. 


Rs. 30 or 18J per 
cent, ad valorem 
whichever is 

higher. 

71 

72 

Cinchona Bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are che- 
mically identical with alkaloids extracted 
from cinchona bark. 

Heavy Chemicals, the following 



Free. 

« 


(1) Acid, hydrochloric 

(2) Acid, nitric — 

cwt. 


Rs. 3-3-3. 


having a density at 15° C. of not more 
than 1*42 grammes per cubic cen- 
timetre ; 

” 


Rs. 4-8-6. 


having a density at 15° C. of more 
than 1*42 grammes per cubic cen- 
timetre. 

; 


Rs. 6-7-9. 


(3) Acid, sulphuric 



Re. 1-9-0. 


(4) Alum, namely, ammonia alum, potash 
alum or soda alum. 

1 >» 


Rc. 1-2-9. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 16, 
dated the 28th March 1931, certain specified explosives specially adapted for use in dangerous 
coal mines are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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72—| 

ctd. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
— eontd. 

Heavy Chemicals— eontd. 

(5) Aluminium sulphate or hydrated alu- 
minium sulphate including, aluinino- 
ferric and alum cake — 
containing not more than 0.01 per 
cent,, of iron ; 

containing more than 0.01 per cent, 
of iron. , 

(0) Copper sulphate or hydrated copper 
sulphate. 

(7) Magnesium chloride 

(8) Magnesium sulphate or hydrated mag- 

nesium sulphate — 

containing not more than 50 per cent. 

of magnesium sulphate ; 
containing more than 50 per cent, of 
magnesium sulphate. 

(0) Sodium sulphate or hydrated sodium 
sulphate — 

containing not more than 50 per cent, 
of sodium sulphate ; 

containing more than 50 per cent, ofl 
sodium sulphate. 1 

(10) Sodium sulphide or hydrated sodium 

sulphide. 

(11) Zinc chloride or zinc chloride solution 

Provided that the duty on any] 
article included in this item shall 
in no case be less than the duty 
which would he charged if the 
article were included in Part V 
of the Statutory Schedule (i.e.,\ 
25 per cent, ad valorem .) 

Sulphur 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, 
not otherwise specified. * 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Rs. a. p. 


Duty. 


cwt. 


Re. 1-0-3. 
Itc. 0-11-3. 
Rs. 3-12-0. 
lb'. 0-8-0. 

Re. 1-0-0. 
Rs. 3-2-0. 

Re. 0-7-0. 

Re. 1-0-3. 
Re. 1-12-9. 
Rs. 5-6-3. 


Ad valorem 


Free, 

25 per cent. 


Tariff values . — 

Alkali, Indian (sajji-khar) 

Ammonia gas, anhydrous, including 
compressed or liquified gas. 
Ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate . . 
Ammonium chloride — 

Muriate of Ammonia, crystalline 
Salammoniac, sublimed 
Other sorts, including compressed 

Arsenic (China mansil) 

Calcium carbide 

Calcium chloride 

Carbonic acid gas including compressed 
or liquified gas. 

Chlorate of potash 

Chlorine 


ewt. 

lb. 

cwt. 


lb. 


cwt. 

lb. 


3 

8 

0 

25 

0 

9 

0 

25 

24 

0 

0 

25 

15 

0 

0 

25 

23 

8 

0 

25 

17 

8 

0 

25 

55 

0 

0 

25 

14 

0 

0 

25 

4 

4 

0 

25 

0 

3 

6 

25 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

5 

6 

25 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications Nos* 
4 and 28, dated the 6th February aud 9th August 1930 respectively, calcium accetate and radium 
Salts are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff ti„i w 

Values. Duty. 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

Tariff values — contd. 


Rs. a. p. 

Menthol (peppermint) crystals . . 

07. 

0 12 0 25 per cent. 

Naphthalene balls 

cwt. 

12 8 0 25 

Potassium bichromate 


30 0 0 25 

Soda ash including calcined natural soda 
and manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 
Soda, caustic, flake 

>> 

6 0 0 25 

14 0 0 25 

Soda, caustic, powdered 

Soda, caustic, solid 


14 4 0 25 

11 0 0 25 

Soda crystals 

Sodium bicarbonate 

Sodium bichromate 


6 8 0 25 

7 8 0 25 

24 8 0 25 

Sodium silicate (in liquid form) . . 


8 0 0 25 

Tartaric acid in kegs or in bulk . . 


84 0 0 25 

Trona or natural soda uncalcined 


4 0 0 25 

Asafcetida (hing) . . 


03 0 0 25 

Asafcetida, coarse (hingra) 


28 0 0 25 

Banslochan (bamboo camphor) . . 

il). 

1 4 0 25 

Calumba root 

cwt. 

5 0 0 25 

China root (Chobchini) rough . . 


15 0 0 25 

China root (Chobchini) scraped 

Cubebs 


27 0 0 25 

52 0 0 25 

Galangal, China 


11 4 0 25 

Salep 


200 0 0 25 

Storax, liquid (rose mcllos or salaras) . . 

CONVEYANCES. 

Coal Tubs, tipping wagons and the like con- 
veyances designed for use on light rail 
track, if adapted to be worked by manual 
or animal labour and if made mainly of 
iron or steel ; and component parts thereof 
made of iron or steel — 


30 8 0 25 ,, 

(a) if of British manufacture . . 

ton 

Rs. 26-4 or 211 
per cent, ad 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher. 

(6) if not of British manufacture 

ton 

, 

Rs. 26-4 or 211 
per Tcent. ad 
valorem % which- 
ever is higher 
plus Rs. 18-12 
per ton. 

Conveyances not specified in Serial No. 
75, namely, tramcars, motor-omnibuses, 
motor-lorries, motor-vans, passenger lifts, 
carriages, carts, jlnrikshas, bath-chairs, 
perambulators, trucks, wheelbarrows, bi- 
cycles, tricycles and all other sorts of con- 
veyances not otherwise specified, and com- 
ponent parts and accessories thereof , except 
such parts and accessories of the motor 
vehicles above-mentioned as are also adapt- 
ed for use as parts or accessories of motor 
cars, motor cycles or motor scooters (see 
Serial No. 77). 


Ad valorem 26 per cent. 
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Names of Articles. 


IIL — Articles wholly or mainly Bs a. p. 

manufactured— contd . 

CONVEYANCES — contd. 

77 Motor oars, motor cycles, and motor scoo- Ad valorem 37$ per cent. 

ters, and articles (other than rubber tyres 
and tubes) adapted for use as parts and 
accessories thereof: provided that such 
articles as are ordinarily also used for other 
purposes than as parts and accessories of 
motor vehicles included in this item or in 
Serial No. 76 shall be dutiable at the rate 
of duty specified for such articles. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS. 

78 The following Agricultural Implements, Free. 

namely, winowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, ele- 
vators, seed and corn crushers, chaff-cutters, 
root-cutters, ensilage-cutters, horse and 
bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators, scari- 
fiers, harrows, clod-crushers, seed-drills, 
hay-tedders, hay presses, potato diggers, 
latex spouts, spraying machines, power- 
blowers, white-ant exterminating machines, 
beet pullers, broadcastseeders, corn pickers, 
corn shelters, culti-packers, drag scrapers, 
stalk cutters, huskers and shredders, potato 
planters, lime sowers, manure spreaders, 
listers, soil graders and rakes ; also agricul- 
tural tractors; also component parts of 
these implements, machines or tractors, 
provided that they can be readily fitted into 
their proper places in the implements, ma- 
chines or tractors for which they are import- 
ed, and that they cannot ordinarily be used 
for purposes unconnected with agriculture* 

79 Articles plated with gold and silver exclud- Ad valorem 50 per cent. 

ing surgical instruments. t 

80 Clocks and Watches and parts thereof . . Ad valorem 50 per cent. 

81 Cutlery, excluding plated cutlery ( see Serial .... Ad valorem 25 per cent. 

No, 79). 

82 The following Dairy and Poultry Farming Free. 

Appliances, namely, cream separators, 
milking machines, milk sterilizing or pas- 
teurizing plant, milk aerating and cooling 
apparatus, churns, butter dryers, butter 
workers, milk-bottle fillers and cappers, 
apparatus specially designed for testing 
milk and other dairy produce, and incuba- 
tors ; also component parts of these appli- 
ances, provided that they can bo readily 
fitted into their proper places in the appli- 
ances for which they are imported, and that 
they cannot ordinarily be used lor other 

than dairy and poultr y farming purposes. 

* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications Nos. 
37 and 41 dated the 13th September and 29th November 1930, respectively, the following agricul- 
tural machines and implements, namely, flame throwers for attachment to spraying machines 
designed for the extermination of locusts, and latex cups are exempt from payment of import duty. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 18, 
dated the 30th March 1929, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extend- 
ing) Act 1931 articles of imitation jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners), which con- 
sist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 
metal to total metallic contents is less than 15 per cent, are liable to duty at 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— ccmid, 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS — contd. 


Rs. a. p. 


82A 

Domestic Refrigerators 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

82B 

Electric Bulbs 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 

83 

Electrical Control Gear and Transmis- 
sion Gear, namely, switches, fuses and 
current-breaking devices of all sorts and 
descriptions, designed for use in circuits of 
less than ten amperes and at a pressure not 
exceeding 250 volts, and regulators for 
use with motors designed to consume less 
than 187 watts ; bare or insulated copper 
wires and cables, any one core of which, 
not being one specially designed as a pilot 
core, has a sectional area of less than one- 
eightieth part of a square inch, and wires 
and cables of other metals of not more than 
equivalent conductivity ; and line insula- 
tors, including also cleats, connectors, lead- 
ing in tubes and the like, of types and sizes 
such as are ordinarily used in connection 
with the transmission of power for other 
than Industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof. 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

, 

84 

Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all sorts, 
j not otherwise specified. 

Tariff value . — 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


Crown corks 

gross 

0 10 0 

25 per cent. 

85 

Instruments, apparatus and appliances, 
imported by a passenger as part of hi s 
personal baggage and in actual use by him 
in the exercise of his profession or calling. 


.... 

Free. 

86 

Musical Instruments and parts thereof . . 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 

87 

Telegraphic Instruments and Apparatus, 
and parts thereof imported by, or under 
the orders of, a Railway Administration. 


Ad valorem 

151 per cent. 

88 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges, 
sugar pugmills, oil-presses, and parts there- 
of, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power, and 
pans for boiling sugar-cane juice. 

All other sorts of implements, instruments 
apparatus and appliances (including plated 
surgical instruments) and parts thereof 
not otherwise specified.* 



Free. * 

89 

i 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


• Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 17 
dated the 14th April 1931, read with seotion 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extend 
ing) Act, 1931, appartaus for wireless telegraphy or telephony other than apparatus designed sold: 
for the reception of broadcast wireless, and component parts for wireless telegraphy or telephou; 
other than such parts as can be used as parts of apparatus for the reception of broadcast wireles. 1 
are liable to duty at 3^ per cent, ad valorem: provided that nothing shall be deemed to be a com 
ponent part of apparatus for wireless telegraphy or telephony for the purpose of this Notiflcat Jo 
unless it is essential for the working of such apparatus and has been given for that purpose sow 
special shape or quality that would not be essential for its use for any other purpose. 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


90 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

DYES AND COLOURS. 

Dyes derived from coal-tar, and coal-tar 


Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


derivatives, used in any dyeing process. 
Tariff values — 

Alizarine, moist — 

(a) not exceeding 16 per cent. 

cwt. 

50 0 0 

L0 per cent. 


(6) over 16 per cent, not exceeding 

ft 

60 0 0 

L0 „ 


20 per cent. 

(c) exceeding 20 per cent. 


120 0 0 

to „ 


Alizarine, dry — 

(a) not exceeding 40 per cent. 

lb. 

18 0 

to 


(&) exceeding 40 per cent. . . 

,, 

3 0 0 

10 „ 


Congo red 

,, 

0 10 0 

10 


Coupling dyes of the naphthol group — 
(a) Naphthols, rapid fast colours 


5 0 0 

10 „ 


(rapid salts) and bases. 

(6) Other salts 


1 12 0 

10 


Vats— 

(a) Indigo 


14 0 

10 „ 


(6) Other sorts — 

(i) Paste 


2 8 0 

10 „ 


( ii ) rowder 


8 0 0 

10 „ 


Sulphur black 

M 

0 7 0 

10 


Metanil yellow 


0 13 0 

10 


Auramine of concentration of 15 per 

,, 

0 11 0 

10 „ 


cent, or less. 

Rhodamine of concentration of 15 per 


0 11 0 

10 „ 


cent, or less (Carthamines). 

Aniline salts 


0 7 0 

10 „ 


All others . . 

,, 

15 0 

10 

91 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances, all sorts 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


not otherwise specified and paints and 
colours and painters’ materials, all sorts. 
Tariff values — 

Cochineal 

lb. 

17 0 

25 per cent. 


Gallnuts, Persian 

cwt. 

46 8 0 1 

25 


Gamboge 

Turmeric 

Ib. 

16 0 

25 


cwt. 

25 0 0 

25 


Vermilion, Canton 

box of 90 

250 0 0 

25 

92 

FURNITURE, CABINET WARE AND 
MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 
Furniture, Cabinetwaro and all other manu- 

bundles. 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

93 

factures of wood not otherwise specified. 

GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 
Glass and Glassware, lacqueredware, earth- 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


enware, china and porcelain ; all sorts 
except glass bangles and beads and false 
pearls (see Serial No. 129A). 

Tariff values — 

Aerated water bottles, empty — 
Codd’s pattern — 

Under 10 ozs 

gross 

26 0 0 

25 per cent. 


10 ozs 

27 0 0 

25 


Over 10 ozs. 

,, 

29 0 0 

25 


Crown cork pattern — 

7 ozs. and under 


15 8 0 

25 


Over 7 ozs. up to and including 


17 12 0 

25 

* 

10 ozs. 

Over 10 ozs. 

v. 

1 20 0 0 

25 


* There Is no entry bearing Serial No. 94. 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


•Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conW. 


Us. a. 


P- 


Duty. 


HIDES AND SKINS AND LEATHER. 

95 Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, 

Leather and Leather Manufactures, all 

sorts, not otherwise specified. 

MACHINERY. 

96 Machinery, namely, such of the following 

articles as are not otherwise specified : — 

(1) prime-movers, toilers, locomotive 
engines and tenders for the same, porta- 
ble engines (including power-driven 
road rollers, fire engines and tractors), 
and other machines in which the prime- 
mover is not separable from the opera- 
tive parts ; 

<2) machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, fire 
or other power, not being manual or 
animal labour, or which before being 
brought into use require to be fixed 
with reference to other moving parts ; 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
oj>erated by manual or animal labour, 
which are designed for use in an indus- 
trial system as parts indispen sable for 
its operation and have been given for 
that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose ; 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, 
and transmission-gear designed for use 
with any machinery above specified, 
including belting of all materials (other 
than cotton, hair and canvas ply) and 
driving chains, but excluding driving 
ropes not made of cotton ; 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wire 
and cables and other electrical wires 
and cables, insulated or not and poles, 
troughs, conduits and insulators design- 
ed as parts of a transmission system, 
and the fittings thereof. 

Note. — The term “industrial system “used 
in sub-clause (3) means an instal- 
lation designed to be employed 
directly in the performance of any 
process or series of processes neces- 
sary for the manufacture, produc- 
tion or extraction of any commo- 
dity. 


Ad valorem 25 per cent. 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 
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iii.- 


-Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 


MACHINERY — contd. 


97 


The following textile machinery and appara- 
tus by whatever power operated, namely, 
healds, heald cords and heald knitting need- 
les ; reeds and shuttles ; warp and weft 
preparation machinery and looms -.bobbins 
and pirns ; dobbies ; Jacquard machines ; 
Jacquard harness linen cords ; Jacquard 
cards ; punching plates for Jacquard cards ; 
warping mills ; multiple box sleys ; solid 
border sleys ; tape sleys ; swivel sleys; 
tape looms ; wool carding machines ; wool 
spinning machines ; hosiery machinery ; 
coir mat shearing machines ; coir fibre 
willowing machines ; heald knitting machi- 
nes ; dobby cards ; lattices and lags for 
dobbies ; wooden winders ; silk looms; silk 
throwing and reeling machines; cotton 
yam reeling machines ; sizing machines ; 
doubling machines ; silk twisting machines ; 
cone wind’ng machines ; piano card cutting 
machines ; harness building frames ; card 
lacing frames ; drawing and denting hooks ; 
sewing thread balls making machines; 
cumbil finishing machinery ; hank boilers ; 
cotton carding and spinning machines; 
mail eyes, lingoes, comber boards and 
comber board frames; take-up motions; 

I temples and pickers ; picking bands ; pic- 
! ing sticks ; printing machines ; roller cloth ; 
| clearer cloth; sizing flannel; and roller skins. 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent. 


I 


98 


Printing and Lithographic Material, namely, 
presses, litographie plates, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, litographie stones, 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks, half -tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, process blocks and 
highly polished copper or zinc sheets spe- 
cially prepared for making process blocks, 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, 
roller composition, lithographic nap rollers, 
standing screw and hot presses, perforating 
machines, gold blocking presses, galley 
presses, proof presses, arming presses, cop- 
per plate printing presses, rolling presses, 
ruling machines, ruling pen making machi- 
nes, lead cutters, rule cutters, slug cutters, 
type casting machines, type setting and 
casting machines, paper in rolls with side 
perforations to be used after further perfor- 
ation for type-casting, rule bending ma- 
chines, rule mitreing machines, bronzing, 
machines, stereotyping apparatus, paper] 
folding machines, paging machines and 
clarified liquid glue but excluding ink and 
paper. 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent. 
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Names of Articles. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manuf actured— contd . 


MACHINERY — conoid. 


99 


99A 

99B 


100 


Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in 
Serial Nos. 96, 97 and 98, namely, such parts 
only as are essential for the working of the 
machine or apparatus and have been given 
for that purpose some special shape or qua- 
lity which would not l>e essential for their 
use for any other purpose : 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy 
this condition shall also be deemed to be 
component parts of the machine to which 
they belong if they are essential to its 
operation and are imported with it in such 
quantities as may appear to the Collector 
of Customs to lie reasonable. 

Cotton, hair and canvas ply belting for 
machinery 

Rubber-Insulated Copper Wires and Cables, 
no core of which, other than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, has a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth part of a square 
inch, whether made with any additional 
insulating or covering material or not. 

Machinery and component parts thereof, 
meaning machines or parts of machines to 
be worked by manual or animal labour, 
not otherwise specified and any machines 
(except such as are designed to be used 
exclusively in industrial processes) which 
require for their operation less than one 
quarter of one brake -horse -power. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent. 


Ad valorem 6J per cent. 
Ad valorem 61 per cent. 


A d valorem 


25 per cent. 


101a Iron Alloys 

101b Iron Angle, channel and tee — 
(o) fabricated, all qualities — 
(i) of British manufacture 


ton 


(ii) not of British manufacture 


ton 


101 c 


(6) not fabricated, kinds other than galva- 
nized, tinned or lead -coated and other 
than Crown or superior qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture 
(ti) not of British manufacture 
Iron Angle, channel and tee not otherwise 
specified (nee Serial No. 101 b.) 


ton 

ton 


Ad valorem 


15f per cent. 


Rs. 26-4 or 211 
per cent. (id 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 

Rs. 20-4 or 211 
per cent. o<l 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher 
plus Rs. 18-12, 
per ton. 


Ad valorem 


Rs. 23-12. 
Rs. 37-8. 

15 1 per cent. 


Tariff values . — 

Angle, channel and tee — 

Crown and superior qualities, not fa- ton 
bricated. 

Other kinds, not fabricated, if galva- ton 
nized tinned, or lead -coated. 


210 0 0 
210 0 0 


15J per cent. 

151 - 
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& 

1 

£ 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values, 

Duty. 

101D 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eorUd . 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL — contd. 

Iron, common bar not galvanized, tinned or 
lead -coated if not of any shape and dimen- 
sion specified in clause (a) or clause (c) of 
Serial No. 102c— 

(i) of British manufacture 

ton 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 32-8. 


(ii) not of British manufacture 

» 


Rs. 46-4. 

101E 

Iron bar and rod not otherwise specified 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15| per cent. 


(see Serial No. lOlrf). 

Tariff values. — 

Bar and rod — 

Qualities superior to Grade A of the 

ton 

375 0 0 

15 1 per cent. 


British Engineering Standard Asso- 
ciation. 

Grade A of the British Engineering 
Standard Association and Grown 
quality and intermediate qualities— 
Over -I inch in diameter or thick- 


210 0 0 

15| „ 


ness. 

1 inch and under in diameter or 


240 0 0 

15| „ 


thickness. 

Common, if galvanized, tinned, 


220 0 0 

IB* » 

101F 

or lead -coated. 

Iron, Pig . . . . 


Ad valorem 

15| per cent. 


Tariff value. — 

Iron, pig 

ton 

73 0 0 

16 1 per cent. 

lOia 

Iron rice bowls 


Ad valorem 

15$ per cent. 


Ta riff value. — 

Iron rice bowls 

cwt. 

19 8 0 

15$ per cent. 

102a 

Steel, angle and tee, if galvanized, tinned 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 


or lead -coated. 

Tariff value. — 

Angle and tee, if galvanized, tinned 

ton 

210 0 0 

15$ per cent. 

102b 

or lead-coated, not fabricated. 

Steel, angle and tee, not otherwise specified 
(see Serial No. 102a) and beam, channel, 
zed, trough and piling — 

(a) fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 26-4 or 21$ 


(ii) not of British manufacture 



per cent, ad 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher. 
Rs. 26-4 or 21$ 


(b) not fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture 

ton 


per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
plus Rs. 18-12 
per ton. 

Rs. 23-12. 


(ii) not of British manufacture 



Rs. 37-8. 
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6 

fe 

.1 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


Rs. a. p. 



METALS, IRON AND STEEL — contd. 




102C 

i Steel, bar and rod, the following kinds — 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 


(a) shapes specially designed for the rein- 
forcement of concrete, if the smallest 
dimension is under $ inch ; 





(6) all shapes and sizes, if — 





(i) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister or 
tub steel, or 

(ii) galvanized or coated with other 
metals, or 





(iii) planished or polished, including 
bright steel shafting ; 

(c) other qualities, if of any of the follow- 
ing shapes and sizes — 





(i) rounds not over 7 16 inch diameter, 

(it) squares not over 7 16 inch side, 





(tit) flats, if under 1 inch wide and not 
over i inch thick, 

(tv) flats not under 8 inches wide and 
not over £ inch thick. 





(v) ovalB, if the dimension of the major 
axis is not less than twice that of 
the minor axis. 





vi) all other shapes, any size. 





Tariff values . — 

Bar and rod — 

Galvanized or coated with other metals, 
all shapes and sizes. 

ton 

210 0 0 

15f per cent. 


Planished or polished, including bright 
steel shafting, all shapes and sizes. 


200 0 0 

151 

4 

102 

D 

Steel, bar and rod, not otherwise specified 
(see Serial No. 102c) — 





(i) of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 32-8 


(ii) not of British manufacture 


| 

Rs. 46-4. 

102S 

Steel (other than bars), alloys, crucible, 
shear, blister and tub. 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 

102f 

Steel (other than bars) made for springs and 
cutting tools by any process. 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 

102g 

Steel, ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs 
of a thickness of 1^ inches or more. 


Ad valorem 

16f per cent. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


Rs. a. p. 



METALS, IRON AND STEEL— confrf. 




102h 

Steel Structures, fabricated partially or 
wholly, not otherwise specified, if made 
mainly or wholly of steel bars, sections, 
plates or sheets, for the construction of 
buildings, bridges, tanks, well curbs, tres- 
tles, towers and similar structures or for 
parts thereof, but not including builders’ 
hardware ( see Serial No. 84) or any of the 
articles specified in Serial Nos. 76, 96, 99 
or 159 — 





») of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 26-4 or 21* 
per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 


(ii) not of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 26-4 or 21* 
per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
plus Rs. 18-12 
per ton. 

102i 

Steel, tinplats and tinned sheets, includ- 
ing tin taggers and cuttings of such plates, 
sheets or taggers. 

ton 


Rs. 60. 

103a 

Iron or Steel anchors and cables 


Ad valorem 

15f 1** cent. 

103b 

Iron or Steel bolts and nuts, including 
hook-bolts and nuts for roofing and fish 
bolts and nuts. 

ewt. 


Rs. 2-13. 

103C 

104b 

103e 

103k 

Iron or Steel expanded metal 

Iron or Steel hoops and strips 

Iron or Steel Rivets 

Iron or Steel nails, and washers, all sorts 

cwt! 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

15f P er cent. 

15* per cent. 

Rs. 2-8. 

15 J per cent. 


Tariff values . — 

Nails, and washers — 

Nails, wire, including French 

Nails, rose, deck, and flat-headed 
Nails, bullock and horse-shoe 

Panel pins. 16 gauge and smaller 
Washers, black, structural 

cwt. 

7 12 0 
16 0 0 
36 8 0 

12 0 0 
9 12 0 

15* per cent. 

15| 

15* 

15| 

15g „ 

103g 

Iron or Steel Pipes and tubes and fittings 
therefor, if riveted or otherwise built up of 
plates or sheets — 

(a) galvanized * .... 

ton 

i 

1 

Rs. 41-4 or 21* 
per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 


Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notlflcation No. 260-T. (I 2 7 ), dat^l 
the 80th December 1930, as amended by Notification No. 260-1. (127), dated the 21st March 1931, 
and read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementaryand 
ed iron 0 : ‘ ' ’ ‘ ** ~ 

or sheets, 

tiUthe 31st March 1932. 


1 read with section 4 of the Indian finance (supplementary ana x^uuiuk/ abmwi, 
iron or steel pipes and tubes and fittings therefor, if riveted or otherwise built up of plates 
sheets, are liable to duty at Es. 91-4 per ton or 21* per cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher, 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL — contd. 

(b) not galvanized — 

(i) not under £ inch thick — 
of British manufacture . . 

ton 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 26-4 or 21£ 


not of British manufacture 



per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 

Rs. 20-4 or 2l£ 


(it) under £ inch thick — 

of British manufacture . . 

ton 


per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever Is higher, 
plus Rs. 18-12 
per ton. 

Rs. 48-12 or 2l£ 


not of British manufacture 



per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 
Rs. 48-12 or 21£ 

103H 

Iron or Steel Pipes and Tubes ; also fit- 

1 

Ad valorem, 

per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
plus Rs. 32-8 
per ton. 

15£ per cent. 

1031 

tings therefor, that is to say, bends, boots, 
elbows, sockets, flanges, plugs, valves, 
cocks and the like, excluding pipes, tubes 
and fittings therefor otherwise specified 
(see Serial No. 103y). 

Iron or Steel Plates or Sheets (including 
cuttings, discs and circles) not under £ inch 
thick and not of cast iron — 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 26-4 or 21£ 


( ii ) not of British manufacture 



per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 
Rs. 26-4 or 21£ 


(b) not fabricated, chequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common qualities — 
(i) of British manufacture . . 

ton 


per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
plus Rs. 18-12 
per ton. 

Rs. 25. 


(ii) not of British manufacture 



Rs. 45. 

103J 

Iron or Steel Plates and 8heets (includ- 


Ad valorem 

15£ per cent. 


ing cuttings, discs and circles) not under 
£ inch thick, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial Nos. 102ft, 102i, 103?, and 103i), 
whether fabricated or not. 

Tariff values . — 

Plates and sheets (including cuttings, 
discs and circles) not under £ ineb 
thick — 

Boiler fire-box and special qualities, 

, ton 

240 0 0 

15* per cent. 


not fabricated. 

Galvan ized , plain , n ot fabricated 

»» 

205 0 0 

15* „ 
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Names of Articles. 


a 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL — contd. 

103 Iron or Steel Sheets (including cuttings, 
k discs and circles) under * inch thick, whe- 
ther fabricated or not, if coated with me- 
tals other than tin or zinc. 


103 

L 


Iron or Steel Sheets, (including cuttings, 
discs and circles) under * inch thick — 


(a) fabricated — 

(i) galvanized * 


Per 


ton 


(it) all other sorts not otherwise 
specified (see Serial No. 103/:)--' 

of British manufacture . . \ 


ton 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


Its. a. p. 


Ad valorem 


15f per cent. 


Its. 41-4 or 21* 
per cent, ad 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher. 


Its. 48-12 or 21* 
per cent, ad 
valo>em , which- 
ever is higher. 


not of British manufacture . . 


ton 


(b) not fabricated — 

(t) galvanized * 

(ii) all other sorts not otherwise 
specified (see Serial Nos. 102/ 
and 103 h)-~ 
of British manufacture 
not of British manufacture . . 


103 

M 


Iron or Steel Railway Track Material— 

A. Rails (including tramway rails the 
heads of which are not grooved) — 

(a) ( % ) 30 lbs. per yard and over 

(«) fish-plates therefor 


ton 


ton 

ton 


ton 

ton 


(b) under 30 lbs. per yard, and fish- 
plates therefor— 

if of British manufacture . . ton 

if not of British manufacture . . ton 


Rs. 48-12 or 121 
per cent, ad 
vaorem , which- 
ever is higher, 
jilus Rs. 32-8 
I per ton. 


Rs. 37-8. 


Rs. 43-12. 
Rs. 73-12. 


Rs. 16-4. 

Rs. 7-8 or 12-* 
j>er cent, ad 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher. 


Rs. 32-8. 
Rs. 46-4. 


• Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No. 260-T. (127), dated 
the 30th December 1930, as amended bv Notification No. 260-T. (127), dated the 21st March 1931, 
and read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, galva- 
nized iron or steel sheets (including cuttings, discs and circles) under * inch thick are liable to duty, 
if fabricated, at Rs. 91-4 per ton or 21* per cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher, and If not fabri- 
cated, at Rs! 83-12 per ton, till the 31st March 1932. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 

103 

M- 

ctd. 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd . 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL — eontd. 

Iron or Steel Railway Track material 
— eontd. 

B. Switches and crossings including stret- 
cher bars and other component 
parts, and switches and crossings 
including stretcher bars and other 
component parts for tramway rails 
the heads of which are not grooved — 


Rs. a. p 



(i) for rails 30 lbs. per yard and 
over. 

ton 


Rs. 17-8 or 211 
per cent, ad 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher. 


(it) for rails under 30 lbs. per yard 
—of British manufacture . . 

ton 


Rs. 30-4 or 211 
per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 


not of British manufacture. 

ton 


Rs. 36-4 or 211 
per cent. ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 per 
ton. 


C. Sleepers, other than cast iron 

D. Spikes (other than dogspikes) and 

tie-bars — 

ton 


Rs. 12-8 or 121 
per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 


of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 32-8. 


not of British manufacture 

ton 


Rs. 46-4. 


E. Dogspikes 

cwt. 


Rs. 2-13. 

■ 

F. Gibs, cotters, keys, distance pieces and 
other fastenings for use with iron 
or steel sleepers. 

cwt. 


Rs. 2-8. 

103 

N 

Iron or Steel Railway track material not 
otherwise specified including bearing plates, 
cast iron sleepers and lever-boxes. 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 

*103 

P 

Iron or Steel Tramway track material, not 
otherwise specified {see Serial No. 103 m), 
including rails, fishplates, tie-bars, swit- 
ches, crossings and the like materials of 
shapes and sizes specially adapted for 
tramway tracks. 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 

103 

Q 

Iron or Steel wire including fencing-wire 
and wire-rope, but excluding wire-netting. 


Ad valorem 

15£ per cent. 

♦103 

s 

Iron or Steel (other than bar or rod) speci- 
ally designed for the reinforcement of con- 
crete. 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent. 

103T 

Iron or Steel, the original material (but not 
including machinery) of any ship or other 
vessel intended for inland or harbour navi- 
gation which has been assembled abroad, 
taken to pieces and shipped for reassembly 
in India: 

Provided that articles dutiable under this 
item shall not be deemed to be duti- 
able under any other item. 

ton 


Rs. 28-12 or 121 
per cent, ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 


* There are no entries bearing Serial Nos. 103o and 103R. 
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Schedule II.— {Import Tariff)— -continued 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


104 


105 

106 


107 

107a| 


108 
108 a 


109 

110 


111 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL — contd. 

Ail sorts op iron and steel and manufac-| 
tures thereof, not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values — 

iron and Steel cans or drums — 

When imported containing kerosene 
and motor spirit, namely : — 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity! 
Cans or drums, not tinned, of two 
gallons capacity — 

(a) with faucet caps 

( b ) ordinary 

Drums of four gallons capacity — 

(a) with faucet caps 

( b ) ordinary 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL. 

Current coin of the Government of India . 

Gold bullion and coin and gold sheets and 
plates which have undergone no process| 
of manufacture subsequent to rolling. 

Gold Plate, gold leaf, and gold manufac- 
tures, all sorts not otherwise specified. 

Silver bullion and coin, not otherwise spe- 
cified, and silver sheets and plates which 
have undergone no process of manufacture 
subsequent to rolling. 

Silver Plate, and silver manufactures, all 
sorts not otherwise specified. 

Silver thread and wire (including so- 
called gold thread and wire mainly made of 
silver) and silver leaf ; including also imita- 
tion gold and silver thread and wire, lametta 
and metallic spangles and articles of a like 
nature, of whatever metal made. 

Tin, block 

Zinc, unwrought, including cakes, ingots, 
tiles (other than boiler tiles), hard or soft| 
slabs and plates, dust, dross and ashes; 
and broken zinc. 

All sorts of Metals other than Iron and 
Steel, and manufactures thereof, not 
otherwise specified.* 

Tariff valves . — 

Aluminium circles 
Aluminium sheets, plan 
Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets 
and sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or| 
above per square foot, and braziers, 
and plates. 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (includ- 
ing gun metal) ingots. 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (includ- 
ing gun metal), old. _ 


can 

can or drum] 
drum 


ton 


lb. 

cwt. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem 


0 8 0 


18 0 
0 6 0 


2 3 0 
18 0 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


0 10 


0 

32 


30 0 0 
25 4 0 


25 per cent. 


125 per cent. 


Free. 

Free. 


50 per cent. 

|Scven annas and 
six pies. 


50 per cent. 
62$ per cent. 


Rs. 312-8. 
Free. 


25 per cent. 


25 per cent. 

25 

25 


25 


* Under Government of Tndia, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 28, 
dated the 9th August 1930, radium is exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd , 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL — contd: 


Rs. a. p. 


Tariff values — contd. 

Copper, braziers, sheets, plates and 
sheathing. 

Copper, old 

Copper, pigs, tiles, ingots, 
bricks, and slabs 

Copper, foil or dankpana, 
white, 10 to 11 in. x 4 to 5 in. 

Copper, foil or dankpana, plain, colour-1 
ed, 10 to 11 in. x 4 to 5 in. 

Lead, pig 

Quicksilver 


cwt. 


hundred 

leaves. 


cwt. 

lb. 


41 4 0 


32 8 0 
43 0 0 


25 per cent. 


15 0 0 

4 0 0 


25 

25 


112 


113 


114 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD, AND 
STATIONERY. 

Paper and articles made of paper and papier 
mache, pasteboard, millboard, and card- 
board, all sorts, and stationery, including 
drawing and copy books, labels, advertis- 
ing circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other 
cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old news- 
papers for packing, but excluding trade 
catalogues and advertising circulars im- 
ported by packet, book, or parcel post and 
postage stamps whether used and paper 
money and paper and stationery otherwise 
sj>ecifled. 

Tariff values — 

Old newspaj>er8 in bales and bags 

Printing paper (excluding chrome, 
marble, flint, poster and stereo) in 
which the mechanical wood pulp 
amounts to not less than 65 per 
cent, of the fibre content, glazed or 
unglazed, white or grey. 

Packing and wrapping paper — 
Machine -glazed pressings . . 
Manilla, machine-glazed or unglazed, 
and sulphite envelope. 

Kraft and imitation kraft . . 

Straw boards 

Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo), all sorts which 
contain no mechanical wood pulp or in 
which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to 
less than 65 per cent, of the fibre content. 
Writing Paper— 

(a) Ruled or printed forms (including letter 
paper with printed headings) and 
account and manuscript books and 
the binding thereof. 


| (b) All other sorts 


115 Trade Catalogues and advertising circulars 

imported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

116 Postage Stamps, whether used or unused . . 

116a Paper Money 


cwt. 

lb. 


cwt. 

lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


Ad valorem 


25 per cent. 


3 14 
0 1 


0 25 per cent. 
6 25 


0 l 9 25 
0 2 0 25 

0 2 0 25 

5 8 0 25 „ 4 

One anna and 

three pies. 


One anna and 
three pies or 
18i per cenij. ad 
valorem , which- 
ever is higher. 

One anna and 
three pies. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
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Schedule II. — (Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


HI* — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd . 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCkI 


Its. a. p. 


117 


Railway materials for permanent-way and 
rolling-stock, namely, sleepers, other than 
iron and steel, and fastenings therefor; 
hearing plates, chairs, interlocking appa- 
ratus, brake-gear, shunting skids, coup- 
lings and springs, signals, turn-tables, 
weigh-bridges, carriages, wagons, traver- 
sers, rail removers, scooters, trollies, trucks; 
also cranes, water-cranes and water-tanks 
when imported by or under the orders of a 
railway administration : 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry 
* railway * means a line of railway subject 
to the provisions of the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, and includes a railway cons- 
tructed in a State in India and also such 
tramways as the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
oj India , specially include therein : 


Ad valorem 


15} per cent. 


Provided also that articles of machinery as 
defined in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall not 
be deemed to be included hereunder. 


118 


Component Parts of Railway Materials, as 
defined in Serial No. 117. namely, such 
parts only as arc essential for the working 
of railways and have been given for that 
purpose some special shape or quality 
which would not be essential for their use 
for any other purpose : 


Ad valorem 


Il5§ per cent. 


Provided that articles which do not satisfy 
this condition shall also be deemed to be 
component parts of the railway material 
to which they belong, if they arc essential 
to its operation and are imported with it 
in such quantities as may appear to the 
Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


119 artificial Silk Yarn and Thread 

120 Cotton piece-goods (other than fonts of not 

more than nine yards in length) — 

(a) plain grey, that is, not bleached or dyed 
in the piece, if imported in pieces which 
cither are without woven headings or 
contain any length of more than nine 
yards which is not divided by trans- 
verse woven headings — 

( i ) of British manufacture 


(ii) not of British manufacture 


Ad valorem 


18} per cent. 


Ad valorem 25 per cent, or 
4f annas per 
pound, which- 
ever is higher. 

Ad valorem 31} per cent, or 
4f annas per 
pound, which- 
ever Is higher. 
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£ Tariff 

*3 Names of Articles. Per Values. Duty 

j 

III. —Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. p. 

manufactured— could. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE EABBICS — contd. 

120 Cotton piece-goods (other than fents of not 

more than nine yards in length) — contd. 

(b) others — 

(i) of British manufacture . . Ad valorem 25 per cent. 

(ii) not of British manufacture . . .... Ad valorem 311 per cent. 

121 Cotton Twist and Yarn, and cotton sewing Ad valorem 0J per cent, or 

or darning thread. 1 1 annas per 

lb., whichever 
is higher. 

122 Second-hand or used gunny bag or cloth Free. 

made of jute. 

122a Yarn (excluding cotton yarn) such as is Ad valorem 6J per cent. 

ordinarily used for the manufacture of 
belting for machinery. 

123 Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say : Ad valorem 25 per cent. 

Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 
thread, and all other manufactured cot- 
ton goods not otherwise specified. 

Flax, twist and yarn, and manufactures 
of flax. 

Haberdashery and millinery, excluding 
articles made of silk or artificial silk and 
silk or artificial silk mixtures. 

Hemp manufactures. 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk or 
artificial silk. 

Jute, twist and yam, and jute manufac- 
tures, excluding seoond-hand or used 
gunny bags or cloth. 

Silk yam, noils and warps and silk thread. 

Woollen yarn, knitting wool, and other 
manufactures of wool, including felt.* 

All other sorts of yams and textile fabrics, 
not otherwise specified. 

124 Silk or Artificial Silk goods used or re- .... Ad valorem 26 per cent. 

quired for medical purposes, namely : — 
silk or artificial silk ligatures ; elastic silk 
or artificial silk hosiery, elbow pieces, 
thigh pieces, knee caps, leggings, socks, 
anklets, stockings, suspensory bandages, 
silk or artificial silk abdominal belts, silk 
or artificial silk web catheter tubes, and 

oiled silk or artificial silk. 4 

125 Silk or artificial silk mixtures, that is to say, — Ad valorem 34| per cent. 

(a) fabrics composed in part of some other 
textile than silk or artificial silk and 
in which any portion either of the warp 
or of the weft but not of both is silk 
or artificial silk ; 

( b ) fabrics not being silk or artificial silk 
on which silk or artificial silk is super- 
imposed such as embroidered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and 
not otherwise specified ( see Serial No. 

124). 

N.B. — For tariff values under this item see 
those marked with an asterisk (*) 

___ u nder Serial No. 12 6 below. 

* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 54, 

dated the 21st November 1931, woollen waste and rags are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 

1 

126 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS — concld. 

Silk or Artificial Silk Piece-Goods, and 
other manufactures of silk or artificial silk 
not otherwise specified ( see Serial Nos. 124 
and 125). 

Tariff values . — 

Silk piece-goods (white or coloured, plain 
or figured, all lengths and all widths) 
and other manufactures of silk from 
Japan and China (including Hong- 
kong)— 

Japan — 

Paj, ail kinds, including Habutai, Tha- 
ma, Junken and Nankin, and includ- 
ing striped, printed, woven so-called 
( i.e ., swivel weave-work or Khaklio 
embroidered), embossed and pineap- 
ples but excluding all kinds of Shioji 
or Shin Paj. 

Satins, Taffetas, and Kohakus, all kinds, 
including striped, printed, woven so- 
called (i.e., swivel weave-work or 
Khaklio embroidered), and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds 

Jarina (gold embroidered) 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds 

Fancies, printed and woven so-called 
(i.e., swivel weave-work or Khakho 
embroidered), including Georgettes, 
crepes, ninons, gauzes, and all kinds 
of Shioji or Shin Paj. 

Spun crepe, all kinds 

Silk embroideries and silk embroidered 
piece-goods, excluding Burmese sear- 

Dhuties, handkerchiefs, hosiery, mu- 
fflers, shawls and scarves, excluding 
shawls with artificial silk fringes and 
Burmese scarves. 

Dupettas and China Silk patkas. . 
Burmese scarves — (a) Paj or Habutai . . 

(b) Other kinds 

•Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidered 
•Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kindf 
Cotton and silk mixed hosiery 
•Cotton and silk mixed Fugi and Boseki 
all kinds. 

Silk Fcnts •• • 

China (including Hongkong but excludm 
Canton)— 

Honans, all kinds, and patkas . . 
Shantungs and Tussores, all kinds, in 
eluding patkas. 

Corded, all kinds, excepting white cord 

White cords, all kinds 

Crepe, gauze, and paj, all kinds 

Satins and fancies, all kinds, includin 
loongies and stripes, Taffetas an 
Pagris, all kinds. 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds 

lb. 

1 

i 

0 

s „ 

g 

d 

Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem 6 

12 9 0 

13 12 0 

13 12 0 
16 0 0 

6 8 0 
18 8 0 

11 8 0 
33 0 0 

22 8 0 

14 8 0 
31 0 0 
38 0 0 
14 0 0 

5 4 0 

28 0 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

6 4 0 
4 8 0 

3 4 0 

7 12 0 
14 8 0 
13 0 0 

6 8 C 

•0 per cent. 

1 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 

127 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured —contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

N.B. — The tariff values marked with an as- 
terisk (*) are also applicable to silk 
mixtures under Serial No. 125 above.' 

Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane en- 


Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem 

2£ per cent. 

128 

gines, aeroplane engine parts and rubber 
tyres and tubes used exclusively for aero- 
planes. 

ART, the following works of:— (1) statuarv 
and pictures intended to be put up for the 
public benefit in a public place, and (2) 
memorials of a public character intended 
to be put up in a public place, including 
the materials used, or to be used in their 
construction, whether worked or not. 

ART, works of, excluding those specified in 



Free. 

129 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

129a 

Serial No. 128 and Serial No. 155. 

Bangles, beads and false pearls 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 


Tariff values . — 

Celluloid bangles — 

Celluloid, plain, flat, with border and 

doz. pairs 

0 12 0 

50 per cent. 


without border and grooved but 
excluding double border and those 
under I inch (i.e., 2 lines) width. 
Celluloid (rub!>er) rings excluding coils 


0 3 0 

50 


Celluloid, zigzag, all colours . . 

Glass bangles — 

China — 

Nimuchiand pasalal 

Bracelet, Jadi and fancy, all kinds . . 
Bajaw'arakh, all kinds 

100 pairs 

>9 

0 3 0 

I 

2 0 0 

50 

50 


4 0 0 

0 0 0 

50 

50 


Japan — 

Reshmi or lustre, all colours — 

Fancy (including all kinds of Vak- 

doz. pairs 

0 19 

50 


mel or zigzag). 

All others 

Hollow or tube, all colours 

Sonerikada (golbala) — 

Containing gold in their composition 

0 10 

0 2 1 

10 0 

50 

50 

50 


All others j 

\\ 

0 2 3 

50 

130 

Books Printed, Including covers for printed j 



Free. 

131 

books, maps, charts, and plans, proofs,! 
music, manuscripts, and illustrations spe- 
cially made for binding in books. 

Brushes and brooms 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

132 

Building and Engineering Materials, includ- 



25 „ 


ing asphalt, bricks, cement (excluding 
Portland cement other than white Portland ! 
cement), chalk and lime, clay, pipes of 
earthenware, tiles, firebricks not being 
component parts of any article included in 
Serial No. 90 or No. 117 and all other sorts 
of building and engineering materials not 
otherwise specified including bitumen and 
other insulating materials. 
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133 

134 

135 
135a| 


137 

138 


139 


140 

141 

141 
A 

142 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Values. 


Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd . 

MISCELLANEOUS — contd. 

Candles 

China Clay 

Cinematograph Films, not exposed 
Cinematograph Films, Exposed . . 

Tariff value . — 

Exposed standard positive films, new oi l 
used. 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre 
not otherwise specified. 

Tariff value . — 

Coir yarn j 

Fireworks specially prepared as danger or 
distress lights for the use of ships. 
Fireworks not otherwise specified (see Serial 
No. 137). 

Furniture tackle and apparel, not other- 
wise described, for steam, sailing, rowing] 
and other vessels. 

Ivory, manufactured not otherwise specified 
Jewellery and Jewels * 

Light Ships 

Matches — 

(1) Til boxes containing on the average 

not more than 100 matches. 

(2) In boxes containing on the average 

more than 100 matches. 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


foot | 0 4 6 37| per cent. 


25 per cent. 

I Free. 

25 per cent. 
37i per cent. 


Ad valorem 


125 per cent. 


13 0 0 1*25 per cent. 

Ad valorem j25 per cent. 


143 


145 

146 

147 

148 


gross of 
boxes 
For every 
25 matches 
or fraction 
thereof in 
each box, 
per gross of 
boxes. 


Ad valorem j! 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Undipped Splints such as are ordinarily used 
for match making. 

Veneers such as are ordinarily used for mak- 
ing boxes, including boxes and parts of 
boxes made of such veneers. 

Mats and Mattings 

oilcakes 

Oil Cloth and Floor Cloth 

Packing — Engine and Boiler — all sorts, 
excluding packing forming a component 
part of any article included in Serial Nos. 
96 and 117. 


lb. 


50 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


50 per cent. 
50 per cent. 

Free. 


Re. 1-14. 

! Seven annas and 
six pies. 


Five annas and 
seven and half 
pies. 

Seven annas and 
six pies. 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


[25 per cent. 
i25 per cent. 
[25 per cent. 

125 per cent. 


J Under Government of Didm, Fmance department (C ^ tT (>c (Supplementary and Extend- 
dated the 30th March 1929, read with section i „ th er fasteners), which con- 

ing) Act, 1931, articles of imitaton 3«weUery m o?^ifver and in which the proportion of precious 

^ per cent., arr liable to duty at 25 percent, ad valorem. 
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6 

fc 



Tariff 


*3 

CQ 

Name 8 of Articles. 

Per 

Values. 

Duty. 


Ill— Articles wholly or mainly 


Rs. a. p. 



manufactured — contd. 





MISCELLANEOUS— contd. 




149 

Perfumery, not otherwise specified 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


Tariff values . — 





Gowla, husked and unhusked 

cwt. 

58 0 0 

25 per cent. 


Kapurkachri (zedoary) . . 

,, 

21 0 0 

25 


Patch leaves (patchouli) 

Rose-flowers, dried 

” 

20 0 0 
21 0 0 

25 

25 

150 

Pitch, tar and dammer 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


Tariff values . — 





Coal pitch 

Stockholm pitch 

cwt. 

3 6 0 
15 0 0 

25 per cent. 

25 


Stockholm tar 


14 12 0 

25 


Dammer Batu, unrefined 

„ 

7 4 0 

25 

151 

Polishes and compositions . . 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

162 

Portland Cement excluding white Portland 

ton 


Rs. 13-12. 


cement. 




153 

Printer's Ink 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

153 

Printing Type 

lb. 


One anna and 

A 




three pies. 

154 

The following printing material, namely, leads, 


Ad valorem 

2$ per cent. 


brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys and metal 





furniture. 




155 

■ Prints, Engravings and Pictures (including 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 


photographs and picture post cards), not 
otherwise specified. 




156 

Racks for the withering of tea leaf 


Ad valorem 

2J per cent. 

157 

Ropes, cotton 



Free. 

158 

Rubber Tyres and other manufactures of 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


rubber, not otherwise specified ( see Serial 
No. 127). 




159 

Ships and other vessels for inland and har- 


Ad valorem 

15$ per cent. 


bour navigation, including steamers, laun- 
ches, boats and barges imported entire or 





in sections : 



* 


Provided that articles of machinery as 





defined in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall, 
when separately imported, not be 
deemed to be included hereunder. 




160 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco(Serial 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 


Nos. 27 to 30) and matches (Serial No. 142) 



161 

Soap 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


Tariff value . — 





Soft soap 

cwt. 

14 0 0 

25 per cent. 

162 

Starch and farina 



Free. 

162a 

Stone prepared as for road metalling 



Free. 

163 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


stone and marble but excluding stone pre- 
pared as for road metalling. 




164 

Toilet Requisites, not otherwise specified . . 


Ad valorem : 

25 per cent. 
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Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
Manufactured— concld. 

MISCELLANEOUS — concld. 


Rs. a. p. 


165 

Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sports, including bird -shot, toy 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the 
time being exoluded, in any part of British 
India, from the operation of all the prohi- 
bitions and directions contained in the 
Indian Arms Act, 1878 ; and bows and 
arrows. 

Tariff value. — 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 


Bird -shot 

ewt. 

30 0 0 

50 per cent. 

166 

All other articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV,— Miscellaneous and Unclassified. 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

167 

Animals, living, all sorts 



Free. 

167a 

Betelnuts 

Tariff values. — 

Betelnuts (husked)— 


Ad valorem 

37* per cent. 


Haw, or boiled whole, from Goa 

cwt. 

13 8 0 

371 Per cent. 


Raw, or boiled whole, from Straits, 
Dutch East Indies and Siam. 

” 

11 8 0 

37* „ 


Raw, whole, from Ceylon 


16 0 0 

87* 


Raw, split (sun-dried) from Ceylon . . 


29 8 0 

371 „ 


Boiled, split or sliced 

- 

23 0 0 

37* „ 

168 

CORAL 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

169 

FODDER, bran and pollards 


Ad valorem 

2* per cent. 

169a 

INSIGNIA and badges of official British and! 
Foreign Orders. 




Free. 

169b 

PLANTS, living, all sorts ! 



Free. 

170 

Specimens, Models and Wall Diagrams illus-j 
trative of natural science, and medals and 
, antique coins. 



Free. 

171 

Umbrellas, including parasols and sun-! 
shades, and fittings therefor. i 

Tariff values. — ! 

Umbrella ribs other than nickelled, 
brassed, fluted or metal tipped— 
Solid Flexus, all sizes — 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


From Japan 

dozen 
sets of 8. 

14 0 

25 per cent. 


From other countries 

,, 

2 4 0 

25 


Solids, 23, 25 and 27 inches . . 

dozen 
sets of 12. 

2 3 0 

25 


Solids, 16, 19 and 21 inches . . 

dozen 
sets of 8. 

12 0 

25 

172 

All other articles not otherwise specified, 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 


including articles imported by post. 
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Schedule III— (Export Tariff). 


o 

3 

*c 

JL 

Names of Articles. 


Per 

Tariff 

Values. 

Duty. 

i 

JUTE, OTHER THAN BIMLIPATAM 
JUTE. 

Raw Jute— 

(1) Cuttings 

(2) All other descriptions 

Jute Manufactures, when not in actual use 
as coverings, receptacles or bindings, for 
other goods — 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope 

and twine)* * * § . 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of 

jute manufactures not otherwise 
specified, t 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

Bale of 400 
lbs. 

Ton of 
2,240 lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

14 0 

4 8 0 

20 0 0 

32 0 0 

3 

Raw Hides and Skins § 

Tariff values . — 

If exported from Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides — 


Ad valorem 

5 per cent. 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . 

lb. 

0 3 3 

5 per cent. 


(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
(2) Dry salted hides — 


0 2 3 

5 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . 


0 2 9 

5 


(5) Buffaloes(including calf skins) 
(3) Wet salted hides— 

» » 

0 2 3 

5 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) . . 


0 19 

5 


( b ) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 

Piece 

0 16 

5 


(4) Goat and kid skins 

(5) Sheep skins 

If exported from any place in British 

India other than Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides — 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

5 

5 

*1 


(a) Cows (including j 

Framed . . 

lb. 

0 6 0 

5 


calf skins) 

Unframed 


0 3 3 

5 


( b ) Buffaloes (indu- 

[Framed . . 


0 4 0 

5 


ing calf skins). " 
(2) Dry salted hides — 

„ Unframed 

99 

0 2 3 

5 


(a) Cows (Including calf skins) . . 

99 

0 4 0 

5 


(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
(3) Wet salted hides — 

99 

0 2 6 

5 


(a) Cows (including calf Rkins) . . 

99 

0 2 6 

5 ,, 


(b) Buffaloes (including calfskins) 


0 2 0 

5 


(4) Goat and kid skins 


Piece 

1 0 0 

5 


(5) Sheep skins 

RICE. 


»» 

0 8 0 

5 

4 

Rice, husked or unhusked, including rice 
flour, but excluding rice bran and rice dust, 
which are free. 

Indian 
maund of 
82 2°7 lbs 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


Two annas and 
three pies. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 19, 
dated the 17th May 1930, bagging for raw cotton made from jute rove, weighing not less than li 
lbs. per square yard and having a total of not more than 250 warp and weft threads per square 
yard, is liable to duty at Rs. 5-8-0 per ton. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department Notification No. 1428, dated the 17th 

November 1923, Jute Rags such as are used for paper making, are exempt from payment of export 
duty provided that the Customs Collector is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which 
cloth or ropr Is ordinarily put. 

§ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 35, 
dated the 25th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings such as are used for glue- 
making, are exempt from payment of export duty. 
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The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respectB a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State — nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
ihe terms “ Government of India ” and “ Pro- 
vincial Governments” to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that lie 
sought to deprivo the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of ills succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contracts” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a Beale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 


?o the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budgetin 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion ; indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on In- 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation, 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Bengal. The standard 
of living Is high ; wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces. This 
means an expensive administration. On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into the coffers of the Government of 
India. Buies made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice. Whilst therefore re- 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, it is believed, 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis. The question was remitted, 
with others, to the Parliament-ary Commission 
which under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon is charged with the duty of Inquiring 
into the working of the Indian constitution and 
making proposals for the future. In 1928 a 
financial expert, Mr. Layton, was added to the 
Secretariat for this duty, because all the evi- 
dence went to show that the adjustment of these 
differences was an integral part of the working 
of the constitutional machine. 

Railway Finance.— The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Hallways 
( q.v .) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway Bystem through what 
are called State Railways ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
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allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee* which recommended the entire 
separation of the Hallway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-26. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 


Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits : 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
Important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, Bave when they 
were in the nature of •• windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
oertain moderate increases in taxaticn the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed* there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
oountry of Waziristan, ( q . v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India In the difficult post- 
war pericd of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years ' 
famine and plague. The result was that 
accumulated deficits of the Government 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 
crores. This led to two results. 


the insistent demand for retrenchment uuci 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 


Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee, 
Tt sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 
crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22. 


In thousands of Rupees. 


Year. | 

Revenue. 

a ft 

?? x 

if 

8urplus(+) 
l>^flcit( — ) 

1921-22 . . 

1,15,21 

1,38,40 

—27,65 

1922-23 .. 

1*21, U 

1,31,88 

—16,02 

1923-24 . . 

1,33,17 

1,27,16 

+ 2, SO 

1924-25 . . 

1,38,04 

1,28,58 

+5,68 

1925-26 . - 

1,33.33 

1,25,05 

+3,31 

1926-27 .. 

1,31,70 

1,23,77 


1927-28 . . 

1,25,04 

1,22,22 

(a) 

1928-29 . . 

1,28,24 

1,23,88 

—32 

1929-30 .. 

1,32,69 

1,26,68 

+27 

1930-31 .. 

1,24,60 

1,30,04 

—11,58 

! 1931-32 . . 

( (Revised) 

1,20,77 

1,27,64 

—13,66 

1932-33 . . 

( (Budget) 

1,29,96 

1,20,99 

+2,15 


__ (a) Whole surplus placed to provision for 

retrenchment committee, on the model of the I reduction or avoidance of debt. 
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II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The year 1929-30 marked a considerable 
change in the finances of the Government of 
India, synchronising with a change in the 
control of this Department. When Sir Basil 
Blackett took charge of the finances in 1922-23, 
the ]K>sitU,n was difficult. The war deficits had 
not been worked off, and the provincial contri- 
butions hung like a millstone round the organi- 
sation. He was therefore driven to agree to 
the doubled salt duty, which brought serious 
political troubles in its train. But thereafter 
the position improved. The next five years 
may be said to have been a period of compara- 
tive ease. Recurrent surpluses allowed the 
gradual extinction of the provincial contribu- 
tions ; the doubling of the salt tax was reversed ; j 
and a period of constructive work set in. The 
train features of this period were a great 
improvement in the technique of the financial 
organisation and a great expansion in capital 
expenditure without any proportionate increase 
in the total debt. But this was accomplished 
only by drawing heavily on the balances of the 
Government, and postponing the payment of, 
or not providing for the payment of, the interest 
on the Post Office Savings Certificates, which 
in India take the place of the .National Savings 
Certificates in Great Britain. This was the 
position when Sir George Schuster, taking 
office as Finance Member, presented his first 
Budget in February 1929. 

Actually the financial year 3928-29, when 
provincial contributions to the Central 
Exchequer ceased, closed with an uncovered 
deficit of Rs. 32 lakhs after the whole of 
the balance to the credit of the Revenue 
Reserve Fund had been drawn upon. 
Nevertheless the Finance Member was able 
to present another balanced Budget without 
increasing taxation, and aided by a windfall, 
the bringing into account of a large sum held by 
India at credit of the German Liquidation 
Account under the Treaty of Versailles, the year 
3929-30 closed with an even balance. By a 
curious coincidence the amount received by the 
Government of India as the result of the decisions 
arrived at by The Hague Conference was 11s. 156 
lakhs, and exactly balanced the deficit which 
would otherwise have arisen. 

The Budget of 1930-31 —From the foregoing 
it will be seen that the strain caused by the 
remission of provincial contributions was proving 
too much for the Government of India’s finances. 
The Finance Member did not increase taxation 
in the 1929-30 Budget because he wished to see 
if the revenues would naturally increase 
sufficiently to bridge the gap. They did not, 
and as we have already noted, he would have 
found himself with a deficit of Rs. 156 lakhs had 
it not been for the Reparations windfall. But 
when he came to present the Budget for 1930-31 
the unsatisfactory state of the country’s revenues 
had to be squarely faced. In submitting the 
estimates for the year Sir George Schuster 
said he had to take into accouut several 
unfortunate factors including the civil 

26 


disobedience campaign threatened by tho 
All-India Congress, the serious blow given to 
confidence by talk of repudiation of debts in 
the resolutions passed by the Congress at its 
Lahore session, and the not very bright prospects 
of. world trade. The net result was that, 
so far as the main heads of revenue were 
concerned, a net growth of no more than Rs. 5 
lakhs was anticipated. On the other side of 
the shield the Finance Member said he had to 
provide for deterioration in the main Commercial 
Departments, Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 
to the extent of Rs. 99 lakhs ; essential new 
services and demands, Rs. 140 lakhs; net 
addition to interest on deadweight debt, Rs. 107 
lakhs ; special provision for bonus on Post 
Office cash certificates, Rs. 88 lakhs ; Increase 
in provision for reduction of avoidance of debt, 
Rs. 27 lakhs ; Budget deficit of 1929-30, Rs. 90 
lakhs ; total Rs. 557 lakhs. Deducting Rs. 5 
lakhs due to the net improvement in revenue 
there was thus a gap to be filled of Rs. 552 lakhs. 
The Finance Member proposed reductions in 
the civil estimates and in military expenditure 
amounting in all to Rs. 142 lakhs, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 410 lakhs. To meet this deficit 
the following items of new taxation were 
announced : — 

Excise duty on kerosene raised from one anna 
to one anna six pies ; import duty reduced from 
two annas six pies to two annas three pies. 
Estimated yield Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Import duty on sugar raised by Rs. 1 J per cwt. 
Estimated yield Rs. 180 lakhs. 

Duty of four annas per ounce on silver. 
Estimated yield Rs. 100 lakhs. 

Duty on cotton piecegoods raised from 11 to 15 
per cent, with an additional duty of 5 per cent, 
to be levied on non-British cotton goods for 
which a separate Tariff Bill would be introduced. 
Estimated yield Rs. 125 lakhs. 

The total yield from the new taxes was 
estimated at Rs. 510 lakhs, but as it was proposed 
to reduce the import duty on rice by one-quarter, 
the Budget estimates anticipated a surplus of 
Rs. 70 lakhs. 

Assembly and Preference— The proposal to 
raise the import duty on cotton piece-goods con- 
sisted of two parts. The first was the raising of 
the import duty on all cotton goods from 11 to 15 
per cent, ad valorem for revenue purposes. 
This was effected in the Finance Bill by a change 
in the import tariff. To provide the special 
additional protection, a separate Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Bill was introduced by the 
Commerce Member. It provided for the 
imposition, for protective purposes, of an 
additional 5 per cent, ad valorem import duty, 
with a minimum of annas a pound on plain 
grey goods, on all cotton piecegoods from outside 
the United Kingdom, this protective duty to be 
in force for three years only and an undertaking 
to be given that its effects should be examined 
by the Tariff Board before the end of the 
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Triennium. The differentiation in favour of 
Great Britain was adopted as a convenient 
means of classification for the purpose in view 
which was to impose a protective duty on goods 
competing with Indian mill products and to 
leave alone goods not competing with them. 
To have imposed the new duty on all goods 
would have been to lay a heavy burden on the 
consumer without producing a partiele of benefit 
for the Indian manufacturer. Political 
extremists vehemently opposed the protective 
differential duty because it nominally gave 
advantage to Great Britain and put forward an 
amendment to make it applicable to all imported 
piecegoods. Government declined to make the 
change in their proposals on the ground that a 
general duty would impose a colossal further 
burden on the consumer without serving any 
useful purpose. Government on the other hand 
accepted an amendment from Moderate political 
critics, abolishing the differentiation in so far as 
it affected plain grey goods, in regard to which 
there was shown to be competition between 
British and Indian mills. This amendment the 
Assembly adopted by 62 votes to 42 in preference 
to the extremist amendment. The Bill was 
also passed by the Council of State. The 
Assembly made only one substantial cut 
in the appropriation grants demanded by 
Government. That was the reduction of the 
grant required for the Army Department from 
Its. 6,47,000 to one rupee. When the remaining 
grant for one rupee was submitted to the House 
the President declared that he heard none 
shout “ aye " and that therefore that also was 
cut. The grant was restored by the Governor- 
General. The annual Finance Bill was passed 
without serious amendment. 

The 1931-32 Budgets. — Tndia, in common 
with other countries of the world, felt the full 
force of the economic blizzard which began in 1030 
and attained its maximum the following year. 
The net result from the Government of India’s 
point of view was the introduction during 1031 
of two Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the 
spring of the year and a supplementary Budget 
containing fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31. These 
estimates showed a surplus of Ks. 86 lakhs ; the 
revised estimates worked up to a deficit of Ks. 
13.66 crores, which the Finance Member said 
would remain uncovered and would be added to 
the unproductive debt. The main items of deteri- 
oration as compared with the Budget can be 
summarised as follows ; 

Lakhs. 

Important revenue heads, viz., 

Customs, Taxes on Income, 


Salt and Opium (net) . . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 

Department) 89 

Finance headings, viz., Debt 
services, Currency and Mint. 1,38 

Other heads 6 


Total Es. 14,42 


| Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
I tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs. 13.16 
croreB, including a drop of Es. 8 crores In Cus- 
toms and 4J crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Es. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Es. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Es. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Es. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Es. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Es. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Es. 14.51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 


New Taxation Proposals — His proposals 
were grouped under two heads. Customs and 
Income Tax. Referring to the first the Finance 
Member said : “ The heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betclnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films. The liquor duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably ; the duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will he raised 
by about 66 per cent, above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 
medicines) will be raised by between 30 and 40 
per cent. The duty on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce. The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent, ad 
valorem ) to the “ luxury” rate at 30 per cent. 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent, schedule a surcharge of 2£ 
per cent., to the general or 15 per cent, schedule 
one of 5 per cent., and to the ” luxury” or 30 
per cent, schedule one of 10 per cent. By far 
the most important of these surcharges is that 
5 per cent, on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent., and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance. 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent, on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent, 
schedule and to place the surcharge of 5 per 
cent, oil these goods also. The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods . Coming now to the schedule of 
non-protective special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and 1 need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit. Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised by 
9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon. Finally , 1 must 
explain my proposals as regards sugar. The 
position is special, because, while I am now 
proposing an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, just when my budget 
proposals were on the point of completion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board for 
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the protection of sugar. Summarised, the 
Board's recommendations are : — (1) a basic 
duty of Rs. 6-4-0 per cwt. on all classes of sugar, 
including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 
years ; (2) an additional duty of Re. 1 per cwt. 
on all classes of sugar to be imposed for the first 
7 years ; (3) power to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt. to the duty at any time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Rs. 4 per maund ; (4) no protective duty on 
molasses. My own proposals for revenue 
purposes had been very close to this, for I liad 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. What I 
have now included is an increase of Rs. 1-4-0 per 
cwt. on all grades of sugar. This, as I 
liave said, must be regarded purely as a revenue 
measure pending consideration of the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations. The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will he to produce an additional revenue 
next year of 9., ‘12 erores. We shall also obtain 
about 50 lakhs more from the increased import 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which the 
Housediscussed on 28th January last. This will 
raise the additional yield to 9.82 erores. In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from 1st March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenue 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs, 
thus reducing the current year’s deficit, to 
12.68 erores.” 

Increased Income Tax.- -Dealing with his 
proposed new tax on incomes, the Finance 
Member said : “ The taxable minimum income 
for income-tax — Rs. 2,000- -will not be lowered. 
The rate of tax on the lowest zone, up to 
Rs. 4,090 will be raised by 4 pies. The rates on 
higher grades up to Rs. 39,999 will be raised in 
some cases by 5 pies, in some cases by 6 pies, 
and in the highest of these grades by 7 pies. 
At present the highest rate is reached at 11s. 
40,000. It is now 19 pies. I propose a rate of 25 
pies on incomes from Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 99,999, 
and a maximum rate of 26 pies on incomes of 
Rs. 1 lakh and over. The estimated yield of these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 
lakhs on account of increased refunds, 4,54 
lakhs net. In addition to this, I propose certain 
changes as regards super- tax. At present all 
assessees except Hindu undivided families are 
allowed a deduction of Rs. 50,000 in computing 
the income liable to super-tax. This will be 
lowered tolls. 30,000 except for Hindu undivided 
families and companies, which will be allowed, 
as at present, a deduction of Rs. 75,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 respectively. In the new zone, 
Rs. 30, 001 to Rs. 50,000 the super-tax rate will 
be 9 pies. Above Rs. 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies throughout. The 
flat rate for companies will be 1 anna as at 
present. These changes will yield, it is estimated, 
46 lakhs. Thus the total estimated additional 
net revenue from taxes on income will be 5 
erores. Briefly they will add an extra charge 
of about 2 to 5 per cent, on all incomes. The 
rates of additional tax have been so adjusted 
as to produce, in the final result, an evenly 
graduated scale of burden increasing as the 
income Increases, and this object must be borne 
in mind in interpreting our proposals. The 


total yield from the proposed changes in Customs 
duties and taxes on income thus amounts 
to Rs. 14.82 erores, as against which the gap 
to be filled Is Rs. 14.51 erores, so that I am left 
with a small surplus of Rs. 31 lakhs." 

Silver Duty — Referring to silver, the 
Finance Member said : — " It is necessary for 
me to make a special reference to the proposed 
increase in the tax on silver because this has 
a general bearing on the whole question of our 
policy in relation to silver and its effect on the 
world position. The increase of two annas 
an ounce which we are proposing is estimated 
to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and 
7 lakhs from the excise or 82 lakhs in all. 
In itself it is a clearly justifiable form of raising 
revenue as part of the general plan designed to 
meet the situation which confronts us this year. 
The only possible objection to it might be based 
011 broad grounds, tliat Is to say, on a tear 
that it might tend to check consumption of silver 
in India and thus further weaken the price 
of sliver to the disadvantage not only of India 
but of the whole world. Wo liave given the 
fullest weight to this consideration, but with 
the very moderate increase in the duty which 
we now propose, we do not think tliat the fear 
is justified. Similar apprehensions were ex- 
pressed in certain quarters last, year when we 
imposed the duty of 4 annas. But although 
this weakened the price for a few days, the 
market almost immediately recovered, and in 
spite of the duty and of the great decline of 
India’s purchasing power, the consumption of 
silver in the current year is keeping up to the 
normal level. In fact, we anticipate a consump- 
tion, taking all sources of supply into account , 
of between 100 and 110 million ounces. India’s 
consumption should not therefore this year 
be seriously affected by the increased duty, 
while, as regards helping to maintain the price 
of silver, we are prepared to consider action in 
other ways. 1 announced in my budget speech 
last year that the Government of India would 
be prepared to co-operate with other silver 
interests if any practical scheme could be devised 
for controlling the production of new silver 
and the sale of and new existing stocks. Unfor- 
tunately, the only response to my offer lias been 
on the lines indicated in certain utterances 
which have appeared in the press by representa- 
tives of the main producing interests in America. 
In general, these gentlemen propose tliat their 
own production of new silver should remain 
unrestricted, but that Governments and others 
who hold large stocks of silver should refrain 
from rcalisingthcir holdings, and leave the world’s 
markets free for the new production. Now, 
wliatever criticisms non-offtcial members in 
this House may have made in the past on our 
policy of selling silver, I am sure tliat they 
would not expect the Government of India 
to part with the country's rights by acceding 
to any such one-sided arrangement. The 
demand that the Government of India should 
refrain from selling is, indeed, an astonishing 
proposition when the facts are studied. For, 
in fact the whole world depends on India as 
a consumer. In the five years ending March 31 , 
1930, India absorbed about 540 million ounces 
of silver or 108 million ounces per annum. 
According to present Indications, her absorption. 
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even in the current year, will he up to this 
average, so that the total absorption in 6 years 
will be about 050 million ounces. As against 
this, the Government of India have sold out 
of their own holdings a total of only about 
90 million ounces since 1926. Yet it is suggested 
that even this moderate realisation is to stop, 
and that India is to stand aside and keep her 


own home market free to absorb the production 
from the Mines of Mexico and the United States. 
This is a clearly unacceptable idea, and however 
anxious we may bo — as indeed we are — to 
help, we must, as a condition of co-operation, 
secure fair consideration of India’s interests. 
In the meanwhile, we must retain a free 
hand.” 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Ways and Means position was explained as follows : — 


(In crores of rupees) 
Revised, Budget, 
1930-31. 19:51-32. 


Liabilities. 

Railway capital outlay 

(construction) 

1 4 . 50 

1 1 . 45 

Other capital outlay 

5.53 

1.9:5 

Provincial drawings 

11.50 

9.50 

Discharge of permanent 

debt (net) 

18.88 

29.54 

Discharge of India Ster- 

ling Bills 

8.00 


Contraction against rupee 

securities . . 

28.92 


Other transact ions . . 

.76 

— .18 





86.09 

52.24 


(In crores of rupees) 
Revised, Budget, 
1930-31. 1931-32. 

Resources. 


Revenue surplus . . - 

-12.68 

.31 

Rupee loan (net). . 

29.71 

15.00 

Sterling loan (net ) 

35.64 

24 . 76 

Treasury bills with public. 

8.96 


Loan from Imperial Bank 

5.40 

5.40 

Post office cash certiilc.at.es 
and savings bank 

2.46 

4.06 

Other unfunded debt. 

2 . 40 

5 . 64 

Appropriation for reduc- 
tion, etc., of debt 

5.00 

6.17 

Depreciation and^Reser v c 
Funds 

— f> . 92 

.98 

Reduction of cash balances 

15.06 

.72 






86.09 

52 24 


Reception by the Assem bly.— Strong op- 
position was manifested in the Assembly to 
the new income tax and super tax rates, and on 
the plea that Government’s duty was to retrench 
expenditure still further, an amendment was 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this 
source by Rs. 240 lakhs. Government found 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the 
Finance Bill was returned to the Assembly 


by the Governor-General with the recommen- 
dation that it should be passed with an amend- 
ment to the Finance Member’s original scheme in- 
volving a reduction i n the lowest grades of income 
tax and leaving the higher grades untouched. 
The estimated decrease in revenue was about a 
crore of rupees compared with nearly two and 
a half crores created by the Assembly’s vote. 
The following were the rates recommended 
by the Governor- Gen era l : — 
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In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered llrin, and other 
association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company : — 


llnte. 

When the tot al income is less than Es. 2,000 . . . . . . A'»V. 

When the total income is Its. 2 000 or upwards, hut is less than 

Its. 5.000 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Six pies in the rupee. 

When the total income is Es. 5,000 or upwards, hilt Is less than 

Es. 10.000 Nine pies iu the rupee. 


When tlie total income is Its. 10,000 or upwards, Imfcis* less than 

Es. 15,000 .. .. .. . . .. .. .. .. One anna in the rupee. 


When the total income is Its. 15,000 or upwards but is 'ess than 

Its. 20.000 . . . . One anna and four pies in the 

rupee. 

When the. total income is Its. 20.000 or upwards, but is less tlurn 

Es. 30,000 . . . . One anna and seven pies in 

the rupee. 

When the total income is Es. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Ks. 40,000 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . One anna and eleven pies in 

the rupee. 


When the total income is its. 40,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Es. 1,00,000 .. .. .. .. Two annas ami one pie in 

the rupee. 

When the total income is Its. 1,00,000 or upwards .. .. Two annas and two pies in 

the rupee. 

In the ease of every company and registered firm, whatever its 


total income 


The Bill in its recommended form was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Assembly by 00 votes to 
50, and was sent to the Council of State where it 
■was passed. It became law on being certified 
by the Governor-General. The gap of Its. 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tax figures 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Es. 00 lakhs 
and by Its. 15 lakhs cut in civil expenditure. 

Other cuts made by the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token reductions of 
Es. 100 in the demands for Customs, Income 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Department. 
Two cuts of Its. one lakh and Ks. 100 were made 
in the Railway Board demand and were accepted. 

Supplementary Budget. — It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 


.. Two annas and two pies In the 
rupee. 

| with a Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first five months indicated that they would fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Its. 10 crorcs. the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirits 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, Iron and steel 
and in the jute export duty, while they expected 
a deficit of Es. 1£ crores on income-tax. Incomo 
from Baihvays and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Es. 11.33 crores in tax 
revenue, Es.5.48 crores on commercial depart- 
ments, Rs.2.29 crores in general finance headings, 
Bs.23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Rs.23 lakhs under other heads. As the budget 
provided for a small surplus of Es. 1 lakh, on the 
basis of the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of lls.19.55 crores. Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year together they 
had a gap to fill of Ks. 39.05 cTores. He proposed 
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to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure; secondly, to 
impose an emergency cut in salaries ; and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation. Retrenchment 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated would 
save about Rs.30 lakhs in the current year, and 
Rs.250 lakhs next year, whilo military expendi- 
ture next year would be curtailed by Rs.450 lakhs. 

A ten per cent cut in pay in both civil and 
military departments would lead to a saving of 
Rs. 60 lakhs in the current year and Rs.190 lakhs 
next year. Turning to new methods of raising 
revenue the Finance Member said his first 
proposal would be an immediate increase in the 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit system, 
which would mean that the revenue would be 
increased by a crore of rupees each year on this 
account. The main plank of his new taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
the existing rates in each case. He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current year in income-tax 
should only bo 12£ per cent, but it would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income. 
Government held that in the present emergency 
they were justified in reducing the income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs.2,000 per annum. Dealing with special 
increases and new taxes, the Finance Member 
said : “We propose to increase the import duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to40 per cent. 
and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent. We also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Rs.6-12-0 to Rs. 7-4-0 
per cwt. This follows the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation. As regards boots and shoes, we 
propose that there should be imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent, duty a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair. The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent, or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher. 
We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent. 
As regards all these articles the surcharge will be 
levied on the increased duty.” 

Then there are three items formerly on the 
free list on which we think it justifiable to impose 
a small duty on revenue grounds. The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the level of the general 
revenue tariff lias been increased from 15 to 25 
per cent. There is, therefore, some justification 
for adding a 10 per cent, duty to articles hitherto 
free. We propose to put duties of 10 per cent, on 
machinery and dyes, and of £ anna per lb. on raw 
cotton. I must expect criticism of these duties 
especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
acknowledge that their imposition may appear 
to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy. The justification must be the need for 
revenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position will be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece-goods will 
be increased by one quarter. This more than 
offsets the burden of anna per lb. on goods made 
from imported cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
which I have referred. I have one more word 
to say as regards the income-tax proposals. In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 


reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed. If the general rate of reduction is to be 
10 per cent., that represents what we think fair, 
ana if further increases of income-tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit. We therefore propose that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Rs.1,000 to Rs.2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
imposing or which the Provincial Governments 
may impose.” 

The Finance Member’s final proposal was to 
increase the postage for inland letters to 1 J annas 
instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 0 pies 
instead of 6 pies. That enhancement was 
expected to produce Its. 73 lakhs in a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Rs.92 lakhs 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which would be left even if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted. 

Need for Solvency* — The net result for the 
current year was an estimated increase in 
taxation of Rs.711 lakhs which, together with 
Rs.37 lakhs from increased postal charges and 
Rs.100 lakhs from salt revenue, meant, with 
retrenchment measures, an improvement of 
Rs.938 lakhs as against an estimated deficit of 
Rs.19.55 crores. They would thus dose the year 
with a deficit of Rs.10.17 crores. On the other 
hand, in 1932-33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra 
taxation, making a toal improvement of Rs.24.73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Rs.19.50 
crores. They should thus close the year with a 
surplus of Rs.5.23 crores. The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Rs.4.94 
crores, which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Rs.247 
j lakhs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. The net administrative 
expenditure would according to their plans, 
proceed as follows : — 

1930 — 31 .. Rs.79.67 crores. 

1931 — 32 .. Rs. 74.66 crores. 

1932 — 33 - . Rs.65.95 crores. 

Concluding his speech Sir George Schuster- 
said : “ 1 referred at the outset of my speech to 
the dangers, now that we are divorced from a 
gold standard, of any inflationary action for the 
purposes of meeting the current expenditure of 
the Government. If once that process starts, it. 
may be impossible to save the country from a 
complete collapse of its currency. That has been 
the experience of all countries whose currencies 
collapsed after the War. They all went through 
the same process. Budgetary deficits, met first 
by borrowing ; then a reluctance of the public to 
subscribe to government loans or treasury bills, 
then recourse to the note-printing press and 
inflation to provide funds to meet current public 
expenditure ; then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amounts reached astronomical figures, and 
finally the complete disappearance of any value 
to the currency at all. We want to erect a solid 
barrier against the possibility of India getting 
on to that slippery slope. That is the essential 
justification for our proposals. We have heard 
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much talk in the last days about the dis- 
appearance of our currency reserves. But no cur- 
rency can be large enough to stand up against 
a lack of confidence in the currency. Reserves 
are only valuable to tide over temporary difficul- 
ties. The real safeguard must be confidence in 
the soundness of a country’s financial situation. 
Tf a country meets current expenditure with 
current revenue, and if, further, it has a favour- 
able balance of trade, then it can face all the 
vicissitudes of fortune with confidence, and its 
actual currency reserves are of minor importance. 

Assembly Opposition — The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start. Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
cuts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment in the 
Army demunds. When the Bill was discussed 


clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mill machinery, etc., again on the free import 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates w r as 
rejected. Amendments to the income tax 
increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 1,000, and making the 25 per cent, surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Rs.10,000 per annum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor-General 
that it should be passed in its original form. 
Lord Willingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Rs.4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “ 1 am satisfied that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered.” The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48. It was taken to the Council 
of State where it was passed and was thereafter 
certified as law by the Governor-General. 


Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 

of each financial year. 



31st 

March 

1926. 

3 1st 
March 
1927. 

31st. 

March 

1928. 

1 31st 
| March 

1 929. 

i 

31st 

March 

1930. 

j 31st 
March 
1931. 


In India — 

Loans 

368.29 

374.44 

372.25 

390.73 

405.10 

417.85 

Treasury Bills in the hands of 
the public 



7.59 

4.00 

36.04 

55.38 

Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve 

49.65 

41 .47 

31.94 

39.15 

29.21 

5.89 

Total Loans, etc. 

417.94 

j 415.91 

411.78 

433.88 

470.35 

479.12 

Other Obligations — 

Post Office Savings Banks 

27.23 

, 

29.51 

32.67 

34.49 

i 

! 37.13 

37.03 

Cash Certificates 

20.96 

26.68 

30.70 1 

32.30 

35.00 

38.44 

Provident Funds, etc 

46.36 

51.02 

55.82 

60.52 

65.41 

70.33 

Depreciation and Reserve 

Funds 

15.45 

20.10 

25.48 

31.09 

30.18 

23.87 

Provincial Balances 

11.87 

10.49 

10.48 

10.43 

10.21 

6.11 

Total Other Obligations . . 

121.87 

137.80 

155.15 

168.83 

177.93 

175.83 

Total in India . . 

539.81 

553 . 71 

506.93 

602.71 

648.28 j 

654.95 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year— concld. 



81 st 
March 
1926. 

31st 

March 

1927. 

31st 

March 

1928. 

31st 

March 

1929. 

31st 

March 

1930. 

31 st 
March 
1931. 


In England — 

Loans 

266.35 

265.09 

272.32 

283.31 

289.03 

315.97 

War Contribution 

18.32 

17.81 

17.28 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72: 

Capita] value of liabilit ies under- 
going redemption by way of 
terminable railway annuities . . 

57.53 

56.19 

54.79 

53.35 

51.86 

50.32 

India bills 





6.00 


Imperial Bank of India Loans . . 

• • 

.. 



.. 

40.5 

Provident Funds, etc 

.21 

.27 

.19 

.43 

2.54 

.70 

Total in England . . 

342.41 

339.36 

344.58 

353.81 

366.15 

387.76 

Equivalent at la. 6 d. to the 
Rupee 

456.55 

452.48 

459.44 

471.75 

488.20 

517.01 

Total Interest-bearing obligat ions. 

996 . 36 

1,006.19 

1,026.37 

1,074.46 

1,136.48 

1,171.96 

Interest-yielding assets held 
against the above obliga- 
tions — 

(i) Capital advanced to 
Railways 

605.61 

635.46 

i 

l 

668.60 

700.69 

730. 79 

745.29 

(ii) Capital advanced to 
other Commercial 

Departments . . 

17.77 

19.16 

20.60 

21.81 

22.70 

23.41 

(iiij Capital advanced to 
Provinces 

114.60 

120.17 

126.34 

137.52 

142.60 

149.14 

(ivj Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 

other interest-bearing 
loans . . 

11.84 

12.11 

13.91 

15.49 

17.65 

10.60 

Total Interest-yielding assets . . 

749.82 

786.90 

829.45 

875.51 

913.74 

937.44 

Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account 

51.96 

37.48 

24.26 

28.34 

45.36 

35.18 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not covered by 
above assets 

194.68 

181.81 

172.66 

170.61 

177.38 

199.34 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 



Accounts, 

1929-30. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1930-31. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1031-32. 



Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Revenue — 




Principal Heads of Revenue — 




Customs 

51,27,00,229 

40,01,93,000 

56,45,97,000 

Taxes on Income 

10,70,00,821 

15,79,83,000 

17,44,54,000 

Salt 

0,70,4-0,354 

0,85,00,000 

7,05,00,000 

Opium 

3. 04, 00, 7 88 

2,02,00,000 

2,15,58,000 

Other Heads 

2,25,00,177 

2,2 4,63.000 

2,21,46,000 

Total Principal Heaps 

80,04,43,300 

73,40,99,000 

85,32,55,000 

Railways : Net- Receipts (as per 




Railway Budget) 

37,10,42,048 

39,18,71.000 

39,54,02,000 

13,75,000 

Irrigation: Net Receipts .. 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net 

Receipts 

0.00,201 

8.05,000 

1,40,901 

— 03,85.000 

—49,21,000 

Interest Receipts 

4,40,60,589 

3.32,07,000 

2,01,99,000 

•Civil Administration 

1 ,10,50.520 

90.00,000 

1,03,45,000 

03,34,000 

Currency ami Mint . . 

2.73,08,805 

1,25,98.000 

Civil Works 

22,05,450 

28,00.000 

24,85,000 

Miscellaneous 

95,02,413 

85,03,000 

73,89,000 

Military Receipts 

3.98,08,743 

3,62,30,000 

4,47,57,000 

Provincial Contributions ami 

miscellaneous adjustments be- 
tween Central and Provincial 
Governments 

3,011 

Extraordinary Items 

1 ,88,94,440 

08,84.000 

30,44,000 

Total Revenue . . j 

1,32,08, 5,102 , 

1,23,43,01,000 

1,34,86,04,000 

Deficit . . ! 


32,08.42,000 

| 

TOTAL .. 

i. 32, 08, 55, 102 ! 

1,30,12,03,000 

1,34,80,64,000 

HXPENDITCKIv — 

Direct Demands on the Revenue . . 

4,08,40,232 

4,40,14,000 

4,40,34,000 

Forest ami other Capital Outlay 
charged to Revenue 

5,13,108 ! 

5,00,000 

2,10,000 

Railways : Interest and Mis- 

cellaneous Charges (as per Railway 
Budget) . . ' j 

31,04,50,685 1 

33,45,14,000 

34,18,00,000 

Irrigation . . . . . . . . j 

20,07,035 : 

38,54,000 

22,10,000 

Posts and Telegraphs . . . . ! 

82,08,322 

05,51.000 

42,40,000 

Debts Services j 

10,58,07,427 

17,22,20/100 

18,77,40,000 

Civil Administration .. . . | 

12,05,01,338 ! 

13, 5 >,35,000 

13,06,36,000 

•Currency and Mint .. .. . .! 

74,20,404 i 

99,73,000 

78,71,000 

Civil Works .. .. .. ..i 

2.58,27,070 1 

2,08,10,000 i 

2,41,28,000 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . j 

4,45,04,008 1 

4,34,53,000 1 

4,08,92,000 

Military Services . . . . . . ; 

50,08,08,743 ! 

1 

' 

57,02,30,000 

50,47,57,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments betweenl 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments . . . . . . ' 


Extraordinary Items 

0,062 ! 

15.02,000 

25,000 

Total Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue 

1,32,41,71,504 ! 

1,30,12.03,000 

1,34,85,58,000 

Surplus 

20,83,508 | 


1,06,000 

TOTAL . . 

1,32,08,55,102 j 

1,36,12,03,000 

1,34.89,64,000 
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THE LAND 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue i 
system in India has operated from time imme* j 
mortal. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme, landlord and I 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent I 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of j 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially ; 
correct description of the relation between | 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“ Settlement.’* There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary. ; 
Under the former the amount of revenue has j 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the j 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 1 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the j 
effect intended of converting a number of large i 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- j 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has I 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in I 
certain districts of Madras. j 


Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- i 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- j 
ment of the Government of India. Each \ 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment Is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately deliueated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described In Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911): — “He has to detei- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him 1 b a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer's Proceedings, and to much greater 
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rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers; the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding : and his judicial decisions may b.> 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.'* 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwari and Zemin - 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land i9 held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment oi> 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ** unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an inurement 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varied 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £8,000,000 from a total rental esti* 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
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Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the Impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce Is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
oxact " and " the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted: — <11 In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
<2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to Interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords: (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and It cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause oi 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance- 
fa) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ecdtum ; (ft) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments In cases of local deterioration. 


passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that .it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of bis land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lendere. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure h&B been passed 
from time to time In other provinces, and it 
haa been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (In 
flie words of the Resolution quoted above), 

; " so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
I rented, impoverished, and oppressed." 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the Interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
, tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
; the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated: — "The 
Survey Department has coBt the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than ’to the individual; 
j whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
! much cultivation had extended throughout 
i the whole of 30 years' leases." On the other 
| hand, the system is of advantage to the ryot i 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
| tion of revenue the Government consistently 
| pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
! granted after proper inquiry. 


! Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
i accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
i from a much smaller Empire. 


Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five propoel' 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1888 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and Eviction, and In 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 


The literature on the subject Is considerable, 
i The following should be consulted by readers 
I who require fuller information : — " Land Reve- 
! nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
; (Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s " Land 8ystems of British 
India”: Sir John Strachey's "India, its 
1 Administration aud Progress, 1911," (Macmil- 
i Jan & Co.); M. Joseph Challley's "Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India" (Mac- 
j niilian * Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
j tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- j 
sumed are country spirit; fermented palm juice; | 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum , , 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and \ 
Imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- | 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 1 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, I 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of [ 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment J 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
tho combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of ! 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to ' 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- j 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor, j 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete, i 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amengst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to t>© consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- j 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; I 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a i 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been jjossible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture ol 
Its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
droved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 


stated the stages of development have been — 
First; farms of large tracts; Second farmes 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India lias progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
| has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
j system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 werc- 
only 15 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
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vary from province to province. The governing j 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 

10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1 920-21 . This is the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it Is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole forjn of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A , 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a ! 
light beer for European and Eurasian consnmp- 1 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff ( g.v .). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It ia 
drunk In big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed In India fall under three main 
categories, namely, gnnja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hem]) plant 
cnaras, or the resinous matter which forms an 


active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed In all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
i in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
■ on social ami ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
, dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
*n the City of Bombay and other large towns, 
j The general practico is to sell opium from the 
I Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
I to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
; or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
i tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens Is 
| now under contemplation. 

j The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption In India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
! to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
' of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
I to foreign countries having been stopped with 
i effect from 7th April, 1920. In no (iase are 
j exports permitted without an import certificate 
i by the Government of tbe country of import as 
j prescribed by the League of Nations. 

| It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
j opium exported since the calendar year 1920 by 
j 10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
s until exports are totally extinguished at the 
> end of 1925. 

! Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
j for internal consumption in India at u fixed price 
i based on the cost of production. This opium 
j is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
j the Provincial Governments and varying from 
i Provee into Province. 


SALT. 

The salt revenue was Inherited by the British and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
Government from Native rule, together with a ; of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues i heat and the product is known as Baratrara 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated i salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
and raised. There are four great sources of | that salt were opened in Dh ran gad hra State in 
Rupply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt trom ; let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
the Sambhar Lake in itajputana, salt brine porated by solar heat and the product sold 
condensed on the borders of the lesser llann of: throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras j together with the large volume of fresh water 
and at the mouth of the Indus. j from tbe Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 

! the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- soa-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers both for Bengal and Burma. Is imported from 
excavated in salt strata, some of which Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 Broadly, one-half or the indigenous salt 13 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
from the Sambhar lake where brine Is extracted remainder under license and excise systems. 
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In the Punjab and Rajpatana the salt manu- reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
factories are under the control of the Northern consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent. 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce between 1903-1908: In 1928 the duty was don. 
and Industry Department. In Madras and bled bringing it again to Us. 2-8. In 1924 it. 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- was reduced to Be. 1-4-0. The duty remained 
vision of LocalGovemments. Special treaties with at Bs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Scptem- 
Native States permit of the free movement of her, 1931. It, was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the March, 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, XIV 
From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Bs. 2-8 of 1931. the import duty on foreign salt was 
per maund of 82 lbs. In i903,it was reduced to fixed at Bs. 1-8-6 from 17th March 1981 ard it 
Bs. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ;in 1907 to Re. 1 and was again raised to Bs. 1-13-6 from the 30th 
in 1916 it was raised to Bs. 1-4-0. The successive September 1931. 

CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; In the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
3i percent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country. The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to I 
produce £1 million annually 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast J 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- | 
bance set up by the war. The general import ! 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. : 
ad valorem since was raised to 7£ per cent. 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the Import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3$ per cent, is Imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
It stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion alter the war. Finally 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Be. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Its. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Bs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Bs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Bs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians ; these rates were doubled, with a 
view' to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3£ per cent, to 7£ per cent, 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 



of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possiblv 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which It was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Bs. 32,37,29,000. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised In the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7J to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7$ per cent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 5 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7i per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles ci 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3} per cent, to 
7J per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent., a duty of 5 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2} per cent, to 10 per cent, 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton exoise duty was 
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retained at 3} per cent., the duty on machinery 
was retained at 2 1 per cent, and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent.,th6 other increases 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- 
gard to the customs dutv are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (q.v.). The 
Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes. The latest duties 
will be found in detail under the 1930-31 and 
1932-33 taxation proposals in the Financial 
Section of the Year Book. The estimated 
revenue from the Customs in 1930-31 is Iis.4L.49 
crores. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 1 
jians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in [ 


190ft. Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
at the princlpa Iports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( i. e.. “ Co- 
venanted Civilians*’). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors In the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and ( b ) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service. The "sub- 
ordinate” staff is recruited entirely in India. 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first Imposed in 
India in 1800, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9*d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1S8C. This imposed » 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
ttjd. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 


1 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
i the minimum taxable income was raised from 
i 500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised., raked, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in tlie Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 
when the scale was fixed as follows : — 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every individual , Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company : — 


( 3 ) 

(-0 

( 3 ) 

(«) 

( 7 ) 

<S) 

( 9 ) 

B. 


When the total income is less than Us. 2,000. 

When the total income is Us. 2,000 or upwards, hut is less 
than Its. ii, 000. 

When the total income is Its. 5,000 or upwards, hut. is less 
than Its. 10,000. 

When the total income is Jts. 10,000 or upwards, hut is loss 
than Rs. 15,000. 

When the total income is Its. 15,000 or upwards, hut is less 
than Us. 20,000. 

When the total income is Us. 20,000 or upwards, hut is less 
than its. 30,000. 

When the total income is Its. 30,000 or upwards, hut is less 
than Its. 40,000. 

When the total income is Its. 40,000 or upwards, hut is less 
than Rs. 100,000. 

When the total income is Its. 100,000 or upwards. 

In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income. 


Rate. 

( Vide Footnote.) 

Six pies iu the rupee. 

Sine pies iu the rupee. 

One. anna in the rupee. 

One anna and our pies in 
tin* rupee. 

One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and eleven pics in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and one pie in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and tivo pies in 
the rupee. 


N.B . — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year- 

193 1- 32 at 12£ per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 25 per cent. 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Be. 1,000 
to Rs, 1,999, 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Its. 1,000 to Rs. 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same income. 
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BATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect, of the excess over thirty thousand of total income : — 

Bate. 

(1) in the case of every company — 

(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such NU. 


excess. 

(6) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. One anna in the rupee. 

ib) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (a) in the ease of every Hindu undivided family : — 

,(i) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees 

of such excess. * One anna and three pies in 

the rupee. 

(it) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand Nil. 

rupees of such excess. 

(6) in the case of every individual, unregistered (inn and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company • — 

(i) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand 

rupees of such excess. Nine pies in the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

\C) in the ease of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(in) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two anna* and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the runee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fi ty thousand Three annas and three pies in 

rupees ol such excess. the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annus and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and thiee pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five tr>uas and three pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five, annas and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pies in 

the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the iucome-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to iiiin and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council/' but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1929-30 was Its. 16,59,60,000. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- Reserve. Jn that and the following month a 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 croresof 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VJ11 of 1893, passed rupees in the year ending the 81st March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the including the rupees issued in connection with 
Indian Coinage Act of 1S79, which provided for the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinage at the mint.** for the public of gold States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
and silver coins of tne Government of India, merit on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
the Native States, of Bhopal and Kashmir, the rary fluctuations of exchange, The whole 
currency of thos States was replaced by Gov- profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these interest from which was added to the fund. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of eight years, and it was decided that of the 
rupees; but in the following year It seemed that coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in should be kept in rupees in India; instead of 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
silver required, and r» v iug for it mainly with; Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Htan- 
the gold accumulated lu the Paper Currency ! dard Reserve. It was ordered m 1907 that only 
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one-hall of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
.State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
uufcil the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 

Gold. 


sixty-fourths was notified as Government*# 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 


was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated Subject, to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint | 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins j 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay ; 
Branch Mint shall comply with ail directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other* 


! | 

! 

Fink 

Silveu 

grains. 

ALLOY 

grains. 

TOTAL 

grains. 

Rupee 

| Half-rui>ee 

165 

15 

180 

82} 

n 

90 

i Quarter-rupee or 4- 
aima piece . . 

41i 

31 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
j 2-annapiece 

2b» 

n 

22* 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 

One shillings 80 , V grains of fine silver. 
One rupee — shillings 2 *0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
iuto the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

Tiie weight of the copper coins struck under 

— ; . . , ml ; Act XXITJ of 1870 remained the same as it was 

wise and (/>) thtt said specimen coins shall be i - 1835. It was as follows z— 

subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 : 


subject to the trial of the pyx 1 

of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall be j 
examined separately from the coins coined in ; i 


Diamoter 
in milli- 
metres. 
25 ’ 4 
21 -15 
17*45 


Grains 

examined separately from the coins coined in j ]) 0U bic pice or half- anna .. .. 200 

England or at any other branch of the Mint, and j»] C( , or quarter-anna . . . . . . 100 

(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna .. 50 

Mint and other officers and persons employed i>eing one-third of a pice or one- 
for the purpose of carrying on the business ol . twelfth of an anna 33J 

su'spSda.!d removed and tEduUeKgiied | The weight »ud dimensions oi bronse coins 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with ; arc follows . 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, ; 

1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- ; 

ments at tiie Branch, Royal Mint, power 1 grains troy, 

was taken hy legislation to coin in India gold lco •• •* •• 

mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the j iiau-jnce . . . . t 

sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these ; Ho 

new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,10,45,545, ! Nickel, 

were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual ! The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, ; of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- one- anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint the Mint and issue. The notification also pre- 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
in supplying the necessary staff. \ edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 

The Indian Currency Act of .1927 established i of the coin being 21 millimetres and Its least 
a new ratio of the ru]>ee to gold. It established j diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
this ratio at one shilling ami sixpence by enact- j issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a|hy the Government of India in 1909 but after 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten consultation with Local Governments it was 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars decided not to take action lu this direction until 
containing not less than forty tolas and would i the jieople had become thoroughly familiar with 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, j the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at i nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18; and the 
the same price after allowing for the normal four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919. 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A j The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
rate of one shilling and fivepence forty-nine i from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forcod to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in ail Indian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mineB in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total readied a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 

II. THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints Bhould be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible lor the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall . To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


Closing the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
pre3idency of Lord Herschel), whose report is 
commonly called the Herschel! Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as It was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 

STANDARD. 

one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so ae 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exebange. 

A 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns ftoon 
came hack to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated t y the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by tbe sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India , 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London . These Bills when presented 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Gouncil Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1004 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was I 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- : 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Pre9i- 
dency,the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Sterling Remittance. — This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India m 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated , 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
In times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence t wenty -nine tbirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold . These wero met In London from 
the funds In the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted oi 
silver rupees and rupee note** in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
j import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point, in London ; it was prevented 
i from failing below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard." 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing Its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
uo'dioK of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
oi rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to 7ndia, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities In excess of the require- 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don anirainense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Timet, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office In purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., Instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 
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Currency and the War. 


New Measures. — The conclusions of tins , rnittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to | tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; ; tenor of their recommendations being “ not 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- j guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; ; passing commendation to the idea of a State 
that the internal currency should be supported Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and ! banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver sion of the token currency by providing further 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be i facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be Bold creases to thecurrencybecamenecessary.includ- 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be j ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
Indian representatives out of three on the the half sovereign. 

Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 


IV. CURRENCY 

The report was in the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Ils. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was Boon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade j 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenalrise in the pi ice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government ! 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
bv December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterlingsecuritie* in the United Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 

V. THE 1919 

The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
helng over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
In regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


AND THE WAR. 

j rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
j tlon in the output of the silver mines of the 
! world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915- 
was 271 pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence,- on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
piovide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

I Rise in Exchange. — The measures ad opted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control* 
i confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
j national importance. The next step was te 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence: — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
lor Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 

1 41 

28th August 1017 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12t.h August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


COMMITTEE. 

currency. It sat in 1919 and ieported toward? 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It Is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(it) The reduction of the tinenes a or weight 01 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a uickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended . 

(m) The maintenance of the convert! till it j 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(it?) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

( v ) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(r i) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(t>«) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken Into con- 
sideration. 

(t nii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to sei ions criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control. 

(iz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(z) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11-30,010 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

(zi) Ifsilverrlsesformorethan a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills: (6) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency, if it Bhould be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government, should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would he coined at a loss. 

{xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of ills immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being pa!d to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary : but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, It will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of iniiashould bo authorised! 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasiou, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during, 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the coatof shipphiggoidfrom Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(ziv) The statutory minimum for tho metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should, 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than oue year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores should be held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than ono year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to- 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but, any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange wili afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing tills liability in a limited number of years. 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
lie made for the Issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — Tho main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, woh to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India,. or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content,, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends It was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended' 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? : — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohtir with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered import? and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

( d ) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present In circulation to continue* 
full legal tender. 
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(e) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

if) As long as the price of silver Is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) “ Reverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 8 29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3-82d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained , and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, It was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
In the Report, the Committee came t.o the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we Bhall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
BHls at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 

Effect of the Rise. — The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports andimpedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the raeanB of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces interveed which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
was a severe commercial orisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy ar of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1020 crop came j 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were; 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure-Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Iteverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations . 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available j 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculator? 
pooled their resources and followed the same [ 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- j 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty j 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- j 
oils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy I 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. j 

Sterling for Gold- — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen.thlrty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when It was officially deolared 


that iteverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven* 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
to stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions- 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
| removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
I tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
j always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
i Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
i ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
j ten to one ; due notice of this Intention was given 
; to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs- 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
j 1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although them 
; was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the N ote issue. Under the old law the invest- 
! ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
i statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
! fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crorea 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing oft the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further,, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Ra. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence In 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling. 

I exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
] we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
1 sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
! of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in J span, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified j 
It. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce I 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- | 
<ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
-goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fourpencc from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and In bringing them back to India — 
was Its. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of tiie Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments, induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency lip to Its. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions arc favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature In Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchango wa3 maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry S^rakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong* 
ly criticised In India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was Inadequate, and 
that the Individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative ; a resolution was passed in the 


| Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
iu November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on duly 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are tcxtually repro- 
duced in order that they may be above question: — 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note and the silver 

| rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should bo secured by making the enr- 
I reney directly convertible into gold, but gold 
j should not circulate as money. 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy In the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the esta- 
blishment of a Central Banking system. 

(in) The Ceutral Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a now organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

O’) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(wit) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative. Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

( viH ) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governcr-Gcncral in Council. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(isr) An obligation should be Imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(a?) The conditions which arc to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-rnonetary pur- 
poses. The method by whieh this may be 
secured is suggested. 

( xi ) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should he removed. 

(xii) Government should offer “ on tap ” 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

( xiii ) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bunk 
on demand. 

(ziv) One-rupee notes should he re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(xv) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should he legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

\xm) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xirii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the coml lined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 

( xmii ) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
Bhould be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(x%) The balance of the Reserve should he 
held in self-liquiduting trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “ created ” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(zxi) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee* circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


Issue shall be added to or subtracted from thi* 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve- 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from it* 
Banking Department. 

(xxiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of tho 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information a* 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at Its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(Including any balances of the Government ot 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all hanks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank* 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

( xxvi ) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929,. 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than- 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
currency authority (i.e., tiie Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold ami to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(zzviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of 1#. (W. 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange- 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in- 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to- 
remedy tho deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent- — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one ot 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordaa,. 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas- 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office- 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through* 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — ft 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
something wliich was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
m> standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the , Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
bcBt immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colloagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold, 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions were summarised In the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. I am convinced that 
If the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
old, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions In the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 1*. 0d. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
<io not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be Ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive ana less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6 d. t the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended.** 

A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
arc examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers * Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There Is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : 

“ What was the standard thus established ? 
It Is generally described In London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by Its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a “ limping standard.” The Royal Com- 
mission declares that “in truth In so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange.** Later 
they show that “the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency Under the 

Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic.” 

“ However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, Instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466. But it 
had three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it ; and it ieft the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment : “ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system Is justified by 
its imperfections.” 

There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and four pence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise In the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 


ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupeo of rupees per annum during the first five years 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all j and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to- 
goldprices were crashing. It is easy to be j 1*12 crorc. 

wise after the event, but if the Government i . , . . , . . .. „ . , 

had followed silver down, as it followed silver i This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee ; to* a detailed examination, and rejected on 


would have returned to its “ permanent” ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 


grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to tha 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc.. 


ami tiu3 uwi# BiimiUK iuucu suite uecu a- , , . , , ' 

fiction. Left free from administrative action. wouJd powerfully react on the aupplteB of raedlt. 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence the rates of interest, and gold nr tow, 1 hroughout 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since the world The reaction on the silver market 
under the influence of good harvests, it has , Jrom the dethronement of tur^e and ^reallBa- 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- [ Jion of tills large Q^tlty of sll\er hulh n w Id 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the even more marked, with sever ^ 
past twelve months. But it is not always effects on the silver hoards of ^ « people of indte 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes and the exchanges ^^ np £ hlua ’ M ™^ |)r In ?> 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In still does a large business. Moreover, the 


capacity to raise the required credits Is doubtful, 
and the cost Is placed by the India Office at 
Rs. 3 crores a year. 

The evidence of the highest financial authori- 


se words of the report, “ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can bo 

by 1 the ^Government. ! 

the acts of the Government tn relation to the luv curlenev reCrn ttiat would 

currency, and those acts are subject to no Btatu- vio J ent j y ( ^ 9 t, U rb the gold and silver markets, 
tory regulation or control. ( however desirable that reform might bo in 

...... .. . . . .. itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- dogo hannony with New York, would strain 
slon was not therefore the mere stabilisation of py nerve to gupply India with the funds 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard ! h m i K ht require for her own development, 
which would command reasoned confidence Jt CX)uk f hardly bc expec Urd to provide credits 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, , for a gchem0 which would upset the gold and 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- silver markets< Bu t whilst on these grounds 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control j the commission were not able to endorse Sir 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- j jag |j j^ acke tt’s scheme, there is 110 doubt that 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- tt wcre profoundly influenced by it in their 
change system from the dominance of the silver QWU recorame ndation8. The ultimate evolution 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule ft p^y which promises a cure for India’s 
of law in place of the practice of administrative currenc y hills is therefore in large measure due 
discretion. | to the ‘courage and resolution with which the 

, Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.— In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- ; Rnllion Standard.— The currency 

sion had placed before them a scheme for the tem reC ommended by the Commission is a 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion > bmm 9tandard . The y propose that an 
standard, and its early conversion into the g, id ® bUgat j on gha u be imposed by statute on the 
standard supported by the gold currency which +« k.,« <. n H a»u «mrn wit.hmit. 


andard supported by the goia currency wmen ^ ^ authorlty to buy and gell gold without 
large body of Indian opinion ba* insistently , km j fc a £ rate8 determined with reference to a 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the kxed ld parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
officials of the Finance Department, hut it is i { no £ leg8 tb an 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
known to be the work of the I inance Member , I beJ j mpoged & to the purpose for which the 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of ^ j s required. The essence of this proposal 
the greatest value. [ « that the ordinary medium of circulation in 

The essential features of this Scheme were | India should remain as at present the curirency 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
Goveroment to buy and sell gold bullion in of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
400 tors ; as B y oon as sufficient gold was , by making the currency direct ly 
ivaibhle to put a gold coin in circulation; into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
Utter* period^tentatlvcly fixed at five years to j not_clrculate as money. ^ It mu st not circulate 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fired at five years, make the 
sliver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme involved the 


at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully Influenced by two 
factors— the necessity for safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
'desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience lias been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and tho 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
•where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- 
tnission do not attempt to burke it. “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that .is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard : and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
tho procedure thereanent. 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold— the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
■Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
HO, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows * — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs. Crores. 


Silver coin 77-0 

Silver bullion 7*7 

•Gold coin and bullion . . . . 22*3 

Rupee securities 57 • 1 

Sterling securities . , .. .. 21*0 


185*1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee). 


The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40,000,000 invested in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

Tn theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 

Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear If the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their furthor proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent., should be 
| raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
j under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
j case could be made out for the thesis that the 
I currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
I the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
! Government not to Invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority, 
j The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
! entire accord with Indian needs, 
j 

j The Ratio. — The majority of the Commis- 
1 sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
j be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre- 
| spondlng to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
| sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
I troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
! worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
j recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
i neatly stabilised at one shilling and fourpence ; 
j the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
I recommendations without qualification. The 
| rupee was substantially steady at this point 
t until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai’s 
j prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But, when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee. 
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fit the two shilling rate caused the Government ; Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sept- j India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 


ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
And threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; 
in October, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
"the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 


there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic nrinciple, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There Is no half-way house ; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an Immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would he convulsive 


Purahotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute j disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 


of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the Issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any x>arallel to such a 
procedure in any country.” 

It Is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 


violent speculation. I oinlt all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which lias been over-valued in the past ; It is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Currency Authority —A feature 


legal standard of money payments. If this ; jn the j I1( ji an currency system little appreciated 
bad been done the Commission’s scheme would ; - n ^ roat ji r ita.in is the predominance of the 
have received practically unanimous support j (j overmnen t. The Commission lay special stress 
In India ; a3 if is a violent controversy will rage , ()n tl > e disabilities this entails. “ India is Tier- 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great j t tho only country, among the great trading 
merit of the Commission’s basic recornmenda- | coun trica of the world, in which the Government 


exercises direct control over currency in general 
and over the note issue in particular. The bank- 
ing and currency reserves of tho country are thus 

separated Tho Government controls tiio 

currency. The credit situation Is controlled, as 
far as it is controlled at all, by the Imperial 
Hank.” 


tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- | 
itles. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic- j 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively j 
reinforced during the progress of our Inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one | A volume might be written on this subject 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- j and ou ^j le controversy, the prejudice, and poli- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- j tlcal harra w hich It involved. However, there 
ment with those in the world at large, and, j is n0 l1ac ful purpose to be served by raking 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would j amoag8 t these ashes, though the curious will 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- , flnd much {oo d f or thought in tho historical 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it \ rc t r0 spect, drawn entirely from official sources, 
is most desirable in the interests of the people | forms the first part of Sir Purshotamdas 

to avoid, and which would in the end he followed j ^kordas's minute of dissent. The Commission 


by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers— and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
•without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence ; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it Is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


propose to establish harmony between these 
hitherto diverse interests— though there has 
been a close working arrangement between the 
Government and the Imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Government has developed the 
note issue with skill and enterprise— by the 
establishment of a new Reserve Bank. A 
detailed scheme for the constitution and work- 
ing of the Bank, understood to be the handi- 
work of Sir Henry Strakosch, is embodied in the 
Report. The Reserve Bank, with a capital of 
five crores of rupees. Is to have the sole right 
of the Note Issue ; the responsibility for main- 
taining the stability of the currency ; the cus- 
tody of the cash balances of the Government and 
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the duty of carrying through its remittances; 
it 1 b to act generally as a bank of the banks, and 
its principal function will be to re-discount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banks. 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
the Government. In return for making over 
the note issue and the reserves, the Government 
is to nominate the managing-governor and de- 
puty managing-governor, and three members of 
the Board — five members from a Board of 
fourteen. In order to freo the Bank from poli- 
tical pressure, the Commission think it desirable 
to provide that no person shall be appointed 
President or Vice-President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen- 
tral Board, if he is a member of any of the legis- 
latures. 

The main principle underlying this recom- 
mendation is not open to question. It is of para- 
mount importance to remove the Indian cur- 
rency system from official management and to 
link the control of currency with the control of 
credit. This connotes the establishment of a 
Central Bank. But it is not the complete essen- 
tial ; far from it. 

India is sometimes spoken of as the sink for the 
precious metals. So long as she chiefly absolved 
silver the West looked on with benevolent 
approval ; now she is turning to gold the atti- 
tude is different. Indian capital is sometimes 
described as inadequate and timid. But critics 
do not realise that the banking organisation of 
the country is so hopelessly inadequate that 
hundreds of millions of people liave no secure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
Bilver bullion in their own possession. The 
Exchange Bank cling to the seaports. The 
indigenous banks follow their example. The 
Imperial Bank is the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities into the mofussil. 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
in exercising this responsibility. The pace has 
been quickened, and as the price of the free use 
of the Government balances the Imperial Bank 
was called upon to open a hundred new branches. 
The total number of its branches is yet only a 
hundred and sixty-four, and it was stated by a 
competent banking authority in evidence 
before the Commission that India needed at least 
five thousand. 

This extension of banking facilities is of trans- 
cendental importance. In an address to the 
University of Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement : 
“ To some it may sound fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit — reliance on external capital — to 
talk of India's not supplying the whole of her 
own capital requirements but also becoming a 
lender of eapital for the development of other 
countries. Yet, I believe firmly that, given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European busi- 
nessmen, the time is not very far distant when 
India will be doing both these things. India 
would seem by nature to be destined to be 
a creditor country, if only her people will It so." 
But Indian resources will not be mobilised 
without the vehement development of branch 
banks. 


As matters stand this work can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank, and though It Is moving 
It is with desperate slowness. There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundred 
new branches it has opened. They attract 
deposits; they facilitate the investment habit; 
but they do not pay. To many who are in close 
touch with Indian conditions it seems that any 
measure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Imperial Bank to prosecute this unremuncra- 
tive, but imperatively necessary, work by the 
diversion of the Government balances to the 
Indian Reserve Bank, or the division of these 
balances between the two banks, would be a 
retrograde measure. There are other considera- 
tions. The amount of re-discounting to be done 
in India is not large, as the Exchange Banks, 
which finance the export trade, re-discount in 
London, which is always likely to be the cheaper 
market. The number of men in India qualified to 
act on the directorate of banks is small. Are 
there enough to constitute the reliable direc- 
torates for two great banking institutions ? The 
Commission rather gloze over these difficulties. 
They think that the Reserve Bank will be able to 
spare for the Imperial Bank sufficient funds from 
the Government balances to enable it to prosecute 
the work of opening new branches ; also that a 
bill market will rapidly develop. But their argu- 
ments wear an aspect of special pleading. How- 
ever, the issue can be put in a nutshell. India 
must have a Central Bank. It is found Impos- 
sible to develop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank, then there 
must be a Reserve Bank on the lineB sketched 
in the Report. But if a new Reserve Bank is 
established, it is essential that provision shall 
be made for the Imperial Bank to enjoy the free 
use of a sufficient share of the Government 
balances to enable it vigorously to develop bank- 
ing facilities in the mofussil and this obligation 
should be made compulsory. 

The Note Issue. — Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway frojn the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note Into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. "No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making the 
notes convertible into gold bars for all purposes, 
a more solid right of convertibility Is attached 
to them than they have ever had slice 
silver ceased to be a reliable standard of value." 
Both proposition can be accepted in their 
entirety. 
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The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained. We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
■way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, “and this confidence has been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there Is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial { 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the J 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that whilst ; 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra} Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, wliich had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may bo re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 1 
legal status of the note will be unfelt, India is • 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total I 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs. 400 crores. There are Us. 85 crores of silver ; 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency ; 
will be In the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive Inducement to the currency authority ) 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to ; 
get rid of its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency I 
authority from the dependence on the silver j 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and { 


j Ration which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 
j with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
j the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
j four, not one and six. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
i six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
; the lines laid down In the Report. At the re* 
j quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
suro was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect: — 

"After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India In Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of Tndia, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be Introduced In the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 

The new Ratio* — So far from closing the 
discussion, tills notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February- March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of oue slillling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal coBt of 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling fivepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 


should be seized without hesitation. Exchange has since remained stable at the one 

The reception of the Report followed very ! autl sixpenny rate, but the proposal to establish 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the i a Reserve Bank for the control of Currency has 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine, which we have 1 not matured owing to differences between the 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- Government and the Legislature as to the exact 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India f ?rni of the Bank. World trade depression in 
but shared in other parts of the country, against the y ears nwde it increasingly difficult 

the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling ^he Government of India to maintain the 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
one ana fourpence. There was, particularly j when Great Britain went^otf the Gold standard 

In Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- *“ " 4 ” 1 " v ' * 

Ushment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India Bhould 
he re-moulded in order to make It the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- . _ . . , 

ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so I on September 18. 

loud that they overbore the consideration of the I The characters of the Reserves which are 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold j the backbone of the Indian currenoy system 
standard, and the establishment of an organ!- | are shown below : — 


ill BejjieuifNsr juoi, auu. ruj/w who Hum u w 

sterling. By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the T.T. 
rate had risen to 1/6 -ft, compared with l/5j|| 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the fyst March 1030. 

Tn England — 

Estimated value on the 3lst March 1920 of the sterling securities of the £ 

nominal value of £31,180,000 (as per details below). . .. .. .. .. 31,599,381 

f fn England 2,152,334 

Gold ^ 

Lin Tndia .. 6,247,20*0,; 

Cash at the Bank of England i ,085 

1'otal 40,000,000 y 


Details of investments 


Face value 
£ 


British Treasury Bills 






1 1,620,000 

Treasury 4J per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 . . 






3 { 3 15,000 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-33 






3,145,000 

Treasury 4 J per cent. Bonds, 1932-34 






. 8,400,000 

Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-3i> 






2,700,000 

War loans 5 per cent. 1 929-47 stock 






2,000,000 


Total .. 31,180,000 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


An essential part of the scheme formulated ! 
by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bank, to take over the Note Issue, j 
custody of the Government remittances, and , 
act as a true banker’s bank. The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the few great 
countries where the control of Currency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carried out immense financial 
transactions through its own agency, and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the apex of the new finan- 
cial system. 

The Government accepted these recommenda- 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commission’s advice. They 
proposed a shareholders’ bank, with a commer- 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi- 
nees, and a new agreement with the Imperial 
Bank freeing it from some of the restrictions 
imposed. The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked divergence of 
opinion was manifested. A majority of the Com- ] 
mittee carried recommendations for the trans- 
ference of a shareholders’ bank into a State Bank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures. Tliis changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September, and was withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastic changes made 
in the original scheme. 

These objections to the original scheme have 
been summarised under the following heads. 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the legisla- 
ture ; that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people ; that a Reserve Bank 
does not require much capital, and therefore 

27 


there was no need to create a body of share 
holders ; and that if a bank with, share capital 
was created, there was the risk of it falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists,:^ Of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities. 

Tlie : real ground of objection was the first; 
the legislature sought to make the Bank i-fcsponsi* 
ble to the legislature ; that opened the gfcat 
question whether the Reserve Bank should ' be 
commercial or political. 

The New Bill. — After conferring with "the 
authorities in London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill. On the main point it was 
uncompromising. It provided for . a share- 
holders’ bank, with a capital of five crores 
of rupees, and it entirely excluded political 
interest in the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors. On all other points It 
sought to meet the objections to the original* 
scheme. The provisions In this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share- 
holders. As these are important they are set 
out here 

The Shareholders. — (1) The original share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of one hundred rupees each, 
which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to any 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held in his own 
right, or held jointly with others, or held partly 
| in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value in excess of twenty thousand rupees. 
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(8) Separate registers of shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate Issue of 
shares shall be made In each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
shares Shall not be transferable from one 
register to another save in accordance with 
conditions to be prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(4) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regi- 
stered as such in any area In which he 1 b ordi- 
narily resident or has his principal place of busi- 
ness in India, but no person shall De registered 
as a shareholder In more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees; and no person who is not — 

(а) domiciled in India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1013, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1012, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
Incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
Or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Majesty's dominions and having a branch 
4n British India, shall be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share. 

Manafement. — The essential clauses of the Bill 
relating to the management of the Bank are : — 
The general superintendence of the affairs 
and business of the Bank sliall be entrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 
were and do all such acts and things as may 
exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 

Save as expressly provided in this Act 
— (o) no person may be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been — (i) actively 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (il) a director of any company as 
defined In clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, or of a corporation or 
company incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in force in any place outside British 
India : and (b) no person may be a Director 
who is— (i) a government official, or (U) an officer 
or employee of any bank or (iii) a director of 
- any bank, other than a registered society as 
denned in clause (e) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1912. 

The election or appointment as Director 
1 of any person who is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec- 
: Won or appointment he ceases to be such member, 
f and if any Director is elected or nominated as 
' member of any such Legislature he shall cease 


to be a Director as from the date of such election 
or nomination, as the case may be. 

The Board shall consist of the follow- 
ing Directors, namely (a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf ; ( b ) four Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council; (c) two 
Directors to be elected by the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce ; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce; (e) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected by provincial 
co-operative banks holding shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees ; 
(/) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers; (g) 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be as follows, namely: — (a) for the Bombay 
register — twenty -four members ; (6) for the 
Calcutta register — twenty-four members ; (c) 
for the Madras register — ten members; (d) 
for the Rangoon register — ten members; (e) 
for the Delhi register — twenty-four members. 

The election of delegates for the sharehold- 
ers on a register shall be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office of the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 

(5) Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years. 

Reception of the Bill.— -When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the original scheme seemed to be chary of com- 
mitting themselves to an opinion. But the 
general attitude may be fairly indicated in 
these terms. By those who accepted the idea of 
a shareholders' bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable Improvement, Inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against either alien or 
capitalist control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or in other terms a political bank, stood 
fast in their opposition, and objected the scheme 
root and branch. There was the further criticism 
that the original Bill having passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, it was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure; the correct 
procedure they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with. The Bill 
failed to secure the support of the Legislature 
and was withdrawn. 
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Trade. 


India Is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of Its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the Bpread of irrigation has 
produoed a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as In such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
*orks have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Gauvery are being hameBsed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her . 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economio recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back, 
to industrial health had a special bearing on. 
the prosperity of India; they have Dean 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance it 
the jute Industry. Raw Jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal oentre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaoes 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home Industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to tne western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
oountry, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
Importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.— GENERAL. 


The year 1930-31 witnessed one of the worst 
industrial and trade depressions in history, 
in which India fully shared. Unsettled political 
conditions caused by the civil disobedience 
campaign and the boycott of British and foreign 
goods were also factors in India's trade decline. 
Imports of private merchandise into British 
India totalled In value Rs. 164.82 crores, a fall 
of Rs. 76*98 crores, or nearly a third compared 
with the figures for the previous year. Exports 
dropped by Rs. 90.32 crores, or over a third, 
to Rs. 220.49 crores. The fall In the value of 
exports due to the disastrous slump in the prices 
of agricultural raw materials, while the decline 


In the value of imports may be attributed to 
the reduced purchasing power of consumers 
in India and the unsettled political situation. 
The monsoon was good, giving a favourable 
season, and almost all the principal crops 
showed an increased outturn. Labour unrest con- 
tinued to be a feature of the industrial situation 
but though the number of disputes was about 
the same as that of the previous year, the number 
of workmen involved and the loss of wgrking 
days were much less than during 1930. The 
most important strike of the year was a general 
strike on the G. I. P. Railway which, however, 
collapsed inside two months. 
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Volume of Trade. — The; following figures have been compiled to show the values of imports 
and exports of merchandise on the basis of the declared values in 1922-23. These statistics 
arc necessarily approximate, but they arc sufficiently accurate to afford a fairly reliable 
measure of the course of trade : — 


(In erores of Rupees) 
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The table shows a serious retrogression from 
the record level attained in the preceding 
year, indicating as it does a decline of Its. 60 
erores.* on 1913-14 prices in the total trade in 
merchandise (excluding re-exports). it is 
significant that tile decline on the import side 
was considerably heavier than that 011 the 
export sfcle. 


these latter cases, therefore, was the fall greater 
than about 25 per cent and it will thus In- 
seen that agricultural commodities suffered to 
a far greater extent than manufactured articles. 
In other w T ords, the prices of India’s exports 
fell considerably more than the prices of her 
imports ' and this differential bad a very great 
bearing on the foreign trade of the year! 


. Prices in India.— Prices hi India followed 
the general collapse elsewhere. Tl,ie Calcutta 
wholesale prices index number for September, 
1929* was 143. -. By January 1931, it had fallen 
to 98, a drop of about 32 per cent. The fall in 
prices w as higher in India Ilian iu other countries 
owii\g to the fact that in India raw materials, 
especially agricultural raw materials, from the 
moB^ important part of the production of the 
country, . 

The greatest decline was. in the .ease of raw 
jute which showed a fall of 50 per cent in March 
1931 as compared with September 1929. Oilseed 
ran a close second, tin; fall in price being 49 
per cent in March 1931. Wheat came third 
with a fall of nearly 47 per cent to its 
credit. Thus, in these three important cases 
alone prices fell by nearly half in the course 
of 18 months. The fall in the case of raw* cotton 
was 36 per cent, and that in the case of rice 
35 per cent. Jute manufactures showed a fall 
of 34 per cent. The fall in the case of these 
thTee items was, therefore, nearly 35 per cent 
each. The only exception to this heavy fall 
in the price of agricultural commodities w r as 
supplied by tea which showed a fall of only 
12 pi# cent. On the other hand, the fall in 
the case of imported manufactured articles was 
comparatively much smaller than In the case 
pf agricultural products. Cotton manufactures 
imd sugar recorded a fall of 19 per cent each; 
and metals one of 15 per cent. In none of 


Imports. -On the impart side the principal 
feature of the year was the drastic reduction in 
the Indian demand for imported textiles'. The 
aggregate value recorded under the textile group 
amounted to Its. 41 erores as against Rs. 78 erores 
recorded in 1929-30. The special significanc e of 
this retrogression lies in the circumstance that the 
textile group which had thitherto been the most 
important, item in the import, trade of India 
was. forced to yield its place of predominance to 
the metal group. The decline under text Me 
was primarily the effect of a reduction in imports 
of cotton pieeegoods, the total receipts of which 
amounted to only 890 million yards valued at 
Its. 20,05 lakhs in the year as compared with 
1,919 million yards valued at Its. 50,25 lakhs 
in 1929-30. Naturally enough, all the three 
principal descriptions of cotton pieeegoods— -grey, 
white and coloured — had their respective shares 
in this heavy decrease, grey goods declining by 
561 million yards, white by202 'million and colour- 
ed by 237 million yards. But. the most striking 
single factor with regard to cotton piecegoods 
was the falling off in consignments from the 
United Kingdom, notably of grey goods, imports 
of which from that source alone showed a reduc- 
tion of 377 million yards. The decline und< r 
piecegoods was supplemented by a reduction 
in imports of cotton twist and yarn from 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 6,00 lakhs to 29 mill 10,1 
lbs. valued at. Rs. 3,08 lakhs. There were 
dbneurrent. reductions under some of the other 
important items included in the textile group— 
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notably a reduction of Us. 1,29 lakhs under 
artificial silk (including yarn and goods of 
artificial silk mixed with other materials), of 
Its. 1,58 lakhs under silk, raw and manufactured 
and of Rs. 1,97 lakhs under wool and woollens. 
It is , however, interesting that the same forces 
which brought down imports of cotton manu- 
factures to such a low figure served to give a 
stimulus to imports of raw cotton, which rose 
from 24,000 tons to 58,000 tons, mainly as a 
result of an enlargement of the demand for 
superior staples from spinners of finer counts in 
the country. Under the metal group there was a 
reduction of Its. 7,70 lakhs, hut although this 
reduction was less pronounced than that under 
textiles, in a certain sense it was more represen- 
tative of the state of depression through which 
India, along with other countries, has been 
passing. Imports of iron and steel declined I 
from 972,700 tons to 014,200 tons in quantity; 
and from Its. 17,21 lakhs to Its. 10,89 lakhs in i 
value. This decline was a continuation of the 
trend noticeable in the preceding year, hut; 
what was most striking was the retrogression ; 
of the United Kingdom in this line of trade. \ 
'There was a decline of Its. 3,87 lakhs under i 
machinery and rnillwork notwithstanding stray : 
improvements in certain directions, such as, 
mining, refrigerating and sugar machinery. : 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from Its. 7,52 ; 
lakhs to Rs. 4,99 lakhs, the reduction being j 
due primarily to a falling off in the number j 
of vehicles imported from 17.400 to 12,000 
under cars and from 15,300 to 8,900 under 
omnibuses. This reduction, pointing as it did 
to a restricted demand for new motor vehicles 
in a year of depression, had its repercussion on 
the import trade in rubber manufactures, the 
value of which amounted to Rs. 2,57 lakhs 
against Rs. 3,30 lakhs recorded in the preceding 
year. The aggregate value of hard ware imported 
declined from Its. 5,07 lakhs to Rs. 3,60 lakhs, 
but more significant than the aggregate value 
were the reductions under metal lamps and 
enamelled ironware. The sugar trade had 
another difficult year and the value of the 
consignments declined from Rs. 15,78 lakhs to 
its. 10,96 lakhs. Although quantitatively 
there was only a nominal decline from 1,011,000 
Ions to 1,003,000 tons, there was a remarkable 
change in the composition of this aggregate 
quantity, a decrease of 53,000 tons under beet 
sugar having been almost wholly compensated 
by an increase of 14,000 tons under cane and of i 
’>0,000 tons under molasses. Consignments of • 
mineral oil fell from 253 million gallons valued j 
it Rs. 11,04 lakhs to 242 million gallons valued j 
at Rs. 10, 48 lakhs despite an increase of 4 million j 
gallons under petroleum, etc. Imports of | 
provisions declined by Rs. 76 lakhs, chiefly in i 
consequence of a falling off in receipts of j 
vegetable product biscuits and cakes, and I 
< ondensed milk. I 


j Rs. 15 crores and those of gunny cloth from 1,651 
! million yards valued at Rs. 30 crores to 1,271 
j million yards valued at 11s. 17 crores. There 
! was a decline of Rs. 21. crores under cotton, 
; raw and manufactured. Exports of cotton 
| raw fell off by 144,000 bales to 3,926,000 bales, 
mainly as a result, of the depressed condition 
of the cotton industry of the world, but the 
lower prices for cotton all the world over 
made the slump conditions more pronounced 
on the value side, which showed a decline from 
Rs. 65 crores to Rs. 46 crores. Twist and yarn 
constituted, ns usual in recent years, a minor 
item in the cotton export trade, but 
there also the year’s despatches declined 
i from 24.6 million lbs. to 23.5 million lbs. 
Exports of cotton pieoegoods also declined from 
133 million yards valued at. Rs. 4,07 lakhs 
to 98 million yards valued at. Ks. 3,32 lakhs. 
Under food grains, the value of the shipments 
declined from Rs. 34,79 lakhs to Us. 29,88 lakhs, 
although on the quantity side there, was act ually 
a gain from 2,510,000 tons to 2,014,000 tons. 
This improvement was wholly due to a partial 
recovery in the, wheat export trade. Exports 
of wheat amounted to 196.500 tons, which 
compared very favourably with the low figure 
of 13,000 tons recorded in 1929-30. Shipments 
of rice declined in volume from 2,326,000 tons to 
2,279,000 tons, whereas the value declined 
more heavily by Rs. 5,54 lakhs to Rs. 25,97 
lakhs owing to the lower prices ruling. Ship- 
ments of tea fell by 20.4 million lbs. to 356.2 
million lbs. and by Rs. 2,45 lakhs to Rs. 23,50 
\ lakhs in value. Shipments of oilseeds amounted 
to 1,037,000 tons valued at Rs. 17,86 lakhs. 
This meant a decline of 13 per cent, in quantity 
and of 33 per cent., in value in comparison 
witli the exports of the preceding year. The 
decline was mainly due to a falling off’ in exports 
of groundnuts from 714,000 tons to 601 ,000 tons. 
Linseed alone among the. different kinds of 
oilseeds showed an increase of 0,000 tons, but 
in spite of this gain the value declined by Its. 31 
lacks to Rs. 5,41 lakhs. There was a decrease 
in shipments of hides ami skins from 74,100 tons 
valued at. Rs. 16,03 lakhs to 63,000 tons 
valued at Its. 11,74 lakhs. Exports of lac 
amounted to 547,000 cwts. valued at its. 3,14 
lakhs, which represented a decline of 18 per cent 
in quantity ami of 55 per cent in 
value. 

The total value of re-exports amounted to 
Rs. 5.14 lakhs which represented !i decline of 
Rs. 1,99 lakhs in comparison with the value, 
recorded in 1929-30 and of Its. 2,69 lakhs on 
t.hc basis of that, for 1.928-29. Shipments of 
raw skins, which constitutes the major item 
in the re-export, trade, remained stationary 
at 211 tons, hilt the value declined by Rs. 4 lakhs 
to Rs. 1,01 lakhs. Re-exports of sugar fell 
from 7,000 tons to 3,000 tons. Shipments of 
raw cotton fell away from 1,400 tons to 100 tons 


Exports. — On the export side the outstanding in quantity and from Rs. 19 lakhs to Rs. 1 lakh 
factor was the slump in the jute trade which in value. Re-exports of cotton manufactures 
"as responsible for a decline of 378,000 tons in (chiefly pieeegoods) dropped from Rs. 78 lakhs 
the total weight and of Rs. 34 crores in the value to Rs. 54 lakhs. Despatches of raw wool also 
of raw and manufactured jute exported. Ship- contracted from 8.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 65 
scents of raw jute declined from 4,519,000 bales ' lakhs to 5 milllojii lbs. valued at Rs. 2H£ lakhs, 
to 3,470,000 bales in quantity and from Rs. 27 ! It Is to be noted, however, that this decline in 
o ores to Rs. 13 crores In value. Despatches j the volume of the re-export trade particularly 
of gunny bags receded from 522 millions valued | affected Bombay through which the bulk of this 
at Rs. 22 crores to 434 millions valued at j trade passes. During the year under review 
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Bombay's share amounted to Us. 3,23 lakhs 
which meant a reduction of Rs. 1,29 lakhs, 
but in spite of this decline her percentage share 
remained stable at 63. 


Balance of Trade. — The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 
1930-31 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Us. 38 crores compared with Rs. 53 crores 
in the preceding year, Rs. 52 crores in 1928-29 
and the record figure of Rs. 109 crores in 1925-26. 
The net imports of treasure on private account 
fell from Rs. 26 crores to Rs. 24 crores, of which 
net imports of gold were valued at Rs. 13 crores 
and of silver at Rs. 11 crores. Net imports 
of currency notes amounted to Rs. 3 
lakhs. 


Tariff Change*. — The changes in the tariff 
made under the Indian Finance Act, the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Act, the Indian 
Tariff (Amendment) Act and the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, all of 1930, were dealt with 
in the preceding year's review. Since then 
five Acts have been passed introducing extensive 
changes in the tariff. 


The Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1931, 

which was passed on the 28th February, 
gave effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board concerning certain railway materials 
made of steel. It imposed a specific duty of 
Rs. 2-4 per cwt. on fish bolts and nuts, 
ordinary bolts and nuts, and dogspikes and 
another of Rs. 2 per cwt. on rivets and gibs, 
cotters, keys, distance pieces and other fastenings 
for use with iron or steel sleepers. It also 
brought chromc-steel switches and crossings 
as w r ell as stretcher bars which form part of them 
under the protective tariff. 


The Gold Thread Industry (Protection) Act, 
1931, which was passed on the 28th Feb- 
ruary, gave effect to the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board on the question of extending 
protection to the gold thread industry in India. 
It imposed, for a period of ten years, a protective 
duty of 50 per cent ai valorem on silver thread 
and wire including so-called gold thread and wire 
mainly made of silver and imitation gold and 
silver thread and wire, as well as silver leaf and 
lametta, metallic spangles and articles of a like 
nature. It. also restored the duty on silver 
plate and on silver manufactures “ not otherwise 
specified ” to the original level of 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The Indian Finance Act, 1931, which came 
into operation on the 30th March, intro- 
duced extensive changes in the customs tariff 
to provide additional financial resources. The 
changes fall into two distinct classes, increases 
in the substantive rates and additional imposi- 
tions of the nature of surcharges. In the first 
category, the duty on ale, beer, porter, cider and 
other fermented liquors was raised by about 60 
per cent, above the old level, while those on wines 
apd spirits (except denatured spirit and spirit 


used in drugs and medicines) were raised 
by between 30 and 40 per cent. Duties on all 
grades of sugar (except molasses) and sugar 
candy were raised by Re. 1-4 per cwt. and that, 
on silver from 4 as. to 6 as per ounce, while 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films were transferred from the general rate of 
15 per cent, to the “ luxury ” rate at 
30 per cent ad valorem. In the second category 
a surcharge of 2£ per cent, was imposed oil 
articles bearing 10 per cent duty, 5 per 
cent, on articles bearing 15 per cent or 
the general rate of duty (except raw hemp) 
and 10 per cent on articles liable to 30 per cent, 
or “ luxury” duty. Other important surcharges 
arc -15 per cent, on cigars, Rs. 1 -8 per thousand 
on cigarettes, 12 as. per lb. on unmanufactured 
tobacco, 9 pics per gallon on kerosene, 2 as. per 
gallon on motor spirit,, Rs. 2-8 per ton on batching 
oil, 4 pies per gallon on lubricating oil, 2 J per cent 
on fuel oil, 10 per cent on arms and motor cars, 
motor cycles, etc., 2£ per cent on artificial 
silk yarn and thread, 7£ per cent on silk 
mixtures and Rs. 2 per ton on Portland 
cement. Another important surcharge is that 
of 5 per cent ad, valorem, on cotton 
pieccgoods. 


The Finance Act, also raised the excise duties 
on motor spirit, kerosene and silver bullion 
corresponding to the Increases in the customs 
duties on these articles, the enhanced rates 
being 8 as. per gallon, 2J as. per gallon and 6 as. 
per ounce, respectively. 


All these changes in the customs and excise 
duties came into effect on the 1st March, 1931. 
under the provisions of the Provisional Collection 
of Taxes Act, 1918. 


The Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 

which came into force on the 18th March, 
imposed a temporary additional customs duty 
of 4A as. per maund on foreign salt in the interests 
of the Indian salt industry. It will remain 
in force up to 31st March 1932. 


The Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, 

which came into force on the 20th Mar<li. 
imposed a temporary customs duty of Rs. 2 i***r 
cwt. on foreign wheat, in order to assist the salt 
of indigenous wheat, in India. It also rais'd 
the duty on wheat Hour to the same level 
and wiil remain in force up to 31st March 
1932. 


In addition to the statutory changes mentioned 
above, the protective duties on iron and steel 
galvanized sheets and articles made therefrom 
were increased with effect from the 30th Decem- 
ber 1930, under Sect ion 3 (4) of the Indian Tana 
Act, 1894. The rate for n on-fabricated sheds 
was raised from Rs. 30 to Rs. 67 per ton 
in the case of sheets fabricated or made im ( | 
pipes and tubes, the alternate specific ro ! 
of Rs. 33 per ton was in each case raised >' 
Rs. 73 per ton. The additional protection 
remain in force up to 31st March 1932. 
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II— IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported 
into British India:— 

IMPORTS. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Percentage on 



! 





total import 


| J 920-27. 

i 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

I 

of mer- 
chandise 

In 1930-31. 

Cotton ami cotton goods 

70,08,12 

71,90,10 

07,15,10 

02.90,88 

j 31,04,40 

19.20 

Metals and ores 

22,80,12 

28.41,08 

20,98,84 

23.01.91 

15,92.20 

9.66 

Machinery and milhvnrk 

12,02, U 

15,93,75 

18,30,04 

18.21,85 

1 14,34,78 

8.71 

Sugar 

18,89,00 

14,90,55 

10,08.95 

15,77,05 

10,90,47 

6.65 

Oils 

9,18,78 

11,08,08 

1 1 ,53,23 

1 1 .08,05 

10,92,25 

6.03 

\ chicles 

Provisions and oilman’s 

0,29,93 

7,09,37 

1 1 ,00,00 

10,84.73 

7,30,53 

4.43 

stores 

Instruments, apparatus and 

5,77,04 

0,40,00 

0,2124 

1 

5,03,01 

4,87,79 

2.90 

appliances 

4,01,19 

4,40,52 

4,91.71 

5,38,20 

4,77,47 

2.90 

Hardware 

5,00,02 

5,24,42 

5,23 28 

5.00,05 

3,60,28 

2.19 

l.iqunrs 

2.52,80 

2.00,99 

3,57,10 

j 3,70,03 

3.31.70 

2.01 

Silk raw and manufactures . . 

4 ,59,7 I 

5,05,78 

5,00,07 

4,58,43 

2,99.92 

1 .82 

Paper and pasteboard 

2,08,20 

2,09.02 

3.29,95 

1 3,72,31 

2,80,74 

1 .74 

(train, pulse and flour 

91,09 

2,20 70 

10,72,81 

j 5,42,05 

2,81,03 

1.71 

Chemicals 

2,44,25 

2,04,95 

2,47,94 

i 2,78,74 

2,01,22 

1 .59 

Dyes 

2.12,22 

2,04,55 

2,83,31 

i 2,43,31 

2,59,00 

1.57 

Rubber 

2,10,90 

2,71,07 

2,80, 1 3 

3,32,07 

2,58,24 

1.57 

Spices 

2,29,15 

2,57,85 

2,94,03 

3,25,75 

2,54,94 

1 .55 

Wool raw and manufactures 
Railway plant and rolling 

4.40,20 

5,20,82 

5,01,87 

4,28,45 

2,31,11 

1.40 

stock* 

2,25,19 

4.70,87 

....... 





Drugs and medicines . . 

1 ,90,02 

1,98,28 

2,02.13 

2,20,25 

.1,93,94 

1.18 

Class and glassware 

2,52,88 

2,48,41 

2,37,49 

2,51,93 

1,04,78 

1 .00 

Tobacco 

2,50,11 

2,91,22 

2,74.00 

2,09,71 

1,51,10 

.92 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,01,70 

2,01.94 

1,08.39 

1 ,82,87 

1,48.59 

.90 

Salt. 

1,20,20 

1,74,84 

1,40,82 

i 1 ,30,39 

1,17,79 

.72 

l’aints and painter’s materials 

1 ,44,22 

1,54,79 

1,44,20 

! 1,-10,55 

1,12,09 

.08 

Soap 

1.52,41 

1,01,27 

1,58,10 I 

| 1,66,68 

1,11,98 

.08 

Apparel 

building and engineering 

1,77,87 

1,04,45 

1,82,99 

1,71,24 

1,11,13 

.07 

materials 

1 ,22.91 

1 ,28,80 

1,21,90 i 

i 1,34,44 

1 ,09,88 

.07 

Wood and timber 

72,99 

81,47 

83,40 j 

1,03,54 

i 89,82 

. 54 

boots and shoes 

57,12 

00,99 

08,12 

87,81 

88,05 

.53 

stationery 

81,90 

91,07 

1,01,59 

1,05,00 

81,25 

.49 

haberdashery and millinery* 

1,12.50 

1 .20,55 

1,34,07 

1,04,28 

72,98 

.44 

Manures ' . . . . ! . 

25,40 

47,02 

73,57 

98,05 

07,43 

.41 

belting for machinery 

81,29 

87,30 

83,11 

90,2 J 

03,02 

.39 

Tea chests 

02,85 

71,80 

07,47 

80,24 

03,53 

.39 

hooks, printed, etc. 

Precious stones and pearls. 

50,00 

01 ,98 

00,28 j 

71,82 

00,91 

.37 

unset 

Anns, ammunitions a n d 

1 ,00,99 

1,34,45 

1,10,83 

1,09,05 

59,74 

.30 

military stores 

08,87 

70.05 

76,04 

65,44 

54,02 

.33 

Toilet requisites 

Toys and requisites for ; 

57,02 

02,35 

04,01 

72,08 

53,81 

.33 

games . . . . , . j 

02,1 1 

63,82 j 

00,09 

04,84 

49,06 

.30 

Earthenware and porcelain . . 

82,82 

80,71 

73,09 

72,34 

48,16 

29 

Tea 

00,72 

69,00 

74,22 

03,90 

45,68 

.27 

bobbins 

34,70 

38,99 

35,90 

39,88 

42,99 

.26 

Paper making materials 
Jewellery also plate of gold 

34,99 

40,28 

41,51 

44,95 

42,07 

.25 

and silver 

38.52 

17,24 

15,62 1 

20,25 

45,55 

39,34 

.24 

( .aland coke 

35,09 

62,49 

39,10 : 

34,69 

.21 

1 mbrellas and fittings 

52,57 

62,38 

57,19 | 

43,00 : 

1 

31,09 

.19 


* Discontinued from April 1928. 
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Imports— (continued) 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


— 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1930-31. 

Gums and resins 

30,53 

39,33 

38,95 

41,96 

31,07 

.19 

'Furniture and cabinet ware . . 

29,68 

30,62 

36,98 

37,66 

27,73 

.17 

Tallow and stearin e . . 

31,64 

26,25 

24,63 

31,02 

27,23 

.17 

Cutlery 

41,38 

38,50 

36,37 

41,41 

26,05 

.16 

Fish (excluding canned fish) . . 

38,66 

36,98 

25,76 

26,31 

23,86 

.14 

Flax raw' and manufactures . . 

31,49 

37,09 

35,45 

33,38 

21 ,69 

.13 

Animals, living 

41,85 

38,43 

35,71 

32,42 

20,86 

.12 

.lute and jute goods 

40,37 

24,11 

26,58 

24,20 

18,37 

.11 

(locks and watches and parts. 

25,66 

27,22 

27,61 

23,47 

16,86 

.10 

Matches 

65,60 

39,37 

17,22 

10,89 

4,11 

.02 

All other articles 

12,83,75 

15,01,80 

15,2 i,6l 

14,33,69 

10,53,89 

6.39 

Total valuk of Imports 

231,22,08 

249,83,04 

253,30,60 

240,79,69 

164,82,09 

100 


Cotton manufactures (Rs. 25,25 lakhs).— 

The total value of the imports of cotton manu- 
factures amounted to Rs. 25,25 lakhs as against 
its. 59,49 lakhs In the preceding year, a decline 
of Rs. 34,24 lakhs or 57 per cent. Imports of 
cotton twist and yarn amounted to 29 million lbs. 
valued at Rs. 3,08 lakhs in 1930-31 as against 
44 million lbs. valued at Rs. 0,00 lakhs in 1929-30, 
the decline in quantity being 34 per cent, and 
in vajue 49 per cent. Imports of pieeegoods 
in the year under review were 890 million yards 
in quantity and Rs. 20,05 lakhs in value as 
compared with 1,919 million yards and Rs. 50,25 
lakhs in the preceding year, showing a decrease 
of 54 percent, in quantity and 60 percent, in 
value. These figures give a dear idea of the 
enormous full, both in quantity and value, 
in the imports of cotton manufactures. The 
total decline in the value of imports in 1930-31 
amounted to Rs. 75,98 lakhs or 31.5 per cent. 
The decline in the total value of imports under 


cotton manufactures in the year under review 
as compared with the preceding year amounted 
to Rs. 34,24 lakhs or 57 per cent. As against 
this the decline in value under machinery was 
only 22 per cent., under sugar 30 per cent, and 
under metals 33 per cent. Thus it will be seen 
that the magnitude of the decline in value under 
cotton pieeegoods was much greater than in the 
case of the other articles. Tt may be surmised, 
therefore, that the political situation, Le., the 
bovcott, which was aimed most directly at 
imported cotton pieeegoods, was responsible, 
to some extent, for the reduction of imports 
under this head. There is no doubt whatever 
that a part of the decline was due to the reduced 
purchasing power of the consumer in India, 
already explained in the preceding chapter. 
Rut the higher magnitude of the fall under 
cotton pieeegoods was almost certainly due 
to the boycott directed against foreign 
pieeegoods. 


The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during the past five 
years and the pre-war year 1913-14 as set forth below : — 


— 

; 1913-14 , 
(pre-war 

1 year). I 

| 1926-27 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

J 1929-30 

1930-31 


Rs. 

(lakhs) 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

Rs. 

(lakhs) | 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

Rs. 

; (lakhs) 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

Twist and yarn 

4,16 j 

0,62 1 

1 0,79 

1 6,29 1 

6,00 1 

i 3,08 

Pieeegoods— 

Grey (unbleached) 

White (bleached) 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

Rents of all descriptions 

25,45 

14,29 

17,86 

54 

19,62 

17,53 

17,22 

65 

21,25 

15,42 

17,52 

94 

20,19 

15,33 

17,35 

94 

20,93 

13,27 

15,15 

90 

6,87 

6,20 

6,82 

16 

TOTAL PlECKfl OODS . . 

58, i4 

1 55,02 

1 55,13 

i 53,81 

1 50,25 

20,05 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 

Thread 

Other sorts 

1,20 

89 

39 

1,52 

1,47 

19 

74 

1,02 

1,38 

17 

77 

02 

1,45 

16 

71 

82 

1,44 

17 

81 

82 

88 

5 

60 

59 

Grand Total 

66,30 

65,05 

65,16 

63,24 

59,49 

25,25 
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Colton Twist and yam (Rs. 3,08 lakhs) t — 

The Imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted 
to 29 million lbs. in quantity and Its. 3,08 lakhs 
in value in 1930-31 as compared with 43.9 
million lbs. and Rs. 6,00 lakhs in 1929-30. 
Thus the quantity of yarn imported declined by 
nearly 15 million lbs. or 34 per cent, the decline 
in value being nearly Rs. 3 crores or 49 per cent. 
The average declared value per lb. of yarn 
imported during the year was Rs. 1-0-11 as com- 
pared with Rs. 1-5-10 in 1929-30 ami Rs. 1-7-0 
in 1928-29. Of the total imports, 10 . 3 million lbs. 
came from the United Kingdom, 11.7 million lbs. 
from China and 6.9 million lbs. from Japan. 
Imports from these countries in 1929-30 were 
20.1 million lbs., 10.6 million lbs. and 10.9 
million lbs. respectively. It will thus be seen 
that the imports from the United Kingdom 
decreased by about 10 million lbs. and dropped 
to nearly half of what they w ere in the preceding 
year. Imports from Japan declined by about 
4 million lbs., whereas imports from China 
increased by 1.2 million lbs. The year, therefore, 
witnessed a very considerable decline in the 
imports from the United Kingdom and, to a 
somewhat less extent from Japan. As mills in 
China, however, are largely owned by Japanese 
interests, the reduction in the case of Japan is 
of less importance, especially as China has 
increased her exports by over a million lbs. 
Other sources of imports of yarn into India in- 
cluded Italy (64,000 lbs.) and Switzerland (74,000 
lbs.). Imports from other countries, including 
the Netherlands, amounted to 49,000 lbs. 

Cotton piecegoods Rs. 20,05 lakhs : — The 

imports of cotton piecegoods, including fonts, 
decreased from 1,919 million yards to 890 million 
yards, a decline of over 1 ,000 million yards or 54 
per cent. The decrease in value was from Rs. 
50 crores to Rs. 20 crores, a drop of Rs. 30 crores 
or 60 per cent. Compared with the pre-war year 
1913-14, the imports of 1930-31 were less by 2,276 
million yards. The figures for the three impor- 
tant classed of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 
onwards are given in the following table : — 

It appears from the above table that in the year 
under review imports of grey goods declined to 
an astonishing degree, amounting to 365 million 
yards only as compared with 925 million yards 
in the preceding year. This is the lowest figure 


on record for the last thirty years. The decrease 
was shared both by plain grey goods and bordered 
grey goods, the decline in the former being 230 
million yards or 64 per cent, and in the latter 
331 million yardR or 66 per cent. Imports 
of white goods did not decline to the same 
extent as those of grey goods, the decline under 
that head being 202 million yards or 43 per 
cent., and imports of coloured goods declined 
slightly more than those of white goods, being 
246 million yards in the year under review as 
compared with 483 million yards in the preceding 
year, a decline of 237 million yards or 49 per cent. 
As far as values are concerned, the imports 
of grey goods showed a decline of Rs. 14 
crores from Rs. 21 crores to Rs. 7 crores. White 
goods declined in value from Rs. 13 crores in 
1929-30 to Rs. 6 crores in 1930-31, whereas 
coloured goods declined from a little over Rs. 15 
crores in the preceding year to a little under 
Rs. 7 crores. 


i Will 

I 

I 1913-14 
1914-15 
1915 16 
1916-17 
1.917-18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1 922- 23 

1923- 24 
1924 25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
1928 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 3 L 


Grey 

(unblea- 

ched) 


Million 

yards 

1.534.2 

1.320.2 

1.148.2 

847.0 
625.5 

583 . 4 

533.3 
580.2 

035 . 0 
931 .0 

704.0 

845.5 

709. 1 

748.4 

875.5 

838.0 

925.5 

365.0 


White Coloured, 
j(bloachcd) printed 
or dyed. 


Million 

yards 

793.3 

004.2 

01 1.4 

589.8 

502.3 
286.6 

322.0 

421.8 

306.2 

402.5 

415.3 

548.9 

465.1 
571 .0 

556 . 5 
554. I 

473.6 

271.6 


Million 

yards 

831.8 

494.8 

358.7 

454.9 
395.6 
227 3 
208 ! 3 

489 . 3 

138.3 

243 . 8 
347.5 
407.0 

365 . 8 

447.4 

504.8 

506.9 

483.5 


The imports of colour red, 'printed and dyed goods from 1923-24 arc set forth below : — 



1924-25 

i 1925-26 

I 

1926-27 

J 927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


Min. 

yds. 

: 

Rs. 

(Iks.) 

Mill. 

yds. 

’ Rs. * 
j (Iks.) 

Min. Rs. 

| yds. j (Iks.) 

| Min. 
yds. 

. 

Its. 

(Iks.) 

Min. 

yds. 

[ 1 

Rs. 

(Iks.) 

Min. 

yds. 

Rs. 

(Iks.) 

Min. 

yds. 

Rs. 

(Iks.) 

Total 

printed 

goods 

189.0 

1 | 

8,12! 

. 

166.9 

1 

6,55 

176. 8j 6,13 

- 

235.3 

7,53 

244.4 

7,41 

1 

199.9 

5,77 

106.5 

2,61 

Total 

dyed goods 
Total 
woven 
coloured 
goods 

142.2 

7,54 

106.8 

4,88 

157. 0 ] 6,17 

158.3 

5,61 

155.6 

j 5,62 

151.0 

4,92 

93.1 

2,60 

75 . 8 

i 

4,36 

92.1 

4,49 

113 . o| 4,92 

1 

i 

111.2 

4,38 

106.9 

! 

1 

4,32 

132.5 

4,47 

1 

46.1 

1,52 
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Cotton Piecegoods, 


Imports in all the three lines declined consider- 
ably. Under printed goods the quantity 
declined from nearly 200 million yards to 100 
million yards in 1030-31, whereas the value 
declined from Rs. 5,77 to Rs. 2,61 lakhs. Im- 
ports of dyed goods decreased from 151 million 
yards valued at Rs. 4,92 lakhs in 1929-30 to 
93 million yards valued at Rs. 2,69 lakhs in 
1930-31. Similarly, the takings of coloured 
goods declined from 133 million yards valued at 
Rs. 4.47 lakhs in the preceding year to 49 million 
yards valued at Rs. 1,52 lakhs. The detailed 
figures relating to Imported piecegoods are given 
below in millions of yards :■ — 


Grey (unbleached.) 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

1929-30 

1030-31 


year) 



Dhutis, saris a n d 

806 .1 

501.1 

171.0 

scarves. 




Jaconets, Madapol- 

150.4 

53.0 

19.3 

lams, mulls, etc. 




Longeloth and 

545.4 

340.1 

166.3 

shirtings. 




Sheetings . . 

o 

14.7 

4.1 

Drills and jeans . . 

21 .3 

13 .4 

2.4 

Other sorts 

10.8 

3.2 

i 

1.9 

TOTAL 

1,534.2 

925.5 

365.0 


Under greys all the items showed very 
considerable decreases, that in the ease of dhutis 
amounting to 330 million yards and in the case of 
longeloth and shirtings to 174 million yards. 

The percentage shares in 1913-14 and in the 

Percentage shares of the United Kingdom t 


White (bleached) 

1913-14 
( pre-war 

1929-30 

1930-31 

year) 

1 


Dhutis, saris a n d 

104.3 

45.5 

15.4 

scarves 




Jaconets, Madapol- 

307.9 

219.7 

135.2 

lams, mulls, etc. 
Longeloth and 

115.3 

104.1 

71 .9 

shirtings. 

Nainsooks 

204.7 

53.1 

25.9 

Drills and jeans . . 

5.7 

6.6 

3.8 

Checks spots and 

10.1 

12.0 

3.7 

stripes. 

Twills 

8.3 

16.8 

7.7 

Other sorts 

31.0 

15.8 

8.0 

Total .. 

793.3| 

473.6 

271.6 

Coloured, 

1913-14 



printed or dyed. 

(pre-war) 

1929-30 

1930-31. 


year 



Dhutis, saris and 

1 115.2 

33.0 

19.1 

scarves. 




Cambrics, etc. 

113. 6 

43.5 

20.5 

Shirtings .. 

152.6 

105.6 

54.7 

ITints and chintz. J 

209.7 

61.3 

33.7 

Drills and jeans . . 

30 0 

86.6 

33.3 

Cheeks spots and 

19.7 

26.2 

12.5 

stripes. 

Twills 

31.4 

36.6 

16.0 

Other sorts 

159.6 

90.7 

55.9 

Total . . 

831.8 

483.5 

i 

245.7 


past five years of the United Kingdom and 
Japan, the two principal competitors in the 
Indian piecegoods import trade, in each of the 
three important classes of piecegoods are set 
forth below : — 

nd Japan in the imports of cotton piecegoods. 



1913-14 

J 920-27 

192' 

7-28 

1928-29 

1 929-30 

1930-31 


1 United Kingdom 

! Japan 

| 

United Kingdom' 

Japan j 

United Kingdom j 

i 

\ Japan 

i United Kingdom 

i ; j 

e 

cs 

Pm 

a 

i 

; United Kingdom 

i . ! 

| Japan 

United Kingdom 

cs 

CS 

p< 

CS 

t-S 

Cotton piecegoods — 

Grey 

White 

98.8 

.5 

78.7 

20.7 

74 .4 

24.5 

69.4 

28.8 

56.2 

42.5 

39.2 

59.8 

98.5 


96.4 

.5 

94.7 

1.0 

94.8 

1 .0 

92.1 

2.9 

84.6 

10.3 

Coloured 

92 6 

2 

71.1 

19.2 

69.8 

20.3 

66.2 

21.7 

57.6 

31 .9 

60.0 

30.2 


As in the previous year, the share of Japan in 
the imports of grey goods increased, whereas 
the share of the United Kingdom decreased 
correspondingly. The share of Japan in grey 
goods lias been increasing rapidly from 1928-29 
when it was only about 29 per cent. In 1929-30 
it went up to 42J per cent, and in the year under 
review it was nearly 60 per cent. On the other 


hand, the share of the United Kingdom had been 
consistently diminishing in the 1 last five or six 
years, but paticularly so in the last three years. 
In 1925-26 tiie share of the United Kingdom 
under grey goods was 79 per cent. By 1928-29 
it had fallen to 69 per cent, ini 929-30 it dropped 
to 56 per cent, hut the fall in 1930-31 was of much 
greater magnitude than in any of the preceding 
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years, the share in that year being only 39 per 1 raw silk was as usual, China, including Hongkong 
cent. As regards white goods also, Japan has which supplied 1.92 million lbs., that is almost 
been making herself felt very distinctly in the last the whole of the im]>orts into India. Imports 
two years, though as yet her share is not of con- from Japan fell from 38,000 lbs. to 17,000 lbs. 
siderable magnitude. In 1929-30 Japan’s share imports of silk piecegoods decreased from 22.9 
under white goods was 3 per cent. In 1930-31 it million yards valued at Its. 2.23 lakhs in 
was slightly over 10 per cent. On the other hand ■ 1 929-30 to 16.7 million yards valued at Rs. 1 ,27 
the share of the United Kingdom dedined from lakhs in 1930-31. As usual, the bulk of the 
9 m per cent., to a little under 85 per cent. In supplies came from China and Japan which 
coloured goods, however, Japan had a serious together sent 16 million yards out of the total 
set-back both in actual quantity and even in of 1.67 million yards. The imports of goods of 
percentage share. The share of the United silk mixed with other materials showed a consi- 
Iwngdom, 011 the other hand, revived slightly, derable increase in the year under review amounr- 
I 11 1929-30 the shares of the United Kingdom iug to 4.6 million yards as compared with a little, 
and Japan were 58 and 32 per cent, respectively. ; under 3 million yards in the preceding year. 
In 1930-31 they were 00 and 30 per cent. The increase in quantity imported was entirely 
respectively. 1 due to larger shipments from Japan which 

Artificial silk (Rs. 3,03 lakhs). The trade . amounted to nearly 4 million yards as compared 
under this head decreased both in quantity j with 2 million yards in the preceding year, 
and value, though on account of falling prices 


the decrease in quantity was much less than 
that, in value. Imports of artificial silk yarn 


Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs. 2,31 
lakhs). '! 'here was a decrease of nearly Its. 2 
erores in the value of imports under this 


t " 71 It?- value! at lia HI j Th, 

With 7 ,1 m.Hion llw. v» , |,, (TO1W Wl ,‘ l( | ovcr t ‘, ol |, JLl and 

at Its. 9J fn the preceding year. Ihc shaie NVOU iU>n mamifaetures. Imports of raw wool 


. l V U,i0 “ Ucciln,"l fnm\T.7‘Si.m , |lEE^u«l at Ha. 
\alued at Its. 19} lakhs in 19-9-30 to a little 1 j.,kbs in 1929-30 to 3.1 million lbs. valued at 
over 1 million lbs. valued at Its. 1-| lakhs In 1930-31, imports from all the 

consigning countries declining considerably. 
The United Kingdom sent 420,000 lbs. valued 


lakhs in 1930-31. imports from Italy, on the 
other hand, increased from 3.5inillion lbs. valued 
at a little under its. 46 lakhs in 1929-30 to 4.5 
million lbs. valued at Its. 50^ lakhs in 1930-31 
of the total quantity imported Italy contributed 
63 per cent, and the United Kingdom 14 per 
cent. The share of Franco, went down from 

883.000 lbs. In 1929-30 to 121,000 lbs. in the 
year under review. Similarly, the shares of 
Germany and Switzerland fell from 363,000 lbs. 
and 406,000 lbs. in 1929-30 to 270,000 lbs. and 

80.000 lbs. respectively in 1930-31. The 
Netherlands, however, sent 763,000 lbs. in the 
year under review as compared with 430,000 
lbs. in the preceding year. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial 
silk the outstanding feature, as in the previous 
year, was the enormous growth of imports from 
Japan under this head. The total imports 
of these piecegoods in the. year under review 
were 51.5 million yards valued at Rs. 2,12 lakhs 
as compared with 56.6 million yards valued at 
Rs. 3,15 lakhs in the preceding year. Thus, 
there was a decrease of about f> million yards 
in the total imports. In spite of this decrease 
in the total imports Japan considerably in- 
creased her share from 25 million yards valued 
at Rs. 1,40 lakhs in 1929-30 to 38 million yards 

As in the 


at a little under Its. 5 lakhs in the year under 
review as compared with 1 2 million lbs. valued 
at Its. 164 lakhs in the previous year. Imports 
from IVrsia declined from 2.4 million lbs, valued 
at Its. 9 lakhs in 1929-30 to 879,000 lbs. valued 
at. its. 3 lakhs in 1 930-3 1 . The share of Australia 
also declined from 2.4 million lbs. valued at 
Its. 22 lakhs in the preceding year to 1.6 million 
lbs. valued at a little under Its. 1 0 lakhs. It will 
he seen that tin? magnitude of the decline in the 
ease of Australia was much smaller than in 
the ease of the other countries. Imports 
of woollen piecegoods in 1930-31 declined con- 
siderably us compared with the preceding year 
and were less than 50 per cent, of what they 
were in 1928-29. Imports in the year under 
review amounted to 7.7 million yards, whereas 
in 1929-30 they amounted to 12.6 million yards 
and in 1928-29 to 16 million yards. The decline 
in the value was even greater. 

Metals and manufactures thereof (Rs. 
15,91 lakhs).- -The imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof declined by 359,000 tons or 
35 permit., in quantity from 1,028,000 tons in 
1929-30 ?o 669,000 tons in 1930-31 and by Rs.7} 
erores or 33 per cent, in value from Rs. 23 J erores 
to Rs. 16 erores. Iron and steel represented 


valued at. Rs. 1,50 lakhs in 1930-31. 

74 d l>!'r ^ twlir’as 1 compaMd ' ' in 1 fwlrt1 ' l’! a(:0 in " r,lir of importance among India 1 , 

i non ; fn This remarkable increase was at the Import, the Aral three being cotton manufactures, 
1929-30. This reniarkabie mcrcasc^was^^at Jlim!ry an(J miUwork and sugar If such 

'items as machinery and millwork, hardware, 
cutlery, implements'and instruments, and motor 
vehicles are grouped with metals and manufac- 
tures thereof under one head the total value 
would aggregate Rs. 40} erores, while the value 
of yarn and textile fabrics, which normally 
form the most important group among India’s 
imports, amounted to Rs. 33} erores in the 
year under review. In the preceding year the 
metals group accounted for Rs. 63} crorea, 
while the textile head totalled Rs. 72} exorea. 


expense of all other suppliers 
piecegoods mainly of Italy, the United Kingdom 
and Switzerland. Imports from the United 
Kingdom went down from 7.2 million yards 
valued at Rs. 41} lakhs in 1929-30 to 2.4 million 
yards valued at Rs. 12-} lakhs in 1930-31. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 2,99 

lakhs). — 'The imports of raw silk declined from 
2.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 1,23 lakhs in 
1929-30 to 1.94 million lbs. valued at Rs. 88 
lakhs In 1930-31. The predominent supplier of 
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Iron and steel (Rs. 10,88 lakhs).— Imports depression. Customers naturally resorted to 
into British India oi iron and steel, including careful buying and owners were generally reluc- 
pig and old iron, amounted to 014,000 tons in tant to replace their cars so long as there was 
1930-31 as compared with 973,000 tons in tire any utility left in them, while not a few havo 
preceding year. The share of the United abandoned the use of motor cars altogether 
Kingdom fell from 50 per cent, to nearly 44 owing to expenses involved. All these factors 
per cent., the lowest percentage ever recorded, affected the sale of new vehicles. In India the 
while the percentage shares of all other countries peak of motor car imports was reached in 
showed a distinct advance. 1928-29 when no fewer than 19,567 cars to the 

Other metals (Rs. 5,02 lakhs). — Imports of value of Us. 4,21 lakhs were imported. In the 

metals, other than iron and steel declined from following year imports fell to 17,399 valued at 
55,500 tons valued at Its. 0,38 lakhs in 1929-30 its. 3,76 lakhs and in 1930-31 the numl>er declined 
to 54,600 tons valued at its. 5,02 lakhs in 1930-31, further to 12,001 valued at Its. 2,58 lakhs, 
the decrease being noticeable in the case of each There was a substantial decrease in the imports 
description of non-ferrous metals with the from the United States of Amorica, the number 
exception of copper and zinc. falling from 9,020 valued at Its. 1,95 lakhs 

Machinery and millwork (Rs. 15,13 in 1929-30 to 5,098 valued at Us. 1,00 lakhs in 
lakh*).— Imports of machinery and millwork, 1930-31 while the imports from Canada, consist- 
which arc recorded in value only, declined Ing chiefly of new Ford cars, increased from 
from Us. 19,35 lakhs in 1929-30 to Us. 15,13 2,318 valued at Us. 42 lakhs to 3,250 valued 
lakhs in 1930-31. A part of tills decline is at Us. 54 lakhs. The participation of America 
attributable to the fall in prices that took place in the Indian trade is steadily on the decrease, 
during the year. With the exception of mining, for the combined imports from the United States 
refrigerating and sugar machinery, all other of America and Canada represented 60 per cent, 
branches of the trade showed decreases in value. ! of the total number of cars imported in 1930-31 
The most noticeable decrease was recorded as compared with 69 per cent, in 1929-30 and 
under prime-movers, the imports of which 74 per cent, in 1928-29. On tho other hand, 
fell from Us. 4,12 lalths in 1929-30 to Us. 2,74 although the number of British cars imported 
lakhs in 1930-31. The loss under this head fell from 3,758 valued at Us. 97 lakhs to 2,885 
was due largely to smaller importation of railway valued at Us. 71 lakhs, their proportion to the 
locomotive engines and oil engines of the Indus- total imports advanced from 19 per cent, in 
trial type which were valued at Us. 1,30 lakhs 1928-29 to 22 per cent, in 1929-30 and 23 per cent, 
and Us. 69 lakhs as compared with Us. 1,97 lakhs in 1930-31. Italy sent 917 cars and France 
and Us. 1,06 lakhs respectively in 1929-30. 201 as against 1,150 and 364 respectively in 
Imports of textile machinery receded from 1929-30. The imports of motor omnibuses, 
Us. 3,82 lakhs to Us. 2,83 lakhs, mainly due vans, lorries in 1930-31 numbered 8,913 valued 

to a decline in jute mill machinery. at Us. 142 lakhs as compared with 15,306 valued 

Motor vehicles (Rs. 4,99 lakhs). — There at Us. 242 lakhs in tho preceding year. The 
was a set-back in the imports of motor cars bulk of the imports came, as usual, from the 
into India during the latter half of 1929-30, United States of America and Canada which 
and this continued during 1930-31. The period together supplied 96 per cent, of the total num- 
was marked by severe economic and iinancial ber as compared with 97 per cent, in 1929-30. 

The following statement shows the number of Motor V chicles registered in British India up to 
the 31st March 1931 ; — 


Provinces. 

Motor Cars 
including 
Taxi-cabs. 

Motor cycles 
including 
Scooters 
and 

A uto-wheels. 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, etc.) 

Total. 


IV umber. 

Number. 

Number 

Number. 

Bengal including Calcutta 

33,220 

4,849 

4,128 

42,197 

Bombay City 

Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombay 

(«) 8,336 

(a) 499 

(a) 873 

(a) 9,708 

City and Sind) 

(a) 9,027 

(a) 772 

(a) 70 

(a) 9,869 

Madras City 

Madras Presidency (excluding Madras 

12,331 

3,013 

1,902 

17,246 

City) 

7,752 

1,873 

7,032 

17*257 

United Provinces 

12,015 

2,120 

5,358 

19,493 

Punjab 

11,666 

4,216 

7,474 

23,356 

Burma 

(6) 31,459 

(6) 1,312 

(6) 7,119 

(i b ) 19,890 

Bihar and Orissa 

9,005 

1,242 

2,237 

12,484 

Central Provinces 

5,210 

1,061 

2,524 

8,795 

Sind 

4,024 

1,081 

157 

5,262 

Delhi 

5,700 

1,11 4 

1,273 

8,092 

.North-West Frontier Province 

3,066 

1,354 

2,059 

6,479 

Ajmer-Merwara 

550 

152 

181 

883 

Assam 

(c) 2,109 

(c) 300 

(c) 1,079 

(c) 4,154 

Total 

135,536 

24,904 

44,665 

205,165 


(a) Represent number of vehicles re-registered during the year ending 31st March 1931, 

(b) Represent number actually running during the year 1930-31. 

(O Relate to the year ended 31st December 1930, 
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Hardware (Rs. 3,60 lakhs). — This head 
includes a numlier of varied items, such as 
implements and tools, metal lamps, enamelled 
ironware, builders* and domestic hardware 
which are chiefly recorded in value. In each 
of the two years 1028-29 and 1929-30 the value 
of the trade, had bt'en over Its. 5 crores, but in 
1930-31, owing partly to lower prices ami partly 
to reduced dnuand, the value declined to 
Hr. 3,60 lakhs, which, however, was higher than 
the pre-war annual average of Its. 3,17 lakhs. 

Sugar (Rs. 10,96 lakhs). -The sugar Industry 
had another bad year. Imports of sugar of all] 
sorts, excluding " molasses, decreased from 
940,000 tons in 1920-30 to 901,000 tons in 1930-31, 
the decline in value being from Its. 15,51 lakhs j 
to Its. 10,54 lakhs. The decline in the imports 
of sugar was due, to some extent, to the lalling- 
olf of beet, sugar imports from 131.000 tons 
to 78,000 tons. Imports of sugar 10 I). S. 
and above increased from 807,000 tons to 815,000 
tons. The main increase; was in the imports 
from Java which rose from 779.000 tons to 


Provisions (Rs. 4,88 lakhs).- The total 
value of imported provisions steadily declined 
from Its. 0,21 lakhs in 1 928-29 to Its. 5.04 lakhs In 
1929-30 and further to Its. 4,88 lakhs in 1930-31. 

Liquors (Rs. 3,32 lakhs). — The total quan- 
tity of liquors imported fell by 5 per rent, from 
7,579,000 gallons In 1929-30 to 7,182.000 gallons 
in 1930-31 , the corresponding tlceliue in value 
1 being 12 per cent, from Its. 3,77 lakhs to its. 3,32 
i lakhs. The decrease was shared by all the 
{ provinces. Bombay took the largest, quantity, 

1 nr., 2,1 '42,000 gallons compared with 2.290,000 
gallons in 1929-30 and was closely followed by 
Bengal with 2,008.000 gallons "as compared 
with 2,219,000 'gallons in the 'preceding year. 
In value, however, Bengal" took t he lead as 
iu the preceding year with Bs. 95 lakhs or 
5 lakhs more than life value of the imports 
into Bombay, their respective imports In 1929-30 
being valued at Bs, 1,12.1 lakhs and Its. 1.03H 
lakhs. The imports into Kind and Madras 
were valued at. Rs. 03 lakhs and Bs. 30 
i lakhs as against Bs. 08 lakhs and Its. 39 lakhs 
: respectively In 1929-30. Burma took 928,000 


802.000 tons in the year under review. Imports | 
from the United Kingdom of sugar 16 D.S. ■ 
and above went down very considerably from : 

14.000 tons to a little over 1.250 tons, j 
Imports from < ’’pylon increased by over 2,000 j 
tons. Imports from China, including Hongkong, 
increased to 5,000 tons from 2,800 tons in the 
preceding year. The total amount of lici t 
sugar imported during the year was 78,000 tons 
as compared with 131,000 tons in the preceding 
year. Imports from most of the countries 
declined. An interesting feature of Hie year, 
however, was the arrival of 42,600 tons from 
Russia, which had no share in this trade during 
the two preceding years. The bulk of the 
imports of beet sugar (luring the year was 
received in Sind and Bombay. 


gallons valued at. Bs, 48 lakhs in 1930-31 com- 
pared with 1.042.000 gallons valued at Its. 53 
lakhs in the preceding year. Of the total 
quantity of imported liquors, ale, beer and 
porter accounted for over 04 per cent.., spirits 
32 per cent, and wim-s only 3 per cent. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,87 lakhs). — 
The total import^ of paper and pasteboard 
; fell from 2,740,000 cwt-s. • \ allied at Bs. 3,72 
lakhs to 2,294,000 ewts. valued at Its. 2,87 
lakhs in 1 930-31, of which 1,985,000 ewts. 
(valued at Its. 2,00 lakhs) represented paper 
! of all kinds as against 2,303,000 ewts. (valued at. 

Its. 3,35 lakhs)iu the preceding year. Imports of 
; all varieties of paper showed decreases. Printing 
j paper was imported to the extent, of 083,000 
i ewts. valued at Its. 90 lakhs as against 800,000 
! ewts. valued at Its. 1,23 lakhs in 1929-30. 


Mineral Oils (Rs- 10,48 lakhs). -Imports j 
of all kinds of mineral oils into India in 1930-31 j 
were slightly less than in the preceding year j 
and amounted to 2421 million gallons valued j 
at Bs. 1 0,48 lakhs as compared with 252? million 
gallons valued at Its. 11,04 lakhs in 1929-30. j 
This represented a decline of only 4 per cent. • 
in quantity and of 5 per cent, iu value. Actually ' 
there was a fall in the imports of all oils except, j 
petrol which registered an increase. Of Hit* total j 
quantity of mineral oils imported in 1930-31 J 
kerosene oil represented 41 per end. fuel oilrj 
44 percent, and lubricating oils II percent.; 
as compared with 42, 43 and It per cent.! 
respectively in 1929-30. Imports of kerosene oil ' 
declined In quantity from tin* reeurd figure oi 
100.V million gallons in 1929-30 to 99 million ; 
gallons in 1930-31 and from Rs. 5.89 lakhs ; 
to Ks. 5,34 lakhs. Coastwise imports from; 
Burma to India proper amounted to 110 million | 
gallons as compared with 122 million gallons! 
in 1929-30. Of the foreign supplies, tin- j 
United States of America reduced her contri- 
bution from 23 to 21 million gallons, and Persia 
from 29 to 18 million gallons. On the other 
hand, larger supplies were available from 
Russia which considerably increased her produc- 
tion during the year in accordance with Govern- 
ment plans, imports from Russia, including 
Georgia ami Azerbaijan, totalled 47 million 
gallons as compared with 37 million gallons 
in 1929-30. 


Newsprinting paper declined from 480,000 
ewts. to 431,000 ewts. in quantity and 
from Its. 03 lakhs to Bs. 52£ lakhs in 
value. Other kinds of printing paper also 
recorded a decrease from 320,000 ewts. 
valued at Its. till lakhs to 252.000 ewts. valued 
at Rs. 40 lakhs. Norway, with her resources 
of wood pulp, maintained t in* lead in the print nig 
paper trade arid supplied 242,000 ewts. valued 
at Rs. 30 lakhs as compared with 259,000 ewts. 
valued at Its. 31 lakhs in 1929-30. Austria 
came next will) 152,000 ewts. valued at Rs. 20 
lakhs and 1 lie United Kingdom with 77,000 ewts. 
valued at Rs. to lakhs, 1 heir respective shares 
iu the preceding year being .150,000 ewts. ‘and 
98, (Hit) ewt s. valued at Its. 2 1 la khs in either ease. 
Imports of writing paper and envelopes registered 
a decline from 215 , 000 ewts. valued at Rs. 09 
lakhs to 157,000 ewts. valued at Rs. 17 lakhs in 
If >30-31. 

Chemical* (R*. 2,61 lakh*) The total im- 
ports of chemicals (excluding chemical manures 
and medicines) declined by Its. Ik lakhs from 
Rs. 2,79 lakhs in I '429-30 to Rs. 2,01 lakhs in 
1930-31. Soda compounds accounted for its. 1,17 
lakhs 01 45 percent, as compared with its. 1.21 
lakhs or 43 per cent, in the preceding year. 
The United Kingdom was, as usual, the chief 
supplier of sodium carbonate, import of which 
amounted to J ,052,000 cuts, valued at Rs. 04 h 
lakhs as against. 1,204,000 ewts. valued at Rs.^7 1 
lakhs in 1929-30. 
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Arum and Medicines (Ri. 1,94 lakhs). — 
Tfcte total value of imported drugs and medicines 
recorded a fall of 14 per cent, from Rs. 2,26 lakhs 
In <1929-80 to Rs. 1,94 lakhs in 1930-31. 

Salt (Rs. 141 lakhs).— The imports of foreign 
salt by sea into British India increased 
by 9 per cent, in quantity from 644,000 
tons in 1929-30 to 704,000 tons in 1930-31 
but, owing to lower prices, declined in value 
by 9 percent, from Rs. 1,30 lakhs to Rs. 1,18 
lakhs. Aden continued to be the principal source 
of supply, although receipts from that source 
were on a smaller scale and amounted to 188,000 
tons as compared with 232,000 tons in 1929-30. 
With the establishment of new salt works in 
Italian Somaliland and in the Sudan, consign- 
ments from Italian East Africa and Egypt 
considerably increased from 68,000 and 105,000 
tons to 154,000 and 135,000 tons respectively. 
The supplies from Germany also advanced from 

63,000 tons to 97,000 tons, while those from the 
United Kingdom and Spain fell from 83,000 
and 69,000 tons to 42,000 and 67,000 tons 
respectively. 


Cinematograph Films. — The cinematograph 
film-making industry, although of comparatively 
recent origin, has been firmly established in 
India and it has, on the one hand, resulted 
in an increasing demand for raw films (».«., those 
on which no pictures have been impressed) 
and has, on the other, been slowly but steadily 
ousting the foreign made exposed films from the 
field. The imports of the former which totalled 
19 million feet (Rs. 8J lakhs) in 1928-29 rose 
to 214 million feet(Rs. 81 lakhs) in 1929-30 and 
further to 28 million feet (Rs.ll lakhs) in 1930-31, 
while those of the latter gradually receded from 
10* million feet (Rs. 20 lakhs) to 10* million feet 
(Rs. 19 lakhs) in 1929-30 and to 10 million feet 
(Rs. 19* lakhs) in the year under review. 

Spice* (Rs. 2,55 lakhs). — The improvement 
noticed in 1929-30 in the imports of spices proved 
to be short-lived and the receipts which had 
aggregated 1,664,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 3,26 
lakhs in 1929-30 fell to 1,347,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 2,55 lakhs in 1930-31. This was due 
largely to a contraction in the supplies of betel- 
nuts from the Straits Settlements. 


Tabasco (Rs. 1,51 lakhs). — The Indian 
tobacco manufacturing industry passed through 
a period of unprecedented crisis during the year. 
The industry maintained its position for the 
first two months of the year, but subsequently 
encountered more difficult times, when the 
campaign of the boycott of cigarettes spread 
all over India. There was a remarkable fall 
in the imports of unmanufactured tobacco for 
consumption in local factories, the consignments 
amounting to only 1* million lbs., the lowest since 
1922-23, as compared with 4* million lbs. in 
1929-30 and nearly 7 million lbB. in 1928-29. 
The supplies from the United States of America 


accounted for 92 per cent, of the total quantity 
imported as against 97 per cent, in 1929-30. 

Foreign made cigarettes also recorded a 
decrease from 5* million lbs. valued at Rs. 2,13 
lakhs to 3 million lbs. valued at Rs. 1,22* lakhs. 
Nearly 93 per cent, of the total quantity of 
cigarettes imported came from the United King- 
dom as compared with over 99per cent. inl929-30. 
A feature of the trade has been the receipt 
of 144,000 lbs. of low grade cigarettes valued 
at Rs. 2 lakhs from China whose contribution 
in the preceding year was insignificant. 

and Glassware (Rs. 1,65 lakhs). — 
The value of the imports of glass and glassware, 
which had reached the total of Rs. 2,52 lakhs in 
1929-30, receded to Rs. 1,65 lakhs. Although 
all the principal suppliers were affected by this 
set-back, Czechoslovakia with her consignments 
worth Rs. 36 lakhs in 1930-31 suffered most. 
Japan continued to occupy the foremost position 
in the trade. The value of her supplies, however, 
went down from Rs. 74 lakhs to Rs. 55 lakhs. 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances (Rs. 2JS9 
l akhs ). — Notwithstanding a decline in quantity 
from 19 million lbs. in 1929-30 to 16* million lbs. 
in 1930-31, the imports of coal tar dyes recorded 
an increase in value fom Rs. 1,97 lakhs to Rs. 2,08 
lakhs. Aniline dyes formed 77per cent, of the total 
quantity of coal tar dyes imported as compared 
with 70 per cent, in the preceding year. 

Precious Stones and Pearls (Rs. 60 lakhi). — 

The imports of precious Btones and pearls 
unset recorded a further decline from Rs. 1,10 
lakhs in 1929-30 to Rs. 60 lakhs in 1930-31, 
of which diamonds accounted for Rs. 46 lakhs 
and pearls unset for Rs. 11 lakhs as compared 
witli Rs. 83 and Rs. 23* lakhs respectively in 
the preceding year. 

Cement (Rs. 55 lakhs). — Imports of cement 
declined in quantity from 121,000 tons to 

112.000 tons and in value from Rs. 64 
lakhs to Rs. 55 lakhs. Although the United 
Kingdom maintained her predominant position 
in this line, Bhe lost fresh grounds to Japan 
which considerably extended her business in 
India. 

Coal (Rs. 28* lakhs). — Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 30 per cent, in quantity from 

224.000 tons in 1929-30 to 156,000 tons in 1930-31 
and by 32 per cent, in value from Rs. 41* lakhs 
to Rb. 28* lakhs. Bombay was naturally the 
largest consumer, but her takings were consider- 
ably reduced from 183,000 tons to 104,000 tons. 

As usual, Natal had the lead in this trade, 
but the imports from that country, including 
consignments from Portuguese East Africa, 
fell off from 197,000 tons to 126,000 tons. The 
United Kingdom supp’ied 23,000 tons or 8,000 
tons more than in 1929-30, while receipts from 
Australia declined from 2,000 tons to 1,000 tons. 
The following table shows the sources of import s 
of foreign coal during the past five years : — 


- 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 

Natal 

Japan 

Portuguese East Africa . . 
Australia . . . . . . 1 

Tons 

13.000 

86.000 
1,000 

26,000 

13,000 

Tons 

52.000 
155,000 

6,000 

85.000 
9,000 

Tons 

39.000 
105,000 

1,000 

21.000 I 
1,000 1 

Tons 

19,000 

197,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Tons 

23,000 

121,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,000 
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Exports of Merchandise. 


Matches (Re. 4 lakhs).— The Indian match 
industry, sheltered by high tariff, is now able 
to meet India’s domestic requirements, and 
imports o foreign matches are insignificant. 
Only 397,000 gross of match boxes valued at 
Us. 4 lakhs were imported in 1030-31 as 
compared with 974,000 gross valued at Its. 11 


lakhs in 1929-30 and 13| million gross valued 
at Us. 2,04 lakhs in 1921-22, when the local 
industry was not developed and when lower 
duties prevailed. Imports were, as usual, 
mostly from Sweden and, to a far less 
extent, from Japan and the Straits 
Settlements. 


III.— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India : — 


EXPORTS. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 








Percentago 
on total 


1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

i 

1929-30 

1930-31 

exports of 
merchandli 
in 1930-31. 


f Cotton, raw and waste. 
\ Cotton manufactures.. 

59,14,19 

10,74,85 

48,19,53 

8,67,23 

66,69,10 

7,79,56 

65,60,35 

7,18,67 

46,72,65 

5,21,54 

/ Jute raw 

\ Jute manufactures . . 

26,78,04 

53,18,09 

30,66,26 

53,56,43 

32,34,92 

56,90,49 

27,17,38 

51,92,68 

12,88,47 

31,89,44 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Tea 

Seeds 

39,24,90 

29.03.77 

10.08.77 

42,92.03 

32,48,49 

26,69,30 

33,69,42 

26,60,44 

29,62,52 

34,79,16 

26,00,64 

26,46,76 

29,88,10 

23,55,93 

17,86,18 

Metals and ores 

Leather 

Hides and skins, raw . . 

7,20,86 

7,50,02 

7,17,97 

8,97,08 

9,19,36 

8,80,94 

8,91,03 

0,44,32 

9,55,98 

10,33,96 

8,16,24 

7,08,27 

7,94,04 

6,30,11 

5,46,63 

Wool, raw and manufac- 
tures 

Lac 

4,68,28 

5,47,24 

5,33,38 

6,98,86 

5,90,71 

8,64,26 

5,33,54 

6,96,72 

3,23,25 

3,13,74 

Paraffin wax 

Oilcakes 

Cofree 

1,84,60 

2,52,76 

1,32,63 

2,42,46 

3,14,19 

2,31,92 

2,45,54 

3,84,18 

1,69,25 

3,17,69 

3,11,92 

1,45,40 

2,81,83 

2,08,06 

1,91,86 

Wood and timber 
Kubbcr, raw 

Spices 

1,62,04 

2,60,14 

1,55,07 

1,65,73 

2,57,09 

2,39,96 

1,76,86 

1,99,85 

1,58,80* 

1,80,07 

1,78,88 

1,96,39 

1,40,47 

1,20,75 

1,27,19 

Manures 

Opium 

Dyeing aud tanning 
substances 

1,25,40 

2,11,85 

1,17,72 

1,28,01 

1,99,09 

1,60,70 

1,22,16 

1,57,42 

1,18,05 

1,24,95 

1,42,00 

1,11,57 

1,22,55 

1,22,07 

1,08,23 

Tobacco 

Coir 

Fruits and vegetable . . 

1,04,15 

99,85 

89,88 

1,06,13 

1,13,75 

1,05,42 

1,29,47 

1,06,27 

96,15 

1,06,42 

1,04,68 

90,62 

1,03,65 

88,56 

79,75 

Fodder, bran and pollards 
Fish (excluding canned 

fish) 

Mica 

1,06,25 

75,38 

1,08,41 

1,36,74 

87,13 

92,84 

1,44,93 

78,24 

90,47 

1,18,63 

73,81 

1,03,08 

76,70 

68,33 

67,69 


21.19 

2.37 

5.84 

14.40 

13.65 

10.68 

8.10 


3.00 

2.90 

2.48 


1.28 

.04 

.87 

.64 

.59 

.58 

.50 

.55 

.49 

.47 

.40 

.36 

.35 

.81 

.81 
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Cotton Exports. 


EXPORTS — ( continued .) 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1930-31. 

Provisions and oilman’s 
stores 

60,95 

61,21 

64,48 

60,40 

49,95 

.23 

CoaJ and coke . . 

81 ,33 

76,43 

71,83 

72,06 

49,35 

.22 

Oils 

95,71 

70,98 

86,63 

72,33 

47,24 

.21 

Hemp, raw 

82,76 

80,83 

87,52 

08,33 

39,30 

.18 

Animals, living 

38,32 

46,87 

39,95 

36,80 

26,00 

.12 

Fibre for brushes and 
brooms 

25,34 

29,63 

25,92 

28,15 

25,51 

.12 

Drugs and medicines . . 

37,10 

34,53 

41,01 

48,45 

20,92 

.09 

Apparel 

22,30 

23,82 

17,62 I 

24,52 

16,12 

.07 

Bristles 

13,56 

16,18 

15,04 

14,26 

10,98 

.05 

Cordage and rope 

18,44 

18,52 

16,02 

14,10 

10,45 

.05 

Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 
iron, steel or wood .. 

16,14 

14,64 

15,15 

14,99 

10,39 

.05 

Silk, raw and manu- 
factures 

35,08 

42,69 

32,17 

32,31 

10,06 

.04 

Saltpetre 

12,12 

12,13 

9,90 

8,87 

7,52 

.03 

Tallow', stearin e and wax. 

14,00 

11,15 

7,97 

7,95 

7,38 

.03 

Candles 

8,81 

12,55 

9,18 

9,33 

10,91 

6,46 

.03 

Horns, tips, etc. 

7,91 

7,96 

7,53 

3,54 

.02 

Sugar 

5,78 

7,81 

5,48 

3,68 

2,51 

.01 

All other articles 

4,53,92 

5,16,15 

4,67,82 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

1.69 

Total V a l 0 e 0 i- 

3,01,43,58 

3,19,15,35 

3,30,12,79 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

100 

Exports. 




, at 4,822,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as compared 
with 5,23 4,000 bales in t lit: preceding year. The 
increased demand of the Indian mill industry 
for home cotton together with the lower demand 
from other countries led to a small decrease in 
the exports of raw cotton in the year under 
review as compared with tho preceding year. 
Exports in 1930-31 amounted to 3,920,000 bales 
as compared with 4,070,000 bales in 1929-30. 
The year’s exports, however, were greater than 
those for 1928-29, which amounted to 3,712,000 
j; bales. Owing to the disastrous decline in the 
price of Indian cotton, there was an enorm- 
f ous decrease in the value of the exports of the 
* year under review. This amounted to Us. 49,83 
\ lakhs as compared witli Jts. 65,08 lakhs in the 
ft preceding year. Japam as usual, was India's 
% biggest customer and took 1 ,085,700 bales valued 
<£■ at Its. 21 crores as compared with 1,639,600 
bales valued at Us. 27 crores in the preceding 
year. Thus, though Japan took a larger quan- 
tity of cotton in the year under review as com- 
pared with the preceding year, yet the value 
of the exports fell by over Its. 0 crores. China, 
the next biggest customer, also increased her 
share from 566,500 bales in 1929-30 to 605,500 
bales in 1930-31, the value of the exports declin- 


ing, however, from Ks. 9,34 lakhs to its. 7,41 
lakhs. The United Kingdom took 280,800 bales 
valued at Its. 3 crores in 1930-31 as compared 
with 270,200 bales valued at Ks. 4,31 lakhs in 
1929-30. Exports to Spain amounted to 106,000 
bales valued at Ks. 1,16 lakhs as compared with 
80,000 bales valued at Ks. 1,22 lakhs. The 
takings of most of the other countries showed 
decreases. Italy took 361,900 bales valued at 
Ks. 3,77 lakhs in the year under review as 
compared with 392,700 bales valued at Ks. 5,79 
lakhs in the preceding year. Exports to Germany 
declined from 344,100 bales valued at Ks. 4,89 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 309,000 bales valued at 
Ks. 3,30 lakhs in 1930-31. Exports to Belgium 
declined to 217,500 bales valued at Ks.2,04 lakhs 
in the year under review as compared with 
340,800 bales valued at Rs. 6,63 lakhs in the 
preceding year. The takings of France declined 
from 252,900 bales valued at 11s. 3,92 lakhs in 
1929-30 to 231,700 bales valued at Rs.2,68 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Tho United States of America and 
the Netherlands took 44,000 and 58,200 bales 
respectively as compared with 81,200 and 63,600 
bales in the preceding year. 

The following statement gives the monthly 
exports of Indian cotton during the last five 
years together with the pre-war average : — 



Exports . 

Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs. 
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— 

Pre-war 

average 

1909-14 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

April . . t 

May 

June 

July 

303,600 

248,800 

218,900 

190,100 

385,400 

295,200 

280,100 

237,800 

226,100 

200,600 

240,300 

180,400 

323,600 

372,800 

304,900 

285,200 

386,300 

404,900 

382,200 

318,700 

424.700 

341.700 
244,500 
258,900 

August 

September . . . . 1 

October . . . . j 
November 

110,300 
75,300 j 

s 66,800 1 

101,400 

208,200 
104,700 
! 39,300 

; 62,009 

201,600 
152,800 
88,300 
93,500 ! 

216,000 
191,200 
254,000 
! 175,700 

231,300 

211,400 

176,100 

207,200 

250.700 
286,800 

223.700 
226,900 

December . . 

January . . . . 1 

February . . 

March . . 

! 158,200 

319.800 
318,300 i 

295.800 | 

153,900 ! 
446,100 j 
398,600 j 
576,700 ; 

193,700 i 
400,600 ! 
323,500 
384,800 i 

272.300 i 
400,200 ! 

356.300 | 
559,500 

297,600 

452,700 

493.500 

508.500 

357,000 

438,900 

433.300 

438,900 

Total . . 1 

1 

2,407,300 

3,188,000 i 

2,686,200 ; 

3,717,700 j 

4,070,400 

| 3,926,000 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 5,22 lakhs).— 

Considering the severe depression in agriculture j 
and industry and the consequent fall in the 
purchasing power of the agriculturists in India 
as well as the disturbed political condition of 
the country, the cotton industry may be said 
to have done fairly well in the year under review, j 
There were two main causes for this favourable j 
state of allairs. Ju the first place, t he enhanced ! 
customs duties imposed in the Budget, of 1929-30 | 
helped the indust ry considerably in relation i 
to foreign competition. Secondly, the boycott. ! 
agitation started by the Congress assisted the < 
sale of cotton goods produced by the .Indian i 
mills. Added to these two factors, the third j 
favourable circumstance was the absence of ; 
any serious labour trouble throughout the year 
under review. The satisfactory condition 
of the year 1930-31 is evidenced by the fact 
that the production of both yarn and of piece- 
goods has been a record. The production of 
yarn in the mills in India in 1930-31 exceeded 
t.lm record figure for the previous year by 33 
million lbs., having amounted to 807 million lbs. 
as compared with 834 million lbs. in 1929-30 I 


and 648 million lbs. in 1928-29. The production 
of piece-goods in Indian mills in 1930-31inereased 
by 6 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The. proportion of the exports of piece- 
goods to the total production was 4 per cent, 
as compared with 5.5 per cent in 1929-30 and 
8 per cent in 1928-29. The actual quantity 
exported declined by over 35 million yards or 
27 per cent as compared with the preced ing year. 

The exports of Indian piece-goods declined from 
133 million yards valued at Jts.4,07 lakhs to 
98 million yards valued at lls.3,32 lakhs in 
1930-3! . The largest single customer for Indian 
piece-goods was Ceylon which took 18 million 
yards as compared with 19 million yards in the 
preceding year. Persia lost her position as 
the best customer in the year under review, as 
she took only 13 million yards as compared wit h 
19 million yards in the preceding year. The 
trade with Persia lias been steadily declining 
in recent years owing mainly to severe competition 
from the European countries which serve Persia 
from the north and west. Pur similar reasons 
exports to Iraq have also been declining. 


Detailed figures of exports for the past three years compared with 1913-14 are given below : — 




1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Million 

yards. 

2.5 

4.0 

2.0 
.3 

7.4 

1930-31 

Million 

yards. 

3.9 

2.1 

1 .3 
.1 

2.8 

Grey and bleached i)iccc-goods — 

Shirtings 

Chardars and duties 

T. cloth and domestics 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

Million 

yards. 

2.2 

7.6 

21.6 

.6 

12.2 

Million 

yards. 

2.0 

3.9 

3.0 

.5 

8.4 

Total 

44.2 

i7 'jr~ j 

16.2 

10.2 

Coloured piece-goods 

• 45.0 

: 1 

131.4 j 

117.2 

87.5 

Total Piece-coops . . 

| 89.2 | 

i 149.2 

133.4 

97.7 
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Exports , 


Jute and Jute Manufacture* (Rs. 44,781akhs). — 

The total area under jute in 1930 was 3,531,000 
acres as compared with 3,415,000 acres 
in 1929. The yield of the 1930 crop was esti- 
mated to be 11.2 million bales which was about 
a million bales more than the outturn of 1929. 

The total weight of raw and manufactured 
jute exported during the year amounted to 

1,386,000 tons or 379,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year. The total value declined from 
lts.79 crores in 1929-30 to nearly Its. 45 crores 
in 1930-31, a drop Its. 04 crores. Raw jute 
accounted for 29 per cent of this value and jute 
manufactures for 71 per cent as compared with 
34 per cent and 60 per cent respectively in the 
preceding year. 'The following statement 
compares the quantities exported during 1913-14 
and each of the past three years : — 


— 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Jute (in thou- 

768 

898 

807 

620 

sand tons). 
Rags (in 

369 

498 

522 

434 

millions). 
Cloth (in mil- 

1,061 

1 ,568 

3,651 

3,271 

lion yards). 





The total exports of raw jute declined from 

4,519,000 bales valued at Rs.27crores to 3,470,000 
bales valued at a little under Rs. 13 crores. 
Germany, as usual, was the largest, customer, 
but her takings amounted to 946,000 bales valued 
at Rs.3,50 lakhs as compared with 1,212,000 
bales valued at Rs.7,41 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Exports to the United Kingdom declined 
from 923,000 bales valued at Rs.5,56 lakhs in 
1929-30 to 604,000 bales valued at lts.2,23 lakhs 
in 1930-31. 

Foodgrains and Flour (Rs- 29,88 lakhs). — 

Exports under this head went op to some extent 
in quantity in the year under review as compared 
with the preceding year. This was, however, 
due entirely to the larger exports of wheat as 
compared with the abnormally low figure of the 


preceding year and exports of rice and other 
kinds of foodgrains showed a deoline in 1930-31. 
The total quantity of foodgrains and flour 
exported amounted to 2,614,000 tons as against 

2.510.000 tons in the preceding year, an increase 
of 104.000 tons. The value, however, declined 
from Rs.34,791 akhs to Rs.29,88 lakhs, a decline 
of Rs.4,91 lakhs. Shipments of wheat amounted 
to 197,000 tonB in the year uifller review as 
compared with 13,000 tons in the preceding 
year, an increase of 184,000 tons. 
Exports of wheat-flour declined from 

51.000 tons to 47,000 tons. Exports of 
lice declined from 2,298,000 tons in 
1929-30 to 2,254,000 tons in 1930-31, a decline 
of 44,000 tons only. Shipments of pulse 
amounted to 82,000 tons in the year under 
review as compared with 97,000 tons in the 
preceding year. Exports of barley almost 
reached the vanishing point and were 1,000 tons 
only as compared with 6,000 tons in the preceding 
year andl38,000 tons in 1928-29.Exports of jowar 
and bajra amounted to 7,000 tons in the year 
under review as compared with 15,000 tons in 
the preceding year. It will thus be seen that 
the exports of foodgrains and flour, other than 
wheat, declined by 80,000 tons, whereas exports 
of wheat showed an increase of 184,000 tons. 

Tea (Rs- 23,56 lakhs). — The total production 
of tea in India in 1930 was estimated at 391 
million lbs. as compared with 433 million lbs. 
in 1929 and 404 million lbs. in 1928. As usual, 
Assam contributed the largest share, viz., 233 
million lbs. or 60 per cent of the total output 
and Southern India 55 million lbs. or 14 per 
cent. Production in Assam decreased by 26 
million lbs., whereas production in the rest of 
Northern India decreased by 13 million lbs. 
The total area under tea in 1930 was 805,800 
acres, as against 788,000 acres in 1929. The total 
shipments of tea during the year showed a 
decrease of 5 per cent in quantity and of 9 per 
cent in value. Only 938,000 lbs. of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 355 
million lbs. consisted of black tea. Exports to the 
United Kingdom totalled 299 million lbs. valued 
at Rs.20 crores in 3930-31 as compared with 317 
million lbs. valued at Rs.22 crores in 1929-30, 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


• 

1905-06 | 

1915-16 

1925-26 

1926-27 J 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 J 

1930-31 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

From Northern 
India (Calcutta 
and Chittagong). 

199,737 

301,403 

280,024 

304,957 

315,109 

309,845 

326,363 

307,147 

From Southern 
India (Madras 

ports). 

12,680 

25,840 

43,133 

42,935 

45,744 

49,321 

49,671 

48,575 

From Bombay, Sind 
and Burma. 

1,807 

11,227 

2,576 

1,372 

761 

436 

600 

517 

Total 

214,224 

338,470 

325,733 

349,264 

361,614 

359,602 

376,634 

356,239 
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Oilseeds (Rs. 17,86 lakhs). — Oilseeds which 
had ranked fourth among India’s exports in 
the two preceding years, occupied in 1930-31 
the fifth position, giving place to tea, the first 
three groups being, as usual, cotton and jute, 
raw and manufactured, and foodgruins. The 
total exports of oilseeds fell from 1,199,000 tons 
valued at Its. 26,47 lakhs to 1,037,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 17,86 lakhs and showed a 
decrease of 13 per cent in quantity and 33 per 
cent in value over the preceding year. 
Indian supplies were plentiful, but there* was 
reduced consumption in markets abroad owing 
to adverse economic conditions. Further, the 
difficulty of disposing of oil-cakes caused by the 
plentiful supplies of grain crops at comparatively 
low prices has been a disturbing factor in the 
oil-crushing industry of Europe during the year. 
It will be seen from the table below that 
all the principal varieties recorded substantial 
decreases, linseed being the only exception. 

The following arc the quantities of oilseeds 
exported in recent years: — 

Pre- 
war 1928-29. 1929-20. 1930-3 1 . 
average 

( Thousands t<> tons). 


Linseed 

379 

157 

248 

257 

Rape seed . 

273 

77 

44 

33 

Groundnuts . 

212 

788 

714 

601 

Castor 

114 

121 

106 

91 

Cotton 

240 

131 

58 

41 

Sesamum 

119 

30 

11 

i 

Copra 

31 




Others 

85 

24 

14 

13 

Total . . 

1,453 

1,328 

1,195 

J.037 


Hides and Skins (Rs. 11,74 lakh.) — The trade 
under this head had a very bad year, the total 
value falling from Rs.10,04 lakhs to Rs.11,74 
lakhs, a decline of lis.4,30 lakhs or 27 per cent. 
This heavy set-back was due to the great decline 
in the prices of hides and skins, especially those 
of the raw material. Owing to the trade depres- 
sion, there was also a reduction in the demand 
from most countries. The average declared 
value for raw hides and skins declined from 
Rs.0-10-9 to lts.0-8-8 per lb., whereas In the case 
of tanned hides and skins, the decline was from 
Rs.1-11-5 to Rs.1-9-3 per lb. Shipments of 
raw hides and skins during the year amounted 
to 45,300 tons valued at Its .5,47 lakhs as com- 
pared with 53,100 tons valued at Rs. 7,98 lakhs 
m the preceding year. 

Lie (Ri. 3,14 lakhs). — The total exports of 
lac declined by 18 per cent in quantity from 
669,000 cwts. in 1929-30 to 547,000 cwts. in 
1930-31 and by 55 per cent in value from Rs.6,97 
lakhs to Rs. 3,14 lakhs. The decrease was 
particularly noticeable in the case of manufact- 
tured lac (i.e., shellac and button lac) which 
formed the bulk of the exports. 

Raw Wool (R». Ml Ukhi).— The trade in 
raw wool continued to decline, the exports 


falling from 50 million lhs. to 30 million lbs. in 
quantity and from Rs.4,42 lakhs to Rs.2,51 Jakhs 
in value. Of the total quantity shipped, the 
United Kingdom took 27 million lbs. or 90 per 
cent, as compared with 40 million lbs. or 80 
per cent in the preceding year, while the remain- 
der went mainly to the United States of America. 
Besides Indian wool, a fairly large proportion of 
foreign wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, 
imported across the frontier, is re-exported 
from India. 

Oils (Rs. 47 lakhs).-- The total exports of 
oils were valued at Its. 47 lakhs in 1930-31 as 
compared with Its. 721 lakhs in 1929-30. Animal 
and mineral oils form a very small proportion 
of this total and the trade is practically eon lined 
to essential and non-essential vegetable oils, 
almost all varieties of which recorded decreases, 
Shipments of vegetable oils declined from 
1,348,000 gallons valued at Its. 32 lakhs 
to 1,140,000 gallons valued at 11s. 24 lakhs 
in 1930-31 

Metals and Ores (Rs. 7,94 lakhs), -l'iie 
total exports of ores deeliued from 872,000 tons 
(valued at Jts.3,32 lakhs) to 528,000 tons (valued 
at Its. 2,42 lakhs) in 1930-31, there being a 
heavy reduction in the shipments of manganese 
ore which formed about 92 p« r cent of the total 
quantity of ores shipped from India. The 
exports’ of manganese ore in 1929-30 constituted 
a record at 816,000 tons valued at Us.2,29 lakhs, 
but declined in 1930-31 to 486,000 tons valued 
at Jis.1, 39 lakhs representing a fall of 40 per cent, 
in quantity and of 39 per cent in value. exports 
of pig iron deeliued by 23 per cent in quantity 
from 569,000 tons in 1929-30 to 439,000 tons in 
1930-31 and by 34 per cent in value from Ks.2,59 
laklis to Rs. 1,70 lakhs. Japan, owing to the 
accumulation of stocks resulting from increased 
domestic production, considerably curtailed her 
requirements of Indian pig Iron from 350,000 
tons to J 61,000 tons, while both the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
raised their purchases from 86,000 and 71,000 
tons to 108,000 and 99,000 tons respectively. 
The following table shows the production of pig 
Iron and steel in India during tho past three 
years 

(In thousand tons ) 


— 

1928-29 

: 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Production of pig iron. 

1,050 

1,376 

1,140 

„ ,, s t e e 1 

396 

581 

625 

(ingots). 




,, ,, finished 

270 

412 

434 

steel. 





Other Export*.— Other important exports 
from India included paraffin wax (Rs.2,82 lakhs); 
oilcakes (Rs.2,08 lakhs) ; coffee (Ra.192 lakhs) ; 
raw rubber (Rs.130 lakhs) ; spices (Rs.127 lakhs) ; 
manures (lts.123 lakhs) ; opium (Rs.122 lakhs); 
teakwood (Rs.117 lakhs); dyeing and tanning 
substances (Rs.108 lakhs) unmanufactured 
tobacco (Rs, 961 laks). 
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Index Prices. 


The Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes every year an 
addendum to the publication Index Numbers 
of Indian Prices 1861-1926 which brings up-to- 
date (1) the unweighted index numbers of 28 


exported articles ; (2) the un-weighted index 
numbers of 11 imported articles ; (3) the general 
un-weighted index number for 39 articles and 
(4) the weighted index numbers of 100 articles 
on base 1873-100, 


The following table contains these index numbers since tins year 1925 : - 




i 


Weighted 


Exported 

Imported 

General 

Index .No. 

Year. 

| articles 

articles 

Index Ko. for all 

(100) 


j 28 

11 

(39) Articles 

Articles 


| (unweighted). 

(unweighted). 

(unweighted). 

equated to 100 


; 



lor 1873. 

1925 .. 

233 

; 211 

227 

I 2G5 

192G 

225 

1 95 

21 6 

; 260 

1927 

!! 209 

i 1 85 

! 202 

258 

1928 .. 

212 

171 

S 201 

i 261 

1929 . . 

!! , 216 

| 170 

1 203 

254 


Besides the above wholesale juice index | price index number for Calcutta while the 
numbers, the Director General of Commercial 1 Bombay Labour Office compiles similar stat.is- 
Intelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale I tics for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers sinee 1925. 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1925 

159 

163 

151 

1926 

148 

149 

1 10 

1927 

148 

147 

137 

1928 

145 

146 

137 

1929 

141 

145 

133 

1930 

1 110 

126 

108 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline, in wholesale prices and although 
this fall has been somewhat arrested in recent 
months the Bombay and Karachi and Calcutta 
wholesale price index numbers for the month 
of November 1931 were as low as 107,99 and 97 
respectively. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective Cuzettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres ; for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Shoiapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay ; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and l’.erar ; for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Bangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, Bangoon. 

The Bombay working class cost of tiring index 
number with base July 1914-100 stood at 109 
in December 1931 the average for the year 
being 110. The Ahmedabad cost ol' Living 


index number with base August 1920 to July 
1927-100 stood at 75 in November 1931 while, 
the Shoiapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 71 in November 1931. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number for November 1931 on 
base January 1927-100 was 04 in November 
1931 while, the Jubbulpore Index on the same 
base was 63. For Bangoon, four dilferent index 
numbers with base 1913-100 are compiled for 
(a) Burmese, (b) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, 
(<•) Hindustanis and (d) Chittagonians. The 
Index Number in November 1931 for these were 
107, Ml, 112 and 107 respectively. ( 

The, catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930, 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and tbc majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act. ThiB latter sugges- 
tion has also been endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour. 
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Air Routes : London-Galilee-Karachi. 


TIME TABLE OF THE JOURNEY. 


The route and time-table of t.lio Imperial Airways mail service between England and 
India lias always been subject to many changes. 

At the time of going to press t lie following route and time-table hold good:— 


Eastbound. 



Time 

(Local 

Standard) 

Day. 

London, Croydon 

. . dop. 

12.30 

Sat. 

Paris 

. . dep. 

21.30 

,, 

Paris to Brindisi 


Sun. 

Brindisi 

.. arr. 

(>0.07 

Mon. 

>> 

. . dep. 

11.30 


Athens . . 

.. arr. 

10.30 

,, 

„ 

dep. 

07.30 

Tuns. 

Galilee 

Local Service 
Egypt 

. . a it. 

from 

10.15 

Tues. 

Cairo 

. . dep. 

12.00 

Galileo . . 

arr. 

15.30 


Galilee 

. . dep. 

05.00 

Wed. 

Riitbah Wells . . 

. . dep. 

00.45 

„ 

Baghdad 

. . dep. 

13.00 

,, 

Basra 

. . arr. 

10.00 

,, 


. . dep. 

00.30 

Thins. 

Busliire 

. . dej). 

10.05 

,, 

Lingeh 

dep. 

14.55 

,, 

Jask 

. . arr. 

17.10 


Gwadar 

dep. 

07.55 

1-Ti. 

. . dep. 

13.15 

,, 

Karachi 

. . arr. 

10.30 



Westbound. 


Galilee . 
Athens . 


Karachi 

Gwadar 

Jask 

Lingeh 
Bu shire. . 

Basra 

Baghdad 
Ruthbah Wells 
Galilee 

Link Service to Africa :• 

Galilee 
Cairo 


dep. 

07.00 

Hat. 

arr. 

15.45 


dtp. 

OH. 00 

Sun. 

dep. 

08.30 

Wed. 

dep. 

13.00 

,, 

arr. 

15.10 


dep. 

00.30 

Thurs. 

dep. 

00.40 

,, 

dep. 

13.30 

„ 

arr. 

16.05 

,, 

dep. 

05.00 

Frl. 

dep. 

09.15 

„ 

dep. 

12.45 

„ 

arr. 

15.00 

„ 


. dep. 09.30 Sat. 

* arr. 12.30 „ 


Time 

(Local 

Standard). 


Day. 


I Brindisi 

,, to Paris 
! Paris . . 

! to London 

i London, Croydon 


a rr. 11.00 Sa ! ; . 

Mon. 

arr. 07. IS Tues . 
dep. 08.30 „ 

arr. 10.45 „ 


The fares from Karachi are as follows 
lo Baghdad, Jl: 14 ; to Athens JC<»0 ; to London 
11)5. The through fare from Karachi 
to Loudon allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
(221 pounds) per passenger, and a passenger 
is entitled to fret; conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
i weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above. 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo. Children in arms are weighed 
with ami carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare. 


i On thu Indian State Air Service between 
i Karachi and Delhi, via Jodhpur, the fare is 
Its. 100, and the same rule regarding baggage 
Supplies but the charge for excess baggage Is 
j naturally less. 


Africa and the Far East. 

Several new air services which are of consi- 
derable importance to India have been inaugu- 
rated, and of these the most notable is the 
England- Africa service which connects with the 
England- India service by ft connection from 
Cairo to Galilee and provides an entirely new 
route between Delhi and South Africa. 


Other important air lines recently estab- 
lished are, the French service between Pans 
and Saigon and the Dutch service between 
Amsterdam and Batavia, both of which pass 
through Baghdad and Karachi. 

Baghdad, in particular, is developing rapidly 
In importance and It is said, not without reason, 
that it will soon become the Clapham Junction 
of the air. This will certainly be the. cuse if 
the projected services from Persia and Russia 
materialise. 

The proposed extension of the Kngland- 
India all mail to Australia is still under dis- 
eussion-a state of affairs which conceivably 
may be hastened by the establishment of the 
French and Dutch services to the Far East. 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


Current Rules of Working,— Government 
in 3 930 under pressure from the Public Accounts 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly issued 
orders that the purchase of all classes of stores 
handled by the Department, which may be i 
obtainable in India in conformity with the 
rules for the supply of articles for the public , 
service, by the undermentioned departments 
and officers should in future invariably be ; 
entrusted to the Stores Department— 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, 

Director, Geological Survey of India, 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

Chief Inspector of Explosives with the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Controller of Ihinting and Stationery, India 
(except Printing and Stationery stores), 

Controller of Patents and Designs, 

Director-General of Observatories, 

Principal, Indian School of Mines, 

Director of Civil Aviation in India, 

P. W. D„ Delhi Province (except special 
articles of furniture and fittings), 

Superintending Engineer, P. W. D., Simla, 
and 

Department of Industries and Labour, Secre- 
tariat. 

Revised Rules to regulate the purchase of 
stores (other than printing and stationery stores) 
by all departments and officers of the Central 
Government and of the Provinces other than 
Governor’s Provinces, came into effect on 1 
January 1931 with the object of effecting the 
policy of Government of making purchases of 
stores for the public service in such manner 
as to encourage the development of industries 
in India to the utmost possible extent consistently 
with economy and efficiency. They prescribe 
that preference in making purchases shall be 
given in the following order — 

First, to articles which arc produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manu- 
factured in India from raw materials produc- 
ed in India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose ; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose ; 


Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India, provided that they 
are of suitable type and quality requisite ; 


Fourth, to articles manufactured abroad 
which need to be specially imported. 

The new rules are expected materially to widen 
the scope of operations of the department. The 
value of the contracts entered into by the 
department for the supply of stores during 
1929-30, the latest period for which figures 
are available, was Rs. 4,29,20,000. This was 
an increase of 19 per cent, on the record in the 
preceding year despite the constant down- 
ward trend of market prices and economics 
effected by the extension of measures of stand- 
ardisation and bulking of demands. The fullest 
possible advantage was taken of the resources 
of India and as a result a large quantity of new 
business was placed with Indian manufacturers. 
Textile stores bought were almost entirely of 
Indian origin or of Indian manufacture and 
there was a considerable increase in the value 
and proportion of engineering, hardware and 
miscellaneous stores wholly or partly made in 
India. There was continued large reduction 
in the number and value of indents on the London 
Stores Department. 

The increase in the value of purchases recorded 
in 1929-30 was contributed principally by the 
following indenting authorities — 

Civil depts. of Central Government, increase 
77 per cent. 

Railway administrations, increase 45 per cent. 

Indian States, increase 053 per cent. 

Quasi-public bodies, increase 1 2 per cent. 

Possibilities of Indian sources of supply con- 
tinued to be explored and as a result 170 firms 
were added to the list of approved contractors. 
Efforts to assist manufacturers in India to 
improve the quality of their products by means 
of technical advice and suggestions were con- 
tinued. 

Financial Loss* — The department’s accounts 
for 1928-29 as presented in the report for Mint 
year disclosed a deficit of Rs. 4,90,733. The 
final accounts subsequently compiled showed 
the deficit to be Rs. 0,92,161. The actual 
deficit has since been shown to have been 
Rs. 10,61,782. The figure is larger than that for 
any preceding year. The percentage of work- 
ing expenses was 44* 5 per cent, higher than 
in any preceding year. The department 
ascribe the deterioration of its position to indus- 
trial unrest. 


The question of definitely declaring the 
department to be, a commercial or service under- 
taking has long been under consideration of 
Government and they decided in January 1930 
that it could not for the present be declared a 
commercial undertaking, as some of its activi- 
ties were admittedly not of a commercial char- 
acter, and that it should therefore be treated a 9 
a public service department. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 

Rs. a. | Its. a. 


Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Rs. 20 .. 0 

Affidavit or Declaration 2 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 

lb) If relating to sale of a Govern* 
inent security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Re. 20, as. 2 for every Its. 10,000 
or part. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for .. l 
Appointment In execution of a power— 

(a) Of trustees .. . .. ..15 

(b) Of property, moveable or lmmovc* 

able 30 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ha . 2,500 .. 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Us. 2,500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 50 0 

(c) Whore the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 l°0 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award , any decision In writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which tile award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 


maximum . 20 0 | 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand • . 0 J j 

Where payable otherwise than on demand j 


but not more than one year after date or 
sight (If drawn singly)— Not exc. 
Rs. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Rs. 200, not 

exc. Rs. 400, a, 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not ] 

exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 ; oxe. Rs. 1,900, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R.la.8; exc. 11s. 1,600, 
not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5.000, not exc. lis. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exq. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9 ; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000; Rs. 
13 a. 8; exc. Rs. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in exceBB 
of Rs. 30,000, Rs. 9. * 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Rs. a. 

fiill of Lading .. •• •• •• 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 

Not exceeding R«. 10 02 


1 uxc. its. U) our, not exc. jus. ou . . u « 

0 Exc. Rs. 50 but not exc. Rs. 100 . . 0 8 

! Exc. Rs. 100 A; does not exc. Rb. 200 l 0 

, Exc. Rs. 200 * does not exc. Rs.300 2 4 

Bp to Rs. J,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 

1 ; For everv Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

i its. 1,000 .. 3 12 

Bond, Administration , Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

n In any othor case.. .. ..10 0 

Cancellation 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
0 j Shares • • . . . . ..02 

Charter Party 2 8 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with offcot from 1st 
July 1027. 

Composition — Deed 20 0 

Conveyance , not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 0 8 

Exceeding Rs. 50 not exceeding 

Rs. 100 10 

Exceeding Its. 100 but docs not oxeced 

Its. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 

Rs.300 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in exoesB of 

Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, in 
excegs of Rs. 1,000 . . . . .. 7 8 

Conveyance of landed property In Bombay 
City. — In respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined in the Indian Stamp Act II 
of 1 899, or an under-lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
power-of-attorney) relating to immove- 
able property situate within the City of 
Bombay, for the entries in article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

23. Conveyance (as defined by Rcction 2 
(10) not being a Transfer changed or exempted 
under No. 02— 

Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for such conveyances 
as set fortli therein does not exceed Rs. a. 


Its. 50 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 50 but does not 
exceed Rs. 100 . . . . ..10 

Where it exceeds Its. 100 but does 

not exceed Rs. 200 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but docs not 
exceed Its. 300 . . . . ..8 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but does not 

exceed Its. 400 12 0 

Where it exceeds 11s. 400 but docs not 
exceed Rs. 500 .. .. .. 15 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but docs 
not exceed Rs. 600 . . . . . . 19 0 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. a. 

Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but does 

not exceed Rs. 700 22 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but does not 

exceed Rs. 800 26 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but does not 

exceed Rs. 900 29 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but does not 

exceed Rs. 1,000 33 0 

And for every Rs. 600 or part thereof in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 17 8 

Copy of Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or If duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee 10 

In any other case 2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
two Rupees chargeable does not (exceed 
rupee — The same duty as is payable 
on the original. In any other case . . 2 0 


Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 10 0 

Divorce 2 o 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 o 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid In respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

Letter— Allotment of Shares .. ..0 2 

Credit 0 2 

License .. .. .. .. 10 0 

Memo . of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 

If not so accompanied .. ..80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo. Intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(a) Of any Goods exceeding in value 
Rs.20 .. 0 4 


Rs.a. 

( b ) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master ..10 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 500 6 0 

In any other case 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Whore premium does not 

exceed rates of 2a., or | percent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs. 1,000 or part 
thereof 0 1 

(2) For time— For every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire— When the sum insured does 

not exceed Rs. 5,000 0 8 

In any other case 12 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(6) Life, or other Insurance , not speci- 
fically provided for — 

R or every sum not exceeding 
Rs. 250 0 2 

Exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part . . . . 0 6 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates . . ..08 

Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the Insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 
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In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— $ of duty pay- 
able In respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not les9 than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Be. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Power of Attorney— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents . 

In relation to a single transaction 


or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . ..10 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. .. ..2 0 


Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally ..10 0 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi - 
deration. 

In any other case, for eacli person 


authorised 2 0 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Rs. 250 . . ..0 1 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Rs. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Rs. 1,000 0 2 

(ill) In any other case 0 4 

( b ) When payable otherwise than on 


demand — The Bame duty as a Hill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of BUI or Note .20 

Protest by the Master of a Ship . . ..2 0 

Proxy .. 0 2 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 .. ..01 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property- 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 


Rs. a. 

Release — that Is to say, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) Jf the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000— The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(6) In any other case 10 0 

Respondentia Rond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Rond — (a) When the amount 
secured docs not exceed Rs. 1,000— 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount, secured. 

(b) In any other case 10 0 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 

the sura equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
In such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bondfor a sura equal to tho amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth in tho instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to tho nominal 
amount of tho shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease Is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 10 — The duty with which 
such Bond, <ftc., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

—of any property under tho Adminis- 
trator GenerarB Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary— Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of ' assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 


Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 15 0 

Revocation of— Ditto, bnt not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warrant *or Goods 0 8 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
In 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
Its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be : — 

Firstly, the fusion Into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and In providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.’* 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lncknow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effeoted was purely superficial; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 


tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Literals and Congressmen. Both boycotted the 
Statutory Commission on Indian Reforms and 
both collaborated in drawing up a scheme of Do- 
minion Status for India. This stato of undefined 
alliance continued for some months. At Ita 
1928 Session the Congress, while adhering to 
Independence, agreed to accept Dominion 
Status if granted, before the end of 1929. Things 
wore tending towards a satisfactory settlement 
when in the latter half of 1929 tho Congress 
insisted on the immediate grant of Dominion 
Status or an assurance that Dominion Status 
would be tlie basis of discussion at the Round 
Table Conference to be convened in England 
between representatives of England and the two 
Judins. Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and tho Congress 
its own. In fulfilment of the “ultimatum" 
issued at its previous Session, tho Congress, 
at its 1929 Session, declared for complete 
independence or “ Puma Swaraj." Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was engaged in 
a defiance, of the law of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India to attain complete inde- 
pendence. The extremist methods command- 
ed a large measure of support in the country. 
Notwithstanding tho proceedings of the 
Bound Table Conference, a struggle went on 
in India between the Congress persist- 
ing in illegal activities and the Government 
endeavouring to put down lawlessness. The 
year 1931 opened well and it looked as though 
this deadlock would end. For a time it 
appeared that the Congress would give up 
direct action and follow the path of conference 
and negotiation. It actually suspended civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of the 
terms of this agreement again gave rise to 
trouble and another agreement was concluded. 
As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part- 
in the Round Table Conference. While lie was 
away tilings took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters readied a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. Ju 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities. More about this in the next edition of the 
Indian Year Book . 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle as a protest against 
the Rowl&tt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the “fighting" of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials In the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat All were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
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to endorse their programme of ‘‘progressive [ flvo years. Now, it was not full boycott, the 
non-violent non-co-operation ” which was | ban being placed only on the legislatures, 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur | Sadder and wiser — but, unfortunately, not 
which, on Mr. Gandhi's motion, changed its i sufficiently sad and wise — ho exempted law 
old creed into “the attainment by India of ! courts, schoolB, etc., from his schemo. Complete 
Swaraj by ail legitimate and peaceful mcans.* , j independence was declared and non-co-operation 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern - 1 was revived. Indeed the Congress Executive 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large j was authorised to give the signal also for a 
number of active Congressmen with the campaign of non-payment of taxes and civil 
result that the Ahinedabad Congress in 1921 disobedience. Early in 1930 the Congress 
made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “re- executive appointed Mr. Gandhi as '‘Dictator" 
pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi : for all India and gave him power to launch 
as dictator and by resolving to start a “No! civil disobedience as and when he thought 
Tax” campaign at 'Bardoli. The riots in Chauri! fit. This Mr. Gandlii did in March and practi- 
Cliaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riots ; willy the whole country was set ablaze. There 
in 1921 during the Prinee of Wales’ visit (see was open defiance of the law all over the land, 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 


Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the impossibility of main- 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions. He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
is known as the Bardoli Programme which es- i 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-co-opera- , 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter-! 
communal unity and khaddar. Soon after j 
Mr. Gandlii was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for Bix 
years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions ) 

This turn of events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the All-India Congress Committee appoint- 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offerobstruction to Government and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
Programme. A battle royal ensued between 
the two parties for two or three years, the Swara - 
jists — or the “ Co-operators," as they were, 
derisively called by the non -co-operators— 
carrying the day throughout. Every little, 
triumpli of the Swarajists meant a diminution : 
of the prestige and influence of the No-Changers. | 
This went on for some time until the Bel gaum 1 
session of the Congress, presided over by 
Mr. Gandhi himself, suspended the noti-co- j 
operation programme. Thereby the movement | 
was practically killed, and, strange to say, it ; 
received its death-blow at the hands of the j 
very author of its being. But the fond parent \ 
did not lose heart and bided bis time. His! 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was 
split into two warring camps. One was ready ; 
to accept Dominion Status for India, while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen- 
dence. At the psychological moment, Mr. 
Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political 
arena — he had been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years— and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation. 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
in 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress, 
Mr. Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he returned 
to his old love, non-co-operation and boycott. 
He had been biding ids time, and the astute 
politician, that be is, lie reintroduced in 
December 1929 Ills formula that liad l>een dead 


to put down illegal activities. The movement 
waned by the end of the year through sheer ex- 
haustion ami civil disobedience was suspended 
early in 1931 as a result, of negotiations between 
the Viceroy and Mr. Gandlii. The year 1931 
was a year of negotiations although the dis- 
cussions centred round alleged breaches of the 
Viceroy-Gandhi understand ’mg. The efforts for 
peace were carried to the point of inducing 
Mr. Gandlii to participate in the Bound Table 
I Conference in Condon to formulate a consti- 
tution for India. All this, however, proved 
! to be a lull in the storm which again broke out 
! in fuller fury early in the New Year. 

Congress in 1925*30. 

| The career of the Congress between the Bel- 
! gaum session, when the N. C. O. movement was 
i suspended, and the years 1929-30, when civil 
, disobedience was revived, was comparatively 
dull. During the first, half of 1925 the Congress 
policy was one of aimless drift. The death 
of Mr. C. It. Das demoralised I he Swarajists. 
Mr. Gandhi promptly went to their rescue and 
at the end of the year the Swarajists’ political 
programme was formally adopted by the Cawn- 
pore Congress. The 41st session of the Congress, 
which met in Assam during Christman week in 
1020, set its face against the acceptance of 
ministerships or other offices in the gift of the 
Government— in other words, discountenanced 
“ Responsive Co-operation’’, a new creed 
which had sprung up within the Swarajist ranks— 
and a pproved of the policy of rejection of budget 
and refusal of supplies until a response to the 
“ national demand ” was forthcoming. 

All this talk and quarrel about the internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest by the non- 
inelusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms. 
Most of the leaders fancied that it would be 
an insult to India if Indians were not appointed 
members of the. Commission. Even moderates, 
reputed for their sobriety and reasonableness, 
affected extremism. The Viceroy endeavoured 
— l)i it, in vain — to explain the position to 
Indian leaders (See Year Book of 1928). 

Congressmen, of course, met during Christmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the Simon Com- 
mission, declared independence as the goal of 
India and offered some solutions for thellindu- 
Muslim problem. Ill the following year the 
Congress, in its plenary session at Calcutta, 
declared specifically, though conditionally, that 
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Dominion status would bo acceptable to India. 
This, it will bo recalled, marks a return to 1908 
when, soon after the Surat split, it was stated 
that the objects of the Congress were, among 
other things, '* the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the 
British Empire.” This, however, proved to be 
a mere smoke-screen raised by Congress tacti- 
cians, not excluding Mr. Gandhi, to conceal from 
the world their real intention which was disclosed 
in December 192D. More about this presently. 

The boycott of the Commission was a miserable 
failure and this reminded the Congressmen 
of the next duty which the 1927 session 
had imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a " Swaraj ” constitution for India. This they 
set out to do about the middle of 1928 when 
representatives of almost all political organisa- 
tions met in Bombay at the invitation of the 
Congress Executive and appointed a Committee 
presided over by Tandit Motilal Nehru, to 
undertake the task. 

The Committee consulted various leaders 
in the country and after two or threo months’ 
hard labour produced a document, which 
however, instead of being an all parties’ report 
evoked more controversy than any other proposal 
in recent years regarding the future of India. 
An All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta 
for the purpose of receiving and considering 
the All Parties’ Committee’s report. The 
Convention adopted the Committee’s proposal 
that India should have the same constitutional 
status in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire as the other Dominions with 
a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
peace, order and government of India and 
an executive responsible to that Parliament. 
The Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
question. (See Year Book of 1929). 

The Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, was divided into three 
camps; the advocates of complete independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond that, and Pandit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot in either camp. 
This was just the opportunity for which Mr. 
Gandhi had apparently been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological moment. 
He threw in his weight with Pandit Motilal 
and sponsored a compromise formula. This 
satisfied neither wing but eventually a 
resolution was adopted which approved of the 
Nehru Report as a great step in i>olitical advance 
and, whilst adhering to the Madras resolution 
on independence, the Congress was prepared, 
subject to the exigencies of the political situation , 
to adopt the Nehru constitution, if it was 
accepted by the British Parliament before the 
expiry of 1929 ; and if that did not happen the 
Congress would revive non-violent non-co- 
operation ; Congressmen could, in the meanwhile, 
carry on propaganda for independence. 

A few months later Mr. Gandhi submitted to 
the All-India Congress Committee a scheme for 
organising “ nation-wide civil resistance and 
wholesale non-co-operation” by enrolling a quar- 
ter of the entire population of the country in 


the Congress so as to build “ an irresistible 
structure the decisions of which will be felt by 
the Viceroy”. 

The political outlook was gloomy, indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture from Britain. Lord Irwin, the sympa- 
thetic Viceroy, saw this and strove his utmost 
to placate legitimate Indian feeling. He under- 
took a trip to England on four months' leave 
and had long conversations with the India 
Office Chief and the newly formed Labour 
Cabinet of Britain. He returned in the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
arrival issued from Delhi a statement which 
has since become famous aB the Viceroy's 
Declaration of October 31, 1929. “ I am 

authorised”, he said, “ on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, to state clearly that, in their 
judgment, it is implicit in the Declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.” His Excel- 
lency announced the British Government’s 
intention to summon a conference of represen- 
tatives of British India and Indian States 
to discuss British Indian and All-Indian problems 
for seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals to be placed 
before Parliament. 

Later the Viceroy made it plain that the 
Conference was designed to elicit the greatest 
possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals which it would be the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament 
and that it was impossible for him or for His 
Majesty’s Government in any way to prejudge 
the action of the Conference or to restrict the 
liberty of Parliament. 

The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after was the reascendancy to power of 
Mr. Gandhi. The principal resolution went 
through successfully and, in fulfilment of the 
Calcutta Congress “ ultimatum,” Independence 
was declared when the New Year was rung in 
and the “ Independence llag” was hoisted. 

Tho resolution, as adopted, laid down 
that “ nothing can be gained in the 
existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed Round Table 
Conference, and, in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the Calcutta Congress last year, this 
Congress now declares that * Swaraj ’ in the 
Congress creed shall now mean ‘ complete 
independence ’. Therefore, the Congress declares 
the Nehru scheme of Dominion Status to have 
lapsed and hopes that all parties in the Congress 
will devote their exclusive attention to tnc 
attainment of complete independence. The 
Congress declares a complete boycott of the 
central and provincial legislatures. . . The 

Congress authorises the All-India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch 
upon a programme of civil disobedience, 
including non-payment of taxes, whether in 
selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary.” 
Here were laid the foundations of a campaign of 
lawlessness that threw the country into chaos 
in the following year. 

Events moved very fast in India in 1930 
which has been epochal in the country’s political 
history. On the one hand, the British Govern- 
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ment took practical measures to devise a consti- 
t utiorml machinery that would place India on 
the highroad to responsible self-government 
(see Bound Table Conference section) ; on the 
other, the Congress, the premier political organi- 
sation of the country, made a bold bid for com- 
plete independence — or “ Purna Swaraj”. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Gandhi, the 
Congress organised a series of lawless activities 
which, the promoters and adherents of the 
civil disobedience movement thought, would 
paralyse the Government, and compel it to yield 
to the Congress terms. That, of course, did not 
happen ; but the movement succeeded in setting 
the country ablaze and infusing into the masses 
a new sense of national awakening and a burning 
desire for self-government.. The author of 
Satyagraha took care to avoid the mistakes 
of 1920 and, ignoring the five-fold or even the 
triple boycott, "concentrated on more spectacu- 
lar items. This had great publicity value. 
The Government, presumably, anticipated 
tliat the movement would die a natural death, 
as it did ten years ago, and for a time left the 
agitators severely alone. But when the con- 
gress methods began widely to be practised, 
securing an ever-increasing "number of followers, 
and when the defiance of the law led to clashes, 
the Government had to take notice and put 
<3 own with a firm hand the attempts to subvert, 
law and order. This had a two-fold effect : 
while it doubtless suppressed the movement, 
to a large extent, it, had also, paradoxically 
enough, the, opposite effect. Thus when the 
Congress appeared to be nearly at the end 
of its tether, the Viceroy promulgated Ordi- 
nances proclaiming some of the Congress activi- j 
ties illegal, and these very Ordinances became \ 
the object of defiance ; the movement thereby j 
got additional material to thrive upon, lie pres - ! 
sion also drove the agitation underground. 

Several factors strengthened the Congress ! 
movement in 1930. The worldwide trade j 
crisis, of which India did not escape her share, j 
was responsible for a general feeling of (hip res- ; 
sion and discontent all over the laud, and the ■ 
people, as usual, blamed the Government for : 
their sufferings. The Simon Commission's i 
report (see Simon Commission chapter), which ; 
was not acceptable to the majority of Indians, I 
added to the prevalent, want, of faith in the ! 
Government's intentions. The Congress exploi- j 
ted this circumstance and chalked out a pro- , 
gramme which had a wider appeal than in 1920. 
The N. C. O. movement ten years ago was con- 
fined t,o the few ; the civil disobedience move- 
ment, of 1930 appealed to the many. That 
was intellectual ; this, popular. At least one 
of the planks of the present agitation, namely, 
non-payment of land revenue, coincided with 
the ryots’ inability to pay owing to falling com- 
modity prices. The breach of the Salt Act, 
boycott of all foreign cloth and of British goods 
and the no-tax campaign were easier to practise ! 
than the boycott of law courts and schools. 
On the present occasion, the Congress captain 
arranged his field efficiently. Mr. Gandhi, 
who was appointed “ Dictator-in-Chicf” of the 
Congress, nominated provincial dictators, who, 
if arrested, were to be succeeded by their respec- 
tive nominees. Small committees of action, 
known n s " War councils” were set up throughout 
the land, ready to launch the campaign. The 
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loader gave the signal in April by himself break- 
ing the salt law, and people followed his example 
in several places. When this went on for some 
time, the police had forcibly to disperse the 
people engaged in illicit salt manufacture, which 
led to numerous casualties. And, as these 
demonstrations were staged in public places, 
they produced great effect on the popular mind. 
Thousands of arrests were made and jails all 
over the country were flooded : over 54,000 
were convicted in the year for offences conncc- 
i ted with civil disobedience. People lost their 
: fear for the lathi, nor did they hesitate to go to 
i jail. Youths, women and children threw them- 
: selves into the movement, thereby lending 
| colour to it, and attracting international atten- 
1 tion. lYabhat, Pheris, or religious-cum-political 
processions, were taken out, through public 
streets, singing Congress songs and broadcasting 
revolutionary doctrines. Demonstrations lead- 
ing to breaches of the peace were suppressed by 
the police which led to further demonstrations 
and clashes. Some of these, as in Slmlapur, 
Peshawar and Chirner, took a very serious turn. 
Unrest shattered confidence and credit, and 
i trade and commerce were paralysed. Import 
J and export figures and railwa y returns recorded 
j a steady downward trend. Towards tlio end 
j of the year a veritable deadlock ensued in which 
! people went on breaking laws and the Goveru- 
i mrnt continued to suppress their activities, 

I while the British Government was striving 
hard, with the help of right-thinking and sober - 
; minded Indian leaders, to evolve a formula on 
j which to base the future constitution of India. 

Mr. Gandhi occupied the greater part of the 
stage in 1930. India was "good copy” in 
Europe and more so in America, where journals 
“ splashed Gandhi”. This was his final struggle, 
he declared, and he would not return to his 
Ashram at Sabarmati if he failed to win Swaraj 
for India. In his own words, he had " burnt 
his boats” and set out on the famous march on 
foot from Ahmodabad to Daiuli, where he inau- 
gurated his pet movement. He had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a large number of people following 
bis lead, but after his arrest at midnight on May 5 
the movement ceased to be non-viojent. 

Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Tn pursuance of the resolut ion of the Lahore 
Congress, it was decided by the Congress leaders 
early in the year to test, the strength and 
willingness of the country to undertake 
and carry on a programme involving loss, 
suffering iind sacrifice, and with this end in 
view they organised what has since been called 
the “ Independence Day” demonstration. 
The response, according to the Congress leaders, 
" exceeded anticipations”. Having thus 
ventilated the new revolutionary policy of the 
Lahore Congress and satisfied themselves tliat 
their methods would obtain general support 
in the country, the Working Committee appoint- 
ed at Lahore met at Ahraedabad and decided 
to inaugurate mass civil disobedience. It 
appointed Mr. Gandhi as the " Dictator” of the 
Cougress and gave him full powers to launch, 
conduct and carry on the movement. 

Before taking what he described as his 
"final plunge” in politics, Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
first week of March his famous letter to the 
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Viceroy announcing his determination to 
launch civil disobeiienoe if his demands 
were not met. They were the famous Eleven 
Points of Mr. Gandhi — total prohibition ; 
reduction of the rupee ratio to Is. id ; 
reduction of the land revenue to at least 50 
per cent, and making it subject to legislative 
control; abolition of the salt tax; reduction 
of the military expenditure to at least 50 per 
cent., to begin with ; reduction of the salaries 
of the higher grade service men to one half 
or less, so as to suit the reduced revenue ; protec- 
tive tariff on foreign cloth ; the passage of the 
Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill ; discharge of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions, abrogation of section 124-A, of 
the Regulation of 1818 and the like, and permis- 
sion to all Indian exiles to return ; the abolition 
of the C. I. D. or its popular control : and the 
issue of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control. 

The reply sent to Mr. Gandhi by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy regretted that 
Mr. Gandhi contemplated “ a course of action 
which is clearly bound to involve violation of 
the law and danger to the public peace.” 

When his impossible demands were turned 
down, Mr. Gandhi outlined a programme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calculated to subvert the Government by break- 
ing certain laws, reducing its income from 
excise and customs duties, inducing Government 
servants to resign, picketing liquor shops and 
shops dealing in foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging the 
masses not to pay land revenue, chowkidari 
tax and forest grazing fees. The salt Act was 
the first target. 

After organising his forces In various centres 
in the country, Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his 
civil disobidicnce movement by setting out on a 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmati 
with the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government ! “ Dictator ” 

marched through Gujcrat making halts en 
route. This part of tho country, where most 
men, women and children regarded him as an 
avathar (incarnation of Deity), thanks to the 
propaganda of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, was only 
too ready to accept his advice. At each one 
of the halting places a number of Government 
servants announced their resignations. The 
people were urged to look out for his signal ami 
carry on tho fight even if he was arrested. At 
the end of three weeks he reached Dandi, a 
villago on the coast near Surat, and on April 6, 
the fateful day on which the movement was 
really initiated, he picked up salt on the sea- 
shore without paying duty. The police did not 
interfere. His followers started manufacturing 
salt by heating sea water and the salt so manu- 
factured was sold in small packets all over the 
country. This was the signal for Congressmen 
to break the law all over the country simultane- 
ously. 

On the first few occasions, the Government 
merely looked on, but the law-breaking fever 
spread fast and wide. Eventually the authori- 
ties took measures to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of illicit salt. They were resisted by 
Congress volunteers who formed a cordon round 


the spot where salt was made and defied the police 
to arrest them. The polioe arrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest hun- 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
engaged in salt making, were encouraging the 
law-breakers, jeering at the police and indulging 
in hostile demonstrations. When these crowds 
began to indulge in violence against the police, 
the latter had perforce to disperse them by 
means of the regulation staff known as “ lathi”. 
This went on for a while without bringing 
Purna Swaraj any nearer. Mr. Gandhi found 
a way out of the rut by declaring that he pro- 
posed to raid the salt works at Dharasana, 
near Surat. Similar raids were planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, in Bombay. Shortly 
after this, however, Mr. Gandhi was arrested 
under the provisions of a century-old Regulation 
and confined during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment as a state prisoner whose activities were 
a danger to the Government established by 
law. 

The raids on the salt works at Dharasana 
and Wadala were carried out repeatedly and 
hundreds were injured when the police repelled 
the raid and dispersed the raiders and sympa- 
thisers. The advent of the monsoon put an end 
to salt making and salt depot raids. But 
other illegal activities were taken up. 

The anniversary of a dead leader, 
” Independence Day” or Borne such pretext 
was utilised to organise anti-Government 
demonstrations. The arrest of persons who 
were courting arrest was also the occasion 
for a display of hostility against tho Govern- 
ment. Such disturbances occurred in several 
places, and the police had to imposo a ban on 
meetings, processions, demonstrations and the 
like which Invariably disturbed the public 
peace and led to clashes. Even these prohi- 
bitory orders were disobeyed thereby compelling 
the police to use force. Two such instances 
occurred in Sholapur and Peshawar. In the 
former place the police were attacked, constables 
mobbed and murdered in broad daylight, and 
Government buildings and law courts set on 
fire. Martial law was introduced and quiet 
restored after a long time. In Peshawar also 
rowdy crowds defied the police and even the 
military. British troops were stoned. People 
were so much inflamed that it took a number of 
weeks for the return of normal conditions. It 
was revealed during the Peshawar disturbances 
that the Congress propaganda had to some 
extent interfered with the discipline of a few 
Indian sepoys. 

Nor did the Congress stop here. Thanks to 
its persistent propaganda, the martial races 
inhabiting the border were taught to hate the 
British and to expect the establishment of 
“ Gandhi Raj” at an early date. A belief 
that the British administration was weakening 
spread across the border to the Afridis who 
carried out a series of raids on Peshawar. Not 
that these were by any means successful ; they 
were easily repelled and severely punished. 
But it would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity. The 
Government, therefore, took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids. 
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Congressmen living in inland areas stirred up 
villagers against the Government and persuaded 
them to refuse to pay dues for grazing cattle 
in the forests. Forest regulations were broken. 

Gujerat, where Mr. Gandhi's influence was 
greatest, was the stronghold of the movement 
for non-payment of land revenue. In all tho 
four districts of Gujerat ryots were persuaded 
to withhold payment of arrears of the previous 
years and, later on, of the instalments of the 
following year. 

The no-tax campaign and the seditious appeals 
calculated to disturb the loyalty of the police 
and the troops could not be allowed to continue. 
Similarly, the authorities could not look on 
when Government servants in Gujerat, who 
refused to resign their posts in obedience to the 
Congress mandate, were subjected to countless 
hardships in the shape not only of social boycott 
but also refusal of daily supplies and even 
of water. In several Instances Government 
servants were coerced and prevented from 
doing their duty— things were made so hot for 
them. The activities of the Congress 
in other spheres also became too mischievous 
to be tolerated any longer and the Viceroy 
issued a series of Ordinances. One of these 
gave power to the Government to confiscate 
the premises of Congress offices whence baneful 
doctrines emanated. Refusal of normal supplies 
and services to Government servants was also 
made an offence. Later in the year all the 
Congress and allied bodies were declared unlaw- 
ful associations under another Ordinance. 

One of the main objects of the Congress was to 
deplete the Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue. Excise was 
the main source of revenue to most provinces 
and customs to the central government. It 
was also intended seriously to affect British 
industry, particularly the Lancashire textile 
trade. For this purpose systematic picketing 
of liquor and foreign (especially British) cloth 
shops was resorted to. This work was reserved 
for the large number of women who, for the 
first time in the history of politics in India, 
joined the movement in response to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal. This willing co-operation of the 
commercial community made the task of 
the women pickets somewhat easy ; but in 
several cases coercion replaced peaceful persua- 
sion and the consuming public were put to 
untold hardships. The Viceroy issued an 
Ordinance making picketing accompanied by 
intimidation or coercion punishable. 

The strongest ally of Mr. Gandhi in tho spread 
of the civil disobedience movement was the 
Indian press, especially the vernacular press. 
The Viceroy at first revived the Press Act by 
means of an Ordinance ; but, when this did not 
have the desired effect, he promulgated the 
Unauthorised News-sheets Ordinance. This 
Ordinance helped to suppress seditious propa- 
ganda generally, but in Bombay city the Con- 
gress continued to issue daily a one-pice 
bulletin, despite vigorous efforts by the police 
to put an end to it. 

These repeated clashes between the demons- 
trators and the police led to several 
casualties . At first Mr. Gandhi (before his 


arrest) complained against the violence of the 
police, but there were cases in which infuriated 
mobs took the initiative, by throwing stones 
and other missiles at the police, and thereby 
invited more violence on the part of tho autho- 
rities. On the whole the police carried out 
their duties loyally, conscientiously and 
efficiently, displaying extraordinary patience in 
face of great provocation. 

The upheaval had its own effect on im- 
pulsive and immature youths and the year 
witnessed a large number of revolutionary 
outrages, in many of which bombs and fire- 
arms were used. Police officers were killed, 
and an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Governor of the Punjab. An armed raid was 
made on the (Chittagong armoury. Many 
deplored these incidents, but the mischief had 
been done. 

Amidst all this turmoil, the Government 
did not forget their duty of implementing the 
declaration made by the Viceroy on October 31. 
1929. The work of preparing for tho Round 
Table Conference was carried on vigorously. 
All difficulties were surmounted, except one — 
the refusal of tho Congress to co-operate. Not- 
withstanding the harmful effects produced by 
the civil disobedience movement, the Govern- 
ment were ready to welcome tho co-operation 
of the Congress leaders in settling the future 
constitution of India. With this end in view, 
the Viceroy permitted Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar to discuss with Mr. Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders in jail tho possibility 
of the Congress sending a delegation to the 
London Conference. 

The negotiations fell through after raising 
hopes of peace and the Congress continued its 
activities and the Government continued to sup- 
press them — the deadlock continued . Meanwhile 
the Round Table Conference met in London and 
mado great progress . Congress leaders pretended 
to be unconcerned, but watched the proceedings 
in London with keen interest. 

Congress in 1931. — The new year, however, 
opened bright, for before the end of January 
Mr. Gandhi was again a free man. His release 
was a magnanimous gesture on the part of 
the British Government, intended to create 
a favourable atmosphere in India for the recep- 
tion of the Premier’s statement of 19th January 
and to give the Congress a fair chance to consider 
the offer embodied therein. On the very day 
on which the Premier made Ills famous pro- 
nouncement. (See “ Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence”) leading delegates in London urged 
the Premier to follow up his statement with 
a generous gesture in the shape of general 
amnesty to all political prisoners. Mr. MacDo- 
nald complied and within a week the principal 
Congress leaders were released from prison. 

They soon met together and considered the 
Premier's statement which, of course, they 
deemed unacceptable, although they did not say 
so publicly. At any rate they refused to go a 
step further unless the Government ceased its 
operations against the Congress. A deadlock 
was again threatened ; but, thanks to the good 
offices of eminent Liberal leaders, negotiations 
were set on foot between the Government and 
the Congress. Congress suspicions and fears 
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regarding the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment having been allayed by delegates who 
had returned from the London Conference, 
negotiations were rendered easier and the points 
for settlement narrowed down. But it was 
not quite easy for the Congress to switch 
from non-co-operation straight to co-operation. 
Its leaders were obsessed by considerations 
of prestige and a number of insignificant and 
artificial difficulties were raised. 


For instance, the right of villagers in salt 
areas to manufacture salt for their own con- 
sumption without paying the duty was one of 
the main demands made by Mr. Gandhi as a 
condition precedent to the Congress participation 
in the Bound Table Conference. This was 
granted with certain restrictions, but other 
similar demands cound not be so easily conceded. 
Mr. Gandhi demanded an open inquiry into 
alleged police excesses in Bardoli. Government 
could hardly grant such request. Again, the 
Congress spokesman insisted on the return to 
the peasants of their forfeited lands owing 
to their persistence in the no-rent campaign. 
While Government agreed to return such lands 
as had not already been sold by public auction, 
they could not obviously undertake to return 
t hose which had become the property of third 
parties. Thus, after prolonged negotiations 
and bargaining, the Congress secured the 
Government’s assent to what lias since become 
famous as the Irwin-Gandlii Pact or the 
Delhi Pact. 

The main provisions of this agreement were the 
withdrawal by the Congress of the civil disobedi- 
ence movement and by the Government of all the 
Ordinances ; the release of all political prisoners 
whose offences did not involve any physical 
violence ; and the participation of the Congress 
in the second ltound Table Conference on the 
basis of the Premier’s statement of 19th January 
1931. Picketing In the shape of peaceful 
persuasion not infringing the ordinary penal 
Jaw was to be permitted and Congressmen were 
to enjoy tlie liberty to propagate Swadeshi, 
although the boycott of British goods as a 
iwilitical weapon was to be given up. 


This *' truce ” was signed on the 5th of Mareli 
and was hailed all over the country as the dawn 
of a new era of co-operation. The x>ast was for 
a time forgotten and there was a lull in political 
activity. All were eagerly looking forward 
to the Congress delegates contributing the 
weight of their influence and experience to the 
success of the second Bound Table Conference. 
Nevertheless, a strong under-current of resent- 
ment ran through the ranks of the Congress 
who openly complained that Mr. Gandhi had 
weakly surrendered to the Government in 
agreeing to call off the struggle. This feeling, 
which was held by the wild men of the left 
and impetuous youths, was enhanced by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
who had been judicially found guilty of murder 
and other terrorist crimes. The execution 
was the signal fora furore in the country, much 
to the chagrin of Mr. Gandhi. The extremists 
utilised this circumstance for carrying on 
propaganda against the Delhi Pact. 


The protests raised in the country against 
the execution of Bhagat Singh proved a real 
eye-opener to Mr. Gandhi who confessed to a 
feeling of disappointment at the failure of his 
preachings of non-violence to convert the masses 
into a realisation of the futility and dangers of 
terrorism. At the same time, however, 
lie failed to take an uncompromising stand 
against showering encomiums on assassins. 
While he could not, and did not, approve of the 
actions of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
which led to their execution, he had a good word 
or two to say for their bravery, courage and 
self-sacrifice in laying down their lives for what 
they mistakenly conceived to be their duty 
to their country. The leftists who had in the 
meanwhile made heroes of murderers openly 
disapproved of Mr. Gandhi’s statements and for 
a time looked as though that Mr. Gandhi might 
fail to secure the undivided support of the 
Karachi Congress to the Delhi Pact. 

It. was in Ibis state of feeling that, the forty- 
fifth session of the Congress met at. Karachi 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 

Mr. Patel’s presidential address to the Congress 
was more important than the usual addresses of 
Congress Presidents, as it, indicated the lines on 
which Mr. Gandhi presented the Congress case at. 
the Hound Table Conference later. “ Independ- 
ence does not exclude the possibility of equal 
partnership for mutual benefit and dissolvable 
at the will of either party,” declared Mr. Patel. 
He denounced those who urged the severence of 
the British connection. Britain's help would he 
of great value to the country. India needed her 
military skill for her defence and in several other 
spheres British help would be invaluable to the 
country. But, power and control, including 
financial control, must be in the hands of Indians. 
He declared that the Delhi Agreement was 
perfectly honourable to both parties. Under 
its terms, “ it is open for 11 s to press for * purna 
swaraj *, to ask for complete control over our 
defence forces, foreign affairs, finance, fiscal policy 
and the like.” He was certain the Congress would 
endorse the settlement,. Boycott of British 
goods as such had been given up for obvious 
reasons, but Mr. Patel repudiated the claim 
for equality of treatment to British industry. 
“ The protection of Indian industries”, he said, 
“to the exclusion of British or foreign, is a 
condition of our national existence even under a 
state of partnership.” 

The outstanding feature of the Karach 1 
session was the unprecedented outburst of 
revolutionary sentiment which throughout 
characterised its proceedings. It was always 
there, but dormant ; and the execution of 
Bhagat Singh stirred it up. The revolutionaries, 
particularly from Bengal, asserted themselves 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Delhi Pact. The intensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a few youths 
who on the arrival of Mr. Gandhi went to the,* 
length of presenting him with a black flower in 
token of Bhagat Singh’s execution. Thus Mr. 
Gandhi had to work against insuperable odds 
and it speaks volumes for his great personal 
influence that he managed to carry the day. 
This, however, he achieved only by subscribing 
to a resolution which only half-heartedly con- 
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demned terrorist outrages, extolling at the same 
time the terrorists’ motives and their “ courage 
and self-sacrifice.” In this connection It may be 
noted that following this resolution a number of 
revolutionary crimes were perpetrated during the 
year — the murder of the Inspector -General of 
Police and a District Magistrate in Bengal : 
the shooting dead in open court of a District 
Judge ; and the attempt on the life of the 
Governor of Bombay being some of the 
most outstanding outrages. Mr. Gandhi, of 
course, repented — but, as is usual with liim, 
too late. Commenting on one such outrages he 
expressed regret at having lent his support to the 
Bhagat Singh resolution at Karachi and admitted, 
“ We are overdoing the extolling of murderers.” 
He warned the country : ** if we sing the praises 
of every murderer because the murder has a 
political motive behind it, we should proceed 
from praising the deed to the deed itself.” 
So much had ,thc situation got out of control 
that later in the year he had perforce to make an 
open appeal to the revolutionaries not to spoil 
India’s cause by terrorist crimes and at least 
to suspend the cult of the bomb during the period 
that the Congress was trying his method. 

To return to the Karachi Congress. Such was 
the charm exercised by Mr. Gandhi over his fol- 
lowers, sober as well as terrorist, that, in the midst 
of cries denouncing theDelhi Pact as a surrender, the 
open session of the Congress almost unanimously 
ratified it and nominated Mr. Gandhi to proceed 
to the R.T.C. as its representative. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who moved the resolution on 
the subject, said that the Congress was giving 
a trial to the way of consultation and discussion 
instead of direct action with a view to finding out 
whether it would lead them to complete independ- 
ence, which he took care to add, had not been 
abandoned by the Congress. 

The resolution ran : ” This Congress, having 
considered the provisional settlement between 
the Working Committee and the Government of 
India, endorses it, but desires to make it clear 
that its cult of independence remains intact. 
The Congress delegation will work for this goal so 
as to give the nation control over the army, 
external affairs, finance and economic policy and 
to have a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal on 
the financial transactions of tne British Govern- 
ment in India and to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India and 
England — with right for either party to end the 
partnership at will. Provided, however, that 
the Congress delegation will be free to accent 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the Interests of India, the Congress 
appoints Mr. Gandhi as its delegate to the K.T.C. 
with the addition of such representatives as the 
Working Committee may add later.” 

Another important resolution passed by the 
Congress defined ” Puma Swaraj.” This again 
was a sop to the clamant left wing and its passage 
gave a clear indication of the way the wind was 
blowing. The main idea underlying the resolution 
was the creation of a socialist! c state as outlined 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential 
address to the previous session of the Congress at 
Lahore. Astute politician that Mr. Gandhi 
is, he saw in this resolution a formula which 
would prevent an alternative revolutionary 
programme from taking the field. 

28 


“ Purna Swaraj ” was defined as a government 
which would secure certain specified fundamental 
rights for the people, living wage for the workers, 
reduction of land revenue, levy of inheritance tax, 
adult suffrage, free primary education, reduction 
in military expenditure and in civil servants’ 
salaries, control of key industries, etc. 

The feeling that prevailed at Karachi char- 
acterised the activities of the Congress throughout 
the rest of the year — the same restlessness at 
having to accept the Delhi Pact, the same lip 
condemnation of terrorism side by side with 
sympathy witi terrorists. The ” War Lords ” 
of the Congress were chafing under the enforced 
silence and could hardly resist the tendency to 
create mischief. This explains the many acts 
and utterances on the part of leaders, which led 
to further estrangement between the Government 
and the people. 

It was very easy for them to pick a 
quarrel with the Government over the 
implementing of the Delhi Pact. They 
accused Government of being ” slow and 
niggardly ” in releasing political prisoners. 
They insisted on the reinstatement of all village 
officials who had resigned when the Congress 
campaign was at its height — even In the case of 
those who had been repluced since. They 
claimed substantial, if not wholesale, remissions 
of land revenue on the slightest pretext. They 
bitterly complained against alleged excesses of 
the police in collecting land revenue. Taking 
shelter under the withdrawal of the anti- 
picketing ordinance they continued their picket- 
ing operations as they did during the civil 
disobedience movement. This last led to 
several clashes, notably in Cawnpore where 
aggressive picketing resulted in serious and 
prolonged Hindu-Muslim rioting — described as 
a “ ghastly holocaust” — involving widespread 
massacre. 

Speaking of the Cawnpore disturbances and 
the communal tension that they led to, one is 
reminded of the growing differences between the 
Congress and the Muslims that were a feature of 
the year’s politics. Ever suspicious of Congress 
bona fldes towards Muslim rights, the Mahome- 
dans kept aloof from the civil disobedience 
movement and any attempton the part of Congress 
leaders to rope them in resulted in a clash. Mr. 
Gandhi, however, made repeated attempts to 
placate the Muslims, making numerous offers to 
meet their demands from time to time. In fact, 
soon after the conclusion of the Delhi Pact, he 
went to the extent of saying that he would hardly 
think of going to London if no communal agree- 
ment was reached. Towards this end, he held 
a number of conferences with prominent Muslim 
leaders, unfortunately to no purpose. The bulk 
of the Muslim community was particularly angry 
with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress for the tactics 
adopted by them to secure the support of the 
entire community to an agreed formula. Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress sought to make capital 
of the presence of a few Muslims in the Congress, 
calling themselves Nationalist Muslims. Congress 
was ready, it was stated, to accept any scheme 
on which the entire Muslim community, including 
the Nationalist Muslims, put forward ana 
attempts were accordingly made in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Bhopal, Delhi and Simla, in various 
parts of the year, to evolve a communal formula; 
but all fell through. 
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In view of this deadlock, it was expected that darkened the political horizon, but Mr. Gandhi 
Mr, Gandhi would refuse to go to London for the was induced to ask for an interview with the new 
Bound Table Conference. The Congress Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, to “ clear up certain 
Working Committee, however, at a meeting held misunderstandings.” 

in Bombay in Jime, authorised Mr. Gandhi to Then began what were known as the Simla 
proceed to London oven without communal talks. Mr. Gandhi asked for an impartial 
peace, in order to avoid any possibility of the inquiry into the incidents at Bardoll and once 
Congress attitude being misunderstood in any again the Government of India turned it down. 
sh&p6 or form. This only served to confirm Nor was the Congress allowed to negotiate with 
the Muslim suspicion that the Congress did not the Government as a parallel body on an equal 
mean well by them, and subsequent negotiations footing. Eventually, however, the Government 
to arrive at an understanding were foredoomed to offered to institute a departmental inquiry into 
failure. The Congress made two more attempts the charges made by the Congress against 
In July to arrive at a formula and eventually officials in Bardoli and this provided a loop-hole 
drew up a compromise between undiluted for the Congress to get out of the awkward 
communalism and undiluted nationalism, corner into which it had placed itself. Affecting 

Joint electorates were to form the basis of to be satisfied with this concession, Mr. Gandhi 

representation in the future constitution of India, agreed to go to London 
but it was agreed that there should be reservation ' , , , * . 

of seats in the Federal and Provincial Legis- The agreement which was arrived at, as a result 
latures on the basis of population with the right of these negotiations, known as the Simla Pact, 
to minorities to contest additional scats in any confirmed the Delhi Agreement and provided for 
province where they were less than 25 per cent, its continuance. The claim of the Congress to 
This was, of course, not acceptable to the some special status, not enjoyed by ordinary 
Muslims, w T ho, to a man, stood by the Four- members of the public, was abandoned, 
teen Points. Demands for inquiry into alleged police 

Disappointment at the failure to solve the excesses in several parts of the land were turned 

communal tangle rendered the political outlook down except in Bardoli, where a restricted inquiry 
gloomy and the Congress leaders began to wonder was ordered to be held by a civilian, 
whether any good would result from their parti ci- Within a few hours of the conclusion of this 

pation in the Bound Table Conference. Mean- agreement, Mr. Gandhi took a special train from 
while, those of them who were itching for a fight Simla and arrived in Bombay just in time to sail 
had succeeded in working up in the country parts, by the English mail boat. (The part played by 
particularly in Gujerat and the U.P., a situation Mr. Gandhi at the E.T.C. is referred to In the 
which the Government could hardly tolerate. “ Indian Round Table Conference” section.) 

In the United Provinces, particularly, an With Mr. Gandhi away, conditions worsened 
agrarian dispute of a purely economic character, in India and his lieutenants continued their 
aggravated by growing trade depression, was activities in defiance of both the Delhi and the 
turned to political advantage by Congressmen. Simla Pacts. Very soon an unsatisfactory situa- 
In the result, although the no-rent campaign tion was created in India which found its 
being part of the civil disobedience movement, counterpart in the poor progress made in London 
was abandoned under the Delhi Pact, it was towards reaching an agreed formula for the 
revived now, nominally as an economic agitation future constitution of India, 
but really as a political weapon. The Govern- Congress propaganda in areas like the North- 
ment had perforce to take measures to ensure West Frontier Province, easily susceptible to 
the collection of land revenue, but the Congress subversive doctrines, resulted in a flare-up. 
protested against them. This was added to the The tribes on and across the Frontier were led to 
long list of sins and omission and commission, believe that the British authority was on the 
of which the Congress accused the Government. wanc an d Peshawar was actually invaded. The 
Similarly in Gujerat, it was alleged that the •* p e( j shirt ” movement, organised by a follower 
police were using excessively coercive measures 0 f Mr. Gandhi, was assuming menacing 
to collect Government dues. proportions and the Government had to art. 

On all these grounds, cumulatively, Mr. Gandhi An Ordinance was promulgated with a view to 
declared that the Delhi Pact had been broken by checking the spread of this movement, and Khan 
the Government and that, therefore, he was Abdul Gaffar Khan, its author, was deported 
released from his obligation thereunder to from the scene of his operations, 
participate in the Bound Table Conference on Similarly, an Ordinance was issued to check 
behalf of the Congress. “ The civilians have the aggressive no-rent campaign in the Tfnited 
undone the statesman’s work ”, Mr. Gandhi Provinces, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
complained. Mr. Gandhi released for publication arrested for disobeying certain orders passed on 
what he described as a charge-sheet acainst the him under this Ordinance. 

Government, who replied with an equally long The hollowness of the Congress charges was 
list of instances in which the Congress agents had revealed by the findings of the Inquiry Officer 
broken the Delhi Pact. Lengthy correspondence who went into the allegations against the police 
passed between Mr. Gandhi and the officers of and the Government in Bardoli. He held that 
the Government of Bombay and the Government there had been no eases of undue coercion and 
of India, the main point of which was Mr. Gandhi’s found most of the Congress charges unfounded, 
demand that the Congress should be recognised This gloomy situation coincided with the return 
as an intermediary between the people and the of Mr. Gandhi on the 28th of December, without 
Government and the Government’s firm repudi- having achieved anything substantial at the 
ation of that contention. Numerous interviews Bound Table Conference beyond re-stating the 
took place between Congress leaders and impossible Congress demands proclaimed many 
Government officers, all of which unfortunately a time before. The stage was thus set for another 
proved fruitless. This new deadlock again political struggle in the country, which began in 
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the first, few days of the new year with the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi. 

The year 1931 was also remarkable for the 
doubts which some of the prominent Princes 
began to entertain with regard to the advisability 
of joining the Federation with British India. 
The Congress resolution wdiich set its goal as the 
establishment of a socialist state and the subse- 
quent pronouncements of Con cress leaders, 
including Mr. Gandhi, on their intentions if they 
gained power, made the l*rinces pause before they 
plunged. The Maharaja of Patiala was tlio ilrst 
to come into the open to warn his brother Princes 


against the dancers to their very existence 
involved in the Federal Structure Committee’s 
plan. He declared that smaller States were 
bound to suffer the fate of the smaller German 
principalities under the Confederation of 1815 
and disappear from the map of India. He 
suggested the advisability of a Union of Indian 
States directly in relationship with the Crown. 
He was later followed by other Princes, who 
shared his fears, and the view gained in strength 
that unless adequate guarantees were given for 
the continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation. 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August, 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal, Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first, session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

Those who bad held the Federation in high 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “if you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that, there was no Indian on it. 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega- 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinking came to be 
regarded as the “ wild men ” of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although j 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to “ make a 
gesture of co-operation Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relie, ved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress. Liberals heartily 
co-operatcd in this endeavour and attended the 
All-Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Baliadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India. After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution aecording 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 


The plea for the grant of Dominion Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chlmanlal Setalvad, 
President of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said that the trusteeship of 
England was coining to an end. British had to 
deal with a people who had attained majority 
and were demanding from the so-called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts. 
The British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that was growing in 
the country, which if not guided properly, 
would swallow everything. This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government, 
■were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
to hasten the advent of a new era. The changing 
political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal interviews between the British 
Cabinet and the India Office and Lord Trwin, 
who had gone home on four months’ leave. 
As a result of these conversations, the Viceroy 
made soon after his return from leave what is 
now famous as the Proclamation of October 31, 
1 929. (For details see Congress section). 

By the time the Liberals foregathered at 
Madras, things had moved pretty rapidly in Con- 
gress circles. Congress talk of Severance of 
British Connection led “Liberals to breakaway 
from the extremists”. Once again the Liberals 
expressed disapproval of Congress methods. 
Sir l’hiroze Sethna, who presided, denounced 
the movement which aimed at tho severance 
of India’s connection with the Empire and 
opposed the campaign of civil disobedience. 

The Liberal Party’s leaders had a busy time 
of it throughout the year 1930. They had, on 
tho one hand, to set their faces against the 
civil disobedience movement conducted by the 
Congress and, on the other, t-o prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms such as would with- 
stand the attack of diehards in Britain. 

Among the British Indian Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference the Liberal Party 
had a large representation, consisting of twelve 
memliers out of 57. These members played 
a very important part, on the various committees 
of the Conference in London. Two among 
them, namely, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri, were mainly responsible 
for guiding and directing the proposals of tho 
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Indian Delegation which ultimately formed 
the basis of agreement at the Conference. On 
the communal question also the Liberal Dele- 

S tion strove hard to conciliate the daims of 
e different minorities and all but succeeded in 
solving that diffloult problem. 

In India the attitude of the Liberal Party 
towards the civil disobedience movement was one 
of disapproval, but the Party spared no efforts 
to interpret the inner meaning of the movement 
and explain to the Government its origin and the 
foroes underlying it. On several occasions the 
Party also disapproved the measures adopted 
by the Government to deal with the lawless 
activities in the land and expressed the opinion 
that such steps only made the disease worse. 

The annual session of the Liberal Federation 
during Christmas had to be postponed owing to 
the absence of many of its leaders in London 
and owing to the fact that the discussions at the 
Bound Table Conference had not concluded by 
then. 

The annual session met in July of 1931 under 
the presidency of Mr. C.Y. Chintamanl and several 
resolutions embodying the Liberals’ considered 
views on various aspects of the proposed 
constitutional reforms were adopted. The 
President delivered a lengthy but powerful 
speech in which he strongly criticised the 
recommendations of the various committees of 
the Round Table Conference. ** Federation or no 
federation”, he declared, "we must have respon- 
sible government, not less at the centre than 
in the provinces, and we must have it without 
any more delay”. He voiced dissatisfaction 
with the findings of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the Round Table Conference and opposed 
the provision of safeguards in the realms of 
finance, commerce, etc. as recommended by the 
respective Committees. 

The principal resolutions passed by the 
Federation demanded that the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature; the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment ; a definite scheme for the Indianisation 
of the Defence Forces including officers and 
men within a specified time should be immediately 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature ; the 
future Government of India must bave complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and industries; no special powers 
must be given to the Governor- General and the 
Governors except in extreme cases of emergency ; 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities ; there should 
be no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all important minorities should be 
equitably considered in the determination of 
welghtage. 

This firm attitude was further stiffened when 
details of the Round Table Conference scheme 
began to be worked out both in England 
ana in India in the latter half of the year. 
On numerous occasions Liberals expressed 
the fear lest by the time the full 'scheme’was 
drawn up there should be very little responsibi- 
lity left with the centre in matters financial,/ 


fiscal and political. The proceedings of the 
second Round Table Conference, the failure 
of the Congress and Muslim delegates to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement of the communal 
problem and the ascendancy of the Conservative 
Party in England have set the Liberals thinking 
hard. They are waiting for the completion of 
the picture and then they will outline in detail 
their attitude towards the entire question of 
reforms. 

For details of the part played by Liberals in 
the Round Table Conference see below. 

Indian Round Table Conference. 

After the failure of the Simon Commission 
to receive adequate support during their two 
Journeys in India, the Government both in 
England and India devised a Round Table 
Conference. Scheme of the Conference was 
announced in November 1929, but the actual 
start was delayed by about twelve months. 

The Conference met in London in Novem- 
ber 1930 without the Congress being represent- 
ed thereon. It began under excellent auspices. 
His Majesty the King Emperor declared it open 
and expressed the hope that the Conference 
would lay “ the true foundation of self-govern- 
ment for India based on a fusion of the divergent 
claims into mutual obligations.” The Premier, 
who presided, expressed his determination to 
boIvc the Indian problem. At an early stage 
in the Conference, the Indian Princes responded 
to the invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
join an All-India Federation. This was the 
main factor which contributed to the satisfac- 
tory achievement of the largest measure of agree- 
ment on the scheme which emerged from the 
deliberations of the Conference — namely, an 
All -India Federation, with responsible govern- 
ment in the centre and with certain safeguards 
during the period of transition between now and 
the establishment of a fully self-governing 
unit of the Empire. 

Details of this scheme were not settled until 
after the year 1930 had expired. The Confer- 
ence dispersed for the Christmas holidays after 
holding preliminary sessions, settling the main 
outline and appointing several sub-committees 
to report on a number of heads of reform : the 
structure of the federation, the constitution of 
the various legislatures, defence, franchise, 
protection to minorities, the separation of Burma, 
the formation of Sind as a separate province, 
etc. 

These committees having completed their 
work, their reports were discussed and noted 
In the plenary session of the Conference held 
early in 1981. As a result of their recommenda- 
tions and the dscussions thereon the Premier 
made his famous statement of 19th January. 
He declared In broad outlines the scheme of 
reforms that it was proposed to confer on Indis. 
The scheme was based on three crucial points : 
(1) that there must be an all Tndla federation of 
British India and the States; (2) that there 
should be responsibility in the central govern- 
ment ; and (8) that there should be safeguards, 
especially in regard to finance, commerce and 
the minorities. 

When this statement was made the leaders 
of the Congress party were In jail, but the mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Committee were 
soon realeased and Mr. Gandhi and hto colleagues 
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were allowed to meet In Allahabad to discuss 
the pronouncement. At first they were In no 
mood to see the merits of the scheme and had 
all but decided to reject it when they 
received an appeal from Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn 
and the Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri to defer decision 
until after they had Interviewed the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin. Mr. Gandhi took the whole of 
the Congress Working Committee with him to 
Delhi where numerous interviews took place 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Working Committee 
on the one hand and H. E. the Viceroy and his 
Executive Council on the other. As a result 
of these negotiations the Congress agreed to 
give up its barren and ruinous policy of non 
co-operation and the Trwin-Gandhi Pact was 
concluded whereby Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the 
Congress accepted the three main planks of the 
Premier’s statement and consented to partici- 
pate in the Round Table Conference. 

The annual session of the Congress which 
met at Karachi shortly after ratified the pact 
by an overwhelming majority and chose Mr. 
Gandhi as its sole representative at the London 
Conference. Between then and his departure, 
however, a controversy arose over the fulfilment 
of the terms of the Delhi Pact, especially regard- 
ing the release of prisoners, the return of forfeited 
property and relief in the shape of remission of 
land revenue to those peasants who had become 
impoverished as a result of their participation 
in the Congress no-rent campaign. After 
prolonged and delicate negotiations carried on 
at Simla between Mr. Gandhi and the new 
Viceroy.Lord Willingdon, another agreement was 
arrived at which in effect confirmed the Delhi 
Pact and by meeting some of the Congress 
demands enabled Mr. Gandhi to sail for London. 

The session of the second Round Table Con- 
ference began with the meetings of the Federal 
Structure Committee. Progress. however, 
was unfortunately hampered firstly by the 
British General Elections, as a result of which 
the members of the Cabinet could spare little 
time for Indian affairs, and, secondly, by the 
unhelpful — described by some as obstructive, 
attitude of the Minorities, especially the Mahome- 
dans. They declared that unless their rights 
were effectively safeguarded In the new constitu- 
tion they would non-co-operate with the work 
of the Conference. 

Indeed, at one timo it was feared that the 
Conference would he brought to nn abrupt 
end without achieving anything substantial. 
The return to the House of Commons of about 
500 Conservatives and the presence in the new 
National Government of a majority of Tories 
lent strength to this fear. It was actually 
proposed to restrict the Reforms to the grant 
of Provincial Autonomy ; but aD influential 
letter addressed to the Premier and signed by 
all the Liberal and Independent members of 
the Conference, not excluding Messrs. Gandhi 
and Malaviya, brought about a welcome result. 
It Is believed that this strong attitude on the 
part of the majority of the delegates induced 
the Premier to talk the Muslims round. 

By far the greatest difficulty which confronted 
this session of the Conference was the communal 
problem, the Minorities question. The Minori- 
ties Committee of the Conference was called 
only to be adjourned and for some weeks the 
Members of the various communities held 


informal conferences to arrive at an understand- 
ing. The Muslim had already crystallised 
their demands in the shape of their Fourteen 
Points (seethe Muslim section). The depressed 
classes which had till then consented to Joint 
electorates with reservation of seats now made 
a somersault and plumped for separate electorates. 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and to a certain 
extent the Sikhs also joined. Numerous proposals 
were made and after prolonged negotiations 
the differences were narrowed down to one or 
two seats in one or two provincial legislatures. 
But unfortunately unwise counsels prevailed 
and the schism between the majority (Hindus) 
and the minorities became unbridgeable. This 
led the minorities alone to enter Into a covenant 
for safeguarding their rights. 

The Congress attitude was uncompromisingly 
set out by Mr. Gandhi who, however, yielded 
ground to the Princes to enable them to enter 
the Federation and to the Mahomcdans for 
safeguarding their position. But on the question 
of the depressed classes he was adamant and 
refused to concede them separate electorates 
on the ground that the depressed classes formed 
part of the Hindu community and any distinc- 
tion between them and Hindus would only 
serve to widen the gulf between them. He 
suggested adult franchise and representation 
on a population basis. 

The Liberal delegates, who, besides the Congress, 
were the. only non-communal political party 
represented at the Conference, strove their 
utmost to bring about a settlement. While 
they were willing to concede to the Muslims 
their claims for safeguards, they were not pre- 
pared to allow' any provision wdiieh would impede 
the formation of nationhood and create a 
spirit of eommunalism. 

Eventually, however, the Conference ended 
inconclusively and the Premier announced the 
British Government’s scheme of constitutional 
reforms in India based on the numerous view- 
points that were expressed during the delibera- 
tions. This scheme was embodied in a White 
Paper which was immediately placed before the 
House of Commons and almost unanimously 
adopted by that body. 

The White Paper is a long document which, 
generally speaking, confirmed the Premier’s 
January statement. Only the safeguards were 
defined more clearly and emphasised in the light 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of 
Commons, namely that they were a condition, 
precedent to the grant of responsibility in the 
centre. Clearer assurances were also given 
to the Minorities that Parliament would not 
enact any new legislation unless their rights 
were specifically and amply safeguarded. 

The White Paper also foreshadowed the 
appointment of three committees of the Confer- 
ence to proceed to Tndia * (1) a committee 
presided over by Lord Lothian to recommend 
any franchise reform: (2) a committee under 
the Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon, J. C. C. 
Davidson, to report on the financial aspects of 
the States joining the Federation; and (3) 
a committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Eustace Percy to suggest financial arrangements 
under the new Federal Government. The 
personnel of these Committees was not announced 
before the end of the year, 

(For fuller treatment see pages 874-881.) 
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The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came Into 
being In 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussulmans at that time for an effective 
organisation to protect their communal Interests . 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the land 
under the Mlnto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League. Its original 
objects were the promotion of lovalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rights of Muasalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote inter-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
objects of the League. Moslem opinion slowly 
advanced: and in 1913 the securing of self- 
government within the British Empire was in- 
cluded in the objects. The League was a power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, aad 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated In the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khllafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when it met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 19^4, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders Uke 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr. 
Jinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise th? scattered branches of the 
League. The reconstructed League commanded 
comparatively loss influence. And what 
little authority it exercised disappeared with the 
formation in 1928 of the All Parties Muslim 
Conference. This latter body was represen- 
tative of the Muslim masses as well as classes 
in the sense that the Muslim Leaguo was not. 

The League in 1923-29.— The 1025 and 
1926 sessions of the League were noted for 
their virility. The Muslims displayed greater 
allegiance to their communal organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha. Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility began to prevail between the 
two communities. Proportionate distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office, on the political 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 
music before mosques and the Mahometans 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 
points of difference which frequently led to 
inter- communal riots. The situation was 
regarded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under tho leadership of 
Mr. Jinnah, met at Delhi early in 1927 and offered, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communal electorates, provided, among 
other things, Sind was constituted into a separate 

S rovince and reforms were introduced in the 
r. W. Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan. 
This offer, however, was acceptable neither to i 


the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates. A schism set in the Muslim 
League whicli was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms. The non-inclusion of 
I ndlans on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an inBult to 
India ; and thoso who held this view decided to 
boycott tho Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise. 
Tho gulf between the two sections widened 
during 1928. 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference. Refusing to walk into Mr. Jinnah's 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work. They were joined by the 
members of the Shaft section of the League 
who had come to Delhi in the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned. 

The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 

Tho publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
The Conference was called in 1 928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of tho members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomed Ali 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby tho mention either of “ Dominion 
status” or “ Independence ” was omitted 
from the resolution put before tho Conference 
which demanded merely “a federal constitution”. 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to tho Nehru Report, but instated on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency v\ hlch devised a constitution. 

Muslim Activities In 1930-31. — Unlike the 

Congress, the Muslim political organisations are 
known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are held. 
During the past two years, however, they 
displayed unusual activity. This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India's future 
constitution. Unattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during its proceed- 
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ings. Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community’s demands. The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remaining 
practically inert. In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community’s domands. 
The Simon Report was examined and rejected, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed . 
Those Muslims who liad formerly shouted the 
slogan “Swaraj if possiblcwith British connection 
and without it if necessary’ ’ found in the Round 
Table Conference offer the* British hand of friend- 
ship. Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 
Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what iiave 
come to be known as Mr. Jinnali’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are : federal constitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces; 
uniform provincial autonomy ; effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures; 
one-third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature ; guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N.-W. Frontier Province ; full 
religious liberty ; no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions ; 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services; 
reforms for the N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan; 
separation of Sind ; protection of Muslim culture; 
and insist mce on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded. The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands ; the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before lighting 
the Government ; the Hindu delegates in London 
did not allay Muslim fears— these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year. Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation. Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 1 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India. Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded 
it. Tho session of the League made a firm 
declaration that no constitution devised for the 
future of India would be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless their rights were adequately 
safeguarded. 

Unlike previous years, a determined effort was 
made in 1931 to effect a Congrcss-Muslim agree- 
ment. Similar efforts had, of course, been made 
in the past, but they were only of academic 
interest. This year communal agreement 
became a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India. The ratification of the 
belhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the London Conference brought 
die communal issue to the forefront. The first 
Hound Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legislation 
would be undertaken without satisfaction being 


afforded to the minorities. And if the Congress 
wished to have its scheme accepted by the 
Conference it was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with it. Faced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities. 

It was for this reason that Mr. Gandhi declared 
soon after the Karachi session of the Congress 
that he would not go to London without Hindu- 
Muslim agreement. With a view to securing 
a working understanding with them, Mr. Gandhi 
held numerous consultations with prominent 
Muslim leaders. 

The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made by the llindu-riddcn 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their rights and privileges. Their suspicions 
were increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as “Nationalist Muslims’’, were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders, the task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A scries of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr. Gandhi, the Muslim 
leaders and the Nationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged. 

The Muslim leaders, on the other hand, strove 
to consolidate the position of the community and 
to present a united front at the Round 'Table 
Conference. A special session of the All-India 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims’ 
Fourteen Points and passed some outspoken 
resolutions. One of these expressed the opinion 
that the “ so-called non-violence of the * Satya- 
grahis ’, consisting in many cases of students of 
colleges and schools, is a mere sham, little short of 
an unclean political stratagem adopted in the face 
of the superior organis'd forces of the State and 
cast off in dealings between the communities.’’ 
'The resolution affirmed that the continuance of 
the majority community in its present state of 
mind would produce civil war. It accused the 
British authorities of spineless handling of the 
position and warned them that their pandering 
to the Congress would ruin the country. 
Mr. Hhaiiknt. All, in his presidential address to the 
Conference, appealed to the Hindus to accept the 
Muslim demands. A good deal, lie said, 
depended on the good sense, reasonableness ami 
wisdom of the Hindu community. “ Let India 
accept the hand of peace offered by Britain in the 
same way as Muslims will grasp the hand of 
Hindus if the latter show a change of heart ”, he 
concluded. 

The Conference was so strong on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
their rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if their demands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should refuse to eo-operate 
with the Round Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre. 
The discussion, however, was adjourned sine die. 

As time passed on it became increasingly 
evident to the Muslim loaders that Mr. Gandhi 
was trying to play off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whole community, and Mr. Shaukat. 
Ali gave a stern and timely warning to Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress : “ Mr. Gandhi is a 
danger in Indian politics. I am afraid he wants 
no£ only Hindus and Muslims to quarrel but 
desires Muslims and Muslims to cut one another’s 
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throats." Muslims could never be expected to 
give up separate electorates, li Mr. Gandhi 
started any campaign against Muslims' resolve 
through the assistance of a handful of Muslim 
supporters, he would be the cause of serious 
trouble in the country. Later Mr. Shaukat Ali 
asked Mr. Gandhi to “ ieavo the Muslims alone.” 

Shortly after the All-India Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
tion, residuary powers vesting in the federating 
units. Representation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 
(b) joint electorates, (ci reservation of seats in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less tlian30pcr cent., with 
the right to contest additional seats. The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorates and adult franchise. 

In pursuance of this offer, negotiations were 
opened between the two wings of the Muslim 
community. A conference was arranged in 
Bhopal at the invitation of His Highness the 
Nawab, but apparently nothing useful came out 
of it. A further attempt was made at Simla in 
June and the argument as usual turned on the i 
question of communal or joint electorates, in 


particular, on Dr. Ansari’s proposal to have 
separate electorates for a limited period only and 
thereafter joint electorates. After a Jew days’ 
negotiations a deadlock ensued and the All-India 
Muslim Conference section resolved not to 
carry on the discussion any further. This 
resolution, it was explained, was adopted solely 
for the reason that the Nationalist Muslims 
refused to accept the offer of a modified formula 
providing for the continuance of separate 
electorates for five years followed by a referendum 
on the introduction of joint electorates and 
further on the ground that it had failed to suggest 
an alternative formula. The Ansari section on 
the other hand blamed the Government for their 
failure to reach an agreement and complained 
that “ the Simla atmosphere ’’ was not conducive 
to the continuance of negotiations. 

Thus ended the last effort to evolve a formula 
acceptable to the whole Muslim community. 
Mr. Gandhi, of course, made much of the fact that 
the attitude taken up by the Muslim delegates 
did not have the support of the Nationalist 
Muslims, who, he claimed, represented the real 
feeling among the Muslim masses. Subsequently, 
in London, he repeated his argument that, as 
there was no Nationalist Muslim in theConference, 
it was to that extent defective in its represent- 
ative character. (For the activities of the Muslim 
delegate in London see the Indian Round Table 
Conference section). 


The Kbilafat Committee. 


The origin of the Central Khilafat Committee 
is to be found in the closing days of the Great 
War when Turkey was feeling the consequences 
of defeat at the hands of the Allies. Mussulmans 
in India naturally sympathised with their co- 
religionists in Turkey and carried on ceaseless 
agitation against the division of Turkey into 
small bits among the Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey. 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a temporal as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in ” the 
Punjab Wrongs ” an effective means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule in India. 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer. While it gave impetus 
to the Congress by securing for the Congress sup - 
port from the Muslims, it also received support 
from the Congress in agitating for the "righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs.” Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful. 

Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat Ali unfolded & 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 


appealed to the country for support. The 
Khilafat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal, was able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation . Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan lbn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Mr. Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League's 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con* 
ferenoe would deem it its duty to help them. 
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For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the public. 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the “ activities " of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Reforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras In 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Report. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely, Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafat ists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism. They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. This 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference which met in 
1928 at Calcutta. 

In the years following the publication of the 
NehruReport, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
strove to repudiate thu* document. This it 
succeeded in doing, as tin Muslims with one 
voice condemned it. as pro-Hindu. As months 
passed by, it became increasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection V " their communal rights 
from the Congress or its cadcrs. The appreci- 
ation of thi s situation by the Muslim masses 
was mainly due to the activities of the Khilafat. 
Committee and its leaders. Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met In Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Khilafatists should par- 
ticipated the Round Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared itself in favour 
of independence. This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started in 1929 and contin- 
ued since then a regular fight against the 
Congross. 

In the past two years, in addition to the 
effective prevention of the Muslims from joining 
the Congress unless the communal question was 
satisfactorily settled, the Khilafat Committee 
did a considerable work abroad. The Ali 
brothers, who were the soul of the Khilafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanzim of Mussulmans all over the world. 
Luring this time, the movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed All, who passed away in London in the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
bis co-religionists ; and the work of carrying 
on the increasing activities of the Khilafat 
Committee fell on the shoulders of his brother 


Maulana Shaukat Ali. The invitation to bury 
the departed leader In the mosque of Omar In 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs. This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a huge conference held In Jerusalem which 
served to create a newspiritof Internationalism 
among the followers of Islam — one of the cher- 
ished objects of the Indian Khilafatists. 

As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the Ali brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded their interests. In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali repeatedly Impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advisability 
of keeping the Indain Muslims contented as it. 
would please Muslims in other parts of tho world . 

The history of the Khilafat movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the Khilafat organi- 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless activities. 
Being st urdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensuixl, with attendant, casualties. 

The Khilafat Committee also did a lot. of 
constructive work during the past two or three 
years. It Inculcated a spirit of swadeshism 
among the Muslim masses, worked for their 
educational and social upllftment and organised 
an efficient volunteer corps for maintaining 
order at public meetings, processions, demon- 
strations, etc., and in restoring peace in areas 
where communal tension had prevailed. The 
volunteers did much useful work In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi. The Committee 
approached the Government, for the appoint- 
ment of the ITaj Inquiry Committee. It 
rendered great services t.o the pilgrims by 
giving facilities for their journey, supplying 
them with Information and literature concerning 
the holy places and attending to their comforts 
in countless other ways. A number of night 
schools were established in Rangoon, Delhi, 
Bombay and other places for the education of 
the adults of the community. In Bombay 
alone there arc 80 night schools. The commit- 
tee also organised a volunteer corps with 5,000 
“ regulars **. They made themselves useful 
in maintaining order nt public meetings, 
processions, demonstrations, etc., and also In 
restoring peace in areas where communal 
tension had prevailed. 

The 1931 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was held in March in Bombay under the presi- 
dency of Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun who 
repudiated the Congress charge that the Muslims 
were traitors to the country, and affirmed that 
thev were only fighting for their rights. Meetings 
of allied organisations were also held in Bombay, 
such as the first All India Muslim Volunteers* 
Conference and the Muslim Youths* Conference. 
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The first session of the Indian Hound Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
remarkable for the spirit of unity. At the first 
sitting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates, extended an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All-Indian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian State's in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, but each securing control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous. 
This, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old idea. The authors of the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Report, which laid the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1919, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal idea, hut the 
notable passage in which they indicated this 
purpose slipped into the background in the 
confused and difficult days that followed. Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inquiry into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to it the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
in which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govern- 
ment of India, in a lengthy despatch on tin* 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi- 
ple, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal. Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of tho Indian constitution was practicable. 
But although federalism had always been in 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Baliad ur Sapru invited the Princes to consi- 
der it. The invitation was promptly accepted. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speaking 
for the general body, at once took up the gag*;, and 
declared that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions — they were 
in substance tho guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests, the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal; later he averred his belief that provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory 
seventy-five per cent, of the States would join 
a federation. 


Real Progress. — By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans- 
formed the situation. The goal of the British- 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon- 
sible government in India, with “safeguards’' 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
Dominion status for that responsible govern- 
ment. With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing machine, 
Lord Reading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- 


ment at the centre. Later, the spokesmen for 
the Conservative Party took up the same posi- 
tion, though perhaps in more cautious terms. 
On this guiding principle substantial progress 
was made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution. True, the Minorities Question, 
that is to say the adequate protection of the 
minorities in the Indian population, especially 
tho great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue. But the measure of pro- 
gress was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty's Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement ; 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is 
that responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their political liberties anil 
rights. 

“ In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period, it will be a primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to sec’ that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government.” 

Participation of Congress. — But represen- 
tative as it was in all other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represe n- 
tative of The Indian National Congress. For 
various reasons that stood aloof. During the 
interval between the rising of the first session , 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement 
on which it had embarked and joining in the 
task of framing the new constitution. These 
discussions ended in what was called “ Tho 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact”, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field in dispute, and 
in an undertaking on the part of the Congress 
to participate in The Round Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After many 
hesitations Mr. Gandhi, who was appointed 
sole representative of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier proceedings joined the Dele- 
gation. At first Mr. Gandhi’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful. Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, 
he accepted the principle of federation, and the 
task of making it easy for the Princes and States 
to enter therein. But afterwards his contri- 
bution was less helpful. 

Specially was this the case in relation to the 
Minorities. 



The Round 


The Minorities Question. — Jt has boon 
explained that all the first, conclusions of the 
Conference were dependent on the solution of 
the minorities question. The greatest, of those 
are the Moslems, who receive special represen- 
tation In the existing constitution and are deter- 
mined to retain it. Associated with them are 
the Sikhs, chiefly in the Punjab ; the European 
community, who have made a contribution to 
India far in excess of their numerical strength; 
the Depressed Classes, namely those who are 
outside the Hindu social fold ; the Indian Chris- 
tians ; and the Anglo-Indians, or people of 
mixed European and Indian descent. There 
was a Standing Committee of the Conference to 
deal with this question, which had been unable 
to accomplish anything tangible. Mr. C and hi 
undertook to settle it by private discussion, and 
for weeks these negotiations dominated the 
Conference to tiic exclusion of all ot her issues. 

So far from achieving a settlement, Mr. Gandhi 
drove the minorities farther from agreement 
with the main body and into closer alliance 
with cacli other. At. first, the issue narrowed 
itself down to two Provinces, the Punjab and 
Bengal, the greater difficulties being encountered 
in the Punjab, when' there is a strong Sikh 
element, with the tradition of rule in the days 
of the Sikh kingdom. But. the situation was 
worsened by the refusal of Mr. Gandhi to re- 
cognise any minority other than the Moslems, 
and his effort, to drive a wedge between the 
Moslems and the other minorities by his willing- 
ness to accept all the Moslem claims, if they 
would abandon the other minorities. In parti- 
cular, Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to consider the 
claims of the Depressed Classes to separate 
representation, though the general body of Hindu 
opinion recognises this as elementary justice in 
view of past wrongs, and as the only means of 
allowing them to work out their own salvation 
led to a deadlock. Failure stamped the private 
discussions, and on [November Kith the Prime 
Minister was informed of this fact. 

The Minorities Pact— It lias been explained 
that Mr. Gandhi’s intervention bad the effect 
of welding the principal minorities more closely 
together. [Realising that they stood or fell 
together they embodied their policy in a joint 
memorandum, from which only the Sikhs stood 
aloof, and claimed that this represented the 
views of lit) millions of the peoples of India, 
or 46 per cent., of the population. The main 
features of this Pact were : — 

Special Claims of Mussulmans. — A - The North- 
West Frontier Province shall be constitute 
ed a Governor’s Province on the same footing J 
as other Provinces with due regard to the lieeos- ; 
sary requirements for the security of the Frontier, j 

In the formation of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture the nominations shall not exceed more than ■ 
10 per cent, of the whole. j 

B. Sind shall be separated from the Bombay J 
Presidency and made a Governor’s Province i 
similar to and on the same footing as other 
Provinces in British India. 

C. Mussulman representation in the Central 

Legislature shall tie one-third of the total number | 
of the House, and their representation in the [ 
Central Legislature shall not be less than the, 
proportion set forth in the Annexure. 1 
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Special Claim* of the Depressed Classes.— 

A. The constitution shall declare invalid any 
custom or usage by which any penalty or dis- 
advantage or disability is imposed upon or any 
discrimination is made against any subject of 
the State in regard to the enioyment of civic 
rights on account, of Dntouchability. 

B. Generous treatment in the matter of 
j recruitment to Public Service and the opening 
of enlistment in the Police and Military Service. 

0. The Depressed Classes in the Punjab shall 
have the benefit, of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act extended to them. 

D. Right, of Appeal shall lie to the Governor 
or Gcneror General for redress of prejudicial 
action or neglect of interest by any Executive 
Authority. 

E. The Depressed Classes shall have representa- 
tion not less than that set forth in the Annexure. 

Special Claims of the Anglo-Indian Commu- 
nity..— A. Generous interpretation of the 
claims admitted by fSub-Committee [No. VI] I 
(Services) to the cfl'cct. that in recognition of 
the peculiar position of the community special 
consideration should be given to the claim for 
public employment, having regard to the main- 
tenance of an adequate standaid of living. 

B. The right to administer and control its 
own educational institutions, *.e., European 
education, subject, to the control of the Minister. 

Provisions for generous and adequate grants 
in-aid and scholarships on the basis of prescut 
grants. 

C. Jury rights equal to those enjoyed by of the 
communities in India unconditionally of proof 
of legitimacy and descent, and the* right of 
accused persons to claim trial by either a Euro- 
pean or an Indian jury. 

Special Claims of the European Community. — 

A. Equal rights and privileges to those enjoyed 
by Indian -born subjects in all industrial and 
commercial activities. 

B. The maintenance of existing rights in 
regard to procedure of criminal trials, and any 
measure or bill to amend, alter, or modify such 
a procedure cannot, be introduced except, with 
the previous consent of the Governor General. 

Federalism Resumed. — The failure of all 
efforts to settle the minorities question, and the 
conclusion of this Pact, created a new situation. 
It has been made clear that the acceptance of 
responsibility at the Centre, the crux of the 
Federal Scheme, was conditional, so far as the 
Moslems were concerned, on the settlement of 
the communal issue. J t was therefore a question 
whether any useful purpose would be served by 
continuing to consider a constitution from which 
the seventy millions of Moslems, not to speak 
of the other minorities, stood aloof. The doubt 
was cleared when the Federal Structures Com- 
mittee resumed its sittings on the 16th Novem- 
ber, and the spokesmen for the Moslem Com- 
munity announced that- they vi ere willing that the 
discussions should go forward, on the express 
condition that they reserved to themselves the 
proviso that unless and until the Moslem demands 
and safeguards were Incorporated in the consti- 
tution it would not be acceptable to them 
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From this point the work of the Conference 
went rapidly forward, though over it hung a 
certain shadow of unreality, arising from the 
open sore of communalism and the uncer- 
tainty of the attitude of the Congress at every 
stage. The Federal Structures Committeo 
issued further reports, and as those were accept- 
ed by the Conference in a brief plenary session 
they represent the main conclusions of that 
body to date. 

The Legislatures. — Having weighed the 
various considerations, the conclusion was that, 
the Committee recommend that the 200 
members of the Upper House should be chosen 
in the main to represent the component Units — 
the Provinces of British India and the States — 
and that the representatives of the British 
Indian Provinces should be elected by the 
Provincial Legislatures by the single transfer- 
able vote. Candidature for the Federal Legisla- 
ture should not, of course, be restricted to mem- 
bers of a Provincial Legislature, though such 
persons should be eligible if otherwise qualified. 
But no person should be a member of both a 
Provincial and the Federal Legislature. 

In the case of those States which secure Indivi- 
dual representation, their representatives will 
bo nominated by the Governments of the States. 
In the case of those States, howevor, (and there 
will necessarily be many such) to which separate 
individual representation cannot be accorded, 
the privilege of nomination will have to be 
shared in some manner which it will be easier 
to determine when the various groups have 
been constituted — a process which will, of course, 
entail a detailed survey of local and regional 
circumstances. 

For the Lower Chamber, the Committee 
consider that the selection of the British Indian 
representatives should be by election otherwise 
tlian through the agency either of the Provincial 
Legislature or of any existing local self-govern- 
ment bodies. Most members consider that 
election Bhould be by territorial constituencies 
consisting of qualified voters who will cast their 
votes directly for the candidate of their choice. 
Others have advocated some method whereby 
some of the obvious dilliculties which must 
confront a candidate, in canvassing and main- 
taining contact with so large an area as the 
average constituency will involve, may be 
obviated. 

The actual framing of the constituencies must 
necessarily depend largely upon tho detailed 
arrangements to bo made for the revision of the 
existing franchise — a task which is to be under- 
taken by a special Franchise Committeo. The j 
Committee therefore recommend that this body 
should be charged also with the duty of making ! 
proposals for the constituencies to return the i 
British Indian members of the Lower Chamber | 
of the Federal Legislature, and that it should j 
explore fully the alternatives of direct and ! 
indirect election, indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, In the light of the practical condi- 
tions which will be presented by the size of con- 
stituencies, their populations and the propor- 
tion of tills population to be enfranchised. 

Distribution of Soots. — As regards the 
apportionment of the British Indian seats in 
both Chambers to the Provinces inter se, the 


Committee recognise that the population ratio, 
which they were disposed to recommend in their 
previous Report as the guiding principle, would 
not produce a satisfactory result unless it were 
tempered by other considerations. To take 
only one instance, it would immediately reduce 
the Bombay Presidency — a Province of great 
historical and commercial importance, which 
has for many years enjoyed approximately 
equal representation in the Central Legislature 
with the other two Presidencies and the United 
Provinces — to less than half the representation 
these latter will secure. 

For the Upper Chamber, which will represent 
in the main the Units as such, the Committee 
think that the guiding principle should be a 
reasonable approximation to equality of repre- 
sentation for each Unit. Absolute equality, 
having regard to the great variations in size 
and population between the Provinces, would 
obviously be inequitable. The problem is a 
diflieult and complicated one, involving the 
careful assessment of local factors. But the 
suggestion has been made that a possible 
solution might, for example, be to assign to 
each of the Provinces which exceeds 20 millions 
in population — namely, Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa — an equal number of seats, say, 17; 
to tho Central Provinces (if it included Berar) 
and Assam, say, 7 and 5 seats respectively ; to 
the North-West Frontier Province, 2 seats ; and 
to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan 
1 seat each. 

In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will 
primarily the population of the federated area, 
we consider that the distribution should tally 
as closely as possible with the population ratio, 
but that some adjustment will be required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of 
tho Bombay Presidency and of the general 
importance in the body politic of the Punjab, 
which it will be generally conceded is not strictly 
commensurate with its population as compared 
with that of other Provinces. We suggest 
that tlds adjustment might be secured in the 
case of Bombay, to some extent at all events, 
by adequate weightage of the special represen- 
tation which we havo recommended for Indian 
and European Commerce and, In the case of the 
Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 
seats which it would secure on the basis of its 
population. Here again, the Committee are 
not in a position to make a definite recommenda- 
tion, but they take note of a suggestion which 
lias been made for the allotment to the Punjab 
and Bombay, and also to Bihar and Orissa, of 
26 seats each ; to Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces, of 32 seats each ; to the Central Pro- 
vinces, of 12 ; to Assam, of 7 ; to the North-West 
Frontier Province, of 3 ; and to the four minor 
Provinces, of 1 each — by this measure securing 
a distribution of the 200 seats which might be 
hold to satisfy reasonable claims without doing 
undue violence to the population basis. But these 
figures, obviously require further consideration. 

The States Quota. — The Committee recog- 
nise that this is primarily a matter for settle- 
ment among the Princes themselves ; but the 
representatives of other interests can hardly 
regard it as a matter of indifference since, until 
a satisfactory solution is found, the idea of 
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federation necessarily remains inchoate, and an 
important factor in determining the decision 
of individual States as to adherence to the 
Federation will bo lacking. In view of the 
admitted difficulties of the question, the Com- 
mittee are anxious to assist by friendly sugges- 
tions tow ards the consummation of an acceptable 
and generally accepted conclusion. The Com- 
mittee are fully aware that the effective establish- 
ment of federation postulates the adherence 
of the major States and that the absence of even 
a few of the most important States, however 
many of the smallest might be included, would 
place the Federation under grave disadvantages. 
At the same time, they think that it is essential 
that the States as a whole should secure repre- 
sentation which will commend itself to public 
opinion as generally reasonable, and that it is 
hardly less important to satisfy, so far as may 
prove possible, the claims of the small States, 
than to provide adequate representation for 
those which cover large areas. 

Two suggestions have been advanced, in the 
course of the Committee’s discussions, for the 
solution of this problem. The first was tluit the 
matter should be entrusted to the Cliamber of 
Princes, with such arrangements as would secure 
an adequate voice in its deliberations to the 
small States, and to such States as are not repre- 
sented in the Chamber at all. The second, based 
on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the 
problem would prove such tlint tho Princes — 
acting through whatever agency — would be 
unable to evolve a plan which would meet with 
general acceptance and satisfy all claims, and 
consequently that a procedure based upon the 
first suggestion would merely Involve infructuouB 
delay, was that the task of apportionment should 
be remitted to an impartial Committee or tribu- 
nal on which the States themselves should not 
be given any representation, but before which 
they would all be Invited to urge their claims. 

The Commitee are not in a position, for reasons 
already stated, to make any definite recom- 
mendation as to the acceptance of either of these 
suggestions ; but they consider tliat the best 
course would be to allow a period of time, which 
should not, they think, extend beyond the end 
of March, 1932, witliin which the Princes should 
be invited to arrive at a settlement, on the 
understanding that, if within that period a 
settlement were not in fact Recured, an Impartial 
tribunal would be set up by His Majesty’s 
Government to advise as to the determination 
of the matter. 

Special Interests. — We affirm our previous 
recommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the Landlord 
interest, of Commerce (European and Indian) 
and of Labour. The number of seats to be 
assigned to each of these four interests and 
their apportionment amongst the various Pro- 
vinces are questions which should be considered 
by the Franchise Committee, as also is the ques- 
tion of their method of election. Wherever 
possible, the method should be election rather 
than nomination. 

Tbe two Chambers. — The careful considera- 
tion we have now riven to the matter has led 
ns to the view that nothing should be done in 


the new constitution which would have the 
effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature in a position of legal subordination 
to the other. It would be a misconception of 
the aims which we have in view to regard either 
Cliamber aB a drag or impediment on the activi- 
ties of the other. In our view, the two Chambers 
will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but we hope, 
not antagonistic, aspects of the Federation as a 
whole. Absolute equality between the two 
Chambers of a bicameral Legislature is no doubt 
unattainable, and, if it were attainable, might 
well result in perpetual deadlock ; and there is 
no less doubt tliat, the provisions of the constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution of political 
development will inevitably result, in the course 
of time, in placing the centre of gravity In one 
Cliamber. 

But bo far as the letter of the constitution is 
concerned we consider tliat, subject to the consi- 
deration shortly to be mentioned, there would be 
no justification for endowing one Chamber at the 
outset with legislative powers which are denied 
to the other. We accordingly recommend that, 
while the constitution should provide that, 
subject to the special provisions to be referred 
to later, no Bill should become law until it is 
assented to by both Chambers, it should contain 
no provisions which would disable either Cham- 
ber from initiating, amending or rejecting any 
Bill, whatever its cliaracter. This principle 
should, however, In the opinion of almost all tho 
British Indian Delegates, be subject to tho 
exception tliat the right of Initiating Money 
Bills should vest In the Lower Chamber alone, 
though the States Delegation were almost 
unanimously opposed to the drawing of this 
distinction. Subject, of course, to tbe decision 
on the point just mentioned, the principle of 
equality also appears to us to demand that the 
Government should be entitled to test the 
opinion of the other Chamber if one Chamber 
has seen fit to reject a Government Bill, and that 
in the event of its passage by tbe Second Cham- 
ber it should be treated as a Bill initiated in that 
Chamber and taken again to the first. 

In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a 
Bill which has been passed Dy the other, or of 
its acceptance by either in a form to which the 
other will not agree, we recommend that, subject 
to certain conditions which should be set out 
in tbe constitution, the Governor General Bhould 
have power, either after tbe lapse of a specified 
period or, In cases of urgency, at once, to secure 
the adjustment of the difference of opinion by 
summoning a Joint Session. 

As regards the voting of Supply, the opinion 
of British Indian Delegates was almost unani- 
mously In favour of confining this function to 
the Lower Chamber. Their view was based 
on the precedent afforded in this respect, not 
merely by almost every other constitution, but 
by the actual powers which have been enjoyed, 
by the Indian Legislative Assembly during the 
past ten years. The States Delegates, however, 
were almost unanimously of opinion that the 
principle of equality of powers should Apply 
also to the voting of Supply. In their view 
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since the Supply required by the Federal Govern- 
ment will be required for the common purposes 
of the Federation (or for the common purposes 
of British India) there is no logical reason which 
could be adduced in favour of depriving the 
representatives of the Federal Units in the 
Senate of a voice In the appropriation of the 
revenues, the responsibility of raising which 
they would share equally with the members of 
the other Chamber. 

Whatever may be the decision between these 
conflicting views, the Committee assume that 
the Demands for Grants, whether voted upon by 
both Chambers or only by the Lower Chamber, 
would be so arranged as to separate expenditure 
required for Federal purposes from that required 
for “Central ” purposes, so that the latter might 
stand referred to a Standing Committee of the 
British Indian members of both Chambers. 

The Federal. Court. — The necessity for the 
establishment of a Federal Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee. 

The Court ought, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, to have an exclusive original jurisdiction 
ill the case of disputes arising between the 
Federation and a State or a Province, or between 
two States, two Provinces, or a State and a 
Province. The Committee are of opinion that 
disputes between Units of the Federation could 
not appropriately be brought before the High 
Court of any one of them, and that a jurisdic- 
tion of this kind ought rather to be entrusted 
to a tribunal which is an organ of the Federa- 
tion as a whole. It would seem to follow that 
the Court should have seisin of justiciable dis- 
putes of every kind between the Federation and a 
Province or between two Provinces, and not 
only disputes of a strictly constitutional nature; 
but that in the case of disputes between the 
Federal Government and a State, between a 
State and a Province, or between two States, the 
dispute must necessarily be one arising in the 
federal sphere, tiiat is to say, one in which a 
question of the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion (using that expression in its broadest sense) 
is involved, since otherwise the jurisdiction 
would extend beyond the limits of the Treaties 
of cession which the States will have made with 
the Crown before entering the Federation. The 
Committee are disposed to think that, decisions 
by the Court, given in the exercise of this original 
jurisdiction, should ordinarily be appealable to 
a Full Bench of the Court. 

The suggestion that the Federal Court should, 
for Federal purposes, be invested with some kind 
of advisory jurisdiction, such aB tiiat conferred 
on the Privy Council by section 4 of the Judicial 
Committee Act, 1833, met with general approval 
and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject 
to certain conditions. In the first place, they 
are clear that the right to refer matters to the 
Court for an advisory opinion must be vested 
in the Governor-General ; and secondly, thev 
think that no question relating to a State ought I 
to be referred without the consent of that State. 

A strong opinion was expressed in the Com- 
mittee that the time had come for the creation 
of a Supreme Court for British India to which 
an appeal should lie from all Provincial High 


Courts in substitution for a direct appeal to the 
Privy Council. They recommend, that the 
Constitution Act should prescribe the jurisdic- 
tion and functions of the Supreme Court, and 
tiuit the Federal Legislature should be given the 
power to adopt these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion Act in the future, if it should think flit to do 
so. 

Federal Finance. — The question of finance 
was remitted to a special committee, whose 
report was accepted in principle by the Confer- 
ence, subject to the proviso that a “fact-finding" 
expert committee should work out the details. 
The committee divided the revenue into federal 
and provincial heads, as shown below, and 
made important recommendations on the ques- 
tion of Income Tax and Provincial contribu- 
tions. 

Federal. 

External Customs, including Export duties. 

Salt. 

Export Opium. 

Excises on articles on which Customs duties 
are imposed (with the exception of Excises on 
Alcohol, Narcotics and Drugs). 

Receipts from Federal Railways, Federal Posts 
and Telegraphs, and other Federal commercial 
undertakings. 

Profits of Federal Currency. 

Corporat ion tax. 

Contributions from Provinces. 

Contributions from States. 

Provincial. 

Land revenue. 

Excises on Alcohol, Narcotics and Drugs. 

Stamps with the possible exception of Com- 
mercial Stamps. 

Forests. 

Provincial commercial undertakings. 

Succession duties, if any. 

Terminal taxes, if any. 

The first seven taxes in the present First 
Schedule to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

Taxes on Income. — We are agreed tiuit such 
taxes should still be collected from the whole 
of British India by one centralised administrative 
service. Wc are all of the opinion tiuit the net 
proceeds should, subject to the special provisions 
mentioned below, be re-distributed to the Pro- 
vinces. On any other basis it will be impossible 
to secure, even ultimately, a uniformity of Fede- 
ral burdens as between the Provinces and the 
federating States, or to avoid a clash of conflict- 
ing interests in the Federal Legislature when 
[there is a question of raising or lowering the 
level of taxation. The distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of Income-tax among the Provinces may 
also form a very convenient means of alleviating 
the burden of two or three of the Provinces which 
under the present system, are universally admit- 
ted to be poorer than the others. We are bound 
to assume that there may be a substantial 
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according to some other defined method. “ At the instance of the British commercial 

t ,,,, „ . . . .. ^ community the principle was generally agreed 

Defence.— Iho majority of the Committee that there should be no discrimination between 
reaffirm the conclusion readied in the Committee ; the rights of the British mercantile community, 
at the last Session tluit ” the assumption by ; firms and companies trading in India, and the 
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ponsible. for Defence,” being assisted by a 
“ Minister” of his own choice responsible, to him 
and not to the Legislature. 


The Committee accept and re-adirm the princi- 
Pie that equal rights and equal opportunities 
should lie afforded to those lawfully engaged in 


uJ^ , f t i e,rnft ! R«l at i on *. ^ my similar consi- j commerce and industry within the territory of 
derations to those governing the constitutional J the .Federation, 9 


treatment of Defence apply in the ease of the 
subject of External delations, and in general 
the views expressed bv members of the Com- 
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to earlier came from the head of a minority 
Government ; it did not necessarily pledge Its 
successors. The second declaration' came from 
the head of the National Government, and 


Financial Safeguards. — The majority of tie* 
Committee feel strongly that if Die attitude of 
caution with which they a pproached this ques- 
tion in January, 1981, was justified —as they are 
convinced tluit it was — the linaio ial crisis which 
has since overwhelmed both the United Kingdom 
and India in common with so many other 
countries has still further reinforced its necessity. 
They feet further that in the condition* of 
complete uncertainty and instability now so 
widely prevailing, it would serve no useful 
practical purpose here and now meticulously to 
examine or to attempt to decide upon the precise \ 
means to adopt to ensure and command 
confidence in the stability of the new order, 
and a safe transition to it from the old. 
The majority of the Committee therefore record 
it as their view that the conclusions reached i 


: therefore was stamped with authority. The 
‘important features of this speech are contained 
in the following para graphs. 

i ” My colleagues in Ills Majesty’s present f»ov- 
| eminent fully accept, t hat statement of January 
; last ns representing their own policy, in parti- 
jeular, they desire to re-alllrm tlieir belief in an 
j all-India Federation as offering the only hopeful 
solut ion of India’s constitutional problem. They 
! intend to pursue this plan unswervingly and to 
! do t heir utmost, to surmount the difficulties 
which now stand in the way of its realisation. 
In order to give this declaration the fullest 
authority, the statement which I am now making 
to you will be circulat ed to-day as a White Paper 
to Doth Mouses of Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment will ask Parliament to approve it this 


in the Committee’s Second Report. form an appro- WW K> 
priate basis for approach to the task of framing 

tlie constitutional definitions of the powers “ it is our intention to set up at once the 
and interplay in the sphere of finance of the Committees whoso appointment tlie Conference 
various elements which will compose the Federal has recommended : (a) to investigate and advise 
Authority which they envisage, and that it on the revision of the Franchise and Constituent- 
won Id be premature at this stage to attempt clcs ; (h) to put to the test, of detailed budgetary 
to elaborate the application of these conclusions, facts and figures Die recommendations of the 
While Diey arc prepared to explore more fully Federal Finance Sub-Committees ; and (r) to 
the suggestion of an Advisory Finance Council, explore more fully the specific financial problems 
they cannot on the basis of the discussion that arising in connection with certain individual 
has' taken place commit themselves to the view States. We intend that these Committees shall 
tliat such a Council would adequately secure be at work in India under the chairmanship of 
tlie effective maintenance of confidence in the distinguished public inen from this country as 
credit of India, which must be tlie essential test early in the New Year as possible”, 
of tlie measures necessary in Die sphere of 

finance. The White Paper was approved by Par- 

liament. — 'Hie committees referred to in this 
Commercial Discrimination. — On this sub- speech arrived in India early in the New Year, 
ject the Committee record a substantial measure and at once proceeded with their inquiries. The 
of agreement. They recall that in paragraph Consultative Committee working directly under 
22 of their Report at the last Conference it was the direction of His Excellency the Viceroy was 
stated that there was general agreement that in also constituted, and a record of its proceedings 
matters of trade and commerce the principle was published from time to time. 
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COMMITTEES IN INDIA. 


Franchise Committee — The following Com* 
mittees were appointed to continue In India 
the discussions of the Round Table Conference, 
and they started work in India in January, 
1032. Lord Lothian (Chairman), Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Haq, Sir 
Ernest Bennett, M.P., Mr. R. A, Butler, M.P., 
Lord Buffer in and Ava, Sir John Kerr, Mr. 
Ernest Miller, Major J. Milner, M.P., Diwan 
Bahadur Raittaswami Mudaliyar, Miss Mary 
Bickford, M.P., Sir Sundar Singh, Majithia, 
Mrs. Subbarayan, Mr. S. B. Tambe, and Sir 
Muhammad Yakub. 

Secretaries. — Mr. T. C. S. Jayaratnam, I.C.8.» 
and Mr. J. G. Laithwaite (India Office). Assis- 
tant Secretaries. — Mr. S. 1\ Thompson, I.O.8., 
and Mr. F. H. T. Ward. 

Federal Finance Committee. — Lord Eustace 
Percy, H.P., (Chairman), Colonel K. N. Haksar, 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Sir 
Louis Kershaw, Mr. H. Sliankar Rau, (Member 
and Secretary), and Mr. F. P. Robinson (H. M. 
Treasury). 

Assistant Secretary. — Mr. K. Anderson (India 
Office). 

State* Inquiry Committee. — Mr. J. C. C. 

Davidson, M.P. (Chairman), Sir Reginald Glancy, 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Lord Hastings, Major- 
General Sir Robert Hutchison, M.P., Mr. J. It. 
Martin, and Sir Charles Stuart- Williams. 

Secretaries. — Mr. K. S. FItze, I.O.S., and Mr. 
P. J. Patrick (India Offloe). 

Consultative Committee. — In his State- 
ment on December 1, 1931, the Prime Minister 
announced the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to keep the Conference in being through a 
“working committee'* of the delegates, to be 
nominated by himself, with which, through the 
Governor-General, His Majesty’s Government 
would keep in effective touch. It is the Inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government that this 
working committ j of the Conference should be 
brought into effective consultation on the 
recommendations of the three committees refer- 
red to above before final conclusions on their 
recommendations are adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government. Besides this it will, of course, 
participate in such constructive work, in pursu- 
ance of the general policy indicated in the Prime 
Minister's Statement, as can be undertaken 
independently. 

The Prime Minister nominated the following 
members of the Round-Table Conference to be 
members of thlB Consultative Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Governor- General 
as deputy for himself: — The Rajah of Sarila, 
Blr Manubhai Mehta, Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, 
Mr. M. R. Javakar, Rao Bahadur Y. T. Krish- 
nama Chari, Nawab Liaqat Hayat Khan, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswaml Aiyer, Mr. E. C. Benthal, 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavl, Mr. N. M. Joshl, Dr. B. 8. 
Moonje, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Captain Rajah Sher Muhammad Khan of Bomeli, 


Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, Rao Bahadur Srini- 
vasan, Sardar Saheb Ujjal Singh, and Mr. Zafrul. 
lah Khan. 

Secretaries. — Mr. A. Latifl, O.B.E., I.O.S. and 
Mr. B. Rama Rao, O.I.E., i.e.s. 

BURMA ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE. 

The Conference was held in London in 
December 1931, and January, 1932. 

Chairman. — Lord Peel. 

Conservatives. — Lord Winterton and Mr. J. 
S. Wardlaw Milne. 

Liberals. — Lord Mersey and Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Labour.— Mr. G. H. Hall and Major D. 
Graham Pole. 

Mr. J. A. Woodhead attended the Conference 
on behalf of the Government of India and Sir 
S. A. Smyth and Mr. T. Lister on behalf of the 
Government of Burma. 

Delegates from Burma. — U Ba Pe, U Maung 
Maung Olm Ghine, U Aung Thin (for separation), 
U ChitHlaing, U Soe Thein, U Su, (Tharrawaddy) 
TJ Pu, U Ni (various anti-separation parties), 
Sir Oscar de Glanvillc, Mr. R. B. Howison and 
the Hon. K. B. Harper (unofficial Europeans), 
Shwe Ba (Karen), Mr. N. M. Cowasji. Mr. S. N. 
Haji (Indians), Mr. C. H. Campagnac (Anglo- 
Indian), the Sawbwa of Hsipaw State and the 
Sawbwa of Yawngwe State (Shan States). 

Constitution of Burma. 

Cabinet Plans explained.' — The Prime 
Minister announced the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government on the question of constitutional 
reform in Burma at the final plenary sitting of 
the Burma Round-Table Conference in January. 
1932. 

The Main Points in his Statement were. — 

The Government’s intention, in the event of 
Burma electing to pursue her political develop- 
ment apart from India, was to place responsi- 
bility upon her Legislature for the administra- 
tion not only of the subjects which will fall 
within the range of Provincial Governments 
in India, but also subjects which will be adminis- 
tered in India by the Central authority. 

The Legislature to be bicameral — the Upper 
Houbc to consist partly of elected and partly 
of nominated members ; the Lower House to 
be directly elected. 

Adequate representation of minority com- 
munities and special interests like commerce. 

The Ministry to consist of about six, but not 
more than eight, Ministers appointed by the 
Governor and collectively responsible to the 
Legislature. 

Governor'* Power*. — In order that the 
stability of the Realm may be maintained, the 
Governor must have special powers, including: — 

Administering in responsibility to Parlia- 
ment the subjects of Defence and External 
affairs. 
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The administration of the Shan States and 
other “ excluded areas." 

Independence of the Legislature for the 
Supply required for the administration of 
reserved subjects, and to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation essential thereto. 

The direction of monetary policy, includ- 
ing exchange currency and coinage ; the por- 
tion of the rights and Interests of officers 
recruited by the Crown or the Secretary of 
State ; and 

A continuance of the present discretion on 
behalf of the Crown to refuse assent to legis- 
lative measures and to return Bills for 
reconsideration. 

It will be the endeavour of His Majesty’s 
Government " to ensure that these powers 
shall not prejudice the advance of Burma to 
full self-government." 

The administration of financial questions, 
including the power of taxation and raising 
revenue, fiscal policy and expenditure on sub- 
jects outside the sphere of the Governor’s per- 
sonal responsibility, to be entrusted to the 
Ministry. 


| The Constitution must contain provision 
ensuring equal rights and opportunities for 
j any British subject ordinarily resident or carry- 
I ing on trade or business in Burma. 

Separation. — The Burmese people to decide 
j at the General Election (due to beheld in Novem- 
ber next) whether or not they are in favour of 
j separation from India. 

In this connexion the Prime Minister made 
| the significant statement that if an Indian 
Federation is established it cannot be on the 
| basis that members can leave it as and when 
they please. He supplemented the " clear 
picture of a general constitutional scheme" 
no had read by pointing out that necessarily 
in such a statement reservations have to be 
j specified and thus present a formidable appear- 
; since. Tho powers tliat remained without any 
reference being r .ade to them were very great. 
In addition to *ne subjects of which Ministers 
would liave charge in common with Ministers in 
Indian Provinces, they would have such vastly 
important Central subjects as civil and criminal 
law, posts and telegraphs, communications. 
Custom*’, and ineometax. Of 40 " Central 
subjects” in the scliedulo of the Government 
of India Act only half a dozen were proposed to 
j be excluded from tho purview of tho Burma 
! Ministry and Legislature. 


The Indian Legislature. 


The Indian Legislature with itB Assembly, 
the fourth of Its line, newly returned by the 
constituencies, was three times summoned 
during 1931, the first meeting being the ordinary 
Delhi cold- weather one, the second the normal 
autumn meeting, in Simla, and the third a 
special session called in Delhi in November to 
ass measures which had been outlined in 
eptember to meet the emergency financial 
situation brought about in India by the collapse 
of the markets tliroughout the world. 

The first meeting of the Delhi winter session 
of theAssembly was on 14th January and pending 
the election of President Mr. Shanmukliam 
Chetty was nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor-General to take the chair. The 
presidential election on 17th January resulted 
in the elevation of Sir Ebrahim Rahim tulla 
to the chair, after a spirited contest in which 
several candidates participated. 

H. E. the Viceroy (Lord Irwin) addressed 
the Assembly on the afternoon of 17th January. 
"India, like the rest of the world (he said) 
has suffered seriously from an almost universal 
trade depression and in the nature of things 
has felt tne full weight of the collapse in world 
prices of agricultural products. The troubles 


I arising from this state of affairs, as I recently 
had cause to point out, are being seriously 
I aggravated by the disturbances resulting from 
J the civil disobedience movement. I do not 
wish to dwell at length on this aspect of that 
movement to-day, nor indeed is It profitable 
to indulge in recrirni nations about the past." 
But, said the Viceroy, " a political movement 
must be Judged and dealt with not according 
to the professions of those who initiate it or 
carry it into effect but In the light of practical 
results." His Excellency referred to the deter- 
mined efforts of Congress to establish a parallel 
government and especially to the pernicious 
and cruel effort to persuade people not to 
pay agricultural rents und land revenue. He 
referred to the Ordinances as means which he 
had taken to combat these Insidious and dan- 
gerous attempts to cripple the administration 
and to save the small agriculturists " from the 
effects of a propaganda by people who have 
little to lose but are callously ready to involve 
the small landholder in the risks of legal pro- 
cesses and even forfeiture of his land." The 
Viceroy also referred to the Bill to be placed 
before the Legislature to increase Government’s 
power of control over the Press — a Bill the 
Legislature later passed. 
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A formal motion for papers on the Round 
Table Conference produced in the Assembly an 
interesting debate. There was also a debate 
on a non-official resolution deploring the Govern- 
ment's “ policy of repression,” but eventually, 
on the motion of Sir Harl Singh Gour, as leader 
of the Nationalist party, the debate was adjourn- 
ed sine die. 

The House adjourned on 9tn February as a 
mark of respect, to the memory of Pundit Motilal 
Nehru whose death was announced that day. 

The outstanding feature of the session was 
the Assembly’s treatment of the annual Finance 
Bill. The Budget gravely reflected the 
economic depression and, to make ends meet, the 
Finance Bill proposed heavy new taxation in 
particular substantial surcharges on Customs 
and Income-Tax and an increase in the Customs 
duty on silver. The non-official party members 
specially demanded enormous retrenchment, 
as the way to balance the budget, rather t.lian 
new taxation. At first, tho party leaders 
opposed the Finance Member’s suggestion of 
a Retrenchment Committee. They and their 
followers finally agreed to the proposal, but the 
Finance Bill was rejected by the House 
and had to be enacted by certification. The 
Council of State approved the Bill. 

The Simla session was startled by tho departure 
of sterling from its association with gold. 
Directly this luippened, Government protected 
themselves by Ordinance from a rush oil their 
reserves and proceeded to take a few days to 
deliberate on what their policy should be. 
But meanwhile His Majesty’s Government 
announced in London that the rupee would 
henceforth be linked with sterling. This led 
to much protesting by the non-official Indian 
benches in the Assembly against dictation from 
Whitehall. There was much disappointment 
among those who had long been striving to 
secure depreciation of the rupee. Government 
were pressed to prohibit the export of gold. 

The Finance Member laid before the Assembly 
an exhaustive financial statement, reviewing 
the outlook in India under pressure of the world 
depression. He showed that on the existing 
basis of taxation and despite earnest retrench- 
ment measures, there were likely to be deficits 
in the current year of I9£ crores and 1932-33 
of a similar amount. He therefore propounded 


an 18-month Budget and Finance Bill, provid . 
ing for further heavy increases in taxation. 
He unfolded a rigorous plan of retrenchment in all 
departments and including an all-round cut in 
official salaries, from the Viceroy down to a very 
low level of pay. His proposed new taxation 
comprised for the current year new and increased 
Customs duties calculated to yield Its. 154 laklis, 
surcharges on existing taxes to bring in Rs. 331 
lakhs, a surcharge of Rs. 21 lakhs on the Salt 
duty and an increase of Jncome-Tax calculated 
to raise a new Rs. 205 laklis. The total new 
taxation proposed for the current year was 
thus calculated to produce an additional Rs. 711 
lakhs and it was also proposed to raise postal 
and telegraph charges to make them produce 
another Rs. 37 lakhs. The new taxes were 
proposed to run for 18 months and the extra 
yield from them in 1932-33 was calculated to be 
Its. 14,10 lakhs. 

No attempt was made to carry the Bill straight 
through into law. Having been introduced, 
it was left for a special session, to be called in 
Delhi in November. 

His Excellency the new Viceroy, the Earl 
of Willingdon, on 14th September addressed a 
joint sitting of both Houses of his Legislature. 
This was before the introduction of the new 
financial programme. His Excellency referred 
to it and exhorted all members of the public 
to brace themselves to bear the new burdens 
which it must impose. His Excellency only 
briefly touched on the general political situation 
and spoke with warm satisfaction of the out- 
look for the Round Table Conference. 

The Assembly met in Delhi on 4th November 
and immediately opened discussion of the new 
Finance Bill. The new taxation proposals 
were severely criticised by all sections of non- 
official members, it was, in the main, said 
that they were ill chosen because they piled 
up enormous new taxation on an already 
overloaded narrow basis, that they would 
not yield tho revenue expected from them but 
would greatly damage trade. The debates were 
conducted on a high level, but in the end the 
Assembly refused to pass the Bill and it, like its 
next preceding forerunner, had to bo enacted 
by His Excellency the Viceroy by his power 
of certification and with the assistance of the 
Council of State. 
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It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Kajputs, Bormans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 


putana and in Bihar and represented In its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form Is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the ludo Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. 'ihe 
distinctive featuro of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to Its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan Is to be found iu the proportions 
of the nose. 


The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry llisley (Caste, Tribe and llace, 
Indian Census Keport, 1001 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume 1, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese w r ere included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represertei by the 
Baioch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan anil 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
iu which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Kaj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the liajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long ; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, ard the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dra vidian or Hindustani, 
found In the United Provinces, in parts ol Baj- 


The Mongolo-Dravidian. or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and OriBsa, comprising the 
Bengnl Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
meilans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood In the higher groups. 

I he head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their reniaraable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment.. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat ; eyelids often oblique* 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Centra) Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
! of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur, 
j Probably the original type of the population 
! India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical ei ecimens the stuture 
is short or below mean; the oomplexion very 
dark, approaching black ; in ir plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to run ; eyes dark ; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the lace appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occu piet the oldest geological formation in 
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India, the medley of forost- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dra vidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravaliis, and on 
the other to the Rajraahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dra vidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Bangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 


his nose. In the upper strata of the vaBt soda 1 
deposit which is here treated as Dravldian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be Bhown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day's journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans* 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India — If 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
wbUst towns with populations above 50,000, 
increased by over 10 per cent, in the decade, 
the increase was considerably less in those 


between 5,000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the Influence of commer- 
cial and industrial development. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of placeB. 


Total Population . . 
Urban Territory 
Towns having — 

I. 100,000 and over 
IT. 50,000 to 100,000 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 

VI. Under 5,000 
Rural Territory 


1921. 


1921 


Places. | 

Population. 

Per cent. 

687,935 

316,017,751 

1000 

2,313 

32,418,776 

10*2 

35 

8,211,704 

2-6 

54 

3,517.749 

11 

199 

6,925,675 

1*8 

450 

6,209,583 

2 0 

885 

6,223,011 

2-0 

690 

2,331,054 

•7 

685,622 

283,598,975 

89*8 


Migration.— Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 603,526 were enumerated as bom in 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is approximately 1*7 mil- 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two millions. Of 
the total immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese,' 
representing 80 and 15 per cent, respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 1$ million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras 1th of a million, Raj pu tans 
3 . 5 th of a million and Hyderabad l-6th of a 
million. The number of persons resident in 


India who were bom outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and of these 274,000 were bora 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. # 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The number of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 125,000. Of 
these the majority were probably in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns 
the number of Indians in the colonies, irres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,652,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
The colonies which attract an appreciable 
number of emigrants are shown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remainder no 
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Jet):- than 841,000 or 80 per cent, were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal. The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, coifee and other 
plantations. Under the Defence of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped in 
March 1917, but there had been a considerable 
outflow of labourers to the colonies in the pre- 
vious years and more than 2*4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the deeude. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 


| destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle* 
| ments. There is very little emigration from the 
(ports of Bombay and Karachi. Altogether 
< about two million labourers returned to India 
i from the colonies during the decade. 

| Indian emigrants to certain Colonies . 

| In thousands. 

i Ceylon . . . . . . . . 461 

Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 

! Natal 47 

! Trinidad 37 

( Fiji 33 

1 Mauritius 17 

Kenya .. 17 


RELIGIONS. 

The subject of religion is severely contro- tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one la 
versial in India, where often it iB coloured by equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
politics and racialism. Ab the Year Book and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences probably a Pars! and just as possibly either a 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs, 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 are The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow are set out in the following table : — 
the religion of their tribes, one Is a Chris- 

~ Actual | Proportion”] Variation 
number per per oent, 

in 1921. 10,000 of (Increase + 

(000's population in Decrease — ). 
omitted.) I 1 921. I 1911-1921 . 


Indo. Aryan . 1 

232,723 

7,362 

+ *1 

Hindu 

216,735 

6,856 

— *4 

Brahman ic 

216,261 

6,841 

— 5 

Ary a 

468 

15 

-f 92' 1 

Brahmo .. . . 

6 

•2 

+ 16*1 

Sikh 1 

3,239 

103 

+ 7-4 

Jain 

1,178 

37 

— 6*6 

Buddhist 

1,571 

102 

366 

+ 7*9 

Iranian LZoroastrian (Farsi)] 

3 

+ 1*7 

Semitic 

73,511 

2,325 

+ 4*2 

Musalman 

68,735 

2,174 

+ 6*1 

Christian 

4,754 

150 

+22*6 

Jew 

22 

*6 

+ 3*8 

Primitive (Tribal) 

9,775 

309 

— 5*1 

Miscellaneous (Minor Religions and religions not returned) 

18 

1 

—61-6 


Beligion. 


The Hindus largely predominate in the centre under this head. More than three-fifths of 
and south of India, ana in the Madras Presidency the total number of Christians reside in South 
they are no less than 89 per cent, of the popula- India including the Hyderabad State. The 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, remainder are scattered over the continent, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the the larger numbers being returned In the Punjab, 
Central India tracts, Baiputana and Bombay, the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West Burma, Bomba} and Assam. The Parsis and 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
and are considerably in excess In the Punjab sidency. 

and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about Christians. — The Christian community now 
28 per cent, of the population of Assam, 14 per numbers just 4f millions of persons in India 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, or 1} per cent, of the population. Fifty-nine 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
confined to Burma where they are 85 per cent. Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized munlty can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Bajputana, the population of the British districts of Madras 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States, and as large a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Those who were classed as following Tribal Cochin and 29 per cent, in Travancore, where the 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, increase during the decade was about 30 per 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
Burma, Madras, Bajputana, Central India and over the larger Provinces and States of India, the 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
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300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- 
ands. Divided racially Europeans (and allied 


races) number 170 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4} millions 
so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS. 



Total. 

Sect. 

1921. 

1911. 

INDIA. 

4,753.174 

3,873,958 

Abyssinian 

Anglican Communion 

1 

533,180 

492,762 

Armenian 

Baptist 

1 467 
444,479 

1,200 

337,226 

Congregationalist * 

Greek 

123,016 

237 

135,265 

594 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

240,816 

208,135 

218,600 

171,844 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

Presbyterian 

26,852 

264,838 

12,469 

181,130 

Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not specified) 

Quaker 

73,909 

1,036 

32,180 

12,406 

Roman Catholic 

Salvationist 

1,823,079 

88,922 

1,490,863 

62,407 

South India United Church 

Syrian, Chaldaean 

65,747 

1,926 

13,780 

Syrian, Jacobite •• 

Syrian, Nestorian .. .. * 

252,989 

97 

225,190 

SjTian, Reformed 

Syrian, Romo-Syrian 

112,017 

423,968 

75,840 

413,142 

Syrian, Unspecified .. .. » . 

Sect not returned 

559 

75,904 

344 

17,954 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 361,450,689, viz., British Terri- 
tory 270,612,162 and Indian States 80,838,527 
giving an increase of 23,608,869 in British 
Territory and 8,899,340 In Indian States. These 
figures are provisional, but the experience of 
previous Censuses shows that tho difference 
between tho population according to the provi- 
sional totals and that as finally ascertained does 
not amount to more than about 1 in 2,500 persons 
and the figures are therefore sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes and can be adopted by 
Local Governments for administrative purposes 
and for calculation of proportions and percentages 
based on population. , 


The proportional variations at each ofrtlie 
last two Censuses are given below : — 


— 

1901 

to 

1911. 1 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1921 

to 

1931. 

India . . 

4 7.1 

+ 1.2 

+10.2 

Provinces 

4-5.5 

+ 1.3 

+ 9.55 

States . . 

412.9 

+ 1.0 

+ 12.3 


These ratios differ slightly from those in the 
| statements appended, as allowance has been 
made in the former for the inclusion of new 
areas. The areas now dealt with for the first 
time have an estimated population of 18,827 
persons. 
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160,218 
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122,609 

82,671 

94,712 

93,091 

404,187 

141,735 

237,496 

120,207 
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155,160 

105,855 

51,338 

43,313 

115,201 

99,883 
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75,853 

274,587 

158,985 

68,119 

75,971 

159,458 

143,872 

114,551 

127,736 

104,162 

79,389 

80,073 

61,346 

62,738 

73,450 

199,898 

94,841 

161,059 

77,933 
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Total. 

Cl 

121,866 

429.747 

264,840 

119.457 

119,284 

274,659 

243,755 

205,315 

229,764 

183,914 

144,031 

136,709 

110,562 

112,862 

127,327 

377,006 

173,649 

306,365 

144,179 

TOWN. 

H | 

N.-W. PROVINCE. 

Peshawar 

Punjab. 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 

United Provinces of Agra 

AND OUDH. 

Lucknow 

Cawnpore 

Benares 

Agra 

Allahabad 

Bareilly 

Meerut 

Moradabad 

Baroda. 

Baroda 

Central India Agency. 
Indore 

Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Srinagar 

Mysore. 

Bangalore (including Civil and 
Military Station). 

Rajputana Agency. 
Jaipur 
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AGE AND SEX, 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 


j 

Age-group. 

I 1921. | 

j 1911. 

Male. j 

Female. 

Male. 

jFemale. 

0—5 

1,202 

1,316 

1,327 

1,433 

5—10 

1,471 

1,494 

1,383 

1,383 

10—15 

1,245 

1,081 

1,165 

997 

15—20 

842 

815 

848 

826 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

865 

885 

896 

909 

30—35 

825 

833 

829 

835 

35—40 

630 

565 

622 

556 

40—45 

621 

621 

634 

631 

45—53 

392 

346 

380 

338 

50—55 

434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 j 

185 

168 

177 

104 

60—65 

266 

298 

257 

305 

65—70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 <fc over 

160 

180 

145 

175 

Mean age 

24*8 

24*7 

247 

24-7 


In the whole of British India the infant death- 
rate amounts to about one-flfth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-flfth of 
the children die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important factor. Thus 
they are specially high in tie United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras which has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Special causes contribute to the high morta 
llty of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitatlon and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phy- 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods of '*,id /ifery 
seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent, of 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent, in the first 
month. If the child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it Is exposed to the dangers 
of ieath in the early months of life from diar- 
rhoea or dysentery. 

Infant mortality in Cities. 


Bombay 


.. 

.. 556 

Calcutta 


.. 

.. 386 

Rangoon 



.. 303 

Madras 



.. 282 

Karachi 


.. 

.. 249 

Delhi 


.. 

.. 233 


Sex Ratio* — In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand maleB. These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline In the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and ( b ) the heavy 
mortality from plague and Influenza which has 
selected adversely to femaleB. 

Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar- 
ried and (2) It is impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of tire Himalayas and In parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

Number of married, females per 
1,000 males. 


India 1,008 

Assam 976 

Bengal 966 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 1,034 

Bombay 987 

Burma 924 

C.P. and Berar .. .. 1,024 

Madras 1,061 

Punjab 1,021 

United Provinces .. .. 1,013 


Widows.— The proportion of widowers in 
the Topulatlons, viz., 6*4 per cent., does not 
differ widely from the figure for European 
countries, but the number of widows Ic strikingly 
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Social and Economic Conditions. 


large. The large number of Indian widows is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows. The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


is held to be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitions of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice, 


Proportion of uridoios in the population per 1,000. 


Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

All ages 


175*0 

73*2 

20—25 

71*5 

1*5 

0—5 


*7 

.. 

25—35 

146*9 

13*1 

5—10 


4*5 


35 — 45 

325*2 

50*5 

10—15 


16*8 

.. 

45—65 

619*4 

193*3 

15—20 


41*4 


65 and over . . 

834*0 

565*9 


Early Marriage.— The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried. The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy. — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22*6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
population. Of males 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are literate, the corres- 
ponding proportion in the case of females being 

The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are 
in a minority, as in the Central Provinces , United 
Provinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the Inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
are on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
tribes. 

English. — In the whole of India 2*5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can read and write English. 

One in thirty males in Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in English* 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 per cent. Of the States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the proportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are 1 iterate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
Is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of the higher castes 
nave a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this# ac- 
complishment. Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent, and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has bean made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages. — In the whols Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, dia 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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Language. 

Num 

speakers 

omitt 

1921. 

ber of 
n (000’s 
ed). 

1911. 

Percent- 
age of In- 
crease or 
decrease. 

Western Hindi 


96,714 

06,041 

+ 1 

Bengali 


49,294 

48,368 

+ 2 

Telugu 


25,601 

23,543 

4- 2 

Marathi 


18,798 

19,807 

— 6 

Tamil 


18,780 

18,128 

+ 4 

Panjabi 


16,234 

15,877 

+ 2 

Rajasthani 


12,681 

14,068 

—10 

Kanarese 


10,374 

10,526 

— 1 

Orlya 


10,148 

10,162 

— •2 

Gujarati 


9,552 

k 9,238 

+ 3 

Burmese 


8,423 

7,894 

+ 7 

Malayalam 


7,498 

I 6,792 

+10 

Lahnda or Western Panjabi 


5,652 

4,779 

+ 18 


The necessity of a common medium of con* central India. In their pure forms these four 
venation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
to bl-Iingualism and the consequent displace- this is not the popular view. There is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element In the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speakers, wit.h- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any groat conscious change In their Bpcech 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
lingua franca for India. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities —These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, main heads — insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of intinnitv at each of the last five censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and oover a very large area of northern and tion : — 



Number afflicted with ratio per 

HUNDRED THOUSAND 



OF THE POPULATION 



Infirmity. 






I 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. j 

1891. 1 

1881. 





1 

... — 

Insane • . 

88,305 

28 

81,006 

26 

66,205 

23 

74,279 

27 

81,132 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

189,644 

60 

199,891 

64 

153,168 

52 

196,861 

76 

197,215 

86 

Blind 

479,637 

443,653 

3*4,104 

458,868 

526,748 

152 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

102,513 

32 

109,094 

35 

97,340 

33 

126,244 

46 

131,968 

57 

: 

TOTAL . . 

860,099 

272 

833,644 

267 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

937,063 

407 


Occupations , 
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There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In tbe decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 


considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267. The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be duo to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly 
unexpected. 


OCCUPATIONS, 


Tndia is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent, of the population of 
the Empire. If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunately 
large number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassiflable occupations are probably 
labourers closely connected with the occupations 
of the land, industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple implements of work. 
Organized industries occupy only 1 percent, 
of the people. In trade and transport, on 
which less than 6 per cent, and 2 per cent., 
respectively, depend a not inconsiderable number 
are connected vith the disposal of the various 
kinds of agricultural products. The administra- 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,825,479 persons, or 1J per cent, of the popu- 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, miscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations. Though the extent to which 
agriculture predominates in individual provinces 
varies, there is no region in which it does 
not in some form easily tako the first place. 
In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supported by the land than any other 
tract of India. Of industrial workers the lai gest 


proportions in the local population are in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
these three provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
industrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number of persons, are mostly 01 
the cottage industry type. In Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities. In the 
category of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti- 
cular form of labour is unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks. 

Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal. An increase under transport by rail 
is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but the army has risen 
while the police has fallen heavily. Law and me- 
dicine have gained at the expense of religion, and 
though instruction has spread letters have fallen. 
Rentiers are fewer and domestic servants as 
many. Beggars and vagrants, the raw material 
of crime and disease, have decreased but crimi- 
nals, the finished article, have risen in numbers. 
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Indians Overseas. 


Numbers. — The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is an follows 


Name of country. 

Indian population. 

Date of Information. 

liritish Empire. 





1. Ceylon 

, . 


8,00,000 

1930 Agents Report. 

2. British Malaya* . . 



6,27,720 

1931 

3. Ilong Kong 



2,555 . . 

1911 

4. Mauritius 



2,79,143 

1930 Proto ct or of Im - 




migrants Report. 

5. Seychelles 

. . 


332 

1911 

6. Gibraltar .. 

. . 


50 (approximately) 

1920 

7. Nigeria .. 



100 

1920 

8. Kenya 



26,759 

1926 

9. Uganda .. 



11,613 

1926 Blue Book. 

10. Nyasaland 



805 

1 920 

11. Zanzibar . . 



12,841 

1921 

12. Tanganyika Territory 



18,000 

1928 & 1929 Reports. 

13. Jamaica . . 



1 7,599 

1930 Report or the 




Protector of Immi- 
grants. 


14. Trinidad .. 



1,33.277 

1 5 30 do. 

15. British Guiana .. 



1,30,075 

1130 do. 

16 . Fiji Islands 



75,117 

1 930 do. 

17. Basutoland 



J 79 

1911 

18. Swaziland 



7 

1911 

19. Northern Rhodesia 



56 (Asiatics) 

1921 

20. Southern Rhodesia 



1,250 ( ) 

1921 

21. Canada .. 



1,200 

1 920 

22. Australia- 





Western Australia 


300 

1 


Southern Australia 


200 

1 


Victoria 


400 

| V 2,000 (approximately) 

1922 

New South Wales 


700 

I 


Queensland . . 


300 

1 

J 


Tasmania 

• • 

100 


23. New Zealand 



j 1 , 1 64 

193! Official Year 




Book. 

24. Natal 



1,12,979 

1 930 Protector of I m- 




migrants Report. 

25. Transvaal 



15,74 7 

M*ti8tl<-a o * 

i o ou ^ Immigration 

26. Cape Colony 

. . 


6,655 

27. Orange Free State 

28. Newfoundland .. 

.. 


127 

( Detriment. 

Foreign Countries. 




1910 

29. United States of America 

. . 

3,175 (Asiatics) 

30. Madagascar 

. , 


5,272 (Indians) 

1917 

31. Reunion .. 


. . 

2,194 

L921 

32. Dutch East Indies 



832,667 (Orientals, cldelly 





Chinese <fc A mbs) 

(say 50,000 Indians.) 


33. Surinam . . 



34,957 

192 t 

34. Mozambique 



1,100 (Asiatics and half* 

Not known. 



castes) 

35. Persia 

, , 


3,827 

1922 

Total of Indians in Foreign 



Countri* f 

. , 

.. 

100,525 


Total of Indians in British 



Empire . . 

. . 


23,07,350 


Grand Total of Indians 

l 


Overseas 

•• 


2 4,07,875 

I 


• Including Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfedcrated .Malay states. 
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Indians Overseas. 


Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi- 
gration Is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and oocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred In 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing tile well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration wa« 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1800 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, slnoe it elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in Im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the Injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian Immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation. — In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonics and two amending Act? 
to Act XIII of 1804 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration In 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, In the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitr ent actually worked, 
the respects In which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally In 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigratior to any of the countries 
in the list on the giCund of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no Importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
caused soon after the passing of the Aot, the 
demand tor fresh labour having died out 
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Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour Jaws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chlmanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for Tndia 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ” was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted ” to depart from India. 

References. — The following Is a list 
of the most Important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years : — 

1. Report of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 

2. Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr, Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 

5. Dr. Comin's report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comin's report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie's report on Emi- 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie's report on the condi. 
tion of Indian immigrants in Mauritius, 1895 

9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson's Commission's Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies ana Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, 
South Africa, 1914. 


12. Messrs. McNeill and Chlmanlal's report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants In the 
four British Colonies : Trinidad. British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

18. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatlo Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Report by Right Hon. V. S. Shastrl 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

17. Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1926. 

19. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Report by the Right Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., regarding his Mission to 
East Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the years 1928, 
1929 and 1930. 

22. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

23. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India In South Africa for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 193i). 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions havo recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
rake keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and eoonomio equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 

(а) Control of emigration. 

(б) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rafcely. 

Control of Emigration. — So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows: — 

" 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor- General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 

"(2) No Notification shall be made under 
3 ub- 8 ection (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
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or addition, or with modifications and additions with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to l 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
approval being given, the notification may be terms were more onerous than in the case of 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
proved.*’ lapsed. 

Under this law emigration has been legalised Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 

(1) The emigrant shall— on the terms and conditions given below, but the 

(a) have been recruited by a person licensed date from which emigration is to commence has 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer no ^ 3^ been fixed : — 

(hereinafter called the Emigration Commissiono?) \ Emigration to British Guiana. —Emigra- i 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, tiion t<0 i ir iti R h Guiana for the purpose of | 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigrate n unskilled work shall be lawful with effect | 

Commissioner for an assisted passage and *.»ve from such date as the Governor-General it 
been accepted bv him. Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
British India, have entered into a contract of India on the following terms and condition 
service fora period exceeding one month. .which shall thereupon become operative*— 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this (l) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
Notification, or within such further period us poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
the Governor- General in Council may bynoti- lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
fleation appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall ber of persons included In the said 500 families 
have enacted that any contract of service for a shall not exceed 1.500. 

period exceeding one month entered into by I (2) The emigrants shall either have been 
an emigrant shall be void. , I recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
and managed by such agency as may appear by him. 

suitable to the Colonial Government. ) (g) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 

(5) The Government of Ceylon rfiall at any subsistence during transport shall be recover - 
time when so desired by the Govern or- General able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an connection shall he borne by the Government of 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. i British Guiana or met from funds at their dis- 

(0) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 1 posal. 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- | (4) The Government of British Guiana shall 

grate at the cost of the common fund referred at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
return to his home is desirable either on the j Act. 

ground of the state of his health or on the ground I ( 6) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 1 under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
un justly treated by his employer, or for any eminent of British Guiana shall at the request 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of of the Governor- General In Council appoint a 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs person to perform temporarily the duties of 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the the Agent. 

Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ I (9) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Association. ‘ ! Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform to supervise their employment. The Agent 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 

(ff). be a member of such Commission. 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this (7) The Government of British Guiana shall 

Notification, or within such further period offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
as the Governor-General in Council mav by a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva* 
shall have enacted that no payment made in tion on the terms hereinafter set out In a locality 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable which shall he healthy and shall have an adequ 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall he ate supply of good drinking water. All expen* 
recoverable. ses in connection with the preparation of the 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
such periodical reports and returns as may be British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
required from time to time by the Government from an emigrant. 

of India in respect of the welfare of persons The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
Notification. exceeding the lowest rate paid In the locality. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the After an emigrant has been In occupation of 
case of Malaya. Emigration v as also per- a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
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either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in ttie fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival In British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) Tf any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana bn payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of tho cost of 
his passage from his residence In India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival In British 
Guiana on payment to tho Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in Tndla to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
Datriate at its own expense and without anv pay- 
ment by oron behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall l>e established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 26 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over tho 
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cost of such passage aud clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification becomo or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
Incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
niay be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to tile Colony In accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire — G 11 the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions: — 

“(I) It. is an inherent function of t.he Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth Including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of tho 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citzens domiciled In any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for t he purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should he allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall he admitted for each 
such Indian; and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall he certified by tho Government 
of India as being the. lawful wifn or child of 
such Indian 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on Immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, ;ui opted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to ".heck Indian 
immigration, the (injections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic, 
Australia prohibits the entry of auy person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the ont»y of any person 
who has not received in adviir. a permit 
from the Dominion Governrn nt which Is re- 
fused to any person rogarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. s-Mph Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any ocr-on de "in d by the 
Minister of the Interior » economic grounds 
or on account of lib standard or habits of life 
to be u ns ulted to Mie requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he Is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State Imposo 
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no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of Immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A hill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis 
tracion of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile/* With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Bights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy oomplete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, &b an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts ci the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the Interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 

** The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position 

The Bight Hon*bIe Srinivasa Sastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them In 
giving effect to this resolution. Hie main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
At the time of Mr. Sastrl’s visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise. In Canada, Indians resident in 


British Columbia were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful In securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr. Sastri failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows : — 

” Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality Implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be Implemented.” 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts ; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee In March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman, 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, and Mr. 

K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, o.l.E., i.c.8„ 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early In April 1 924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of Important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji awl 
In the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of Interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty's Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas in the Hr, use of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
In Fiji was announced on January 12th, 1927. 
when the Government of India published th£ 
more Important papers relating to the negotia 
tions which had been going on with the Colonia 
Office for some time. 

Summary of present Position.— -Ontsld* 

Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the positior 
stands as follows : — . 

(1) South Africa. — The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistant 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set 
tied by the compromise embodied in the Indian 
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Belief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement Is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(I) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 80th, 1914 : " With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, t-lie desire 
of the Government to see that they arc adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 

(iO Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 : 

“ By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the townsldp in which he was living and 
trading, no matter liow often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township." 

This has been officially interpreted to mean 
"that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or uot, 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows : — . 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of J908) and 
Act No. 37 of 191.9 should not bo repealed. 

(2) Tli ere should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics : but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
he introduced under which municipalities 
should have right, subject to certain condi- 
tions : — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics ; 

( b ) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted. 

(G) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquiro 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should bo confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform " License Law ” applicable 
«-o all the Provinces of the. Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is im practicable, 
the law relating to the ls,-ue of Trade License* 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated In a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
foot being liquor linens* s) shnJJ be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

( b ) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
a ny license shall be recorded, together with any 
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evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
I tlon. 

( d ) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
: license on the ground that tho applicant is not 
a tit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
he a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
i appointed by the Administrator. 

(<?) That municipal bodies shall have the 
\ right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
! other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation In the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should he taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those law’s. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should he placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 

, Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
; all applications for trade licenses, and trnnsac- 
ttons in connection with the purchase of land 
■ and proj>erty made by Asiatics throughout the 
I Union, should he sent, to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
I 8 of Art, ”2 of 1913 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
; touch with tho various sections of the Indian 
i comrminiiy, see that the laws are applied In a 
. just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
; or grievances uml generally safeguard their 
; interests. 

From the above It will bo observod that the 
; Commission recommonded tho retention of a law 
prohibiting tho ownership of land by Asiatics 
; in the Transvaal, and another of ltB rocommen- 
| dations, threatened the right which Indians 
; had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land In the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, hut It was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only In tho 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment, in the matter of trading 
licences, sjieeially in tho Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and seviro 
restrictions exist on inter- provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal the> are not allowed to acquire 
1 immovable projwruy outside locations and on 
! the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold I.»w. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially In Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti- Asiatic legislation of 
major Importance are: 
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(а) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(б) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa. — 

A bill for the segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly In March 1924, which though 
not specifically directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the compulsory segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion waH deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result, in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if It, became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
have succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the hill lias lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance tho Union Government withheld its 
approval. In 1923, the Union Government 
Itself Introduced a measure entitled “The Class 
Areas Bill,” containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 

deeply exercised over the prospects of 

this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 

apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 

the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the NataJ 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No. 

3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franchise in future. Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 


occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assemble 
by eighty-three votes to sixty -seven. In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no i 
present intention on the part of the Union j 
Government of extending regulations beyono j 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment * 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the ! 
Supreme Court, in the case Rex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India were j 
assured that should any such extension I 
of the scope of these regulations be contem. j 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity j 
will be given to all the parties in the Union i 
interested in the matter to make representa- ! 
tions. 1 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
BUI, was Introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as oi 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows : — 

G. F. Paddison, Esq., c.s.i., I.O.S., Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon’ble Syed Raza All, M.0.8. — Member > 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., o.i.k.— 
Member . 

G. 8. Bajpai, Esq., O.B.E., I.O.S.-— S<?- 

cretary. 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa. This 
deputation was followed by a return visit t> 
India of a Parliamentary deputation from the 
Union Government of which the foUowing were 
members : — 

The Hon’blc F. W. Beyers, Minsiter of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, K.C., c.m.g. 
Messrs. A. C. Fordom, J. S. Marwick, G. Reyburn, 

O. S. Vermooten, W. H. Rood, and J. R. Hart- 
Bhorne. As a result of the investigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
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of the Union arranged for a meeting in the Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 

The Indian delegation whose members were : 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir G. S. 
Paddison, the Kt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. 
G. L. Corbett and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, assembled 
in Conference with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Cape Town on the 17th December 1926. At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and in a spirit 
of determination to find a satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties. At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unhesitatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments, as a basis of agreement : — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re- 

cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maintenance of Western 
Standard of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognize that 

Indians domiciled in the Union, who 
arc prepared to conform to Western 
Standards of life, should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who may 

desire to avail themselves of it. the 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
standards are not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after three years’ 
continuous absence from the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile, which 
will be of general application. Emi- 
grants under the assisted Emigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years, will l>e 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise their 

obligation to look after such emigrants 
on their arrival in India. 

(5) The admission into the Union of the 

wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union 
will bo regulated by paragraph 3 of 
Resolution XXI of the imperial 
Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties 

with which the Union has been con- 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happily 
been reached between the t wo Govern- ! 
ments and in order that the agreement 
may come into operation under the j 
most favourable auspices and have | 
a fair trial, the Government of the i 
Union of South Africa have decided 
not to proceed further with Areas i 
Reservation, Immigration and llegis- j 
tration (Further Provision) Bill. : 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to j 

watch the working of the agreement i 
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j now reached and to exchange views 

i from time to time as to any changes 

that experience may suggest. 

(8) The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government 
! of India to appoint an Agent in the 

j Union in order to secure continuous 

ami effective co-operation between the 
I two Governments. 

( In India, the settlement was on the whole 
! well-received. Tn South Africa the more res- 
: ponsible newspapers, both English and Dutch, 
e.g., the ’* (’ape Times ” and “ Die Burger,” 

! paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
i the statesmanship which they had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them. The majority of people in both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit., of which it i* the outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to both parties. 

The friendly relations which were happily 
established between the Government of India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
j a result of the agreement not only continue 
i but have grown in warmth and sincerity. 

| The Government of India sent out as thoir 
first Agent in South Africa the Right Hon’ble 
1 Srinivasa Sastri. l\C., who was a member of 
; the Government of India’s Delegation to the 
j (’ape Town Conference. His appointment 
| was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
i by the Union Government being Indicated by 
; their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
! appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
i Indians illegally present In the Union. On 
; their part the Union Government after the 
i ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov* 

| ermnents. lost no time tn introducing legis- 
lation to give effect, to thoir undertakings under 
I it, so that when Mr. Sastri arrived in South 
j Africa in June 1927 ail that remained to he done 
| was to take action under Fart III of the Agree- 
i merit relating to the measures required for the 
: upllftment of the Indian community, 
i Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
! Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
I population of the Union is resident, and the 
j Union Government, were not slow in moving 
! the Provincial Administration to appoint 
| a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province ami to devise 
, the means necessary for its improvement. Co- 
j operation with this Commission on the part 
! of tire Government of India was provided by 
! the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts— Mr. K. P. Kichlu, I.E.S., Deputy 
Dirctcor of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C. Gordon, U.E. (Edin.), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet. to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation- 
w’fts the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animates the Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian community. An example of 
this occurred in the year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliament know* 
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as the Liquor Bill, clause 104 of which purported 
to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premises — hotels, clubs, breweries, 
etc. The apj>earance of this clause, which 
threatened the livelihood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations, caused conster- 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
decided to withdraw the clause from the scope 
of the Bill 

Much of the credit for the salutary measure* 
referred to and the spirit of friendliness which 
they denote were due to th« Right Hon’ble Mr. 
Sastri, the Agent of the Government of India 
In South Africa, whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, official and non-official alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause. 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Teachers' Training and High 
school in Durban. The institution which meets 
an urgent need for Indians in the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14th, 1022, by 
His Excellency the Earl of Atldone, Governor 
General of South Africa. It is known as the 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully quali- 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India. 

In India the Government of India have 
appointed officers to look after repatriates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa, to arrange for their 
despatch to their homes and, if possible, to find 
them employment for which they may be suited. 

Early In 1929, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi, Kt., 
was chosen as his successor. In December 1929, 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir Kurma 
Reddi to return to India on sick leave. During 
the time he has held his post. Sir Kurma has 
amply justified his selection to this important 
office. 

Early in February 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire into 
certain questions relating to the right of Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal and to propose such legislation to the 
House as it might deem fit. This decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg- 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in the Transvaal by per- 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide-spread belief that the intentions 
of the Union Parliament as indicated in Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of immovable property by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
being systematically defeated. As the labours 
of the Committee were likely to affect impor- 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma Reddi 
was on leave in India, the Government of 
India deputed Mr. J. D. Tyson, I.C.S., to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests and 
to give the Indian community in the Transvaal 
such assistance as it might need for placing 
its views before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee's conclusions which were embodied in a 
Bill and its Report were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Union on the 
18th May and the Bill prepared by them was 


read in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Committee’s Report reached the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far-reaching provisions of the measure 
which the Select Committee had prepared. 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of the Union Parliament early in 1931. 

The bill did not, however, come up before 
the Union Parliament in 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after tiie conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927. This Con- 
ferene was held at Cape Town in January-Febr- 
uary 1932. The Government of India delegation 
was led by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain, 
the other members being the Rt. Honourable 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett. 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai, and Sir K. V. Reddi. 

(2) Kenya Colony.-— The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round the following points:— 

(a) Franchise. — I ndians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(b) Segregation.— Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable : 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
created in the allocation of sites. 

(c) Tint Highlands. — Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that, as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not he made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land loft to which 
Lord Elgin's decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
liuropeans. 

( d ) Immigration— Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be In principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
b 3 that “ the interests of the African native 
must be paramount," and in light of this it 
was decided: — 

(a) Franchise. — A communal franchise *** 
adopted with II seats for elected Europeans 0 
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elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

( b ) Segregation. — T he policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

( c ) The Highlands. — T ne existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit Joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1028, and recorded “ their deep regret, 
that His Majesty's Government did not feci 
justified In giving greater efiect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ’’and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred uj*oii Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
CommUtee proposed by their representatives at 
the Imperial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method promised for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 


of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and nil of those 
communities. 

(3) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land In the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands. — It was proposed to resorvs 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made It 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject, to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland arena are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced In 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on t he areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter Ir in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agrlcul. 

I tural points of view on the areas in question. ’- 

With regard to the announcement in 

| connection witli “ Lowlands ” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it lnadvisablo to proceed any further 
with the idea 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to ubafco the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the difforont classes of settlors 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
Improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 


Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for tho expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to anv representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee - 

“(1) Immigration.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to thd 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 


I 11 .Tune 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
South borough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since tills enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
! conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action In the matter was suspended, 
I pending the publication of the report of the 
i Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
! certain aspects of tho questions referred to the 
j South borough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published In the 
; United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
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House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had decided that the South borough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
SO shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions in India with regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies. A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on H is Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September. 1927, and 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order — 

(a) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein and 

(b) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh, C.l.E. and Mr. It. 1L Ewbank, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., to East Africa. These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and 
their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities, 
llie personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows : — 
The Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton-Young, 
P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., M.P. (Chairman), 
8ir Reginald Mant, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., :and Mr. G. H. 
Oldham, Members, with Mr. H. F. Downie, 
( Secretary ). The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled eta the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 


Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. The report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929. 

It was examined by the Government of India 
in consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee. The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom- 
mendations in the Report were set out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
tho 19th March 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for tho Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the reooramendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenva, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting tho object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to And a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on wiiat lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission's Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

(b) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roU ; 

(c) oppose tho grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority In the Legislative Council ol 
Kenya ; 
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(g) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

In September 1929, the Indian Delegation 
from E. Africa was received by Sir Fazl-i-Husain, 
Member in charge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla. The delegation was represented by 
Mr. J. B. Pandya, Mr. C. P. Dala and Mr. Iswar- 
das from E. Africa and Pt. H. N. Kunzru and Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, M.L.A.s, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr. A. B. Reid, Joint 
Secretary in the E. H. L. Department were also, 
present. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain welcomed the delegation 
and requested them to tell him in wliat matter 
they wished the Government of India to help 
them.Thc delegation stated the views of the Indian 
Communities in E. Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s Report 
which in their judgment most vitally aifcctcd 
Indian interests. The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa- 
tion of the natives of the country on the Council, 
the Federation of the several territories in E. 
Africa along the lines suggested in the report, 
the reservation of land in Kenya for the settle- 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation of 
Indians in Kenya, the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa, the improve- 
ment of educational facilities for Indians in Rast 
Africa, the appointment of Indians in the 
; higher public services there and the letter politi- 
| cal representation of Indian interests in Uganda 
I and Tanganyika. The delegation also requested 
| the Government of India to nominate a 
1 representative to accompany the Deputation 
j which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Young Commission’s Report. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, before 
he could make any statement on the attitude of 
' the Government of India in regard to the points 
! advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, of a representative to accompany 
; the proposed deputation to London, he would 
like the members of the delegation to attend the 
\ meeting which the Government of India had 
arranged to hold up on the 14th September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and tiie 
Standing Emigration Committee, so that the 
latter might have the advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before they advised the 
Government of India upon the situation. The 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty's Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty's Government on the subject. 


The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select- Committee was set 
up in November, 1930. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far os 
it aifcctcd the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed tho 
Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.li. as their representative to prosont their 
case and elucidate in the courso of oral 
examination such questions as the Committee 
might consider necessary to refer to him. The 
Select Committee examined Mr. Sastri In July, 
1931. 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931. The 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee are awaited. 

During tho year 1927, another matter which 
engaged Government and tho public In India 
was the report of tho local Government 
Commission which was appointed by the 
Governor of Kenya in July 1920, to make 
recommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
in the Colony : — The report of tho Commission 
was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927. The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease in tho pro- 
portion of Indian representation on the local 
bodies at Nairobi and MorabaBa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places. 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of live Indian 
representatives. The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 

In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt, in Konya to provide 
for the nomination of 7 unofficial JndianMcmbers 
as against 9 European Members to he Elected 
in Nairobi and for the nomination to the Muni- 
cipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
European and Indian Members, viz., 7. 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolida- 
ted) Rules in pursuance of tho general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
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tbelr Intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of ! 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July i 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the ! 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their j 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to ids i 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzra, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant 8. Htssam-ud-din Khan, did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Ueturned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
rove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 


Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of theBe labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
[ndia. It has uot been published. 

In February 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, inter alia , for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 4th November 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
tho existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members. As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their soats ami 
these have remained unfilled, no Indian having 
hitherto offered himself for election. 


British Guiana. — The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring clusscs and their grievances are maiuly 
economic. Towards the end of 19L9, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A, Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, wiiich advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of tiie deputation were published on the 
2 1st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. 0. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Sttinding 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.I E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in ' September 
1925. His report was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
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In a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of British 
Guiana by Order in Council. The Government 
of India consulted in the matter the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
and are now watching events. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire- — The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confors equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian raco resident in 
the Colony. In Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, 
the position of Indians has on the whole been 
satisfactory, and the matters have gone smoothly . 
The Government of India have now appointed 
their own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. The 
question oftiie fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya 1ms been the subjoct of negotiations bet- 
ween the Govt, of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful fu 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the lndlau Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt, of Jndia and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, i.e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions aifectiug the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927.’* The 
Standard Bates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929. In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Ks. 4.80 instead of 
Its. 6.40 per bushel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Hates which are considered 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan 
Governments have been introduced in certain 
areas and the question of their extension to the 
rest of Malaya is engaging attention. 

The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent, with effect from the 5th October 
1980 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade. The position is being watched by the 
Government of India and it is hoped that the 
rates originally agreed upon will be restored as 
soon as the present crisis has passed. 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer for the purpose and to give him all 


facilities ; and in Deoember, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
loft India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1925. 
The various recommendations made in the 
report have been oommended to the considera- 
tion of the Colonial Government, 

In February, 1926, the Government of Indi* 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh In regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour, should be 
sent to Mauritius either iu the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to tho Indian population now resident in the 
Island, tho Colonial Govt, expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces. In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (6) of section 
39 of the (Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended In 1925, by adding after the worn 
“Asia" the words, “except British India." 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922- As a result of the representations made 
in London in 1930 informally by tho late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It Is, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone tliat Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House. By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
iiitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above *>5 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently Incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five yean. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £ 5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman Is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there. 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia whioh was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of tiie late 
Dadabnal JNaoroji and other members of the 
tirm of Cama <fe Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommcdan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there arc in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr. Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter and Sir Dinsha 
Mulla — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians arc 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. In the spring of 1923 Mr. 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the office. He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chattcrjee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir B. N. 
Mitra. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element ju permanent residence — that 
of retired oiflcials and business men. or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people win. 
come regularly. Sectionally, the only Indian 
community to be fully organised is that of the 
Parsis. They have an incorporated and well- 
endowed Parsi Association of Europe. Its 
centre Zoroastrian House, 11, Bussell Hoad, 
West Kensington, opened in 1929, includes a 
room devoted to ritual and ceremonial pur- 
poses, a reading room and library, and rooms 
for social intercourse. The Arya Bliavan, 
a home for orthodox Hindus visiting London 
was opened at 30, Belsizc Park, Hampstead, 
in the summer of 1928. Indian business interests 
have been organised by the formation of the! 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in London, with 
Offices at 53, New Broad Street, E.C. 2. The 
East India Association (3 Victoria Street S.W-1.) 
established in 1807, provides a non-partisan 
platform for the discussion of Indian problems, 
and exists “ to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India.” The British Indian 
Union, (8 Grosvcnor Gardens, S. W. I.) under 
the presidency of H. It. H. the Duke of 
Connaught and with Lord Reading as 
Chairman, is a social agency for promoting 
friendship and understanding between the 
people of Great Britain and India. 

India House. 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 


of this noble building, which nas a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
doors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50.000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on cither side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
lioor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The staircase, exhibition hall,, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and i>ierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jail in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefiy 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
fioor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
stall are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot olf the Thames at Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions It la the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem. ltB numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold in the quarter of a century before the Wat. 
After a very considerable temporary check 
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caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or undergraduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are over 300 Indians at the Jnns of Court. 1 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial ; 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in , 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge. Oxford, j 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds. , 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. ; 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. ! 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indian apart from inadequately j 
supported unofficial effort and the chance of! 
coming under the influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to theii 
own devices. But in April 1909 Lord Morley, 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- 
tion and appointed the late Sir Thomas Arnold 
to the charge of It under the title of Educational 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well-road, together with the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men In 
India the provincial advisory committee to 
help and advise intending students have been 
replaced in some instances by University Com- j 
mittees. The work of the Bureau rapidly ! 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe in 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian j 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who ; 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was sue- j 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 1 
followed Sir T. Arnold as Local Advisei in j 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and j 
at Cambridge the Inter. -Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally ; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership fo’ 
India in the United Kingdom. The “ agency- 
work ” Sir William Meyer took ever from tht 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
ae Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell- 
Road. was consolidated at the offices of tbr 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers. Dr. 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and bis colleague is Mr. P. K. Dutt. 


The whole situation was Investigated by a 
committee of Inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
<-<r ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving elfoct to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian liar. The Committee neld that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
I competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
l their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
i presided, over by Sir Edward Chinnier recoin- 
j mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
; number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
! An Act for <he purpose was passed by tho 
Indian Legislature In 1926. 


The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of renresen- 
Latives 01 all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held a conference in July 1925, 
when plana were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
Tho subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr. Y. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official eilort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell- Hoad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A. D. 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell- Road) as 
Secretary was established to assist students In 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner. The Mysore State opened in 
1 1929 an agency office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
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made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
olubs. 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle" Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian both | 
in conception and control, the warden i 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of T. M. 0. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. ! 


While the organisation has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
Is not a proselytising agency. Thero is a steady 
average of some 550 members, and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The Indian 
Students Central Association has a Club house 
and restraurant at 2 Beanford-Gardcns, S.W. 3. 

There has been some recent development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
India. A monthly entitled " India " pays special 
attention to the social side of British life in 
India and there is the weekly New East and 
India. There are various political organisa- 
tions connected with India. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA. 


British Indian Union. — Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races. 
8, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. Secretary : 
Major T. Moss. 

Central Asian Society.— 77, Grosvenor Street, 
W. 1. Hon. Secretaries : Major-General Sir 
William Beynon, k.oj.e., Colonel H. 
Stevens. 

Bast India Association.— To promote the 
welfare of the inhabitants of India, chiefly 
by lectures and discussions. 3, Victoria 
Street, S.W., 1, Hon. Secretary : F. H. Brown, 
O.I.E. 

India Society. — The study of the arts and 
letters of India, 3, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Hon. Secretary : F. J. P. Richter, m.a. 

Indian Students Union and Hostel. — 112, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. Chairman : Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan. 

Indian Students Central Association. — 2, 
Beanford-Gardens, S.W. 3— A Club house 
and restaurant independent of outside 
support. 

Indian Chamber op Commerce in Great 
Britain. — 85, Gracechurch Street, E. C. 
3. Secretary: A. H. Mara. 

Indo-British Mutual Welfare League. — 
Joint Hon. Secretaries : Mrs. Hannah 8en and 
Mrs. C. Hegler (53, Elsworthy Road, N.W. 3.) 

Indian Gymkhana Club.— Thombury Avenue, 
Osterley. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary : Captain 


W. R. B. Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Tomple, E.C. 4. 

National Indian Association. — Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students. 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Secretary : Miss E. J. 
Beck. 

Northbrook Society. — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 7. Hon. Secretary : E. Oliver. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- 
venor Street, W. 1. Secretary : Col. D. M. F. 
Hoysted, o.b.e., d.s.o. 

Royal Empire Society. — Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Secretary : George Pilcher. 

Royal Society op Arts- has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered, on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions, 
18, John Street, Adelphi. W.C. 2. Secretary : 
G. K. Menzies, C.M.G., M.A. 

Royal Institute op International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St. Jame’s Square, 
S.W. l. Secretary : Commander Stephen, 
King Hall. 

Parses Association of Europe.— London 
Zoroastrian House, 11, Russell Road, Olympia, 
W. 14. 

Student Christian Movement of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.— Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N. W. 11. 

Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, o.b.e. 
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As was the case in 1930, sport suffered through 
the political troubles which were prevalent 
through the year but it managed to keep its 
flag flying. Cricket perhaps was the sport 
which suffered most and for the second year 
in succession, the famous Quadrangular tourna- 
ment in Bombay had to be postponed, through 
the Hindus refusing to participate. This was 
a great pity as this tournament would liave 
been valuable to the selection committee of the 
Indian Board of Cricket Control, which had to 
select the Indian team to go to England in 1932. 
This committee, however, kept in close touch 
with local tournaments all over tlio country 
and by the end of the yeaT had fonned an 
estimate of the form of over fifty players likely 
to make the journey and liad ear- marked them 
for trials later on. 

Cricket and tennis are the two games which 
Indians play best as, despite the fact that India 
won the Olympic Games Hockey championship 
in 1928, the best hockey players in India are the 
Anglo-Indian and the Indian born European, 
though the game is largely played by Indians, 
the Muslims of the Punjab being very keen and 
able players. Though the Bombay cricket 
tournament did not take place the other centres 
held their Quadrangular cricket tournaments 
as usual, but even these were affected by the 
political situation. These games were played at 
Nagpur, Lahore, Secunderabad and Karachi. 

The visit of the English tennis team, who were 
in India in the early part of the year, gave tennis 
a big fllip, and the contact Indian players had 
with these English stars undoubtedly did a 
lot towards improving their game. I 11 the 
International match, Great Britain beat India 
by five matches to two but the Indian players 
put up a very fine performance. 

Towards the end of the year another Inter- 
national team visited India, Japan sending a 
team consisting of Satoh, MIki, Fujikurajiro 
and Kawachi and these also proved too good 
for India’s best players. The seventeen year old 
Fujikurajiro amazed all by his wonderful play 
and he even beat his own captain, Satoh , in the 
singles at Calcutta. India is indebted to the South 
Club, for the visitB of these International teams 
and this club hopes to arrange for next year, 
a visit from a representative American tennis 
team. This contact with players of International 
repute will undoubtedly improve Indian tennis 
and it ought not to bo long before India takes 
her place among the foremost tennis playing 
nations of the world. 

Hockey continued to be as popular as ever 
and additional interest was given to the various 
tournaments by the fact that in 1932 India was 
to send a team to Los Angeles to defend her title 
of hockey champions of the world . The Bombay 
and Calcutta Customs stood out as the best sides 
of the year, the two premier tournaments, 
the Aga Khan Cup in Bombay and the Beighton 
Cup in Calcutta, being won by them. There is 
no doubt that these two sides contain the pick 
of India’s hockey talent, and further honours 
are bound to be their lot in 1932. 

Association Football continues to be the 
principal game of the European and the Army 
m India and the principal tournaments the 
I. F. A. Shield in Calcutta, the Durand Cup in 
Simla and the Rovers Cup in Bombay create 
wide interest. The Indians In Bengal are taking 
to the game in increasing numbers and one 


or two purely Indian teams can hold their own 
against the pick of the Military sides, which are 
the strongest in the country. The attendances 
at the matches in these tournaments are large, 
especially in Calcutta, where the Indian has 
become a keen follower of the game, and 
what is more thoroughly understands it. 

The game is governed by the India Football 
Association in Bengal and the Western India 
Football Association in Western India, the two 
chief centres of the game, and attemps are 
being made to form other ruling bodies for the 
North and South of India. 

Rugby Football is confined to Europeans 
and generally to those who have come to India 
from Great Britain and the usual tournaments 
were again well supported. Rugby is a game 
which has only a short season, during the mon- 
soon, but Bombay, Calcutta and Madras run 
successful tournaments. The Welch Regiment 
won the All-India Championship which In 1931 
was played in Calcutta. The Prince of Wales 
Volunteers and the Bombay Gymkhana wore 
other successful fifteens. 

Golf is played everywhere, sometimes on 
improvised courses, like that of the Royal 
Bombay Club, but there aro one or two sporting 
courses In the country, at Calcutta and Naslk, 
especially, while Gulmarg in Kashmir, has 
what i s undoubtedly the best In tbe East. 

Boxing Is booming, especially amateur 
boxing In Western India where the Bombay 
Presidency Amateur Boxing Federation Is doing 
very good work In fostering the sport. The 
Army naturally figures largely in amateur 
boxing circles in India and this is a sport which 
is as well controlled as any other in the country. 
Bengal now has a governing body for boxing 
and steps are being taken to provide one for the 
Punjab and Northern India. The tournaments 
at Mussoorle and Lahore are well supported. 
The Military cliampionships are held at 
Rawalpindi. 

Yachting flourishes in Bombay and Nalnl 
Tal, l'oona and Calcutta hold regattas during 
the year. Of rowing there is little but enthusi- 
asts generally manage to organise a race or 
two in Bombay, Poona, Calcutta and Naini Tal. 

Athletics are in a bad way. There is an 
Olympic Council but it is one in name only. Ath- 
letics receive practically no encouragement at all 
and there Is hardly a meeting in India worth 
calling the name. Calcutta, Madras and Lahore 
usually have one sports meeting a year, but 
apart from these, tbe budding runner. Jumper 
or field sportsman, has little inducement to 
keep in training. Expert coaches are badly 
needed, there is not a cinder track in the country 
and though India possesses one or two sprinters 
of merit her athcletes generally are a long way 
behind those of Europe. The Olympic Council 
is handicapped by lack of funds which explains 
largely their comparative Inactivity. 

The Turf.— Notwithstanding the general trade 
depression the Turf Clubs in India more than 
held their own and excellent sport was provided 
at all the popular venues. With the previous 
year’s champion Star of Italy out of action, Tel 
Asur accounted for the King Emperor’s Cup at 
Calcutta before coming over to Bombay to 
participate in the Western India classics of 
1932. A feature of the year waB the increased 
encouragement given to Indian-bred horses. 

A summary of the chief sporting events of 
the year is given in the following pages. 
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Bangalore. 

Travancorc Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. S. C. Ghosh’s Wise Kiss (8st. 3 lbs.), 
Howell . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. P. C. Kama’s Aditibi (7st. 71bs.), Alford 2 
The Raja of Ramnad’s Pamela Mary (7st. 
91bs.), H. McQuade 3 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, a head. Time. — 

1 min. 29 3-5 secs. 

Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 0 furlongs. — 

Mrs. Godam All’s Old Scar (8st. 61bs.), 

Clarke 1 

Mr. Kashi Charan’s Truthful (8st. 51bs.), 
Cooper . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Bashesharnath Klianna’s Slvaran Latta 

(7st. 41bs.), Selby 3 

Won by a head, 4 length, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 18 3-5 sees. 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. 
Distance 14 miles. — 

Messrs. Kasperkhan and Syed Nakib’s 
Humsiyah (9st. lOlbs.), Howell . . . . 1 

Messrs. Govindraj and Itozario’s Saifsaud 

(8st. 51bs.), Clarke 2 

A. R. Khan’s Kurdi (7st. 12lbs., car. 8st.), 

Hoyt 

Won by a neck. Time. — 2 mins. 24 secs. 

Bangalore Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 

Mrs. C. M. Stewart’s Golden Carp (8st. 
31bs.), Cooper 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Royal Bazar (7st. 71bs.), 

Black 

Lt.-Col. Lane and Capt. Sir Charles Bucha- 
nan’s Snowflight (7st. 51bs.), Lecson 

Won by half a length. Time. — 2 mins. 11 
secs. 

Barton Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs. E. Battersby’s Lotus Lass (7st. 91bs., 
carried 7st. lOlbs.), Cooper 
Mr. H. G. Gregson’s Lonely Flight (8st. 

121bs.), Howell 

Brigadier Hill’s Dovcsyke (7st. 71bs., carried 
7st. 81bs.), Meckings 

Won by 14 lengths, 4 length, 1 length. 
Time : 1 min. 30 2-5 secs. 

Krishnalah Chetty Cup. Div. I. Distance 
1 mile. Other than those in Class 11. 

Mr. Yacoob Swedani’s Packard (7st. 181bs.), 
Behsman 

Mr. A. R. Wahab’s Mascat (9st.), Raymond 2 
Mrs. E. D. Kazi's Atshan (8st. 81bs.), Town- 
send 3 

Won by a short head, neck, 14 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 54 2-5 secs. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Miss Orkney (7st. 71bs.), 
Behsman 1 


Mrs. J. Ruiz’s Morny (9st.), Hoyt.. .. 2 
B. R. Marratt’s Brelfney King (8st. lib.), 

Black 3 

Won by a length. Time.— 1 min. 42 3-5 
secs. 

Bombay. 

The Victory Plate. Distance 11 miles. — 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Bray Beau (7st. 131bs.), 

S. Black . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Ainsel (8st. 71bs.), Harding . . 2 
Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (8st. 4lbs.), Brace . . 3 
Won by 2 lengths, 4 length, neck. Time : 

2 mins. 9 1-5 secs. 

Manchester Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Glen Gowan (7st. 81bs.), 

B. Rosen . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Brigadier R. C. R. Hill’s Dan Leno (8st. 
3lbs.), S. Black . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. Higgins’s Lipstown (8st. 41bs.), Flynn 3 
Won by neck, 2 lengths, 4 length. Time : 

1 min. 15 2-5 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 14 miles. — 
Mr. H. A. Baigmahomed’s Mulligatawny 
(9st. 31bs.), B. Rosen . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Shipshape 
(9st. 81 bs.), Hutchins . . . . . . 2 

II. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Indian 
Star (6st. 12lbs., car. 7st. lib.), Stokes . . 3 
Won by 4 length, J length, 4 length. 

2 minB. 5 4-5 secs. 

The Lloyd Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Irish Right 
(7st. lOlbs.), B. Rosen .. .. .. 1 

H. H. Aga Khan’s Saint Amour (8st. lOlbs.), 

A. C. Walker 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand 

Wazir (9st. Bibs.), Stokes 3 

Won by neck, 4 length, 2 lengths. Time: 

1 min. 39 1-5 secs. 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance 1 4 miles. — 

Mr. I. G. Ladhabhoy’s Sa’ada II (7st. 41bs.), 

Whiteside , . . 1 

Mr. N. Mathradas’s Moofld (8st. 51bs.), A. 

Clarke 2 

Mr. Abdulla Beythoun’s Yona (8st. 21bs.), 

Hutchins 3 

Won by head, 2 lengths, head. Time: 

3 mins. 19 1-5 secs. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1J miles. — 
Mr. T. D. Goove’s Westerham (6st. 121bs. 

carried 7st. 21bs.), Whiteside . . . . 1 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Mount Argos (8st. 

71bs.), A. T. Harrison . . . . . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Shipshape 
(9st. 81bs.), Easton . . . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length, neck, short head. Time : 

3 mins. 1 sec. 
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The Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Kelso’s Flourish (7st. Olbs.), Harding. . 1 
Mr. Pine’s Corbyn (7st. 31bs., carried 7st. 

41bs.), Behsman 2 

Mr. Eve’s Santock (7st. carried 7st. 4lbs.), 

McQuade . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by neck, 3 lengths, neck. Time : 1 
min. 12 1-5 secs. 

The Colaba Cup. Distance l mile. — 

Mr. Kelso’s Amsel (8st. lllbs.), Harding . . 1 

Mr. Pine’s Cliabootra (7st. 121bs.), Burn . . o 
S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Billy Kelly 

(8st. (3lbs.). llosen . . . . . . . . 3 


Won by length, neck, short head. Time: 

1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 

The Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mrs. F. G. Travcr's Loose Moments (7st. 

121bs.), S. Black 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Freeman 
(8st. 31bs.), Beshman 

Won by head, neck, short head. Time : 

1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 

The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance about 
1 £ miles. — 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (fist. 81 bs.), C. Hoyt 1 
Mr. V. Rosenthal's Acumen (Ost. lib.), 

W. J. Sibbritt 2 

n. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Melesi- 
genes (8st. 8Ibs.), G. Hutchins . . . . 3 

Won by £ length; 0 lengths; 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 30 secs. 

The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. tiic Aga Khan’s El Braque (7sL 131bg.) 

A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. Eve’s May bar (8st. 31 bs.), Brace . . 2 
Mr. H. A. Baigmahomed’s Mulligatawny 
(8st. lib.), Behsman . . . . . . 3 

Won by 2£ lengths, head, neck. Time — - 

1 min. 30 1-5 secs. 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 11 
miles. — 

II. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Highness 

(8st. 71 bs.), W. J. Sibbritt 1 

Mr. H. A. Baigmahomed’s Mulligatawny 
(7st. Olbs.), A. Behsman . . . . . . 2 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Avelinc (7st. 21bs.), 
Stokes . • • • • • • • • ■ 3 

Won by neck, short head, | length. Time: 

2 mins. 7 secs. 

The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 

furlongs.— 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Wazir 

(7st. 121bs.), Stokes 1 

Mr. A. S. Moloobhoy’s Golden Trail (8st. 

51bs.), B. Rosen 2 

Mr. E. 8. Godfrey’s Chnrmainc (8st. Olbs.), 

W. J. Sibbritt 3 

Won by neck, head, head, Time — 1 min. 

25 4-5 secs. 


The Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance lfc 
miles. — 

Mr. Eve’s Some Bridge (8st. lllbs.), Brace. . 1 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s Nijinski (8st. lllbs.), 
Clarke . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Manipulator (8st. lOlbs.), 

W. J. Sibbritt 3 

Won by f length; neck; head. Time — 2 mins. 

7 secs. 

The Chief of Kagftl Memorial Plate. Distance 
7 furlongs — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur ’a Grand 
Wazir (7st. 2lbs.), Stokes . . . . . . 1 

Hon’ble Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish 

(9st. 31bs.), B. Rosen 2 

Mr. D. Habib’s Sun Arch (Hst. lllbs.), A. T. 

Harrison . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by a neck, 1 length, short head. Time : 

1 min. 20 1-5 secs. 

The Chevoley Handicap. Distance 1 mile, 

1 furlong. — 

II. H. Thakore Salieb of Wadtiwan and Lt.- 
Col. Zorawar Singh’s Pandora’s box 
(Vsfc. 31bs., carried 7st. 41bs.), Whiteside.. 1 
Mr. 11. A. Baigmahomed’s Mulligatawny 


(7st.). B. Rosen . . 2 

H. II. Aga Khan’s Buland (list. Olbs.), A. C. 

Walker . . 3 

Wou bv short head, head, J length. Time : 

1 min. 54 2-5 secs. 

The Newbury Plate. Distance I mile.— 

Mr. Eve’s May bar (7st. Olbs.), McQuade .. 1 
Ilon’ble Mr. if. M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish 

(8st. I Olbs.), B. Rosen 2 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Buland (fist. Olbs.), 

A. C. Walker . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by short bead, 3 lengths, J length. 
Time — 1 min. 30 4-5 sees. 

The Perth Plate. Distance 1J miles. — - 
II. II. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Molesigenes 

(Ost. 41bs.), Easton 1 

Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (8st. 5lbs.), Brace . . 2 
Ilon’ble Mr. If. M. Mehta’s Red Astrachan 
(7st. lOlbs.), Rosen . . . . . . . . 3 


Won by head, U lengths, shorthead. Time; 

2 mins, (j 2-5 secs. 

The Danebury Handicap. Distance 0 fur- 
longs. — 

Mr. J. Ardeshir’s Pobicda (8st. 21bs.), Clarke 1 


Mr. Eve’s Saxpcnce (8st. Olbs.), Brace . . 2 
H. H. Aga Khan’s El Draque (8st.), W. J. 
.Sibbritt . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by § length, ? length, 2J lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 13 3-5 secs. 

The Wellington Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Eve’s Maybar (7st. Olbs.), McQuade . . 1 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Rosnaree 
(88t. Olbs.), Bowley .. .. ..2 

H. II. the Aga Khan’s Buland (Ost. lOlbs.), 

A. C. Walker 3 

Won by a head, 1 length, 1J lengths. Time : 

1 min. 40 secs. 
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The Flemlngton Plate. Distance li miles. — 
Mr. Pine’s Money Talks (3st. 71bs.), i 

Bowley f Dead 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ( heat 1 
Avanti (8st. 31bs.), A. C. Walker. ) 

Mr. Habib Esmail’s Asterisk (7st. 101 bs.), 

S. Blaok . . 3 


Dead heat, 3 lengths, 3 lengths. Time — 2 
mins. 8 2-5 secs. 

The Doncaster Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and Lt.- 
Col. Zorawar Singh’s Sermon (8st. 71bs.), 
Barnett 1 

Mr. Eve’s Saxpcnce (8st. lib.), Brace . . 2 
Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish (Ost.), 

T. Hill 3 


Won by neck, li lengths, 1 length. Time : 

1 min. 13 8-5 secs. 

The Ayshire Plate. Distance 1 mile, l furlong. — 
H. H. Maharaja of Kolha pur’s Parses (8st. 

81bs.), A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Red Astrachan (8st. 

lOlbs.), T. Hill 2 

Mr. Pine’s Money Talks (8st. 31bs.), Hut- 
chins . . . . 3 

Won by neck, head, i length. Time : l 
rain. 50 secs. 

Calcutta. 


King Emperor’s Cup. Distance about 1 
mile. — 

Oapt. Elgee and Williamson’s Tel Asur (Ost. 

31bs.), Johnstone 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Wazir 


Mr. S. K. Chowdhury’s Clanvillc (Ost. 31bs.), 
Marland . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 2 lengths, a neck, one length. Time : 

1 min. 40$ sees. 

eresford Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

Mr. T. E. Corrie’s Saint Malachy (8st. 41bs.), 

J. Brown 1 

Mr. E. J. Cubbay’s Pretty Enna (8st. 31bs.), 

Cooper 2 

Mr. P. Davis’s Saucy Jack (8st. 121bs.), 
Sleigh 3 


Won by i length, H lengths, neck. Time— 
3 rains. 4 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 

Miss M. Prophit’s Royal Air Force (8st. 

21bs.), Northmore 1 

Mr. D. J. Leckie's Polish Ace (7st. 41bs.), 

Alford 2 

Messrs. Burn and Holmes Johnson’s 
Malbrouck (8st. 41bs.), Edwards , . . . 3 

Won by i length ; neck : $ length. Time : 

2 mins. 4 1-5 secs. 


Metropolitan Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. J. Reidkay’s Lookround (7st. 61bs.), 

Sharpe 1 

Mr. Santidas Askuran's Defend (3st. 121bs.), 
Scanlan 2 

Mr. Santidas Askuran’s Cavern (9st.), Bum 3 
Won by 3 lengths, neck and li lengths. 

Timf» • 1 nrOn 1 i anpa 


Elysium Plate. Distance 11 furlongs — 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee and Mr. C. de M. 

Kclloek’s Kilroe (Ost.), Marland . . . . 1 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Belamy (8st. lOlbs.), 

Parker . . . . 2 

Mr. Sadaqut Hussain’s Dawn of Hope (7st. 
131bs.), Slcigli . . . . . . . . 3 


Won by f length, 2i lengths, li lengths. 
Time— 2 rains. 21 2/5 secs. 

The Carmichael Cup. Distance 10 furlongs.— 
Mr. V. Rosenthal's Acumen (Ost. lib.), 

Sibbritt 1 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Welcome Gift 
(Ost. lib.), Scanlan . . . . 2 

Mr. Nannick’s Dandaloo (8st. lOlbs.), J. 

Brown 3 

Won by a head, 10 lengths. Time : 2 mins. 
11 secs. 


Viceroy’s Cup. Distance about li miles. — 

Mr. R. K. Bowie's Nightjar (Ost. 31bs.), 

Edwards 1 

II. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla's Shipshape 

(Ost. 31bs.), Cai slake 2 

Mr . MacScott’s Pendennis (0st.31bs.) f 

Dobie 3 


Won by neck, 2 lengths, li lengths. Time — 
3 mins. 2 secs. 


Colombo. 


Macpherson Cup. Distance i mile — 

Mr. A. J. Shillingford’s Flash Toy (7st., 
car. 7st. 21bs.), Alford 1 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Belanz (7st.), Sharpe . . 2 

Miss U. Prophet's Royal Air Force (8st. 

Olba.), Northmore 3 

Won by i length, 1 length, short head. 
Time — 2 mins. 30 3-5 secs. 

Ronaldshay Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Sajan K. Cnowdhury’s Clanville (8st. 
71bs.), Marland 1 

Mr. Santidas Askuran’s Defend (Ost.), Bum 2 
Miss M. Prophit and Mr. Rose’s Roman 
Emperor (Ost.), Nathnose . . . . 3 

Won oy li length; 2 lengths. Time— 1 
min. 14 1-6 secs. 


Newmarket Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs— 
Captain and Mrs. F. Fenwick’s Rollo (8st. 

8 lbs.), Davison 1 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Indian Hero (8st. 

4 lbs.), Clarke 2 

Mr. Brooke's Off Guard (7st. 81bs.), J. Rosen 3 
Won by a head. Time : 1 min. 32 4-6 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs.— 
Mr. G. Fellowe’s Willow Stream (Ost. 31bs.) 

Bum 1 

Mr. G. L. Lyon's Powders (Ost. 31bs.), 

Warren * 

Mr. Koo’s Aroostook (Ost. 31bs.), O’Brien.. 3 
Won by a length. ^Time — 2 mins. 32 4-6 
secs. 
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Kolhapur. 

Shri Yuvaraj of Dewas Cup. Distance 5 
furlongs. — 

Mr. E. S. Godfrey's Spa (8st. 41bs.), Burn . . 1 
H. II. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Quick- 

fire (9st. 51bs.), Obaid 2 

Mr. .T. Ardcshir's Four Square (7st. 9lbs.), 

B. McQuade 3 

Won by 2 lengths, 2\ lengths and 1 length. 

Time : 1 min. 3J secs. 

Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance about 1 mile 
5 furlongs 130 yards. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Jtaiiam 

(7st. 81bs.), Bhimrao 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Noori 
Sayid (Bst. 71bs.), A. K. Obaid . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Arkan 

(7st. 71bs.), Fletcher 3 

Won by 2 lengths ; 5 lengths ; 1 J lengths. 
Time — 3 mins. 21 secs. 

S. S. Akkasalieb Maharaj Cup Distance 1$ 
miles — 

Mr. Yusuff Haroon’s Devka (8st.), A. K. 

Obaid . . . . . . . . . . l 

Mrs. Goolam Ali’s Old Scar (9st.), W. G. 

Thompson 2 

Mr. 1). D. Nimabalkar’s Swank (8st. 91bs.), 

C. Hoyt 3 

Won by (5 lengths, 4 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time — 2 mins. 15 2/5 secs. 

Lahore. 

Indian Grand National. Distance about 3 
miles. — 

Mr. N. Calder’s Var Flum (9st. Tibs.), Mr. 

Sherstou 1 

Mr. H. N. Maclaurin’s Half Note (10st. 

12 lbs.), Mr. Edward 2 

Captain L. M. H. lienn’s Galteo Princess 
(lost Gibs.), Captain L. M. H. Bonn . . 3 
Won by 3 lcngtlis, 4 lengths, lengths. 
Time — G mins. 20 secs. 

Lucknow. 

Indian Military Steeplechase. Distance 2 1 
miles. — 

Mr. H. N. Maclaurin’s Half Note (lost. 

lOlbs.), Mr. Barlow 1 

Capt. P. J. Hillard's Just Cause (12st. 81bs.), 

Owner 2 

Capt. J. R. Charles’ Kelly (lOst. 71bs.), Mr. 

Henecker . . . . . . • • • • 3 

Won by a neck ; a head and a head. Time — 

4 mins. 31 socs. 

Dilkhusa Hurdles. Distance lfr miles. 

Maj. J. C. Walker’s Wedding Day (list. 

81bs.), Fownes 1 

Mr. J. Thompson’s Calva (9st. 9lbs.), Capt. 

Anderson 2 

Mr. J. D. Scott’s Orion’s Pelt (9st. 41bs.), 

Elliott 3 

Won by 2$ lengths ; 2 lengths ; 4 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 4 secs. 


The Army Cup. — Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Maj. -General H. K. Bothell’s and Capt. 
W. M. Nemill’s Honey-Mooner (list. 

lllbs.), Capt. Newill 1 

Maj. W. B. Rennie’s Granary (list. 12 lbs.), 

Capt. Hilliard 2 

Mr. D. W. Henoker’s Absorbent (lOst. 

131bs.), Mr. Heneker 3 

Won by $ length ; 2J lengths ; a neck. 
Time — 1 min. 31 4-5 secs. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. S. Khanna's Winslow (7st. lllbs.), 
Powlcl 1 

Capt. E. H. Lea’s Nour Johan "l 
(7st, lOlbs.), J. O’Neale. 

Messrs. C. B. Farrar and C. W. > Dead heat 2 
Tosh’s Freflnoyklng (8st. I 
lOlbs.), Edwards .. .. J 

Won by 2 lengths, dead heat and short head. 
Time— 1 min. 28 2-5 secs. 


Madras. 

The Muharani of Vcnkatagiri’s Cup. Distance 
| Jj miles. — 

• The, Maharaja of Kashmir’s Chianti (9st.), 
Brown . . . . . . . . . . 1 

| Mr. Newton Davis’ and Captain Wilkin'B 
Sivaji (9st. 51bs.), Forsyth . . . . 2 

; Jayadevi’s Highwayman (9st. 71bs.), 

] Southey 3 

, Won by lj lengths, 1J length, short head, 
j Time— 2 mins. 12 2-5 secs. 

i The Cochin Cup. Distance 1J miles.— 

Mr. Talib’s Charter (8st. 21bs.), Thompson. . 1 
! Mr. Kadum’s Grand Boy (9st. 21bs.), 
i Forsyth . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Rangiila's Jewel (7st. lllbs.), Adley .. 3 
! Won by a head, 2 lengths, J length. Time — • 
j 2 mins. 55 secs. 

I The Merchant’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 
! furlong. — 

H. H. the Maliaraja of Mysore’s Polecat 

(9st. 8Ibs.), Duckenfleld 1 

Lady Beatrix Stanley and Miss Stanley’s 
Bridal Knot (8st. 131bs.), Southey . . 2 
H. H. the Maliaraja of Venkataglrl’s Re- 
compense (7Bt. lib.), White . . . . 3 

Won by a head, 1 length, head. 

The Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile. Handicap 
for Arabs. — 

Mr. Ternooljl’s Hazima (8st. 81bs.), Forshty 1 
Mr. Hazamy’s Isfoog (7st. 9Ibs.), Townsend 2 
Mr. Jaleel’s Shivaraj (7st. 81bs.) O’Neale . . 3 
Won by short head, 1$ length, i length. 
Time — 1 min. 51 1-5 secs. 

The Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 
Handicap for horses in class III. 

Mrs. Clarke’s Lady Primrose (8st. 21bs.), 

Forsyth 1 

Mr. S. A. A. Anuamalai Chettiar’s Dupplin 
(8st.6ibB.), Packham 
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Hajoe Sir Ismail Sait’s Caligulas Best (7st). 

Guru 3 

Won by 1 length, 11 lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 min. 1 2-5 secs. 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and 
distance. — 

Messrs. Mansander’s and Bewe’s Orange 
Pippin (7st. lOlbs.) Gunn 1 

Mr. Murphy’s Dargos (9st. 61bs.), Wells . . 2 
Raja of Parlakimedi’s Snow Flight (7st. 

131bs.), Robertson . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length, 1J lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 min. 55 secs. 


Mysore. 


R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 11 mile. — 

H. E. Sir George Stanley’s Roundelay (8st. 

5 lbs.), Townsend 1 

C. E. Cuttings' Bowler (8st. lib.), Brown . . 2 
Newman Saunders’ Vulcan (8st. 4lbs.), 
Spackman . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by a neck, 11 lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 2 mins. 16 2-5 secs. 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Rambhoy Kashibhoy’s Mushoor (7st. lllbs.), 


McQuade 1 

A. Kadir’s Platinum (9st. lOlbs.), Clarke .. 2 
Mrs. J. H. Marshall's Bhakstar (9st.), 

Spackman 3 

Won by a length. Time — 1 min. 39 secs. 


Ootacamund. 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 


furlongs. — 

Mrs. Gregson’s Stolen Hour (9st. 121ba.), 
Cooper . . . . . . . . .1 

Mr, Govindraj’s Val Haki (8st. 9lbs.), 

Townsend . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Irwin's Marcasite (7st. lllbs.), Burn . . 3 
Won by 1 length. Time — 2 mins. 25 3-5 secs. 

The Nilgiri Plate. — Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. E. Sir G. Stanley’s Roundelay (9st.), 

Townsend 1 

The Rajah of Ramnad’s Gracious Star 

(8st. 51bs.), McQuade 2 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Colin Campbell (8st. 
71bs.), Meekings . . . . . . . . 3 


Won by 1 1 lengths ; 1 length, a head. Time — 

1 min. 17 1-5 secs. 

The Banganapalle Cup (Div. I). Distance 7 
furlongs. — 

Mr. Gregson’s Lady Beatrice (8st. lib.), 


Cooper 1 

The Raja of Ramnad’s Orchis (8st. 71bs.), L. 

McQuade 2 

Mr. Hazamy’s Shanawaz (7st. Slbs.), 
Shaukat All 3 


Won by a short head. Time — 1 min. 30 
2-5 secs. 


The Banganapalle Cup (Div. II.) Distance 


7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Vijayalakshmi’s Toiglass (7st. 91bs.), 
Wreghitt 1 

Col. Hill’s Dove Syke (8st.), Mcekings . . 2 
Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Dalkusha (8st. 21bs.), 
Cooper 3 


Won by a short head. Time — 1 min. 31 
3/5 secs. 

The Yendayar Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Gregson’s Lonely Flight (8st. 21bs.), 


Cooper . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Govindaraj’s Valliaki (8st. 51bs.), Town- 
send 2 

Mr. Irwin’s Marcasite (8st. 9lbs.), Bowley . . 3 


Won by J length, I length, 1J lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 45 secs. 


Poona 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and 
Distance. — 


Mr. W. Bird’s Jassir (7st. 71bs.), S. Black . . 1 
Mr. Abdulla Beytlioun’s Yona (Pst. lib.), 
Rylands . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. J. Cline’s Cold Steel (7st. 71bs. carried 
7st. 91bs.), Harding . . . . . . 3 


Won by 6 lengths, neck, 2 lengths. Time : 

3 mins. 5 2-5 secs. 

The September Plate. Distance II miles.— 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
kumar (8st. 81bs.), Obaid.. .. . . 1 

Mr. M. R. Patel’s Eagle’s Prey (7st. 91bs.), 

II. McQuade 2 

H. II. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Alcor (Sat. 

81bs.), T. Hill .. ' 3 

W(|n by j length, head, neck. Time — 

2 mins. 8 3-5 secs. 

The Western India Stakes. Distance II 
miles. — 

II . H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Mclesi- 
genes (8st. lOlbs.), Bowley . . . . 1 

n. H. the Aga Khan's Buland (9st. 71bs.), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Amscl (7st. lOlbs.), Harding . . 3 
Won by neck, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Times: 

2 mins. 8 3-5 secs. 

The Vauxhall Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s Nijinski (8st. 21bs.), 

A. C. Walker 1 

Mr. Kelso's Birdwood (7st. 41bs.), S. Black. . 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shri 
Narayan (8st. lOlbs.), Obaid . . . . 3 

Won by neck, neck and 1 length. Time — 

1 min. 13 3-5 secs. 

The St. Leger Plate. Distance R. C. and 
Distance. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayaku- 
mar (7st. 21bs.), Bhimrao 1 
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H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Little Bob 

(7st. lOlbs.), Obaid 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Concilliator 


(7st. 91bs.), S. Black 3 

Won by short heacL head, neck. Time — 

2 mins. 49 secs. 

The Paddock Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Hillcot (8st. 
lOlbs.), T. Hill 1 

Mr. J. Reynolds ’Vanda, (9st.) J. W. Brace 2 

Messrs. L. S. Lalvani and K. 8. Malkani’s 
Galumph (8st. 121bs.), Behsman . . . . 3 


Won by short head, 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 14 1-5 secs. 

The Ganeslikhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Pine’s Puffin (7st. Bibs., car. 7st. 61bs.), 

S. .Black 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shri 
Narayan (8st. 71bs.), Obaid . . . . 2 

Mr. Kelso's Flourish (8st. 21bs.), Harding. . 3 
Won by 1 length, head, & length. Time- - 
1 min. 14 1-5 secs. 

The Burnett Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. Lookmanji’s Bayonne (7st. 121bs), 


Spackman . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. W. W. Pole Fletcher’s Epos (8st. lllbs.), 

Raymond . . 2 

Captain F. Fenwick’s Neguac (8st. 911>s.), 
Davison . . . . . . . . . • 3 

Won by short head, i length, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 42 secs. 

The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Buland (9st. 21bs.), 

A. 0. Walker 1 


Hon. Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish (9st.), 
Davison 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Shrl 
Narayan (8st. 71bs.), Obaid . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, 4 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 41 2-5 secs. 

The Criterion. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Messrs. A. A. Begmahomed’s Jnr. and T. 

Harrison's Crusty (7st.), Fletcher ,, 1 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s NiUnski (8st. Viba,), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Restoration (91bs.), 

Howell 3 

Won by 1$ lengths, 4 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 28 secs. 


Secunderabad. 

Resident’s Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. Yussuf Haroon’s Devaka (9st.) Bowley 1 
Mr. T. Harrison’s ltaislna (8st. 21bs.), 
Harrison . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Nawab Moinud Dowlah’s Jayadcvi (8st. 

lib.), Person . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 3 lengths. Time. — 1 min. 35 secs. 

Faklirul Mulk Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Capt. McElligot’s Eager Mike (8st. 51bB.), 

Townsend 1 

Nawab Moinud Dowlah’s Playday (8st. 

Gibs.). T. Hill 2 

Nawab Mir Mahdi All Khan’s Vivimeter 

(8st. 81 bs.), Thompson 3 

Won by J length. Time — 1 min. 47 2-5 secs. 


CRICKET, 


Karachi : Sind Pentangular. — 

The Muslims beat the Europeans by 289 runs 
in the Final. 

Muslims: 109 and 269. 

Europeans : 84 and 65. 

Lahore : Northern India Quadrangular Cricket 
Tournament. — 

Final : Central Punjab, 252 and 180. 

N. W. F. Province, 154 and 138. 

Nagpur : Quadrangular Cricket Tournament. — 
Final : Muslims, 337. 

Christians, 101 and 88. 


Secunderabad : Quadrangular Cricket Tourna- 
ment. — 

Hindus : 182 and 89 (for 6 wickets.) 
Europeans : 73 and 196. 

Muslims : 161 and 295. 

Parsis : 90 and 245. 

Final, Muslims : 140 and 146 (for 4 wickets) 
Hindus: 104 and 178. 

Secunderabad : Moinddullah Cricket Tourna- 
ment. — 

Final : Bombay Free Looters, 421 and 389 
[ Aligarh University, 258 and 120. 


TENNIS. 


Allababad. 


All-India Tennis Tournament : — 

Mcn’B Singles : D. N. Capoor beat Ahad 
Hussain, 3-5, 7-5, 5-7, 2-6, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles . Miss Leila Row beat 
Mrs. McKenna, 6-1, 6-1. 


Women’s Doubles : Mrs. McKenna and Miss 
Roberts beat Mrs. Shephexd and Miss de 
Beaufort, 7-5, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles : E. V. Bobb and Ahad Hus- 
sain beat Michaelmore and Brooke Edwards, 
6-4, 3-6, 6-3 

Mixed Doubles : — E. V. Bobb and Miss Ro- 
berts beat Ahad Hussain and Misai Leila- 
Row, 10-8, 6-3. 
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Bombay. 

Western India Tennis Tournament. — 

Men's Singles : Suvarna beat Khardekar. 

6- 2, 8-6, 6-3. 

Women's Singles : Miss Leila Row beat Miss 
Woodbridge, 6-0, 6-1. 

Men's Doubles : A. C. Pereira and Guptc 
beat Ghorpade and Khardekar, 6-4, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles: Miss Woodbridge and 
Mrs. Mackenzie beat Mrs. Moir and Mrs. 
Bell, 6-3, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles : Kamruddin and Miss Steb- 
bing beat Miss Woodbridge and Fox, 

7- 9, 6-4, 7-5. 

Invitation Tennis Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles: Austin beat Andrews, 6-4. 
4-6, 6-4. 

Men's Doubles : Austin and Olliff beat 
Andrews and Horn, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles : Kamruddin and Miss Steb- 
bing beat Wallis Myers and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, 6-3, 6-4. 


Calcutta. 


International Tennis. — 

Great Britain beat India by five matches to 
two. 

Singles : M. Sleen beat E. D. Andrews, 

6- 2, 7-5. 

H. W. B. Austin beat V. Bobb, 6-3, 7-3. 

E. D. Andrews beat E. V. Bobb, 6-2, 6-1. 

H. W. B. Austin beat Mohan Lai, 7-5, 6-2. 

Doubles : Sham Sher Singh and D. N. Kapoor 
beat A. Wallis Myers and J. S. Olliff, 4-6, 

7- 5, 6-2. 

H. W. B. Austin and J. S. Olliff beat L. 
Brooke-Edwards and Hodges, 6-0, 9-7. 

E. D. Andrews and Horn beat Ramaswami 
and Ahad Hussain, 6-4, 10-8. 

Bengal Championships. — 

Men’s Singles: G. P Hughes beat Perkins, 
6-4, 6-1, 6-1, 6-0. 


Women's Singles: Miss J. Sandison beat 
Mrs. Stork, 6-4, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles : G. P. Hughes and A. M. D. 
Pitt beat M. Ucda and Y. Kitagawa 
6-4, 6-0, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles : L. Brooke Edwards and 
Miss J. Sandison beat Hodges and Mrs. 
Stork, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 


Delhi. 


Army Championships, Singles Final — 

F./Lt. Henderson Brooks beat Lt. G. Petti- 
grew, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 3-7, 6-2. 

Doubles Final : Capt. C. Hooke and S./Sgf 
Wells beat Sq. Ldr. Murphy and F./Lt 
Harrison, 0-3, 6-1, 8-6. 

Delhi Championship Women’s Singles — 

Miss Sandison beat Miss Row , 6-3, 6-2. 

Men’s Singles : G. P. Hughes beat Raghubar 
Dayal, 6-2, 6-2, 6-0. 

Mixed Doubles Opon : MIbb Sandison and 
L. S. Deane beat Mrs. Simon and G. P. 
Hughes, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles Handicap : Mrs. Chaterjee, 
and Bishambar Dayal ( — 2/6) beat Mrs. 
Arnold and E. W. Grindal (-15 4/6)6-0, 
6-4. 

Junior Championships — 

Suraj Prakash beat O. E. Wade, 6-1, 7-5. 


Poona. 


The results of the P. Y. C. Gymkhana Tourna- 
ment were : — 

Men’s Singles : Powar beat Vanarse, 7-5, 
6-3. 

Men’s Doubles .* Kanan and Vanarse beat 
Pudumjl and Vartak. 

Women’s Singles : Mrs. Stephens beat Miss 
Coplestone. 

Mixed Doubles : Miss Coplestone and Powar 
beat Miss Rustumji and Pudumji * 2 - 6 , 
6-2, 6-3. 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay. 

Aga Khan Hockey Tournament — 

Bombay Customs 2 goals 

AJmere Loco Sports Club . . . . 1 goal. 

Calcutta. 

Belghton Cup Tournament — 

Calcutta Customs 2 gools. 

B. N. Ely. Regiment .. Nil. 


Lucknow. 

Ramlal Memorial Cup — 

Cantonment Sports Club . . . . 1 goal. 

Lucknow Christian College . . Nil. 

New Delhi. 

All-India Inter-Railway Hockey Tournament — 
Bengal Nagpur Railway . . . . 4 goals. 

East Indian Railway .. ..1 goal. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 

Rovers Cup Tournament — 

Royal West Kents . . . . 2 goals 

16th Field Brigade . . . . 1 goal. 

Harwood League — 

Division I : Duke of Wellington Regiment. 
Division II : Bombay City Police. 

Gossage Cup — 

B. B. & C. I. Rly 1 goal. 

City Police Nil. 

International — 

England 6 goals 

Scotland 1 goal. 


Calcutta. 

I. F. A. Shield- 

Highland Light Infantry . . . . 2 goals 

Durhams 1 goal. 

The Cooch Bihar Cup — 

Mohan Bagan 2 goals 

Bhowanlpore Nil. 

International Match — 

Europeans 3 goals 

Indians Nil. 

Simla. 

Inter-Railway Football Tournament — 

E. I. Railway .. .. ..3 goals 

N. W. Railway 1 goal. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Rugby Tournament — 


Bombay Gymkhana . . . . 3 points. 

Prince of Wales Volunteers . . Nil. 

International Match — 

England 3 points. 

Scotland 3 points. 


Calcutta. 

All-India Rugby Tournament — 

Welch Regiment . . . . 13 points. 

Prince of Wales Volunteers .. 3 points. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

England won the England vs. Scotland Golf 
Match by 14 points to 13. 

Calcutta. 

Indian Golf Championship — 

G. P. Pakenham Walsh beat E. L. Watts, 12 
and 11. 

All-India Women’s Champlonship- 
Mrs. Duncan beat Mrs. Laird, 8 and 7. 
Merchants’ Cup Competition — 

Jardine Skinner % Co., 633. 

International Match— 

Scotland : — 10 Matches. 

England : — 5 Matches. 


Naslk. 

The Presidents Cup — 

J. R. Abercrombie, 76. 

The Gymkhana Cup — 

J. R. Abercrombie, 78. 

Ladles Bogle, Handicap. — 

Mrs. Montgomery, 2 down. 

Men's Foursomes. — 

Sandeman and Hcrapath beat Owen and 
Barber, 4 and 2. 

Western India Championship. — 

I’ralJ beat Irvine, 6 up and 6 to play. 

The Bombay Bangle. — 

Miss Wiles beat Mrs. Greening, 4 up and 3 to 
play. 

Poona. 

Governor’s Cup. — 

Farbrother beat Collins. 2 up. 


POLO. 


Calcutta : Indian Polo Tournament — 

Jodhpur 7 goals. 

Central India Horse . . . . 3 goals. 

Calcutta : Carmichael Cup — 

Police 4 goals. 

Calcutta . . . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Calcutta : The Ezra Handicap Tournament — 

Jaipur Pilgrims 12 goals. 

Calcutta 5 goals. 

Jodhpur : Duke of Connaught Tournament— 

Jodhpur 8 goals. 

10th Hussars . . . . . . 7 goalB. 

Poona : Poona Open Polo Tournament — 

Royal Dragoons 3 goals. 

3rd Cavalry 2 goals. 


Lahore : Indian Cavalry Open Polo Tourna- 
ment — 

P. A. V. 0. Cavalry .. ..8 goals. 

7th Light Cavalry .. ..4 goals. 

< Delhi : Rad ha Mohan Polo Tournament— 

10th Hussars 4 goals. 

Scindo Horse 3 goals. 

Delhi : Priuce of Wales Polo Tournament — 
Central India Horse . . . . 6 goals. 

16/1 9th Hussars 3 goals. 

Meerut : Meerut Summer Tournament — 

10th Royal Hussars .. ..7 goals. 

Black Watch .. .. ..6 goals. 

Mysore : Mysore Polo Cup — 

Royal Dragoon .. .. ..6 goals. 

Jaipur 1 goals. 
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BOXING, 


Lahore. 

Army and Air Force Championships — 

Flyweight : — Pte. Gunter (Essex Regiment) 
beat L/Cpl. Wood (Leicestershire Regiment). 

Bantamweight : — Pte. Rotter (King Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry) beat L/Bdr. Smith 
(Royal Artillery). 

Featherweight : — L/Cpl. Carl (Leicestcrs) beat 
Sig. Williams (Royal Signals). 

Officers* Featherweight : — Lieut. Hose 

(Beds and Herts) beat Lieut. Wall (Royal 
Artillery). 

Officers' Lightweight: — F/O. Hanson (Royal 
Air Force) beat 2/Lieut. Wilson (Royal 
Artillery). 

Boys’ Featherweight Boy. Impey (60th 
Rifles) beat Boy Wing (Leicestershires). 

Boys’ Bantamweight:- — Boy .Tames (Royal 
Regt.) beat Boy Cray (Royal Sussex). 

Officers’ Welterweight: — Lieut. Evans (Royal 
Scots) beat Lieut. Pine-Coffin (Devons). 

Officers’ Light- Heavyweight: — Lieut. Mac- 
Leod (45th Rattary’s Sikhs) k.o. 2/Lieut. 
Hollist (Royal Sussex). 

Lightweight: — L/Cpl. Clements (Gordons) beat 
Pte. Turner (East Surveys). 

Middleweight: — Brd. Ward (Royal Artillery) 
beat C. S. M. Wheeler (Army Physical 
Training Staff). 

Light Heavyweight : — L/Cpl. Picket (Royal 
Berkshire Regt.) beat L/Cpl. Thompson 
(East Yorkshires). 

Heavyweight: — Pte. Mackenzie (Seaf orths) 
beat L/Cpl. Sliotbolt (Beds and Herts). 

Welterweight: — Pte. Lewis (Royal Regt.) 
beat L/Cpl. Turk (62nd Light Infantry). 

Mussoorie. 

Individual Army Competition (Finals) — 

Flyweight: — L.-Cpl. Wood (1st Leicester) 
beat L. A. C. Love (It. A. F.) — The fight 
being stopped in the second round. 

Bantamweight : — L.-Cpl. Herriott (1st Black 
Watch) lost to Pte. Kentish (Beds and 
Herts) on points. 

Lightweight :• — Sgt. Preston (R.T.F.) beat 
Pte. Moore (Beds and Herts,) on points. 


Welterweight: — Pte. Lewis (1st Royal* 
Regt.) beat Gnr. Webb (12th Bty. R.A.) 
on points. 

Middleweight : — Pte. Thomas (K.O.Y. 

L.I.) was k.o. by S. C. M. Wheeler (A.S. 
P.T.) in the first round. 

Light Heavyweight: — Pte, Huggins (1st 
Hants) k.o. Pte. Cox (1st Devons) in the 
second round. 

Heavyweight: — Pte. Howl (Royal Berks) 
lost to Pte. McKenzie (Seaforths) on points. 

Featherweights:- — L. A. C. Varley (R.A.F.) 
beat L.-Cpl. Devlin (R.I.F.) on points. 

Public Schools Competition — * 

Flyweight : — G. Fonseca (St. Georges) beat, 
G. Dias (St. Fidelis) on points. 

Featherweight :— N. Gibson (St. Georges) 

beat M. Pereira (St. Fidelis) on points. 

Lightweight : — N. O’Neil (St. Georges) beat 
F. Hayes (St. Fidelis) on points. 

Welterweight : — V. Turner (St. Georges) 

was beaten by M. Robbins (St. Fidelis) on 
points. 

Middleweight : — H. McHugh (St. Georges) 
lost to S. Simons (St. Fidelis) on points. 

Heavyweight: — P. Murphy (St. Georges) 

beat L. Brown (St. Fidelis) on points. 

Bangalore. 

Pat Mills beat Gunboat Jack on points. 

Pat Mills vs. Arthur Soares. Soares disquali- 
fied in 5th round. 

Bombay. 

Gunboat Jack beat Pat Mills on points. 

Gunboat Jack k.o. Milton Kubes in the 7th 
round. 

Gunboat Jack k.o. Seaman Jordan in the 
9th round. 

Colombo. 

Gunboat Jack k.o. Tiger Lee in the 8th round. 

Gunboat Jack k.o. George Wells in 2nd round. 

Madras. 

Gunboat Jack beat Pat Mills on pointB. 

Gunboat Jack k.o. Fall Merchant in the 8th 
round. 


BILLIARDS 


Calcutta : All-India Billiards Championship — 

Begg, 1,000. Buchanan, 935. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Bombay : Matsumoto Challenge Cup (Base- 
ball): — 

Americans, 9 runs. 

General Motors, 2 runs. 

Sherpur Jheel : Kadlr Cup — 

Capfc. Richards on Manifest. 


Hoghunter’s Cup : Heavyweight — 

Mr. Ad ye on Bayleaf. 

Hoghunter’s Cup : Lightweight — 

Mr. Pettit on Gold Finch. 

Poona : All-India Championship Clay Pigeon 
Shoot (Kazi Cup) : — 

Cant. Blaber. 
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ABDUL HAMID, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-nt«Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, b. 15 October 1881, m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Lahore. 
Judge, 1900 ; Supdt. of the Census Operations 
1911 ; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts. as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 191 5 ; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
O.B.E. (1918); C.I.E. (1923). Appointed 
by the Government of India Chairman of the 
Banking Enquiry Committee for the Cen- 
trally Administered Areas, 1929-30. Delegate 
at the Assembly of League of Nations in 1931. 
Address : Kapurtliala. 

ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner; Member, Council 
of State: Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since 1926 6. 20 Aug. 1863. m. Aycsha Khatun 
of Calcutta. Educ: Sylhet and Calcutta. Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahoinedan 
Education for about 15 years ; inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications : History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahoinedan Empire in Indin in Bengali; 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in English ; and Mahomcdan 
Education in Bengal (English). Address: 
13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 


ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K.C.I.E. (1917) b. 1866 ; formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. JChyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Sainana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C.I.E.) ; on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns, 1894-5 ; has been an 
M.L.A. since 1923 ; received title Nawab 
1915 ; and Kaisar-i Hind gold medal 1929. 
Address : Peshawar. 


ABERCROMBIE, John Robertson, M.L.C., 
Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham & Co., 
Ltd., b. June 11, 1888. to. Elsie Maude d. of 
E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ: Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910; 
joined I. A. R. O. Feb. 1915. Joined 18th 
K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918— Feb. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925; President 1930; Member Bombay 
Legislative Council 1925-26 and 1930-31. 
Address : Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, HIS HOLINESS SREEMAT 
Swami, Ph.D. (New York ) ; President, 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. 
2, 1866. Educ : Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vlvekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. S. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muxzafar- 
pur. Publications : Reincarnation ; Spiritual 
Unfoldment ; Philosophy of Work ; How to 
be a Yogi ; Divine Heritage of Man ; 8elf 
Knowledge (Atma Jnan) : India and her 
People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna ; Sayings of 
Rnmakrishna : Human Affection and 
Divine Love ; Great Saviours of the 
World, “ The Doctrine of Karma ** ; 
“ The Religion of the Twentieth Century; 
“ Lectures and Addresses in India ; ” and a 
number of pamphlets in English and 
Bengali ; Founder and Editor of 
Iliswn-llani , an illustrated Bengali 
monthly Magazine of the R. K. V. Society. 
Address : 13/B., Raja Raj Kissen Street, 
Calcutta. 

ACHAltYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A.. Public 
Worker and Journalist, b. 1876. to. Rukman 
Ammal, in 1894. Two sons. Educ: &t theMadras 
Christian College. Lect urer, 1896 to 1902 : Head 
Master, 1902-1917; independent political 
worker since 1917. Publications: Portraits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
“ Kiunuda” a drama, "Dasaratha •* a tragedy, 
'* Shri Krishna Kama Mrlta,” *’ The *' Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Tndo-Britannia, 
etc.; elected as a Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chinglepet cum 8. 
Areot Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 1923 
and 1926. Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress. Ad- 
dress : 46, Lingha Chotti Street, Madras, E. 

ACLAND, Richard Dyke, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881. 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905- 
Priest 1906; Curate St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 

S ur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address : 
lishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADVANI, Mottrah Showkiram, Kalaer-1- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev . Cliarles Voysey . Educ.: The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised in Karachi, 
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1892-1004; Assistant. Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Juage. 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
3917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, 8ind. 

AGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah. 
G.O.I.E. (1902); G.C.8.I. (1911); G.C.V.O. 
(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898) ; LL.D., Hon. Camb. 
b. 1875; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in rccogni* 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publication : India in Transition. Address : 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGARWALA, Lala Girdharilal, B.A., I 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member, 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B.A., 
LL.B., Vakil, High Court (Muttra). Educ : 
Agra College, B.S.M., London. Moved resolu- 
tion In Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc., 27th Sept. 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years ; original 
member, U. P. Chamber of Commerce ; Secry., 
U. P. Hindu Sabha. Elected Member of 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province, 
President, Agarwal Seva Samitl (Social Service 
and Scouting). Publications: an article re 
use of aircraft during war in " Legitimite de 
la Guerre Aerionne,” Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption ; Member, 
Hindu Law Research Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. Address : 
33, George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SRAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur (1923). b 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. d. of the late Aga 
Shahabuddln Shah (1897). Educ. : English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 ; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; 
ex- President, Poona Suburban Municipality, 
1925 to 1931 ; Founder and President, Ser- 
vants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926 ; Direc- 
tor, Queen Mary’s Technical School for Dis- 
abled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, since 1928 ; 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928. 
Address ; 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. ZIA-UDDIN, C.I.E., M.A. 
Ph D., D.Sc., M.L.A., Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920-1928. b. 
1878. Educ. .‘Aligarh Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
(Sir Isaac Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph. 
D.) and Allahabad (D.Sc.,) Member of Calcutta 
University Commn. ; Address : Member, 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi. 


AHMED, Kabeerud-Din, M.L.A ,- t Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 
Landholder, b . 1886. Educ. : at the Malda 
Govt. High English School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1910 ; Member, University Court, Decca. 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Raiyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary ; takes 
great interest in agriculture ; was elected 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917 ; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, 
1922-27; elected its Patron, 1929. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; 1924-26 ; 1927-30 ; re-elected again in 
1930 from the Rajshahl Division ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1925 and Its Chief Whip. 
Member, Central National Mahomedan Assoc., 
Calcutta ; Member Governing Body of Indian 
Rationalistic Society, Calcutta ; Member, 
Democratic Party in Indian Legislature, 1921- 
24 ; Vice-President, Anjumani Woizain, 
Bangala. Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, 1929-31. Publications: Handbook of 
Equity, Roman Law, etc. Address: 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta ; Bishwanathpur, Kansant 
P.O. Malda (Bengal). 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Sir Azizu- 
din, Kt,., O.B.E., I.S.O., Chief Minister, 

Datia State, b. 7 April 1861. Educ.'. at 
Gonda High School, m. d. of Mirza Mahomed 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893. 
Served in the P. C. S., U. P., for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt. Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P. ; was 
on deputation with His Ma jesty the late Amir 
of Kabul during his Indian tour ; services lent 
to Bharatpur State in 1910 for employment as 
ltcv. Member of Council of Regency ; trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Go- 
vernment, service in 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judicial Minister; appointed Chief Minis- 
ter, Datia, in 1922.1s member of the Court 
of the Delhi University and Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Trustee, Agra College, Member, 
Senate of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London ; State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State ; President, St. 
Jolui Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, London, 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Publica- 
tions : Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H. M. King George 
V. and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U. P. Land Revenue Act ; translated 
Into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedings of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
Address : Datia. 

AIKMAN, David Wann, C.I.E. (1912), 

Consulting Engineer to the Gawnpore 

Improvement Trust, b. 8 December 1863. 
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Edue . : Cooper's hill. m. Marlon Drummond 
Stewart. Joined P. W. D., 1885. Retd., 1918. 
Publication : Roorkee treatise on water 
supply, Consulting Engineer for the Cawnpore 
Water-Work, etc. Address: Charleville, 2, 
Simla; and 18. Clyde Road, Lucknow. 


AINSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, C.B.E. 
(1925), M. Com., F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. 
6. 1886. to. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d. Educ.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1007-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Central Asian Society and Fellow of 
the Royal Sodoty of Arts. Publications: 
“Notes from a Frontier.” Address: Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


AIYANGAR, Chetluru Ditraiswami, B.A., 
B.L.,Hlgh Court Vakil, Chittoor and Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1873. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College and Law College. School- 
master for two years ; then Vakil from July 
1899 ; occupied offices of President, District 
Congress Committee, Dist. Conference, etc. 
President, Taluk Board and Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Chittoor. for some years. 
President, Andhra Provincial Conference, 
1928 ; President, Postal and R. M. S. Union, 
Madras Province, 1929. Publications: Estates 
Land Act in Tclung ; Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Arclia ; Gandhi Unveiled. Address : 
Chittoor. 


ALT, A. F. M. Abdul, M.A. b. 1884. Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Ahdul LatifKhan, C. I. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the .Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919; Police Magte., All pore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 ; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta U niversity ; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University ; Member 
Executive Committee of the CounteRs or 
Dufforln Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Bengal Olympic 
Association; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bengal Flying Club; Secretary, 
Calcutta Historical Society ; Vice-President, ! 
Calcutta Mahomcdan Orphanage. Governor I 
of the Reluge for the Homeless and Helpless j 
and the Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. I 
Address : 8, Turner Street, Calcutta. I 


ALI, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jagirdar b. August 1879. 
m. to Leakut-Anlsa Begum, d. of 
Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Niaam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20; 
Member, Legislative Assembly. 1921-23; Presdt. 
Elect, Diet. Political Confce. of Pullampet, 
191 6.. Presdt. Eleot, Dist. political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confce., Poona, 1919; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt. - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi, 1917* 
President, Unani-Ayurvedlc Confce., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ** Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation ot the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury ; ” Iraq-wo-Iran ” Member, Cosmo- 
politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holy places is 
Iraq and Persia in 1929. Address : Bangana- 
palle. 

ALIK1IAN, Kunwer Hajee Ismaihl, M.L.A., 
Raies of Asrauli Estate, (Bulandshahr). 
Chairman, City Board, Mussoorie. b. Deo. 
1^97. to. d. of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
Khan, Chief of Dharnrapore. Educ. : Persian 
and Ara bic at home, English St. Peter’s College, 
Agra. Was elected a Member of the City 
Bourd, Mussoorie, 1922. Junior Vice- 
Chairman a year later. Attended Wembley 
(1924), Fellow of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion. Toured European countries. Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924-25), Chair- 
man, Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorie (1925), General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, All-India Muslim- 
Rajput Conference (1925); Vice-President 
and Hon y. Treasurer of the All-India Muslim 
Rajput Conference. Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshahr District Mohammadan Rural 
Constituency (1926); Secretary, Ghana Nand 
High School, Mussoorie (1927-29). President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29). 
Manager-in-Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorie 
(1929-30). Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930). 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulandshalir. President, THak 
Memorial Library, Mussoorie. Hereditary 
Darbari of the Government. Publications : 
Talim-c-Niswan Muslim Rajputan-i-Hind. 
Council Speeches, Presidential Address of 
Mussoorie Tanzim. Address : Summer ; — 
Devonshire House, Mussoorie. Winter : — 
Asrauli Estate (Bulandshahr), U.P. 

An Imam : See under I. 

ALI, Shaukat. Edue . : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of K kuddam-l-Kaaba Society. 
Address : Khilafat House, Love Lane, Bom- 
bay, 10. 
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ALWAR, His Highness Bharat Dharam 
Prabhakar Sewai Maharaj raj Rishi 
Shri Jey Singhji Dev Veerendra Shiro- 
KANI, G.C.S.L (1924), G.C.I.E. (1919), K.C.I.E. 
(1919), K.C.S.I. (1911) Col. In British Army, 
1919 ; General in Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces ; 6. 1882 ; S. father, His Highness 
Shri Sewai Maharaj Manual oigliji Dev 
Veerendra Shtromani, G.C.S.I., 1892 ; m. one 
c ; maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force. The infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War ; State has area of 3 185 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,50,000, 
salute, seventeen guns. Recreations : Rac- 
quets ; shooting ; fishing; polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903) ; motoring ; tennis. Address : The 
Palace, Alwar, Rajputana India, T.A. Alwa- 
rendra, Alwar. 

ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA, The, Teacher 
and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Higher 
Psychology; General Secretary, Maha-Bodhi 
Society ; Editor, Maha-Bodhi and “ British 
Buddhist " Director-General, Buddhist Mis- 
sion in England, b. September 17, 1864. 

Leading a Brahmachari life since his boyhood. 
Educ: Several private schools in Colombo 
under Christian missionaries and under Bud- 
dhist Bhikkhus. Renounced home in his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha. Worked as 
a member of the Theosophical Society under 
Madame Blavatsky ; toured all over Ceylon 
with Col. Olcott ; left Theosophical Society 
owing to its departure from original idea of 
spreading Buddhism. Started the Maha 
Bodhi Society in May 1891. Headquar- 
ters at Buddhagaya, Gaya, Sarnatli, 
Benares, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and 
London and New York. Travelled four 
times round the world. Was Buddhist spe- 
cial Delegate at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in 1893. Erected the first Buddhist 
DharmaBala at Buddhagaya and the first 
Buddhist Viliara in Calcutta, and is now en- 
gaged in the erection of a great Vihara, a Bud- 
dhist Cultural Institute at Sarnath, Benares. 
Propaganda in London. Started the English 
*‘Maha Bodhi" and the Sinhalese weekly the 
“Sinhala Baudhaya", a popular democratic 
paper. In 1928 sent eight Sinhalese Samaneras 
(Buddhist Novices) to India to study Indian 
vernaculars for missionary work there. Pro- 
tested against Government interference with 
exposition of Tooth Relic in Kandy. Publi- 
cations : Life of the Lord Buddha, What 
did the Lord Buddha Teach, Psychology 
of Progress, Repenting God of Horeb ; 
Relationship between Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism ; the Arya Dharma. Address : 41, 

Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London, N.W. 
1. ; 4A, College Square, Calcutta ; and Aloe 
Avenue , Colpetty, Colombo, Sarnath, Benares 
Cantt. 

ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Rao Bahadur C. V., B.A., B.L., Judge 
of the Madras High Court. Educ : Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College ; 
Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law.| 


Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921 ; First Chairman of the Madras 
Bar Council. Address : “ Sweta Sadan ", 
No . 1, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

ANDERSON, The Rt. Hon. Sir John, P.C. 
G.C.B. (1923), Governor of Bengal (1932). 
b. 8 July, 1882. m. Christina (d. 1920) 3rd d. 
of the late Andrew Mackenzie of Edinburgh : 
one 8. one d. Educ. : George Watson’s Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh and Leipzig 
Universities. Entered the Colonial Office in 
1905. Secretary of the Northern Nigeria 
Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of the 
West African Currency Committee, 191 1 , 
Principal Clerk in the office of Insurance 
Commissioners, 1912; Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1913; Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-19; Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, April 1919; 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919; 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919-22 ; Joint Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent Under- 
secretary of State, at the Home Office 1922 to 
1931. Address : Government House, Calcutta. 

ANDREWS, Charles Freer, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications : 
“ Christianity and the Labour Problem," 
"North India," “The Renaissance in 
India"; “Christ and Labour," “The 
Indian Problem," “ Indians in South Africa," 
“To the Students,” “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil." Correspondent, Manchester Guardian. 
Cape Argus , Natal Advertiser. Address : 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANKLIKER, Lt -Col. Amir-ul-Umra Sarpar 
Sir AppajiRao Sahib Sitolb Deshmuk^ ,Skna 
Harpoo, Sah-Shri, K.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. 
(1913) ; Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Revenue, since 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1925) b. 1874. Educ: Belgaum. Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. wi- 
the youngest daughter of the late Mahaiaja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior. Address : 
Gwalior. 

ANNA RAO, Chalirani, B.A. (Chemistry) : 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam 
Copper Mines, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, d. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ : 
Presidency College, Madras. Address : 
Bobblli, Vizagapatam District. 
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ANNESLE Y, Franois Charles, b. 8 March 
1879. Educ. at Birkenhead School, Cheshire. 
Joined firm of Killick Nixon of Bombay in 
1906, retired 1930. Address : Andheri, Bom- 
bay. 


ABCOT, Prince of, Sir Ghulam Mahomed j 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), ! 
K.CJ.E. (1909). h. 22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman ot 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant of the Sovereign Ituler of the 
Karnatic. Educ : Newington Court of 
Wards Institutions, Madras ; Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1901-6; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidencv. 
1910-13; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Connell by nomination, 1916 ; President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; ! 
President, South India lslamiah League, 
Madras. President of All-India Muslim League, * 
1910, Life Member, Lnwley Institute, Ooty ; 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Madras Club and Gymkhana. Address : 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 


AROGYASWAMI MU D ALI A R, Diwan Baha- 
dur Rayapuram Nallavekran, B.A., B.C.E., 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925) ; 6. 18th April 1870. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt. Engineer in 1896 and j 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925. i 
Minister for Public Health and Excise (resigned i 
in March 1928) Address: Leith Castle, San I 
Thome, Mylapore. j 


ASH, Herbert Dudley, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare Co., Ltd. b. 1879. m. Madeline | 
Edith Ash. Educ: llaileybury College. Attach- J 
ed 29fch Lancers, 1915-17 ; Staff Captain, j 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- | 
tioned in despatches. Address ; C/o Turner ; 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Bombay. j 

I 

ASTBURY, Arthur Ralph, C.I.E.. (1928), I 
Secretary to Government, Punjab (Electricity), ! 
b. 5th June 1880. in. to Fricrio Hildegard j 
von Sehbnberg. Educ : Westminster | 

and the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Address: 55, Lawrence Road , 
Lahore and Torrentium Cottage, Simla, E. 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.a. 
Oxon), Bar-at-Law, ( Lincoln’s Inn.) Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind. b. 4 July 
1874. m. to Lilian, d. of the late Col. A. It. 
Savile. Educ.. Harrow School, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23. Publications: Joint Editor, 
Starling’s Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition); j 
Editor (9th Edition). Address : The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi. 

AYANGAR, Valangiman Krishnaswami 
Aravahudha, M.A. (1914); CXE. (1928); 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry ( 


Committee, b. 15th December 1891. d. ot 
Prof. K. R. Ramaswami Ayangar, Prof, of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras ; 
Educ : Kumbakonam Government College and 
Madras Presidency College. Office of the Ac- 
countant General, Madras ; Personal Assistant 
to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta ; Asstt. 
Secretary, Finance Department, Govt, of 
India ; Jt. Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance ; Under- 
secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Depart- 
ment; Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill ; Under- Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of Tndia. 
Officer on special duty, Flnanco Department, 
Govt, of India and Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee. Address : 
26, Bund Garden Road .Poona. 

BABER, Snuv Sheer Jung Bahadoor 
Rana, General of the Nepalese Armv, O.B.E.; 
(Hon. Mil.) cr. 1919; K.C.S.I. (Hon.) cr. 1919; 
K.C.l.K. (Hon.) cr. 1916; Hon. Colonel, 
British Army (1927). b. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd s. of His late Highness Hon. General 
i Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shore Jung, 
j G.O.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc., 
; of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada Maha- 
i rarsi Cliandra Lokahhnkla Laxml Devi. m. 

! 1903, Deva Vakta l^kshini Devi ; 2 s. 2 d. 

Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
1903-1929 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
In charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal. Teral, 1911; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) aB Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanke of Commanders-in-Cliiof in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradlpta 
Manyabnra, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-In-Chief in India and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Milltaiy 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan War, 191 9; (Despatches 
G.B.E.; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (A ttock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shore 
supplied (1921) Pokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Its. 1,00,000. Address : Baber Mahst. 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 

BAIVLEY, Brenton Thoburn (Bishop), M. A., 
D.D., LLD., Member of the American 
Geographical Society ; Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity ; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area. b. May 29, 
1870. m. Mary Putnam Stearns Ph. I). of 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Educ : Philander Smith Institute, Naini Tal 
(High School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A., I).D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
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City, M.A. r Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-10; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications : “ The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906 ; 
" God's Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1918 ; “ New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917; “India, Beloved of Heaven” 

S New York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan's Horizons” 
Calcutta) 1923 ; “ Indian Church Problems 
Fo-day” (Madras) 1930 ; “ The Solitary 
Throne” (Madras) 1931; India Jubilee Volume 
(Madras) in Press. Address : “Robinson 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 


BAGCHI, Satisohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law ; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jan. 1882. Educ . : Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta ; St. John's College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915 ; called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 
Address: Principal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 


BAIG, Sir Abbas A u, K. C. I. E. (1917), 
C. S. I. (1912), B.A., LL.D., Fellow of the 
Bombay University, m. 1st Ayesha, d. of Shaikh 
Mira of Wai (died), one *. 2nd 1901, Allia, d. 
of Shaikh All Abdulla 4 s. Educ.: Wilson Col- 
lege. Dy. Educational Inspector, Hindustani 
Schools, Bombay Presidency, 1882 ; 
Dewan, Janjlra State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service, 1800 ; Asstt. Coll, and Magte., 
1890-92; on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893 ; ofTd. as 
Presidency Magte., April 1893; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893 ; Reporter on the Native Press ; 
Registrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906; 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari Settlement Officer. 
July 1906; Member of the Council of 
India, June 1910-17; LLJX, Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1916-17; Repre- 
sented Bombay Univ. at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912 ; on Special 
political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914-16 ; Vice-President, Council 
of India, 1916-17. Revenue and Finance 
Member, Baroda ; retired in 1931. Address: 
The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol, England. 


BAILEY, Arthur Charles John, King's 
Police Medal (1920), C.I.E. (1931); Offg. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 6. 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hickie. Educ: St. Andrew's College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1906. Address : Belgaum, M. <fe. S. 
M. Ely. 


BAJPAI, Girja Shankar, B.A. (Oxon.) ; B.Sc, 
(Allahabad) ; C.B.E. (Civil), 1922; C.LE., 6 
July 1926 ; I.C.S. ; Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands, b. 8 April 1891. 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 
I.C.S. In November 1915 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1916-1919; 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to Investigate the status of Indians 
resident in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Deoartment of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924 ; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address : Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 ; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 


BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prabada, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shrlmatl Sumltra Devi. 
Educ.; Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1018 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920; Elected Member, TJ.P. Legislative 
Council, 1926 ; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Yiheri 1929. 
Address : Lakliimpore, Kheri (Oudh). 

BAKER, John Alfred, C.I.E., Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Central Provinces, b. 14 May 1882. 
m. Dorothy Austice Prideaux. Educ.: Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. 
Government Service since 1904. Address : 
Nagpur, C.P. * 

BALKRISHNA, Dr., M.A., Ph. D., F.S.S., 
F.R.E.S., F.R. Hist. 8., Principal and Prof, of 
Economics, Rajaram College and Inspector of 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, e. 22nd 
December 1882. m. Miss Dayabal Malsey, B.P. 
N.A. Educ : Govt. High School, Multan, D.A.V 
College and Government College, Lahore ; 
School of Economics and Politics, London. 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hard war, for one year ; Vice- 
Principal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years. Became Princl- 

S il, Rajaram College, 1922. Director of 
oonomic Bureau ; President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association ; Chairman, Secondary Teachers 
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Association President, Technical School ; i 
If 1. WodehouBe Orphanage, A.V. Free School- ! 
Member, State Panchayat. Publications. : (In j 
English) Commercial Relations between India 1 
and England (1924); The Industrial Decline 
ip India ; Demands of Democracy (1925) ; 
Hindu Philosophers on Evolution ; Shivaji 
tlie Great, (in Hindi) Seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion ; History I 
of India (in Marathi). Address : Shalmpuri, 
Kolhapur. r i 

BALRAMPUR, Maharaja Patesiiwari Pra* 
sap Singh Saheb, minor under guardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin- 
ces. o.2 Jan. 1914. Address : Balrampur. 

BANATVALA, COL. SIR IIORM48JEE Epuljef 
K t. (1920) ; C.S.T., 1917; I.M.S. (retd.), b. 20 
Oct. 1859. First Commission, 1884; military 
duty until 1893 ; served Burma 1880-89*; 
Medal with 2 clasps, LuRhai Expedition, 
1891-92; Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons, Assam, 1914-19. Address: 
Mount Villas, Bandra, Bombay. 

BANERJEE, Rai Bahadur Sauat Chandiu,'; 
M.A., D.L., C.I.E., Advocate, High! 

Court, Calcutta, h. 3rd October 1870. m. 
Sreemati Usha Devi. Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta and the Metropolitan 
Institution (Law) ; Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Physics, History and Political Economy, Free 
Church of Scotland Institution, Duff College, 
1892; Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907; Legal | 
Assistant, Legislative Department, Govt, of i 
India, 1907-14 ; President, Calcutta Improve- j 
merit Tribunal, 1914-1930. Address: 29,, 
Sastitala Iload, Nurikeldanga, Calcutta. 

BAN Ell JI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, Kt. (1925)1 
I.C.S., C.S.I.(1021), C.l.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 

10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna! 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol i 
College, Oxford ; M.A., 1892. Entered 

l. C.S., 1895; served as district officer in 

the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
diaposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment, as Member of the 
Executive Council of U. II. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-20. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927-29. Awarded I Class title" Ila- j 
jamantradhurina '* of Gandabherunda Order. > 
with Khillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open ! 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Proprietor and Editor of 1 
“ Indian Affairs”, A Quarterly Journal : 
Published at Windsor House, Victoria Street, ! 
London. Address: C jo. Conttsand Co. 440,, j 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. ; 

BAKER JI, Sukuhar, Rai Sahib, b. a., Assist.- 1 
aBt Commissioner of Police in charge of i 
North Suburbs, Calcutta, b. 5 October 1880. I 

m. to Suhasini, eldest d. of late Kumar Sat.yes- j 
war Ghosal of Bhukailaa Raj. Educ: St. Xaviers’ i 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government ! 
College, Krishnagar; Bengal Police Training j 
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School ; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Pinal examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 ; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned In the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931. Address ; Police Headquarters 
Lai Bazaar, Calcutta. 


SAPNA. Wa/JR-V T)- 1>0\VLA RAI BAHADUR S.M., 
C.l.E. . B.A., B.Se.. LL.B., Prime Minister to 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. b. 24th 
April 1882. m. Sliivoinati Ana ml Kumarl, d. of 
the late Mehta Bhopal Singh. Dewan of Udai- 
pur Educ : at Maharana High School, Udaipur; 
Govt. College, Ajmer, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. For about ft year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara ; served In Me war for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer; appointed 
District, and Sessions Judge in the Indore 
State in Jan. 1907. In 1908 was appointed 
Law Tutor to If. If. Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar III ; appointed His Highness’ Second 
Secretary In 1911 and First. Secretary in 1913 ; 
appointed Home Minister in 1.015 ; retired 
on special pension in April 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as Minister and remained Micro 
till August. 1923; rejoined Holkar State 
Service as Home Minister in 1923 ; soon 
after appointed Deputy Prime Minister and 
President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet.. In February 1926 was appointed 
Prime Minister and President of the Cabinet, 
Address : Indore, C. J. 


BA III A, Major (Hon.) His Highness Ma« 
hakawal Shri Sir Ran.iitsinhji, Raja of; 
K.C.S.I . (1922). b. 10 July 1880; two s. one 
•i. Educ . : Rajkurnar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in Europeau War, 1914-15 
and In the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address : Devgad 
Baria, (Baria State Illy.) 


BARKER, John Stafford, M.V.O. (19H); 
P. W. Member and Chief Engineer, Holkar 
State, b. 6 Scptr. 1879. m. Mary Gertrude, only 
d. of the late Jl . L. Moysey, J.S.O., Ceylon 
Civil Service. Educ : Bedford School and 
Royal Military Academy. Commissioned in 
Royal Engineers, 1898 ; retired as Lt.-Col. 
March 1929 ; Electrical Engineer, Delhi 
Durbar 1911; Chief Engineer, Holkar State 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since February 
1929. Served in Mesopotamia 1915 to fall 
of Kut-el-Arnara, April 191.6 ; mentioned in 
despatches for defence of Knt-el-Amara. 
Was O.R.E. Quetta for three and a half years 
before retirement, irom the Army. Address: 
Indore, Central India. 


BAllNE, Tin: Rt. Rev. George Dunsford,M.A. 
(Oxon), C.l.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), V.l). 

(1923); Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
1932. b. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy Kate 
Akcrman. Educ : Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Master, SummerJlelds, 
Oxford, 1902-08 ; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10 ; Chaplain of Slajffiot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 ; and 
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Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12. Princi- 
pal, Lawrence It. Military School, Sanawar 
Address : Lahore. 

BARODA, H.H. Maharaja Gaekwar Sir Saya ji 
Rao III., G.C.8.I. (1881); G.C.I.E. (1910); 
LL.D., (1924), (Benares Hindu University) ; 
Sena Khaskhel Samsher Bahadur ; Farzand-i- 
khas-i-Dowlat-i-Inglishia ; b. 10th March 
1863. m. 1st., 1880, Chirnnahai Saheb of the 
house of Tanjoro ( d . 1885) ; 2nd, 1885, Chimna- 
hai Saheb II of the house of Dewas, C.I.; 

4 8. M. of whom 1#. Id. survive. Educ. Maha- 
raja's School, Baroda. Succeeded 1875. 
Invested with powers 1881. Pul) Haitian a : 
“ From Ctesar to Sultan”, “ Famine Notes”, 
"Speeches”. Address: Baroda. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marik ; Bishop of 
Paraiais since 1914. b. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849. Educ.’. St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address : Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARUA,Hai Bahadur Dkvjoharan, B.A.jB.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, b. 1804. Educ. : City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorbat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary. 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
years fdnee 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address : Jorhut, 
Assam. 


BASH, ,1 atindua Nath, M.A. Solicitor, b. 7 Feb. 
1872. in. Mrs. Sarnia Basil. Educ: Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Has been a member of the Bengal U‘gis. 
Council since 1920. President, Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta; leader of People's Part in 
Bengal Legislat ure ; delegate from Bengal j 
to the Indian Bound Table Confee. ; is on the 
governing bodies of the City College and 
Jtipon College ; President ot’ Governing bodies 
of Town School, Rani Bhabani School and 
Maharaja Cossimbazar Polytechnic School: 
Governor of the Bose Institute of Science of 
which Sir J. C. Bose is Director and Vice-. 
President of Indian Association for cultivation 
of Science ; is connected with several social 
service organisations in Calcutta and is the I 
head of B. N. Basil A Co., Solicitors. Address : 
14, Balaram Gliose Street, Calcutta. 

BATLKY, CLAUDE, A.U.I.B.A.. Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects, b. Oct. 1879. ' 
Educ, : at Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering. 
Northants and in 1 ,ondon up to 1913 ; 
and in Bombay thereafter. Publications : Sun- ‘ 
dry articles and papers both in England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address : 
School of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, ■ 
Bombay. ; 

BATLIWALA, Soraiui HoRMt’SJl, B.A. (Eng-! 
lish Literature and Ijitin) b. 21 March. 1878. | 
Educ : St. Xavier’s School and College. 


in India . 


Connected with the Cotton industry ; Technical 
Adviser to the Court Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Mills in Liquidation (1931). Ha* 
travelled extensively and studied the econoinir 
systems of various countries. Publications . 
contributions on financial and economic 
subjects. Address : Green’s Mansion, A poll., 
Bandar, Bombay. 


11EADON, Dr. Mary, M.B.B.S. (Lond.); Kaiser- 
i-Hind Second (Mass (1920) ; Principal, Dulv 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. m. to R. ( . 
IVadon, IC.C.S.G. Educ: at Dm don (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Joined W. M. S. in 1914 ; in charge Dutferin 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 ; Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 191* 
1920 ; Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Duly Willingdon Medi- 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930; 
Principal, Lady Hardinge Medical College. 
New Delhi, June 1930. Address : Did\ 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. 


BEAUMONT, The Hex. Sir John Willtam 
Fisher, M.A. (Cambridge); King’s Couiwl. 
1930; Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Mabel Edith! d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Educ. : Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Called to Bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn. 1901 ; practised at tie 
Chancery Division. Address : “ Colchenm 

Court,” Harkness Road, Malabar Hill. 
Bombay. 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba GuRHUKsn Singh, Kt. 
cr. 1916 ; K.1LE. (1 920), C.I.E., 1911 ; Bon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
b. 1801. A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afglian Peace Conference in 1919. Address: 
Kallar, Punjab. 

ELL, Robert Duncan, C.S.i. (1932), C.i.b 
(1919) Chief Sc -retary to Government "i 
Bombay, b. 8 May 1878. Educ: He rim - 
School. Edinburgh, and Edinburgh University 
in. Jessie, d. 1). Spence. Esq. Appointed I.C.S. 
Bombay, 1902. Secretary, Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1919-17, Controller, Industrial 
Intelligence, DU 7- 18, Controller, Oils and 
Paints, 1918-1 9 Director of Industries, Boinba> 
1919-24. Secretary to Government, Develop- 
ment Department and Commissioner, Bombay 
Suburban Division, 1924-30. Address: < 11 
Grlndlay & Co., Bombay. 

1ELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M.A*, Ph. D. 
(Harvard Univ.), I.E.S., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Dcccau College, Poona, b. 11 Dec. lS^L 
Educ.: Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, TJ.S.A. 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907. Prof., Deccan College since 1914 ; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and at present its 
Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, Poona 
Sanskrit College Association and General Secre- 
tary, All-India Oriental Conference. Publi- 
cations "History of Systems of Sanskrit Grain 
mar” ; Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti’s 
“Later History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kavya- 
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darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- , 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basu i 
Mallik lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, j 
Calcutta University, 1925; and (in colla- j 
boration with Prof. Ban ado) History of; 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of tin* 8 pro- i 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental ‘ 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- i 
ferences, and other learned Societies. Address : , 

“ Bilvakunja,” Bliainburda, Poona, No. 4. 

BENJAMIN, Vkn. T. Kuruvilla, B.A., Arch- ! 
deacon of Kotlayam since .Inly 1922. Former- j 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral. Kottayam. j 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate. 1922, Bishop's; 
Commissary, 1923. Publications : (in Malaya-; 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews;! 
Notes on the Epistles to the ThcsKnloniniis : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of j 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend.; 
Address : Kottayam. ‘ ! 

BENNETT, GKOiuiK Ernest, M.Si'., INI. Inst. 
C.E., M.I.M.E., Chief Engineer, Bom- 

bay Port Trust, b. 1884. in. France? 
Sophia Bennett, Ed nr. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant. 
Engineer (Bridges). C.I.P., 1910-1916: 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1910-1919; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust. 1919-21 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Caleutta Port 
Trust. 1924-20 ; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1920-30 ; ( hie! Engineer, 
1930. Address : Bombay Port Trust , Bombay. 

BENZIGER, Rt. Rev. aloysius Mary, O.C.I)., 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905 ; b. Einsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1804. Educ.: Frankfort, 
Brussels; Downside. Came to India, 1890: 
Bishop of Tabus 1900 ; Assistant to the Pont. 
Throne. Roman Count, 1925. Address:' 

Bishop's House, Quilon, Travaneore. 

BERK ELEY-HI LL, I.t.-Col. Owen Alfred! 
ROWLAND, M.A., M.D., (.’li. B. (Oxoii.), M.R. ; 
C.S. (Eng.). L.IU'.P. (l.on.) I MS., Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital.; 
Ranchi, b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
manny d . of Nellary Ramotti . Educ. at U ugby ! 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen i 
and University College; Hospital, London, j 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- j 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa! 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pub- \ 
licatiom : N umcrous articles in scientific ; 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, | 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTllOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxoii.), i 
1898 ; Member, Council of State and Com- , 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of i 
Registration, Biliar and Orissa, b. 13 Sept. I 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Ednc. at ; 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. ; 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collectoi : 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900. j. 
Address: Patna. I 

BERTRAM. Rev. Francis, S.J. (or Bertrand), 
B.A., D.D., Kaiser- l-llind (l class, 1921), 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras, b. 23 July 
1870, at Montigny-lcs-Metz, 1/jrraine. Educ : 
in the Society of Jesus. Entered Society of 


Jesus, Aug. 1888 ; came to India 1888 ; Princi- 
pal, St. Joseph’s College Trichluopoly, 1909-25; 
Principal, Loyola College since 1925; Memlw'r 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1916; Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923; olTg. Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University. April 1931. 
Address : Loyola College, Cathedral P. (>. 
Madras. 

BICSANT, Annie; President, Theosophlcal 
Society and of National Home Jtule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects. b . 1 
October 1847 ; d. of William Page Wool and 
F.mih, d. of James Morris; in. 18(17, Rev. 
Frank liesant ( d . 1917), Vicar of Slbsey, Lin- 
colnshire; legally separated trom him, 1873 ; 
one s. one d. Ednc.: privately in England, Ger- 
mnny, Franco; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874: worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90 ; Joined the Theosophlcal Society in 
1889: became a puntl of Mine. Blavat.sky ; 
elected its President in 1907, 1914. 1921 and 
1928. Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
College at Benares; 1904, the Central Hindu 
( iirls’ School, Benares; is on Court Connell 
and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Couneil and Senate of the National Univ., 
given lion. D.L., Benares .Hindu Univ., 1921 
in recognition of unique services ; Elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
1917*18: Secretary of All-Parties Conference 
(Auxiliary, Madras); Editor of The Tkrosophist. 
monthly ; The Adtmr Pallet in, monthly, and 
Editor of New India . daily and weekly 
Address: Adyar, Madras. 

BE WOO It, Citron ati! Yknkatksii, B.A. (Bom), 
B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S., Cost master- General 
Bombay, b. 20 Nov. 1888. in. Miss Tungatai 
Mudbolkar. Ednc : Deccan Coll., Poona, 
and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. Under 
Secretary to Govt., ('. I'., Dy. Commissioner, 
Chanda; Postmaster-General, Bihar and 
Orissa and Central Circles: Dy. Director - 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, 
and Postmaster-General, Bombay Circle ; 
Indian Delegate to the Air Mail Congress at 
the Hague, 1927 and to the Universal Postal 
Congress, London, 1929. Address' Post- 
master-General, Bombay Circle, Bombay; 

“ Shri Krishna Niwas", Poona 4. 

UHABIIA, Hormahji Jkhanoir, M.A., I). IJtfc. 
J.P., C.I. E., Hon. Pres. Magic., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; 
Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, Deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bond ay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. in. Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala. Educ : Elpliinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elpliinstone College, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Principal and Professor of Logie 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore. 1876. 
Princijiai, Maliaraja's College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 ; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub. : Special Report on Manual 
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Training in Schools ol General Education ; , BHATIA, Major Soh an Lal, M.A.. M. D.. Ty* 


Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, 1 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1923, a Visit ] 
to Britisli Universities 1926 ; Modern Orema - 1 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: MalakofT I 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

BHAIRUN Singhji Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.I., b. 16tli 
Septcmberl879. Educ. Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H.H.thc Maharaja, 
of Bikaner 1895 and accompanied him in his 
indianTour in 1896. Appointed Member ol 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mabkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council, 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President j 
of Council during 11. H's visits to Europe. 
Is Hon. Col. o£ the Sadul Light Infantry 
and Personal A . J). C. to the Maharaja. 
Publications : Bhairavbilas, Bhairubncnod 
and Rasikbinod. Address : Bikaner. 

BlIANDAR f, .Tagan Hath, M.A., LL.B. i 
Dewan ldar State, b. Jan. 1882. m. 
Shrimati Ved Kunwarji. Educ: Govt. 
College, and Law College, Lahore. Joined , 
legal profession and practised at Ferozepur 
till 1914 when appointed to ldar State Service i 
as Private Secretary to il.H. of ldar; served ! 
there till 1922 as' Political Secretary and 
Officiating Dewan. Loir service and rejoined ' 

' legal profession: appointed again Dewan of 
ldar in July 1931. Address : Himmatnagar, i 
ldar State. 

BHARATPUR, Maharaja of, liis Highness 1 
Sri Maharaja Bbijkndra Sawai Brijendra 
Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jitng. />. 1st 
December 1918. s. of Lieut. -Col. His Late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Ivishen Singh Baha- 
dur K.C.S.l. Address: Bharatpur, Raj- 
putana. 

BHARGAVA. Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. b. 1st Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Mad an Lal, 
Bhorgava of Rewari. Educ. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rcwari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government. Coll, and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn., Ilissar ; got Durhai 
Medal and War Loan sail ad ; acted as Sec-, 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund; 
W’us elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20 ; and Legislative Assembly. 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Centre 
at Ilissar. Address: Ilissar (Punjab). 

BHATE, Govind Chimnaji, M.A. (Bom.), 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ : Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, 
Poona, from 1895. Principal and ITofessor- 
Willingdon College, Sangli. from 1919. Pnbli - 
cations : Principles of Economics, Distant 
Travels, Lectures on Sociology, Carlyle, 
Three Philosophers, Philosophy of the Fine 
Arts. (All In Marathi). Speeches and Essays 
(in English) ; Kant and Shankaracharya 
(in Marathi). Address : Willingdon College 
Post, Dist. Satara. 


Son. (Cantab). ; M.R.C.P. (London) ; F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay) ; M. C. (1918), I.M.S., Dean and 
l*rof. of Physiology, Grant Medical College, 
Bombay, b. 5 Aug. 1891. m. Rajkishorie 
Educ : Cambridge Univ., (Pcterhouse), and 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Casualty 
Officer and Resident Anaesthetist, St Thsomns 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist. Children’s 
Department ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon. Joined J.M.S. 1917 ; saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (105 t-u Mahratta Light infantry), 191 s'; 
ap]K>inted Professor of Physiology, Grant 
Medical College, in 1920 and Dean in 1925. 
Publications : A mimher of scient ific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address : “ Two 
Gables”, Mount Pleasant lload, Malabar 
JLill, Bombay. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. n. Maharaja Krishna 
Kumar sinhji, Maharaja of; b. 19th May 
1912, *. father Lt.-Col. 11. II. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Educ.: Harrow, England. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. Sikander Saulat Nawai; 
Iftikharul-Mulk Sir Mohammad Hamidul- 
laii Khan, Nawab of, G.C.T.E. (1929), C.SJ. 
(1921); C.V.O. (1922). b. 9th Dec., 1894 ; In the 
Ruler of the second most Important. Moham- 
inadan State of India, in. 1905 Her Highness 
Maimoona Sultan Shall Banoo Begum Sahiba ; 
succeeded in 1926 mother, Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Regain. G.C.S.I., G.C.IE., 
C.I., G.B.E. Has three daughters, the eldest, 
of whom Nawab Gouhar-e-Taj-Abida Sultan 
Begum is the heiress-presumptive. Address: 
Bhopal, Central India. 

BHOR, SlIRlMANT RAGHUNATURAO SllANKARRAO 
alias Babasaheb Pant Saeliiv, Chief of. b. 2b 
Sep. 1878. Educ. : Poona High School and 
Deccan College. Ruling over Bhor State 
since 18 July, 1922. Entitled to a salute of 
nine guns. Address : Bhor State, Poona 
District. 

BIIORE, Sir JosErH William, K.C .T.E., G.B.E, 
(1920), C.F.E. (1923), I.C.S., Member 

Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charge, of 
Department of Education, Healt h and Lands. 
b. 6th April 1878, in to Margaret Wilkie Stott , 
M.B., Cli. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Educ. : 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London. Under Secy., Govt, of Madras. 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919; Secre- 
tary to the Hich Conmisr. for India, London. 
1920; Ag. High Conmisr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Healtli and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 192(5 
to July 1927; Secretary to Govt, of India. 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30. Address : 
Windcliffe, Simla and c/o The National 
Bank of India, Madras. 

BHUTTO, KnAN Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz, 
o.B.K. (1919); K.I.H. (1924); C.I.E. (1925), Kt. 
(1930) ; President, District Local Board 
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and M.L.O., Bombay Council ; Chairman, 
Co-operative Bank, District Larkana ; 
and Chairman, Bombay Provincial Committee; 
Zamindar, Landlord and President, Sind 
Mahomedan Association. Delegate, Bound 
Table Conference, b. 1st March 1888. Educ : 
Sind Madressah and St. Patrick High School, 
Karachi. Address: Bhutto Colony, Larkana. 

BIGG-WLTII Kit, Lionet., M. I. Mccli. K, 
M. 1. L. Iv, J.P., Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
C.l.P. Railway. b. 31st December 1870. 
in. Evelyn Marie 1898. Educ. : Private 
School, Clifton College, Univ. (-oil.. London. 
Served apprenticeship in Metropolitan J)ist. 
Kailway, London ; appointed to Nizam’s 
State Hallway in Ma*ch 1898 as Asst. Loco, 
and Carr. Superintendent ; services transferred 
to G. 1. P. Illy, in 1902 ; Asst.. .Inspector, 
H E. Shell Filling Woolwich Arsenal, 1910-17 ; 
joined lra<j Military Hallways in 1917 with 
rank of Major ; appointed Assistant Director 
Mechanical, in 1918 with rank of Lieut. 
Colonel. Mentioned in despatches ; returned 
to (1. I. P. in 1919 as l).v. C.M.E., acted as 
C. M I], for varying periods during 1924-27 ; 
acted as C. M. E. 1927-1930; confirmed 
October 1930. Address: Walkeshwar Hoad. 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BIKANER, Maharajah of, Lieut. -General 

H. II. Maharaj adhiraj Raj Rajkshwau 
Narkndra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Sir 
Ganoa Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.C.I.E., cr. 1907 ; K.C.S.I., cr. 1904 ; K.C. 

I. E., cr. 1901; G.C.V.O., cr. 1919, Q.B.E., 
(Military Division), 1921 ; K.C.B., cr. 1918 ; 
A.-D.-C. i Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge, 
Edinburgh and Benares; Hon. D.C.L. Oxford 
Donat of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England ; son of Maharaj Sri La 11 Singhji 
Bahadur and adopted son of his own elder 
brother His late Highness Maharajah Sri 
Dungar Singhji Bahadur ; born 3 October 
1880 ; ed ueated at the Mavo (College, Ajmer, 
m. 1897 ; is one of the Ruling Princes of 
India (succeeded 31st August 1887) and 
is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two sons, 
one daughter, two grandsons, three grand- 
daughters. Invested with full ruling powers, 
1898, granted Hon. Commissioner of Major 
in the British Army, 1900; and attached to 
2nd Bengal Lancers ; promoted Lt.-Col., 1909 ; 
Col., 1910; Major-General, 1917: 
Lieut. General, 1930 ; served with British 
Army in China in command of Bikaner Camel 
Corps, 1901 (medal, despatches, K. C. J. E.) ; 
served European War, 1914-15 in France 
and in Egypt (despatches Prance and Egypt, 
K. C. B.): Major-General, 1914; Bronze Star 
Grand (’onion of the Order of the Nile G.B.E. 
(Military Division). Awarded gold medal 
(1st Class) of Kalser-i-Hind for public service 
in India during Great Famine ol' 1899-1900 ; 
attended the Coronation of King Edward VI J. 
1902, and of King George V, 1911; Hon! j 
A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 1902 ; 
A.-D.-C. to H. J. M. the King Emperor since ! 
1910. Was selected as one of the. three I 
Representatives of India at the imperial J 
War Cabinet and Conference, 1917. Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of London, Edinburgh 
Manchester and Bristol. Was selected again 


as one of the two Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and the Peace 
Conference 1919. Elected Chancellor of tho 
Chamber of Princes, 1921, and re-elected in 
1922 and continued as such till 1920. Repre- 
sented the Ruling Princes of India for the 
third time at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Leader of the Indian Delega- 
tion to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
1930; one of the three representatives of India 
at the Imperial Conference, 1930; Member 
of the Indian State Delegation to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences held in London, 
1930 and 1931. Is Chancellor and a Patron 
of the Benares Hindu University and Sri 
Bharat Dliarm Mahamandal, Benares, a Vice- 
President. of the East India Association, 
London ; the Royal Colonial Institute, London; 
the Indian Gymkhana Club, London : the 
Indian Army Temperance Association, Simla ; 
a member of the General Council of tho Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and of the Managing Commit - 
tee, Mayo College ; the II rst Member of the 
Ionian Red Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, Past 
Master of Lodge" Raj putana,” Abu;a past Dy . 
Dist. Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter “ Sir Ganga Singh,” Abu; 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Neherniah In the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala. 
Heir- Apparent: Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.O., b. 7tli 
September 1902, Grandsons Bhanwarji Sri 
Kami Singliji Bahadur, b. 21st. April 1924; 
Bhanwarji Sri Anmn Singhji Bahadur, 
b. 11 Decent her 1925. Address: Bikaner, 

j Kajputana. 

BILIMOR1 A, ARDASHIR Jamsetjee, B.A., 
b. 18 September 1864. Educ. : Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Retired 
1921. Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMORIA, Sir SUAPOORJEK BOMONJEE, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
linn of S. B. Billintoria A Co., Accountants 
and Auditors, b. 27 July 3 877. m. Je.rbai, d. 
of Bhicaji N. Dalai (1900). Educ. St. Xavier’s 
College. Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Member, Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City oi Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1920-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29. Ad- 
dress : 13, Cuife Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BINNING, Sir Arthur William, Kt. (1916). 
Merchant in Rangoon, b. 5 August 1861. 
s. of Robert Binning. Glasgow ; unmarried. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy. Address : Rangoon. 

BIRLEY, frank, D.C.M. (1915); Director, 
Best & Co., Ltd., Madras and Vice-President, 
Cliumber of Commerce, Madras, b. 6 July 
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1883. m. Evelyn Clifton of Perth, W. A. 
Joined Best <fc Co., Ltd., Madras in 1909. 
Address : C/o Best & Co., Ltd., Madras. 


BISWAS, Charu Chandra, C.I.E. (1931 ; y.s. j 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 , 
Parganas, M.A., B.L., Advocate, (Calcutta 
High Court, b. April 21, 1888. in Srn. Suliasini 
Biswas d. of Mr. S.C. Mallick. Ethic: Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripon haw College. 
Enrolled Vakil, iiigli Court, April 18, 1910 ; 
Advocate, November, 1924 ; Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22, again 1928-29 ; Professor, University Law 
College, 1913-21; Commissioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1921-24, and again Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation since 1925; Member, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, since 1926; 
Secy., Bhowanipore Ratepayers’ Association, 
Founder Sccy., South Suburban College, 
1916-21 ; Secy., South Suburban School ; 
Main and Branch, and Sir Rornesh Mitter 
Girls’ School : Member of Governing Bodies of 
University Law College, Ripon College, Asu- 
tosh College ; Member of Committee of Indian 
Association, President, Klialat institution, 
Calcutta, and .Jangipuru 11. E. School, llist. 
llooghly; Governor, Calcutta Blind School; 
Member, Calcutta Tramways Advisory • 
Committee; was member of Council and for a 
short time Secretary, National Liberal League 
Bengal. Unsuccessfully contested in Liberal 
interests once for Indian Legislative Assembly \ 
(1920), and twice for Bengal Legis. Council 
(1924 and 1926), from Calcutta constituencies, j 
Elected Member of Leg. Assembly from j 
Calcutta Urban Non-Maliomodan Constituency j 
1930. Add res s : 58, Puddopukur Road, 

Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

BLAIR, Andrew James Fraser, Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The j 
Empire Commerce, The Empire Gazette j 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in i 
Calcutta) ; b . Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 Sep- 1 
teinbcr, 1872 ; y. s. of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary j 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Dulf, Glas- ! 
gow . m. 1900, Constance, e. d. of Thomas 
Ibbotson ; one s. one d. Educ. : Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, since 1890. 1 
Retired as Asst. Editor, The Statesman, 
1930. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 1 

BLAND Y, Edmond Nicolas, B.A. (Oxon.) ; j 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, Secretary, Finance, j 
Commerce and Marine Departments, Bengal, j 
b 31st July, 1886. m Dorothy Kathecn (nee ; 
Marshall). Educ : Clifton and Balliol. Asst. 
Magte. and Coilr. Dacca, 1910; Sub-Div. 
Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912; Secretary 
to Bengal Diet. Administration Committee, 
1913; Under Secretary, Finance Dept. Govt, 
of Bengal 1914 Controller of Hostile Firms 
and Custodian of Enemy Property 1916 ; 
Addl. Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 19 L7 ; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc,, and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 


ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922 ; Magte. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 and 1926 ; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, Finance Department, 1930. Address 
United service Club, Calcutta. 

BLATTER, The REV. Ethelbert, S. J., 
Pli. D. b. 15 Dee. 1877. Educ. in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, Franee, England. 
Joined the Society of Jesus in 1890 ; 
Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903 ; Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924 ; Fellow ami 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919. 
Publications : Bibliography of Indian Botany ; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany ; The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden ; The Flora of the 
Indian Desert; Flora Arabica; Flowering 
Season and Climate ; Contributions to the 
Flora of Baluchistan, Bionomie der Palmen- 
der Alten Welt; Revision of the Bombay 
Flora ; Flora of the Indus Delta ; Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir ; numerous botanical 
papers in English and German Scicntillc 
Journals. Address : Panchgani, Satara. 

BLENKINSOP, Edward Robert Kaye, 
C.I.E. (1911) ; Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1923. b. 15 May 1871; s. of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; m. Florence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.C.S.T., three s. Educ., 
St. Paul’s School; Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Officer, 
1897; Deputy Commissioner, 1902; Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal, 1903 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906 ; Chiof^Secrotary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13. "Commissioner, 1916. Address : 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

BLUNT, The Hon. Edward Arthur henry, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., B.A., I.O.S. Member of Exe- 
cutive Council, United Provinces. Served in 
U.P. as Asst. Cotnmr. and Asst. Magistrate 
and Collector ; Under Secretary to Govt . 
and Superintendent, Census operation; on 
special duty in Finance Department of Govt . 
of India, 1912-13; Settlement Officer in 1915 ; 
Director of Civil Supplies in 1918; Director 
of Industries, 1919; Financial Secretary to 
U. P. Govt., 1920-31 ; appointed Member oi 
Executive Council, 1931. Address : Lucknow. 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor, b. 29 Dec. 1876. w. 
Kathleen, 2nd d. of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate. Educ.: Rugby. Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe. Address: 50, 
Peddcr Road, Bombay. 

BOAG, George Townsend, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E., (1928), I.C.S. Member, Indian Tariff 
Board, b. November 12, 1884. Educ. : 

Westminster (1897 to 1903) and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). Passed 
into the I.C.S. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton. C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917);D.S.C. 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson). 
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Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active Service. W. Africa, 1892; Cliitral Relief. 
1895 ; China, 1899 ; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan Wur, 1919. Address : Quetta. 

BOMON-BEHK AM. Jehanoir Bomonji, B.A., 
LL.B., G.1*. (Solicitor), Bombay. .Merchant, ft. 
July 1808. Educ. : St . Xavier’s and Elphiu- 
stone College. Practised as an Attorney for 
about 20 years, then became partner in C. 
Macdonald A* Co. and was there for 5 years. 
Gave up business t o do public service. Became 
member of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1919 ; memljcrof Standing Committee, 1 92.1-22 
to 1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Schools 
Committee, ,lau. to March 1928 and January 
to Decern be.r 1929; Chairman of haw. Proce- 
dure and Elections Committee, 1920-21 , 
and President of Corporation, 1931-532. 
Director of several Joint Stock Companies. 
Address: The Seaside, Sassoon Dock Road, 
Middle Colaba. 

BOMBAY, Bishop OF. See Aclami, Kt. Rev- 
Richard Dyke. 

BOSE, Sir Bipin Krishna, K.C.I.K. (1920). 
Kt. cr. 1907; O.I.K., 1898 ; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur University, ft. 1851. Address : 
Nagpur, G. P. 

BOSE, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1017 

C. I.E. , 1903; C.S.T., 1911; M. A. (Cantab), 

D. Sc. (Loud.); LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
b. 30 Nov. 1858 ; Educ. : Calcutta ; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900 ; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
ou Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications: Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 

I and II ; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 

1 II and I V ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address : 
Bose Institute, Calcutta. 


BOSE, Sir Kailas Chunder, Rai Bah adits, 
Kt. cr. 1910, C.I.E., 1910; Kaiser-i-Hind, 
1909 ; O.B.E. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Educ. Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress ; Fellow, R. Institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion; ex- Member ">f the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu M ad h us an Basu 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 


BRADFIEL1), Ernest William Charles, 
Lieut. -Colonel, M.B., M.S., F.lt.C.S., O.B.E. 
(1918) ; C.I.E. (1928). b. May 28, 1880. 

tn. Margaret Annie Barnard. Educ : King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham ; St. Mary’s 
Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
London. Address: Madras. 


BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt,., cr. 1917 ; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council: 
Controller of Contracts. Army Headquarters: 
ft. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College,* Cambridge. Address : 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 


BRAYNE, Albert Frkderio Lucas, M.A. 
(Gins.), B.A . (Oxon), C.I.E. 1923, Indian Civil 
Servlre, on S|x;elal d nt v. .1*1 nance Dept. Govt, 
of India, ft. 1 April 1884. in. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
of James Thomson, M. 1). Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Educ.: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed T.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector, 
Sr tar a, 1908-1913; Siifieriiitendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under* Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-251 attached to the In cheapo Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24 ; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Olfg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27; also Army 
Department, 1928. Address: Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 


BRAYNE, Frank Liioard, M.O. (19.18)* 
Commissioner, Lahore, Punjab. ft. 
Jan. 6, 1882. tn. iris Goodevc Goble, 1920. 
Educ: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. 
Publications: Village Uplift in India (1 928); 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford Univ. 
Press) ; 'The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press.) The Boy Scouts 
in the village (Ultan ('hand Kapur, Lahore 
1 9531). Address: I ahorc, Punjab; and 

Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 


BRAY S1IAY, Maurice William, M.Se., 
(Leeds). A.M. Inst. C.E. Agent, B. B. 
and C. I. lty. ft. 7 March 1883. Educ.: Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock 
yard Chatham, 1903-5; Apptd. Asstt. Engi- 
neer, Indian P.W.D. (Railways) 1905 ; Asst. 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09 ; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Hr id go over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17, 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 

1917- 18 * Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 

1918- 24; Dy. Agent, B. B. & 0. 1. Railway, 
1 924. Member (acting), Railway Board, 1929. 
Address : Bombarie, Altamont Road, Bombay 
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BROWN, Tiib Rev. Arthur Ernest, M. a. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.E. (1920). 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. j 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- ; 
wickshire in 1908. Educ. : Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London ; JKLingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge j 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- j 
kura in January 1905 ; became Principal \ 
in 1917 ; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, ! 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29. Publi- 
cation ; Translation from Bengali of “ The 
Cage of Gold ” by Sita Devi. Address : 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ity. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John, O.B.e. (1918), 
C.B.E.. (1918) Kt. (Juno 1929) Router’s Agent 
with Government of India and Member, 
Associated Press of India ; late Vice-Chairman, 
Alliance Bank of Simla ; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director, Bnronli Timber Co. b. 1802; m. 
Annie Margaret, d. of late General Sir R. M. 
Jennings, K.C.B. Educ. : St. John’s College, 
Hurstpier-point. Was in business in Aust ralia. 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., 
Executive Committee “Our Day” in India 
1917-28. Publication: “Simla, Past and 
Present” (two Editions). Address : North- 
bank, Simla. 

BUCKLAND, Sir PniUP Lindsay, Kt., cr- 
1926 ; Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. 
Educ. ; Eton and New College, Oxford, m. 
Mary, d. of Livingstone Barday. Called to 
tho Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in 
High Court, Calcutta. Publication : Text Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BULKELEY, John Pierson, M.A., C.I.E. 
(1932) ; Director of Public Instruction, 
Burma, b. 17 Jan. 1879. m. Sybil Lock, d. 
of His Honour Judge Possett Lock, 1912. 
Educ: King Williams College, Isle of Man; 
Richmond School, Yorks ; Keble College, 
Oxford, and Lorboane, Paris. Served as a 
schoolmaster in England and in Natal Educa- 
tion Service before appointment to Indian 
Educational Service in 1909. Publications : 
A Short History of the British Empire (Oxford 
University Press) ; Adult Education, a Fur- 
lough Study, Bureau of Education, Simla. 
Address : Rangoon. 

BUN BURY, Evelyn James, B.A. (Oxou.); 
M.C., J.P.. Hon. Presidency Magistrate. 
(Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal in 1932). Ge- 
neral Manager, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell A Co., Ltd., Bombay, b. 31 Oct. 
1888, m. 11 Oct. 1928. Educ.: The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford, and Caen 
Univ., France. Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp- 
bell & Co., Ltd. and came to Bombay in 1912 ; 
served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 
1918 in France and Germany. Address . 
Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubib 
Singhji Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I. 
cr. 1897, G.O.I.E. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889. Address : 
Bund!, Rajputana. 


BUltDWAN, SIR BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, g.C.I.E. 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.T. cr. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909. 
T.O. M., cr. 1909 ; F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S. ; Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in tho Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
1903 ; management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
Bihari Kapur: two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 : temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil. 1919-24 ; Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V ; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 19 1 1 
and 1912; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
eutta since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publications : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) ; Meditations ; 
etc. TIeir : Maharajadhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday 
Chand Mahtab, B.A., Dcwani Raj of the 
Burdwan Raj since 1927 ; Manager of the 
Burdwan Raj Wards Estate since 1930 ; Pri- 
vate Secretary to ttie Maharajadhiraja Baha- 
dur at the Imperial Conference, London, 1926, 
b. 14 July 1905 Address: The Palace, Burdwfi’i 
Bijay Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P.. etc. 

BUllLEY, Dr. George William, Wh. Ex., 
1906 ; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921; 
D.Sc. (London), 1927; M.I.MechE., 1923; 
M.I.E., 1923; M.A. S. Mech.E., 1926; Principal 
and Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton. Educ. : Shellield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
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Research Departments; Sheffield University ; 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College. Publication: 
(Books) Lathes: their construction & Operation: 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice ; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): j 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machino Tools and Mass Production before* 
the institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Article: Upwards of 200 on various Engi- . t 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of j 
England, America and India. Address: 
V. J. T, Institute, Matunga, Bombay. ! 

BURT, Bryce Chppleigii, C.T.E., M.B.E., } 
B.Sc. (Lond.), I.A.S., Agricultural Expert, i 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. h.\ 
April 29, 1881. m. 1906. Educ. TJniv. Coll., ' 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univor- ! 
sity, 1902-4 ; Trinidad, British West Indies, I 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural ! 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy. Director of Agri- '• 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of j 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton i 
Committee, 1921 -28 : Director of Agriculture,. 
Bihar and Orissa, I92H-29. Address: Rock! 
House, Simla ; and Imperial Secretariat, New i 
Delhi. 

BUTLER, His Excellency Sir Montagu, IC.C. 
S.I., C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., LC.S., 
Governor of Central Provinces (1925). t. 
19 May 1879. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Educ, at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow, 1925. Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Commr. 1896, Junr. Sec. to Fin. Commr. , 
Nov. 1900; Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902; Sett.l. 
Officer, Kotah Shite, 1904 ; special duty undei ] 
For. Dept., 1908 ; ditto under Financial J 
Dept., 1909 ; Deputy Commr. Lahore district, 
1909 ; l)y. Sec. to Govt, of India (Homo Dept.), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Commit, 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19 ; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legi 3 . Council, 1921 ; Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. ; 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. 

BYRT, Albert Henry, Special Correspondent | 
for Times . of India and Times in Delhi A 
Simla, b 18 March 1881. m, Dorothy 
Muriel, only d. of Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
Thorne, Kingston-on-Thames. Educ : Mor- 
gan’s, Bridgwater. Articled to editor, Bath 
Chronicle , and afterwards went to Surrey 
Advertiser. Joined editorial staff of Times oj 
India 11 June 1904 : Assistant Editor 1911, 
Correspondent at Government of India head- 
quarters since 1923, Acting Editor October 
1926-February 1927. Address : 22, Aurangzob • 
road, New Delhi and United Service Club, 
Simla. 

BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Iiustonijee Byramjec 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 


in Salsette, 6. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay. 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915 ; 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909-1925), Chairman. Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 3914; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 3924 ; Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Release ofPrisoners 
3 924: Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution.; President , 32nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay: 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. Address : The 
Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

( .URNS, JAMES, O.B.E., M.A., MB., Ch.B. 
(Glas.), D.B.H. (Camb.), W.T.M. <fc H. (Eng.) 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, .North 
Western Railway, b. 32th July 1885. Educ. : 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst, to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University ; 
Resident Physician, Rucbiell and Knights wood 
Hospitals, Glasgow, Sanitary Officer, 341h 
General Hospital; Major R.A.M.C. (Temp.); 
Dy. Assistant- Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division ; Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer. G.i.P. 
Railway and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps. Address: C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway, Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road. Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bisiioi* op, Most Rev. Foss Wicst- 
oott, D.D. b. 23 October 1803. s. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnporc, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan In India, 1919. Address: Calcutta. 

CALI) HR, Charles Cumming, B.Sc., B.Se.(Agr.) , 
F.L.S. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden , 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta, b. 3 Dec. 3884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, </. of James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Educ. : Logic School Moray- 
shire. Gordons College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen; North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botanisches 
Institute, Dhalem, Germany ; Landwirtsehaft- 
liche Hochschule, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Secretary. 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma ; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India. Publications : Various Report s and 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Address: Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 
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CALVERT, Hubert, B.Sc. (Lond.), C.I.E. ! 
(1925), I.C.S. b. 30 Nov. 1875. w. OclaniB, ct. 
of late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Educ, Univ. 
Coll, and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London and 
King's Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. ; 
1897 ; arrived India 1898; Asstt. Comrnr. and 
Deputy Comrnr. Special Duty in Western j 
Thibet, 1900; Registrar, Co-operative Socie- | 
ties 1916 to 1925 ; Member, Legislative As- 
sembly, 1923-26; Member, Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, 1926-1928; Commissioner, Rawal- 
pindi Division ; Chairman, Committee on 
Co-operation in Burma, 1928-29. Financial i 
Commissioner, Development, Punjab, 1929. \ 
Publications': Laws and Principles of Co- ' 
operation (3rd Ed. 1926) ; The Wealth and | 
Welfare of the Punjab (1922); Co-operative j 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Agric. Jour, of India) ; Progress in the j 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Proceedings Indian Economic Assn.) 
Agricultural Co-operation in India, and 
The Higher Finance of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion in India (International Review of 
Agricultural Economics) ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in the Punjab ; The Reconstruc- 
tion of tho Punjab ; The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphlets and various articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
Economic Journal, Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, etc. 
Address : Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab, 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. Justice Archibald, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b, 1 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the ! 
late Sir Cecil Boadon, K.C.S.I., Lt. -Governor 
of Bengal. Educ: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab) 19»1 , 
Asstt. Comrnr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912 , 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge 1918; Addl. 
Judge, High Court 1921 ; Permanent Judge; 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAREY, Sir Willoughby Langer, Kt. 
(1924) ; Senior Partner, Carey and Daniel for- 
merly Senior Resident Partner, Bird Si Co. 
and F. W. Heilgers & Co. b. 12 Oet. 1875. m. 
Elizabeth Georgina Nott (nee Black ie), 
Educ. Wellington College. Came to India, 
1901 ; Vice-President, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1922 ; President, 1923 ; Bengal 
Legis. Council, 1920-24 ; Panel of Dy. Presi- 
dents, 1923-24; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1922-24; 
President, 1921 ; Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Committee, 
1922; Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-25. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor, b- 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and ITniv- 
College, Oxford. Address : 4, Pali Hill, 
Bandra. 

CARR, Sm Hubert Winch, Kt- (1925); 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawrie & Co. 
Ltd. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. 8. 
Edinburgh. Educ : The Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent. Ten-i>lantjng in Assam, 1898-1901 ; ! 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal- ; 
cutta ; became senior resident partner, 1916; 
Pres, of European Association, 1922-25. : 
Address: 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta. 


CASSELS, General Sir Robert Archi- 
bald, K.C.B. (1927), C.S.I., D.S.O., A.D.C., 
G.O.C. in Command Northern Command 
(1930). b. 15 March 1876. m. Miss F. E. Jack- 
son (1904) Served in the European war, includ- 
ing Egypt and Mesopotamia. Commanded 
Peshawar District, 1923-1927 ; Adjutant-Gene- 
ral in India, 1928- ^9. Address : H. Q. Nor- 
thern Command, Rawalpindi and Murree. 
CATER, Alexander Norman Ley, C.I.E. 
(1930) ; Agent to the Governor General, 
Baluchistan. b. 15 June 1880. Educ : 
Wellington College, Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.S. 1904. Address: 
The Residency, Quetta. 

CATHY, Dr. Hector, O. C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1889, 
Belgium. Educ. : Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address: 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

CHAM AN LA LL, 1)1 WAN, M.L.A. b. 1892. Educ: 
at Convent of the Sacred Heart, Muree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple jD 1910 ; finished 
his Bar Final in 1914; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie , a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30. Founder the Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper) ; Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab. Confce.. Geneva, 

| 1925 ; Labour Delegate, International Labour 

j Confce., Geneva, 1 928; Parliamentary Delegate, 

1 Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 

I Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1 1931 ; offered membership Round Table 

j Conference, 1930 but declined; resigned from 
Hie Legis. Assembly, 1930 on Tariff issue; 
President,, Sind Provincial Conference, 1929. 
Address : Lahore, (Punjab). 

CllAMNEY, Lt.-Col. Henry, C.M.G., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah. 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, m. 1st, 1997, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall ( d . 1908) ; sister of 
18th Lord Trimlcston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham ol Castle. 
Bellingham, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 

! first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horst 1 , 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address : Police Traiuing College, Surdah, 

| Rajshahi, Bengal. 

CIIANDA KAMINI KUMAR, M.A.(1886), B.L., M. 
j L.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. Sept. 
1862. m. Chandraprabha Chaudhuri. 
Educ.: Presidency Coil., Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General ’s Council and later of the Legislative 
Assembly ; Fellow, Calcutta University. Pub- 
lications ': Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 ; Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
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Conference, 1919 ; lYosIdcntiai Address, All- | 
ahabad Postal and R.M.S. conference, 1924, j 
Clialrman, Reception Committee, Literary I 
Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928; Chair- j 
man, Municipality Silchar ; Chairman, Silchar j 
Co-operative Town Bank. Address : Silchar, ( 
Assam. ; 

CHARANJIT SINGH, Sirdar; Chief of the ! 
Punjab ; member of Kapurthala ruling 
family ; ft. 1883 ; s. of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh ; Edue Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government College, Lahore. Member, i 
Council of State, 1924. Address : Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, Simla. W. 

CHAltKHARI, H. H. Maiiaraja-dhtraj, 
Sipaudar-ttl-Mulk Maharaja Arimakdan ' 
Singh Ju Deo. Bahadur, ft. Jan. 1903, S. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with I 
full Ruling Powers on December flth, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTER, IKK, Sir Atul Chandra, K.C.S.T., 
(1930) K.C.T.K., (1925). Member of the India 
Council 1931. ft. 24 Nov. 1874 m. 1 Vina 
Mookerjee (deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
O.B.E., I). Sc. Educ.: Hare School and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta, and King's (loll., Cam- 
bridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B.Se. with 
Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh); First in list I.C.S. Open Competition. 
Entered I. C. S., 1897 ; served in U. P. 
Special inquiry into industries in U. P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16 ; Revenue See., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919 ; Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 

1 924-193 L ; (President, International 
Labour Conference, 1927) and to League of 
Nations Assembly, 1925; Representative of 
India on Governing Body, International 
Labour Oltlec ; Vice-President of the Economic 
Consultative Committee of the League of Na- 
tions ; has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to J^ondon Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921; Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for ludia in London 1925-31. Publications : 
Note on the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909). Address : The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London., S. W. I. 

CHATTER J KE, Sisir CilANJ RA, M. D. (Edin.), 
M. it. C. P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.) : 
officiating Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G.I.P. Railway, ft. 4 Dec. 1886. m. 
Nance MacDonald. Educ : Calcutta and 1) 
Edinburgh. Temp. Commission in tlicl. M. S. 
during Great War; District Surgeon, G.I.P. 
Railway, 1918-28; Dv. Chief Medical and 
Health Officer, N. W. Illy., 1929-31; Principal 
Medical and Health Officer, G. I. 1». Railway, 
1931. Address : 335, Parel Road, Byculla, 
Bombay 8. 

CHAUBAL. Sm Mahadev Bh ASKAR, K.C.I.E. 
cr. 1917 ; C.SJ., 1911 ; B. A., LL.B.; ft. 15 
Sept. 1857; m. Anandibai, only d. of Para- 
Bhram S. Gupte, 1870. Educ , : Government 


High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elpbinstono High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83 ; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883; Govt. Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1906 ; Acting Puisne Judge. High Court 
Bombay, 1908; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Column., 1913 15; Chancellor, Indian 
Women's University, 1920; Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman, Deccan Education Society, 1927; 
President of Commission to try Election peti- 
tions at Belgaum and Dharwar, 1924; 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 
Ahniednngar, 1927. Address : 7, Finance 
Oilice Road, Poona. 

cHAUDHAltl, J oqe8 Chandra, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. ft. 28 June 
1863. m. Surasibala Devi, :ini d. of Sir Snrend- 
ranath Banerjea. EdMC.:Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vldyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Sccry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Follow of the Calcutta University, 1927: 
Publications : Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
3, Hastings Street, and “ Devadwat” 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

I CJ LAUD UR, I LAL (HAND, Hon. CAPTAIN 
The Hon. Rao Bahadur, B.A. , LL.B., O.B.E., 
ft. 1882. m. Shrlmati Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepux Diet. 
Educ.: St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904 ; took LL.B. degree 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Rohtak 
elected Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; 
elected Punjab Council, 1910 ; nomi- 
nated Council of State, 1922 ; Presdt., All-India 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers ; hon. 
recruiting olficer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 ; Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 ami President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President All-India Jot Maha Sablia. 
Address : Rohtak. 

CHETTY, R. K. Shanmukiia.m, B.A., ILL., 
Lawyer and l)y. President, Legislative Assem- 
bly. ft. 17 Oct. 1892. Educ: The Madras Christian 
College. Elected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council iu 1920 ; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
in 1922 ; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926 ; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
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as Adviser to the Indian Employers* Delegate i C1IIN0Y, Sultan Mkherally, J.P., and Hon. 
at the Eleventh Session of the International j Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June firm of F.M. Chlnoy & Co., Ltd., 6. 16th Fehru- 

1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy Kb- 

time to represent the Indian Employers in rahim. Educ.’. Bharda New High School and 

the 12th International Labour Conference at Elphinstonc College. Founded the well-known 


Geneva ; was appointed a member of the 
Central Hanking Enquiry Committee ; Re- 
elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected l)y. President, Legislative 
Assembly in January 1931. Address : 

” Ha warden” Race Course, Coimbatore. 

CHETWODE, General Sir Philip Waliiouse, 
7th Bt. cr. 1700; G.C.B. (1929) ; K.C.B. (1918); 1 
K.C.M.G. (1917); C.B. (1915); D.S.O. (1900); 
A.D.C. General, 1927 ; Command er-in-Chief 
in India (November 1930). b. 21 September ! 
1809; e. 8. of Lieut. -Col. Sir George Chet- j 
wodc, 0th Bt. and Alice, d. of late Michael i 
T. Bass, Rangemore, Staffordshire, m. 1899, , 
Hester Alice Camilla, e. d. of late Col. Hon. 
Richard Stapleton Cotton ; one s. one d. 
Educ : Eton. Entered Army 1889; Capt. j 
1897; Major 1901; Lieut.-Coloncl, 1909; 
Col. 1912 ; Brig.-General 1914 ; General, 1926; i 
served Chin Hills, Burmah, 1892-3 (medal 
with clasp) ; S. Africa, 1899-1902 (despatches j 
twice, Queen's Medal 5 clasps, King’s Medal 
2 clasps, D.S.O.) ; European War 1914-18: : 
commanded 5tli Cavalry Brigade, 1914-15 | 
(wounded, C. B.) ; 2nd Cavalry Division, i 
1915-1916 (promoted Major-General for dis- 
tinguished service) ; commanded Desert 
Corps, Egypt, 1916-17 (K.C.M.G.); com-, 
manded East Force, 1917 ; commanded 20th ' 
Army Corps, 1917-18 ; capture of Jerusalem , 
and campaign in Palestine and Syria (des- I 
patches eleven times); 1914 Star. British : 
General service Medal and Allied Medal, * 
K.C.B., Commander Legion of Honour, Croix I 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile; j 
1st Class Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan) j 
promoted Lieut. -General, (1919) ; Military j 
Secretary, War Office, 1919-20; Deputy! 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1920-22: 
Adjutant General to the Forces, 1922-23; ; 
Commander-in-Chief, Aldershot Command, ! 
1923-27 ; Chief of General Staff, India, 1928- 
1930. Address : Simla and Delhi. 

CHIDAMBAItAM Ciiettyar, M.C.T.M., 
Banker, b. 2nd August 1908. m. C. 1 
Valliammai. Educ. : Madras Clu&tian Coll., i 
President, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettyar’s 
High School, Purasawalkum, Madras. 
Director, The Indian Bank Ltd., Tattle’s ; 
Oriental Balm and Pharmieeials Ltd., The 
United India Life Assurant* Company, Ltd., : 
Madras; Chairman, United Life Assurance Co. 1 
Ltd., Madras; Director Kaleeswarar Mills: 
‘Ltd., Coimbatore.; Directories and Agencies! 
Ltd., Madras ; Madras City Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Madras. Monogar Choultry and other 
connected Trusts : Trustee ; Madras Port 
Trust Board, High School Triplieanc ; Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras ; Sir P. 
Thcagroya Secondary School, Madras ; 
Member South India Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras; Member, Madras Itace Club, j 
Gymkhana Club, Madras Flying Club 
Cosmopolitan Club, National Liberal Club, 
London Automobile Association of Southern 
India, Madras. Address : “ Bedford House,” 
Vepery, Madras. 


lirm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India; Director of the Indian Radio 
Telegraph Co., Ltd. Address : Carmichael 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

HINTAMANI, Chirravoori Yajneswara, 

Chief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad. 
b. 10 April 1880, m. Srimati Krishnavencm- 
ma, Educ : Maharaja’s College, Vizia murrain. 
Editor of The Leader , Allahabad, 1909-20; 
Member, IT. P. Legislative Council, 1916-1922; 
and again since 1927; Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England- 
1919; General Secretary. National Liberal 
Federation of India., 1918-20 and 1923-29. 
President, ibid, 1920 ami 1931; Minister of 
Educatiou and Industries, U. P., 1921-23; 
Member, Indian Round Table Confesrenee. 
Publications : Indian Social Reform, 1901 ; 
Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozeshali 
Mehta, 1904 . Address : Gauri Nivas, 17, 
Hamilton Road, Allaliabad. 

CULT RE, Atmaram Anant, LL. B.. Advocate 
(O.S.) ; J. I\, Chief Judge, Presidency (Jour! 
of Small Causes, Bombay, b. 17 May 1877. 
Educ. : Wilson College and Govt. Law School. 
Bombay. Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 : acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 ; confirmed 
as Chief Judge Dec. 1928. Address : 
Laburnum Road, New Gamdevi. Bombay. 

CHOKSY, Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji, 
Kt. (1929) C.I.E., 1922; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); 
Medallisteies Enidemies Repnblique Francaise 
(19061 ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay), L.M. <k S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1939; 
President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon. Secretary, Governor’s Hospital 
Fund for Bombay and the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Bombay Presidency 
Branch, b. 7 Oct. 1801 ; m. Serenbai 
Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ.’. Elphinstonc 
High School and Grant Medical College. 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum. 1890-97 ; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications . 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera- 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address • 
54, Wodehouse Road, Colaba. 

CHRISTOPHERS, Brevet Col. Sir Samuel 
Richard, Kt. (1931), M.B., C.I.E., O.B.E.. 
K.H.P., I.M.S., F.R.S., Director Central 

Research Institute First eommn., dated 1st 
Sep., 1902 ; on special duty under Director- 
General, I.M.S., (1903-1904); Superintendent 
of the King Institute of Preventive Medicine 
and Prof, of Hygiene and Bacteriology. 
Medical College, Madras ; 1904 ; on special 
duty under Sanitary Commissioner with 
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Government of India for inquiry into black- 
water fever in the Dooars, December 1907 to 
January 1909 ; Assistant to Director, Central 
Research Institute, Kasaull, 1909; Director, 
Central Research Institute, Kasaull, Dec. 
1914; C.r.E., 1915; on Military duly from 
January 1910 to October 1919; O.B.E., June 
1918 ; Director, Kala-Azar Commission, 
.January 1925 ; Director, Cent ral .Research 
Institute, Kasaull, June 1925. Created 
Knight, I9:j|. Address : Central Research 
Institute, .Kasaull. 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, 
If. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay. b- 
3rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E* 
Raker, Esq.. Christ Church, N. Z. one daughter. 
Educ : High School, Kelso and Trinity College. 
GJenalmond. In business in Rurtna and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Olllccre, 1915 ; served with 
38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-10 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Hoard, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary. 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc* Committee, 1921. 
Address : Somarset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Rom bay. 

CLAYTON. Hugh Byard, C.I.E. (1924) ; I.C.S., 
Commissioner, Central Division, Roona. b. 
24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Ed, nc : St. Paul’s School, Wadham College, 
Oxford, 1st Class Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. Came to India 1901 ; served in Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19. Municipal 
Commissioner 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj 
Enquiry Committee, 1929-30; Member, 
Council of State, 1929-30. Address: 21, 
Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 

CLOW, Andrew Gourlay, M.A., r T.P., F.S.8., 
C.T.K. (1928) ; Indian Civil Service, Secre- 
tary, Labour Commission (1929) h. 29 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925. Educ : Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20 ; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee, 1922 ; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922 ; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1923-4 ; Adviser and delegate. International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921 and 1923 ; 
Dy. Secretary to Government of Tndia ; 
Department of Industries and Labour, 1924-7 : 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1923, 1925-27 ; 
Member. Council of State, 1928-9; Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
30. Puldicatiom : Indian Factory Law Ad- 
ministration (1921); The Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), etc. 
Address: 9, Hastings Road, New Delhi. 
COCKE, Sir Hugh Golding, Kt. (1929), Chartered 
Accountant ; Partner, A.F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Bombay, Karachi. 
Indore, Delhi, Simla, Rawalpindi, Luck- 
now and Lahore b. 1st June 1882. m. 
Winifred Florence, d. of A. E. Cumming, 
late of Karachi. Educ : at Merchant Taylors 
School, London, Joined A. F. Ferguson & 
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Co., Bombay, in Feb. 1997 ; represented 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
Bombay Improvement Trust, 1919 and 
Bombay Municipality, 1919-23 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1924-31 ; Public 
Accounts Committee, 1924-27 ; Railway 
Finance Committee, 1926-28 ; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, 1924 ; President, Bombay Chamber, 
1928. Publications : A Summary of the Princi- 
pal Legal Decisions affecting Auditors. Address: 
A. F. Ferguson ift Co., Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 

COLLINS. Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford, 
M.A., O.B.E., (1919); O.I.E., (1931); I.C.S. , 
Home Secretary, Government of Bombay, b. 
3rd November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq., Educ. : Charterhouse 
and Christ Church. Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18, I)y. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919. Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22, Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart* 
men!., 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1926 ; and 1928-1929, Homo 
Seen. t ary, 1929. Address : GriudJay & Co., 
Bombay.' 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, C.B. (1919), 

C. M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. (191 6) { Comraondatoro 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. 1). C. to H. M. King (1928), 
Agent, East Indian Railway, b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylue, d. of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Armv (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director; of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, COL. Sill Prank Powell, Ki.(l920p 

D. S.O., P.R.O.S., 1. M.S., A. D.M.S., Bombay I list* 
Late Professor, of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta b. 1877, m. Grace Kllcn Ices, d. of late 
H. O. Lees .Educ: St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times, D.S.O. , Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel) ; Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary force. Publications : Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Cha pterson “Surgery 
in the Tropics” in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson's Loose- 
Leaf Surgery; and various surgical articles in 
Malical Journals. Address: 3, Jieneker 
Drive, Cola ha, Bombay. 

CONTRACTOR, Miss Navajhm Doiiaiui, B.A.. 
J.P., lion. Presidency Magistrate; Member 
of the Committee of \ isitors for the Cama and 
All bless Hos pitals, Member of t he M unicipal 
Schools Committee ; Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda lteimji High Girls’ School. Bombay 
Educ : Wilson College, Bombay. First 

Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922) ; an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon ; and 
in China, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications : Contributions on topical 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address : Hardlnge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 
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COOKE, MaJor-CiKNKRAL Herbert t'other* 
GILL, K.B.E. (1924); C.B. (1919); C.S.I. 
(1921), D.8.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind- ltaj putana District from April 1924. 
b. 13 Nov., 1871. m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ. : All Hallows School, Honlton ; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
Joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Captain, 1901 ; 
Major, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912; Sub- 
stantive Lt.-Colonel, 1916 ; Bt.-Col., 1917 ; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918),- Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp) ; Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps) ; Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp) ; Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp) ; European 
War, from Jan. 1915 to October 1917 (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.O., Bt.-Col.) ; 
several years on Stalf Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant- General 
in India and oiliciatlng Adjutant- General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 

COPPEL, Rt. Bet. Francis Stephen, R. C., 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907. b. Les Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan, 1867. Edue. : College of Evian. 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B.Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892 ; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 

COPPINGER, Major-General Walter Valen- 
tine, M.D., (Dublin); F.R.C.S.I., D.S.O. (1917); 
C.I.E. (1930); Surgeon-General with Govern 
ment, of Bengal ; b. 1875. m. Miss M. M 
O’Kelly. Educ. : Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T. C. Dublin. Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903 ; 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919-1929. Inspector- General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1929-1931. 
Address: Writers’ .buildings, Calcutta. 
COllUKTT, Geoffrey Latham, M.a. 
(Oxon.), C.I.E. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, b. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Little 
Risslngton Manor, Glos. Educ : Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (1904). Passed into I.C.8., 1904 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1905-09; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P., 1916-18 ; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., J918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COTELINGAM, John Praoasa Rao, M.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Educ.: Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, 


Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal. 
Hindu Coil., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member. 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bcllary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity ana Madras Presidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. Address :Rock 
Cottaae, Bellary. 

COTTERELL, Cecil Bernard, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 1928. 
m. 1922. Educ: St. Peter’s School, York 
Balliol College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1898; 
has served in the Madras Presidency, since 
1899 ; Deputy Commissioner Salt and Abkari 
Dept., 1905 ; Private Sec. to Governor of 
Madras 1912-15. Secretary to Government, 
1925-28 ; Commissioner of Excise. Ag. Chief 
Secretary to Government, May 1930. Address 
Madras. 

COUBROUGH, Anthony cathoart, c.B.E 
(1918) ;M.A.,B.Sc., C.E., M.I.E.E.,M.I. Mkoh. 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Director, Messrs. Mather and 
platt, Ltd. b. 10th Feb. 1877. Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1898 as apprentice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went tc India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the StraitB : 
lias travelled in China, Japan, United States 
Oi America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India: 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications : Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
rn. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland ; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, " New India,” 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle; Fellow and Prof, of English, 
National University, Adyar ; Principal, 
Bralimavidya Ashraina (School of Inter- 
national Culture), Adyar, Madras ; University 
Extension and Post Graduate lecturer, 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu 
University, Mysore University ; Visiting 
Lecturer, Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal ; 
Travelling Lecturer, America, 1928-31 ; Special 
lecturer in English Poetry in the College 
of the City of New York, 1931-32 ; a co-founder 
of the; Irish Literary and Dramatic Revival 
(1900, etc.); poet, dramatist, critic educa- 
tionist, philosopher. Publications: (Prose) 
A text-book of Modern Geography, The 
Wisdom of the West, The Bases of Theosophy, 
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The Renaissance in India, The Kingdom of 
of Youth, Footsteps of Freedom, New Ways in 
English Literature, Modern English Poetry, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New Japan, 
The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen Essays, 
Samadarsana ; (Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung 
by Six, The Blemished King, The Voice of 
One, The Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked, The 
Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted 
Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama). Sea- 
Change, Surya Oita, Forest. Meditation, Above 
the Rainbow, A Tibetan Banner, The Shrine, 
The Girdle. Address: Tlieosophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras. 

COYAJEE, Sir Jehangir Coovkr.tee, Kt., 
Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy 
Presidency College, Calcutta, b. 11 Sept.r. 

1 ; s. of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. | 

Ednc: Gains College. Cambridge'. Lately j 
Member Royal Commission on the Indian ; 
Tarilf and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 11)30 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League- of Nations, Geneva, 1030 ; 
Principal, Presidency College, 11)30-31 ; Cor- 
respondent, Royal Economic Society. Pub- 
lications: The Indian Fiscal Problem; 
Indian Currency and Exchange; The Indian 
Currency System. Address : Presidency 

College, Calcutta. 

CIiAIK,Sm Hknry Duffielp, Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.I. (1024), Finance Member, Execu- 
tive Council, Punjab, b. 2nd January 1870, 
Educ:Eto\\ and Pembroke Coll., Oxford. Joined 
I.C.S. 1899 and served in the Punjab and 
with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Address: Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

CROSTH WAITE, REV. CANON Arthur, 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal, 
1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923, 
Missionary, S.P.G. b. 2 Nov. 1870. m.to Kate 
Louisa Barlow. Educ.: at S. Peter's School, 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Missionary, S. P. G. and Vice- Principal, 
Christ Church College, Cawn pore, 1893-1909 ; 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ., 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of S. P. G. Mission, 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints* Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publications: “ The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India,” “ Patriotism,'* " Theoso- 
phy,” Commentary on II Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. “Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab.” 44 Du’a — kl kitab 
par sawal o jawab,” ** Asha-i-Rabbani ki. 
tartib par sawal o jawab.’* Address : S. P. G. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 

CUMING, The Hon.Sir Arthur Herbert, Kt. 
(1928), Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b. 24 Nov. 
1871. m. lloryl Christine Austen. Educ.: 
Westminster School, Oriel College, Oxford, 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1893 ; 
came to India, 1894; served asAssistant Magte., 
Bengal ; Dy. Commr., Assam ; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer. Bengal ; 


officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921. 
Address : 2, AlJpur Park, Calcutta. 

CUNNINGHAM, Charles Banks, King's 
Police Medal (Jan. 1929); C.S.T., Jan. 1931. 
Inspector-General of Police, Madras, b. 8 
May 1884. in. Grace Mannish , d. of Hugh 
Maenish, 1912. Educ : Campbeltown 
Grammar School. Asst. Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909; Dy. Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police, 
Travaneor**, 1915-1921 ; Dy. fnspcetor-Genl. 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police. 
Madras, May 3928; Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, May 1930. Address: 25, 
Sterling Road, Madras. 

CUNNINGHAM, George, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.C.S., Home Member. Exec. Council, 

N. W. F, Province. /;. 23 March 1888. in. K. 
M. Adair. Educ. Fcttes Coll., Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College. Oxford. I. C. 8. 191 1 ; Political 
Department since 1914. Served on N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British Lega- 
tion, Kabul 1925-0. Private Secretary to II. E. 
the Viceroy, 1920-31 . Address: Peshawar. 

CURLING, Edward JllGllAM, Manager, Lloyds 
Bank Limited, Bombay, b. 1882. m. Violet 
Maude, d. of the late John Plaister Marshall 
Craddock of Bath, Somerset. Educ: King’s 
School, Canterbury. Cox A Co., London, 
190L; arrived in India 1900; Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., on absorption of Cox A Co., 1923. 
Address: Dunkcld, Darkness Road, Malabar 
ITill. Bombay. 

CHJTTRIS8, 0. A., M.B.E., Landlord Hon. 
Magistrate, Rangoon. b. J<auncoston, 
28 Nov. 1802, in. Janet, d. of l)r. Hayter, 
M.D. ; was Hon. See. Burma “ Our Day ” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rlvercraft, 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during tho war. Publi- 
cations : Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Address : 44 Riverside,” lvalaw, Burma. 

DADABHOY, SIR MANKCKJl ByRAMJEE 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.T.E. (1925); 
Member, Council of State, b. Bombay, 30 July 
1865. in. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonjl of 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ. : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90; Government Advo 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17; 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-31). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; and nominated 1920 and 1931; Member. 
Fiscal Commission, appointed by Govt, of 
India, Sept. 1921 ; Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
1925-26; Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, 
for 39 years ; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co., ltd,, Berat 
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.Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Model Mills, 
Nagpur, Limited, C. P. Contracting and 
Mining Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody 
Manganese Ore Co., Ltd., Proprietor : 
Ballarpur, Sast.i, Uhugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Minos in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa ; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
different parts of India. Publications : 
Commentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act. Address : Nagpur. 
C.P. 

DAGA, Rai Bahadur Seth Sir Biseserdas. 
Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai 
Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Govt. 
Treasurer, landlord, merchant, millowner and 
mincownor. Director of Model Mills, Nagpur, 
and of Berar Manufacturing Company, 
Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and 
Power Company, Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and 
Member of the Indian Red Cross Society, b. 
1877. m. Krishna Bai. Educ. : privately 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Publi- 
cations : Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity. Address: Nagpur 
(C. P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 

DALAL, Ardeshir Rustomji, B.A. (Bombay) ; 
M.A. (Cambridge!, I.C.S., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. b. 24 April 1884. in. to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
Elphlnstone College, Bombay. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, Laud R ecords; 
Belgaum ; Collector, Ratnagiri and Ranch 
Mahals ; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, 
Revenue Department; Acting Secretary, 
Govt, of Bombay, Finance Department ; Ag. 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Education, Health 
and Lund Departments and Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay. Address: C/n Tata 
Iron A Steel Co., Ltd. DO, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

DALAL, Sir Barjor Jamshgdji, Kt. (1930), 

B. A., I.C.S., IJar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir State, b. 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, d. of the late Nuoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Educ. : at home, Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay ; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., Asst. Magte., Allahabad, 1894 ; Dist. i 
and Sessions Judge, 1899 ; Judicial Coramis- j 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 ; Judge, High Court, j 
1925 1931; Member of every Commission j 
appointed in TJ. P. under the Defence of j 
India Act ; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931. j 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 

DALAL, SIR Dadiba MERWANJEE, Kt. (1924), 

C. I.E. (1921). Stock and iinance Broker, b. 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s. three 
d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- i 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) ami ! 
wrote minority report ; Chairman, Govern- 1 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, j 
Bombay (1921) ; Member of Council of j 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 , 


to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-2;:, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in the U. K., 1922-24. Address'. 1, Marini 
Lines, Bombay. 

DARBHANGA, MAHARAJAPIIIRAJA Kameshwai: 
Singh Bahadur of b. 28 Nov. 1907. 
Succeeded to the gadi in July 1929. 
Educ : Privately under Miss Edgar, M.A., and 
M. U. Moore, M.A. Attended the Round 
Table Conference in 1930 ; is President of 
All-India Landholders’ Association, Un- 
Bengal Landholders' Association and Bihar 
Landholders’ Association : General President, 
Bharat Dharma Maliamandal and Life 
President, Maithil Mahasabha and President 
of All-India Mathadhlslia Sammelan: Fellow <>i 
the Royal Society of Arts and Royal Empire 
Society. (London). Address : Darblianga. 

DARLEY, SIR BERNARD D’OLIER, Kt. (1928). 
C.I.E. (1919) Chief Engineer, P. W. I)., United 
Provinces, b. 24 August 1880. Educ.: T. (J., 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. A.M.I.C.E. Irrlgatian 
work in P. W. D. since 1903. Address : 
Lucknow, U. P. 

DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudani Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll, ami 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Secy, for two years ; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Voungmen's Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1910-1920: Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications : Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa “ The Oriya.” Address: Cuttack. 

DAS, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dewan 
Bishan, C.I.E., C.S.I. b. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramslngh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898 ; Mliy. Secy, to the Com.-ln-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1909 ; Mily.Secry. to H. ii. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister, 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 -April 1922. Retired from Service. Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS Madhu Sudan, C.I.E. b. 28 April 1848. 
Eauc. : Calcutta University. M.A., B.L., 
MJt.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; 
Fellow of Caioutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan. 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
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OrlB8a Legislative Council. Is the proprietor > 
of Utk&l Tannery and of tho Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-President of All-India Indian I 
Christian Conference ; was first Minister of { 
Local Self-Government in Bihar and Orissa ; ] 
resigned office two years later. Advocate, Patna 
High Court. Address : Cuttack, B. N. Ry. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha. 31. A., writer of 
books for children on new lines, b. August, 
1884. m. Srirnati Radhamani Debi (11)05). 
Educ : Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Pounded with Pt. Goj>abandhu Das 
and others the residential open air private 
school at Sat vabadi on a new line ; was Resi- 
dent Head Muster there for 8 years ; worked 
in connection with Puri Famine in Hill); 
npx>ointcd by Calcutta University for Post 
Graduate Professorship in 1920 and non- 
ooperation 1921; Started Congros organisa- 
tion ami a National High School at. 
Sambalpur and edited The Seba in 1921 ; 
became l)ist. Congress Secretary, Puri, and 
Prov. Congress President, Utkal, 1922. 
imprisoned for four months and fined Its . 200 
in 1923 ; elected to the Assembly from Orissa 
In 1924. and again in 1927; started Civil 
Disobedience in Puri. 1930; imprisoned twice 
for 9 months and fined; released March ; 
1931 under terms of truce ; made Secretary, j 
Utkal Provincial Congress and Prosi- ! 
dent, All-Party Conference ; President, ' 
Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj. Publications : 1 
Pranayin (a kavya in six cantos) ; Konarkc (a I 
long poem kavya) ; Mayadebi (a kavya in 0 ■ 
cantos) ; Ivharabela (a historical kavya in 25 ; 
cantos) ; Dasa Nayak (a long poem kavya) ; j 
Aryajiban (Aryan life, a critical treatise on j 
Aryan civilisation); many other books for | 
children. Address : P.O. Sukhigopal, Dist.; 
Puri (Orissa). 

DAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla j 
Ranjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
b. 28 April, 1881. Educ.: St. Xavier’s Col- 1 
lege, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: All Manzil, Patna. i 

DA ST UR, Hormazdiar Phirozk. B.A., LL.B., I 
Bar-at- haw, Chief Presidency Magistrate, j 
Bombay, b. 20th March 1878. m. Bachul>ai 
Edalji Dawtur. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, j 
Acted as Taxing Master, Clerk of the Crown, | 
High Court. Address: The Grange, 21, j 
Wodchouso Road, Bombay. 

DAVID, MEYER Isaac, Director, T. David A: Co., j 
Ltd., and international Remedies Co. b. I 
20 Dee. J900. m. Doris Nissim. Educ: in ; 
Bombay. Started the Goodwill .Movement to I 
bring about a better understanding between ! 
Indians and Europeans by suggesting under '; 
the nom-de-plurnc Santa Claus , the non-official i 
Poll for Dominion Status ; originated Citizens’ 
Conciliation Committee scheme and founded 
the Welfare of India League. Publications : 
Numerous articles and letters to the press in 
connection with the Goodwill Movement,. 
Address : 4, Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay, j 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair. Educ : Chicago University. Address : 
Lansdowne House, Lansdownc Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 
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DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., O.I.K., l.C.S,, 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 190f. : 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal. General Dept. 
1915; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council; 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922, 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928, 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Address : 
1 , Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Calcutta ; 
Brooksidc, Shillong. 


I) EH LA VI, The Hon. Sir Alt Mahomed Khan, 
J.P., Kt. (1931), Bar-at -Law (1896). President, 
Bom bay Legislat ive Council, b. 1875. Educ : 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 
and Sind ( 1900-1908). Started the first 
Anglo- Si inlhi paper called “ Al llaq ” in Sind 
in the interests of tho Zainindars in 1900, and 
edited it for three years. Organised the first 
Muslim Educational Conference in Hyderabad. 
Sind, in 1902 and was the local Secretary of 
the All- India Muslim Educational Conference 
invited to Karachi in 1907. Was tho ('hair- 
man of tho Reception ('Vumnlt.tec which 
launched the All- India Muslim league for the 
first time in India in 1907 in Karachi. Was 
Diwan of Mangrol State in Kathiawar (1908- 
1912) and Pulanpur State in Gujarat (1914-21). 
Acted as Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, (1913). Was elected to t he Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27) 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference hold in Poona. Was 
President, of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Ivonkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the 'last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of tho 
Council in 1931. Publications'. History and 
Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
India (Brochure). Address: Sardar House, 
Surat. 


DE MONTMOB ENCY , SIR Oeoffrfy Fitzhek- 
VEY, K.C.8.I., K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., 

l.C.S. , Governor of Punjab (1928). b. 23 Aug. 
1876. Educ : Malvern ; Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered l.C.S., 1899; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Offi- 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; Junior Secy, to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911 ; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912 ; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Commr. till 1918; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21 
Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India ; Chief Se- 
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cretary to Punjab Government ; Private Secy, 
to the Viceroy, 1021-26. Member, Punjab 
Executive Council, 1926-28. Address : Lahore 
and Simla. 


DENHAM-WHITE, Arthur, Lt.-Col., I.M.S., 

M. B.B.S. (Hons.), Lond. 1904, M.R.C.S., 
L.B.C.P. (Eng.) 1903; F.R.C.S., Civil Sur- 
geon, Alipore, Calcutta, b. Feb. 26, 
1879. m. E. Gratton Geary (nee Davis). 
Educ. : Malvern College and St. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netlcy. 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident Surgeon, 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital ; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course In 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Publications: Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Poisoning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address : 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 

DENNING, HOWARD, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Additional Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, Finance Department, b. 20 May 
1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. Educ. ; Clifton College and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency; Under- Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Babington 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address: Imperial Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

DESAI, llAMKAO PlLAJI, J.P. b. 18 March 
1876, m. to J^anibai, eldest d. of the late 

N. L. Mankar, once Chief Translator, Bombay 

High Court. Educ : Elphinstone High 

School and Wilson College. Joined the 
Municipal Commissioner’s Office in 1899, 
subsequently taken up aH an Asstt. in the 
Municipal Corporation Office where he rose to 
be Municipal Secretary to which he was 
appointed in January 1925. Hetitred from 
1st April 1931. Address: “The Dawn,” 
Bombay Improvement Trust Dadar Matunga 
Estate/ Plot No. 107 (South), Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, GOPAL VlNAYAK, L. M. & S. 
(Bombay) ; F.R.C.S. (Eng.), M.D. (Loud.). 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4th 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, d. of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ.: Morris Coll., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Mimicipal Corporation, 1928. Publica- 
tions ; Some papers on Abdominal Surgery ; 
publications on Social Reform, Improving 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address: Chaupati, Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, Ramrao Madhavrao, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, b. 25 November 1892. 
m. Shashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior. Eduo. : at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20 ; elected to C. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency ; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 ; 
as Swarajist ; President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925 ; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the. 
Legislative Assembly in February 1926 ; 
elected to the C. P. Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926. Minister to C. P. Government, 1927- 
1928. Resigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took office again in August 1929. Resigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequenco of 
Berar Responsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. Lost his scat in 1930 elections 
owing congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931. Address : 
Morsi Road, Amraoti (Berar). 

DESHPANDE, Siiantaram Ramkrisiina, B.A., 
(Bom. 1st Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.) ; 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Senior Investigator, Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay, b. 14th May 1899. m. Miss Leela 
Raje. Educ. : Elphinstone High School and 
Wilson College, Bombay, and University of 
Oxford. Appointed Senior Investigator, 
Labour Office, 1924 ; officiated as Director. 
Labour Office, 1925 ; statistician to the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour 1929. Publi - 

cations : “ Some Village Studies ” written in 
collaboration and published in the Indian 
Journal of Economics. Address : 14th Road, 
Khar, Bombay 21 . 

DESIKA CHART, Sir TiuuMALDI, Diwan 

-Bahadur, Kt. (1922) B.A. , B.L., recipient 
of Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. High Court Advocate. 
b. Sep. 1868. m. Cousin, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M. Rangacliari. Educ : Pachaiyappa’s and 
presidency Colleges, was Member, Madras 
Legis. Council; President, District Board, 
Trichinopoly, lor three terms till 17 April 1926; 
Member of the Legislative Council for two 
terms till 1924; Member, Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, India, till 1925. Member, Malabar 
Tenancy Committee, 1927-28. Address : 
“ Venkata Park,” Reynolds Road, Canton- 
ment, Trichinopoly. 

DEVADHAR, GOPAL KRISHNA, M.A., C.I.E., 
(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants of India Soe. b. 1871. m. Dwur- 
kabai Sohaniof Poona (died). Educ.: New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society's High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hind 
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Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 8 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more ; lias been twice elected President, 
Servants of India Society. He has been ever 
since its beginning the Head of Bombay Branch 
Toured in England and on the Continent in 
1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation. 
He is the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser of the Malabar Belief 
Fund, 1921 ; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the llood-stilckcn in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as member of Committee on Co-opera- 
tion appointed by Mysore Government 1920 
and the Government of Madras in 1928. 
Gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture as President of the Provincial 
Co-operative institute, Bombay ; has worked 
on several Committees ap]x>inted by Govern- 
ment. For two years before retirement was 
the elected President of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute of which for more 
than live years he had been Vice-President ; 
Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
Has published several pamphlets on Co- 
operation, Female Education and Social 
Reform ; Chairman, Executive Committee of 
the Deccan Agricultural Association ; has 
undertaken “ Village Uplift Work ” at 
Khcdshivapur, fifteen miles from Poona on 
Maliablcshwar Road. Member of the 
Poona Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Simla ; was 
Member of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Chairman, Council of Management 
of the Aryan Education Society, Bombay. 
Jn June 1927 was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, Poona. 
Address : Girgaum, Bombay. 

DEY, George Goodatr, C.I.E. (1028); Secro 
tary and Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Bengal 
b. 13 September 1876. m. Ethel May Davey. 
Educ : Bedford School and Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Assis- 
tant Engineer, P.W.I). 1st Oct. 1899 ; Execu- 
tive Engineer, July 1907 ; Superintending 
Engineer, July 1915 ; Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, April 1921. Address : Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

DHAR, H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao Puar 
Sahib Bahadur, minor under the guardian- 
tutorship of Captain N. S. Harvey- Jones, and 
student at the Daly College, Indore. 6. 
23 November 1920. Succeeded to the gadi, 
1926 after adoption. Address : Dhar and 
Indore. 

DHAR, II. H. Maharani Laxmibai Sahiba 
Puar, Kaisar-I-Hind (Gold Medal) D.B.E., 
Dowager Maharani of Dhar and President of 
Dhar State Council. Daughter of the Chief 
of Savantvadi, b. 1892. m. to H. H. Maharaja 
Lt. Sir Udaji Rao Puar, K.C.S.I., C.V.O., 
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K.B.E., of Dhar. Became widow in 1926, 
D.B.E., 1031. Address : Laxinivilas Palace, 
Dhar, CM. 

DHAU Bakhshi raqhubir Singh, Rao 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E., (1925), C.s.I. Retired 
President of State Council, liharatpur. b. 
1862. Educ. : Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc. 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age; promoted a Member 
of the Council of “ Panclmyat ” of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maliaraja Shri Kislien Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana ami 
Ajmer Mcrwara. Address : Bharatpur. 

DIIRANGADHRA, H. H. MaharaNa SHRI 
Sir Ghanshyahsinhji, G.C.I.K., K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja Raj Saheb. b. 1889; Sue. father 
1911. Educ. : in England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DfiURANDHAlt, Rao Bahadur Mahadev 
Vishwanath. M.A. b. 4tli March 1871. m. 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T. Rao. Educ. Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting ; 
was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room, Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publications: (1) “ Deccan Nursery 
Tales”, (2) “ Stones of King Vikram.” S. If. 
Edwardes’ (J.C.S.) “By-wavs of Bombay. *' 
Otto Rothf eld’s, (LC.S.) “Women of India” 
and several other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi 
and Mythological books for Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Oxford University Press, Longmans 
Green & Co., and several other Indian publish- 
ing llrms. Address : “ Shree Am bn Sadan,’’ 
Prabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay No. 21. 

DICK, George Paris, C.I.E., 1910, Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. b 1860. m. Effie Geraldine Newman . 
Educ.: Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College,. Nagpur until 1924 ; President, 
New English High School and President, 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 
years ; Member of the Legislative Council 
before the Reforms and continuously to date. 
Publication : Fitch and His Fortunes. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 

DJGBY-BESTE, Henry Aloysius B., O.B.E., 
(1919); C.I.E. (1931) ; Captain, Superinten- 
dent, M.M.T.S. Dulfcrin. b. November 5th, 
1883. m. Olave Ilume Henderson, d. of Col. 
W. Hume Henderson, I. M. 8. Educ: Stony- 
hurst College, LancB., England. Went to 
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sea in Merchant Service, 1800 ; joined R.I.M. 
as Sub-Lieut., February 5tli 1003, service 
afloat till 1914 ; war service in H. M. S. 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia ; transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport” Officer 
up to 1021 ; served afloat in command of 
R.I.M.S. Dufferin and Clive, 1023 ; Deputation 
to England, 1024; Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1025-20 ; Port Officer, liombay, 
1027 ; Captain Superintendent, T.M.M.T.S. 
Dufferin since November 1927. Publication: 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation. Address: I. M.M.T. S. Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 


DINA.TPUR, Lieutenant Maharaja Jagadish 
Nath Raf Bahadur. 6. 1894. «. by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Glrija Nath Ray Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E. m.1916. Educ . ; Presidency College, 
Calcutta. President, Dinajpur Landholders’ 
Association ; lato Chairman, District Board 
and Municipality, Dinajpur; Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association ; Member, Bengal Land- 
holders Assocn., Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
East India Assocn.. London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamindars’ Assocn., 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Road and Tran- 
sport Development Association. Received 
King’s Commission in Jan. 1924. Address: 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur, 90A, Bakulbagan 
Road, Calcutta. 


DONALD, Douglas, C.S.I. (1921); C.I.E. 
Commandant, B. M. Police and Samana Rifles. 
b. 1865 ; Educ.: Bishop Cotton School, Simla. 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshawar, 1889 ; appoint- 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1800 ; served Miran- 
zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899; on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address: 
Military Police, Kohat. 


DORNAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vbpanayakam Samuel Azariah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ. : C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, audits Vice-President, 1000-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910 ; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1000-12. Publications : 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions. The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. 
Address : Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 

Deccan. 


DUBEY, DORI BALL, M.A. (Allahabad), Ph.D. 

(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
. College, b. Sept. 1807. Educ. : Agra College, 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930). 


Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1023. Was invited by the U. P. Government 
in Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic; organisations for India. Has travel- 
led widely in India and all countries of Europe 
except Russia and Spain and Portugal. ,\ 
frequent writer to the press on economic ami 
financial questions. Publications: Indian 
Economics (1027) and The Indian Public Debt 
with a foreword by Sir George Schuster (1030). 
“Some Financial and Economic Problems ot 
India” and “ R. T. C. Financial Safeguards” 
(1931). Address: Meerut College, Meerut. 


DTJFF, Reginald James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., "Bombay, b. I I 
July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockio. Educ : 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, Jamshedji Nitsserwanji, O.B.K.. 
D. O. (Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col. A.I.R.O.. 
L.M. & S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir C. .1. Ophthalmic Hospital an I 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. m. Mi.s^ 
Parakh. Educ : Bombay, Oxford. Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vato Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of th« 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eye* 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familiar group of the Solerotics; Deep in- 
filtration Anoesthesia in Ophthalmic Opera- 
tions. A family of Aniridia ; A case of Rhi- 
nos poridi um lvinealyi ; A family with Blue 
Salerotics ; Milk Thera phy in eye Diseases. 
Intravenous injections of Mcrciirochroine in 
suppurative eye conditions ; Two cases of 
Quinine Amblyopia with unusual Ophthal- 
moscopic picture. Address : The Lawnsidc. 
Darkness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


DU HR, The Rev. Joseph, S.J., Ph.D., D.D. 
Principal, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
h. March 18, 1885. Educ. : the Gymnasium 
Echtcrnach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg ; 
St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, Belgium; 
Manresa House, Roehampton, Loudon; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington ; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary. Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
1010-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, 1018-1021; Principal of St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, from 1924. Address : St. 
Xavier’s College, Crulckshank Road, Bombay. 
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DUNI OHAND, Lal A, B. A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work, ft. 1873. m.ShrimatiBhagdevi. | 
Educ : Forman Christian Collego and Oriental j 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. j 
Entered public life and took part in various | 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, j 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing : 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed practice ! 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- j 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- j 
gress Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted j 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Amendment Act ; j 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 1 
held in Itoht.uk in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- , 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. \ 
Suspended practice in 1930; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of AU-lndia j 
Congress Committee ; Elected President. \ 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committee. Aug. 1930; 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ i 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Aet 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been j 
declared unlawful. Address : Kripa Nivas, | 
Amballa. 

DUNN, CUTHBERT LTNDSAY, Licilt.-Col. I.M.S. ' 
(Rtd.) L.R.C.P. & S. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Lond.), ! 
C.l.E. (1928), Serbian Order of St. Sava, j 
4th Class (1920); Director of Public Health, \ 
United Provinces, ft. 15th May 1875. m. to j 
Janet Logan Dalgeish. Educ. Dollar Academy I 
and Edinburgh University, South African War, | 
February 1900 to August 1902. Entered 1. i 
M. S., 1st September 1902 ; Tibet Campaign, I 
1904; Civil Employ, Punjab, 1905 to 1910 on | 
plaguo duty. Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, j 
U. P., 1910-1914 ; War services 1914 to 1919. j 
Three times mentioned in despatches ; Direc- I 
tor of Public Health, U. 1\, 1919 to date, j 
Publications : Indian Hygiene and Public j 
Health “ Dunn and Pandya” 1925. Various j 
papers in scientific journals. Tho Chemistry 
and Bacteriology of Public Health, “ Dunn [ 
and Pandya,” 1929. Address : Lucknow. 

DIJTT, Amar Nath, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., s. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimatl Jugal j 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. | 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimatl Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902 ; : 
son, Asok Nath, ft. 1906. Educ: Salkia A.S. I 
School, Howrali, Itipon and Municipal School, j 
Calcutta Metropolitan Institution and Presi- J 
dency Coll., was Chairman, Local Board ; i 
Member, District Board ; Secretary, People’s ; 
Association, District Association, Centra 1 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Burdwan ; electee) 
Member, Court of the University of Delhi 
and Elected Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly ; was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference and All India Telegraph Union 
and of tho Shuddhi Conference and President 
Arya Samaj and was editor of monthly 
magazine Alo. Address : “ Iturkl Aloy,” 
Keshabpur, P. 0. and ” Purbachal,” Burdwan. 


DWIVEDI, RAMAGYAN, M.A., Principal, 
Maharaja's College, Dhar. ft. 21 November 


1900, m. Sarala Devi. Educ.: Government 
High School, Basti and Benares Hindu 
University. Prof, of English D.A.V. College, 
Cawnpore, 1924-27. Head of English Depart- 
ment N. It. E. C. College, Kluirju and Vice- 
Principal, K. Iv. College, Lucknow. Principal, 
Hindi Vidyapith College, Allahabad. Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, All- India St udents 
Conference anTl Secretary, All- India Poets 
Conference (1925). Publications : En.nu Dawn 
to Dusk ; Songs from Surdas ; Songs from 
Mirabai ; Saurabh ; Sono ki (lari (Hindi 
drama) ; Dooj ka Chanda (Hindi) Sansar ke 
Sahityik (Hindi). Address ; Maharaja's 
Col leg**, Dhar. 


DYER, James Ferguson, M.A., C.T.E. 
(1929): I.C.S. Commissioner, Central 

Provinces. Joined I.C.S. in 1902 and arrived 
in India in 1903 ; Asstt. Commissioner, 
Registrar in tho Judicial Commissioner's Court 
and Settlement Oftleer from 1903 to 19 L5; 
3rd Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 1916; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1917; Commissioner 
of Settlement and Director of Land Records, 
C. P., 1922, and Commissioner, 1929. Address: 
Nagpur, Central Provinces. 


EASTLEY, Charges Mortimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public, ft. 2 September 1890. m. 
Esme Beryl Chester Wintle. Educ.: Paignton 
Devon, England ; La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
Switzerland Dr. F. Schiller, Alice 5, Coburg, 
Germany, Served in the Great War from 1914- 
1919 as Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) in India; as an 
Observer and Pilot in lt.F.C. and as a 
Pilot in the R.A.P. against the Mohmands on 
the N.W.F. in 1916; against the Murri In 
Baluchistan in 1917; against tho Turks nt 
Aden in 1918 ; against the Afghans in 1919. 
Address: C In Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
iiombay. 


EDWARDS, The Rev. James Faiubkothkr, 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of tins 
Dnyanodaya (or nine of Knowledge ) for six 
Missions, ft. March 25th 1875. m. Miss 
Mary hoiiise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School, Educ. : Wesleyan Theologi- 
cal College. Hinds worth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England ; arrived in India 
September 1908 ; until 1914 Wesleyan 
Superintendent in Bombay; since 1919 
loaned by Wesleyan Methodist Church to 
American Marathi Mission for literary and 
theological work ; went to Poona, July 1930, 
to take charge of United Theological College. 
Publications : The Life, and Teaching of 

Tukaram ; article on Tukaram in Vol. Nil 
of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics ; The Holy Spirit the Chrislain Dyna- 
mic : three Marathi Iwwks oil the Holy 
Spirit; A Marathi work on Tukaram; 
Editor of L2 Vols. of English Section of the 
Dnyanodaya ; Liquor and Opium in India; 
(reprint of Memorandum to Simon Commis- 
sion, published in London). Address : 
United Theological College, 7, Sholapur Road, 
Poona. 
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EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A. (Oxon.), 
F.L.S., O.I.E., (1924), I.C.S., Secy, to Govt, 
of Bombay, General Department, b. 22 Oct. 
1883. m. Frances Helen, d. of Rev. W. 
F. Simpson of Caldbeck, Cumberland . Educ: 
Queen's Coll., Oxford. Asst. Coll, and 
Aset. Pol. Agent, 1907; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 ; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24 ; Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric., P. W. D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London. 1925. Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading; 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
Delegate of the Government of India in East 
Africa, 1927-28. Publications: Bombay Co- 
operative Manual and Indian Co-operative 
Studies. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 


FALIEIIE, Rt. Rev. Albert Peirre Jean, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma ami 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930. b. 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 


FARIDKOT, H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Bear Bans, Raja 
Bar Indar Singh Bahadur op. b. 1915, *.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address'. Faridkot, Punjab. 


FARRAN, Arthur Courtney, M.A., B.A, 
(1911), F. R. Hist. Society, Professor of 
History, Deccan College, Poona, b. June, 15, 
1890. Educ : Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address : 
Deccan College, Poona. 


FATEH ALI-KHAN, Hon. Hajbe, Nawab 
KIZILBash, C.I.E. b. 1862. S. to headship 
of EizUbashes, 1896. Placed himBelf ana 
his great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council ; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897 ; Life- 
President of Anlumani-lslamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab ; a Councillor 
of Altchison Chiefs’ College , Lahore ; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heir* s. Nisor All Khan. Address: 
Altchison Chiefs* Coll., Lahore. 


FAWCUS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon) 
C.I.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923) 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ . : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909 ; 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917. Address : Patna, E.l.R. 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. b. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d. of the late 


Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 vear t ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-16; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government. 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances ; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, and a Member of the 
Local Board of the Imperial Bank of India, 
Chairman, Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member of the 
Committee of the Bombay Mill ovrncrs’ Associa- 
tion, being Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advo- 
cate of education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-l-H U SA1 N, The Hon. Mian Sir, Kt. 
(1925). K. C. I. E., B. A. (Punjab), M. A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn) ; Member 
of the Governor-General's Executive Council 
b. 14 June 1877. m. eldest rif. of Mian Nur- 
ahmad Khan. Educ. : Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Practised in Sialkot, 1901-6 ; in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1909-1920; Syndic. Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, All-India Mahomedan Educational 
Confce., 1922; started Muslim League, 1905. 
Title of K.B. 1917 ; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab, 1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Lcgis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India's Council, Aug. 1925. 
Re-appointed Minister of Education, Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Loader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929. On 
dalegation to S. African Conference, 1982. 
Address: “The Retreat,’’ Simla ; 6, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi. 
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FILOSE, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military! 
Seo. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; | 
b. 1853. Educ.: Carmelite Monastery, Cion - 1 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior ! 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen. , Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the ! 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address : j 
Gwalior. 

I 

FINLOW, Robert Steel, C.I.E. (1929), B.Se., ! 

F. I.C., Director of Agriculture in Bengal, b. 17 

August 1877. m. Lucy, 3rd d. of late William 
O’Mara, Colonial Civil Service. Educ : Sand bach 
School. Cheshire. University Coll., Bangor, 
Wales, 1893; Diploma in Agriculture, 1895; 
B.8.C. (Univ. of Wales) 1899 ; F.I.C., 

1914 ; Private Assistant to Prof. Sir James 
Dobbic and Sir Walter Hartley. 1899-1900 ; 
Assist. Chemist, lloyal Commission on River 
Pollution and Sewage Disposal, 1901) ; Asst. 
Chemist, Bihar Indigo Syndicate, 1903 ; 
Fibre Expert, Government of Bengal, 1904; 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, (Officiating) 
1919 ; Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
1922. Publications : The extension of jute 
cultivation in India and numerous official 
bulletins and reports. Address : Kanina, 

Dacca, Bengal. 

FITZPATRICK, James Alexander Ossory, 

B. A., LL.B., Bar-.at- haw, C.I.K., (1917); 

C. B.K. (1919); Indian Civil Service, A. G. 

G. Punjab States, b. 21st November 1879. 

m. Ada Florence Davies. Educ: High 

School, Dublin, and Trinity Coll., 

Dublin. Joined I.C.S. 1903 ; served 

in various appointments on N. W. F. P. 
Political Agent, Toehi, 1913-1915; Deputy 
Commissioner, Baunii, 1915-19J6; Political 
Agent, Wano, 1910-19; President in Waziri ti- 
tan, 1920-22 ; Commissioner, Ajmer, 1.923 ; 
II. B. M.’s Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1922; 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur, 1920-1927 ; 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service : 
toehi operations 1914-15 (mentioned in 
despatches); Mahsud Excpcdiiion, 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern- 
ment), Waziristan o]>erations, 1920-1922 
(despatches and thanks of Commander-in- 
Chief). Address : Laliorc, Punjul). 

FORSTER, Martin Onslow, Ph. D. (Wurz- 
burg), D. Sc. (London), F. 1. C., F. It. S. 
(1905) ; Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore (1922). b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904-10; 
Treasurer, 1915-22 ; Longs tatf Medallist, 
1915; President of Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications : Contribu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
Address : Hebbal. Bangalore. 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D.Sc., F.I.C., F. R. 
San I. b. 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. of 
George S. and Eleanor Scott. Educ : Sidcot 
School, Somerset; Owens. College, Victoria 


University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years In service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sowage 
purification. World- wide experience as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, repuritlcation of jute 
mill effluents. From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-cliemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
aeotono, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927. Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of tlic Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great, Britain and Ireland, and Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society. Has 
pub] Ishcd many scientific papers and discourses 
Address : Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. 
India. 

FREKE, Cecil George, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(bond.), F.S.S.. I.C.S., Deputy Secretary. 
Government of Bombay, Finance Dept. b. 8 
Oct. 1887. m. Judith Mary Morston. Educ ; 
Merchant Taylor's School, London. St. John’s. 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 
1926-1929. Offg. Finance Secretary, 1929-30. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 


FULLERTON, Vice-Admiral Eric John 
Arthur O.B. (1920), D.S.O., (1915) ; R.N., M.A. 
(hon.) ; Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Station, b. 187m, m. 1908. lion. Dorothy 
Sibyl, 2nd d. of First Lord Fisher. Jn 
command Monitors, Severn, Humber, Mersey 
during engagement with right flank German 
Army, off Belgian Coast, 1914 (Promoted 
Captain, Dec. 1914, despatches) ; In command 
in shore operations against German cruiser 
Konigsberg, Ruflgi River, E. Africa, 1915 
(despatches, D.S.O.) ; despatches for subse- 
quent operations on coast of G.E.A. ; com- 
manded battleship Orion, Grand Fleet, 1916- 
18 ; in charge, Naval Officers, Cambridge 
University 1919-21 ; Captain of the Fleet 
H. M. S. Queen Elizabeth, Atlantio Fleet, 
August, 1921-23 ; Commodore Royal Naval 
Barracks, Chatham, 1923-1925 ; Rear- 
Admiral, 1926 ; Naval Secretary to the 
1st Lord of the Admiralty 1927-29. 
Address : H. M. S. Effingham, c/o Resident 
Naval Officer, Colombo, Ceylon, 

FV80N, Philip Furley, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Principal, Press, Coll., Madras; b, 1877, m. 
Diana Ruth Wilson, 1914, Educ: Loretto 
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School ; Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
(Scholar) Professor of Botany, Presidency 
College, Madras, 1904 ; Principal 1925. 
Publications : “ Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney 
Hill-tops,” " Botany for India.” Address : 
Presidency College House, Madras. 


FYZEE RAHAMIN, S., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazli Raflya Begum of Janjira. Educ: 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupihr and Arthur Tooth’s in London, | 
Knoedlers’, Andersons’ New York and at the 
Palace of Fine Arts in San-Franclsco. In 1925 I 
the National Gallery of British Art acquired j 
two paintings for their permanent collection, j 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In i 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi. For Several \ 
years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar I 
of Baroda. Publications : History of the Bene- 
Israelites of India. Address : *‘ Aiwan-e- i 

Rif ’at. Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJENDRAOADKAR, Ashvattiiama Bala- 
OHARYA, M.A., Ph. D., M.R.A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay, b. 

1 Oct. 1892. m. MisB Kamalabai Shallgram 
of Satara. Educ: Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll. Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands “ C ” Company of the 1st 
Bombay Battalion, University Training 
Corps (I.T.F.) Publications : Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Ritusamliara ; Kalidasa’s Sliakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharita ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Charita ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annam bhattas’ Tarka Sangraha etc. Address: 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purushottam, M.A. I 
F.R. Econ. S., F.S.S., Secretary, Indian ! 

Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta ; Secretary, ! 
Indian National Committee, International i 
Chamber of Commerce 1929-31, Secretary. 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30: Jt. Secretary, 

Swadeshi Prachar Samiti. Calcutta ; 
Registrar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi, (Kathiawar) . 
b. 5th November 1901. m. 1926, Rambha- 
gauri, d. of Sukhlal Chhaganlal Shah of 
Wadhwan. Joined Government of Bombay 
Labour Office, as Statistical Assistant, 
1926 ; Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Asstt. Secretary, 1926, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1926. Publications : A 
Mercantile Marine for India — a paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference, 1925, 
Foreign capital in India— a joint paper read 


j before the Indian Economic Conference 1926 ; 
Modern Economics of Indian Taxation- 
being the Sir Manubhai Mehta Prize Essay. 
■ 1924. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry, 

i Its Past, Present and Future. 1930, with a 
\ Foreword by Mr. G. D. Birla, M.L.A., 
i thoroughly revised and enlarged edition oi 
author’s Bombay University Ashburner Prize 
Essay, 1925. (The Book Company, College 
Square, Calcutta. How to compete with 
Foreign cloth (The Book Co., Calcutta) 1931 ; 
Vernacular Editions of How to compete with 
foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarathi, Hindi and 
Bengali, 1981. Address : c/o Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, India. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ. at Rajkot, Bhawnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great, 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement. 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
>ioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
hose in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922 ; released Feb. 4t,h 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925. 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930. Interned 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931. Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference 1931. Im- 
prisoned January 1932. Publications: 
‘‘Indian Home Rule,” ” Universal- Dawn,” 
“ Young India,” Nava Jivan,” (Hindi and 
Gujarati). Address : Satyagrahashram, 

Sabarmati, B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

GANDHI, Nagardas Purl siiottam, M.A., 
B.Sc., A. li. S. M., D. I. C., F. G. 8., M. Inst. 
M. M., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, Benares 
Hindu University, Benares, India ; s. of late 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur; Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London* 
Joined Messrs. Jamal Bros, as Mining Engineer 
in Burma in 1915 ; joined Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., 1916 ; was appointed General Manager 
of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower 
Burma), where wolfram and tin mining was 
carried on during the Great War ; joined 
Benares Hindu University as University 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy 
in 1919. Address : Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares, India. 

GANGARAMA Kattia, B.A., C.T.E. (June 
(1930); I. A. & A. S., Controller of Civil 
Accounts, b. 9 May 1877. m. to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
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Works Accounts, 1896; rose to the rank of 
Accountant General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Provinces, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928 ; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930; appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September i 
1930 to January 1931. Publications : Several 
departmental codes, manuals and reports. 
Address : New Delhi and Simla. 

GANGULI, Supkakasii, nephew of the poet, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore; Artist M.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.A. (Lond.) Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Ilaroda. b. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi, 
grand-daughter of the late C. K. Tagore. 
Education : Doveton College, Calcutta, 

subsequently visited Europe chiefly | 
for the study of Fine Arts and Archaeology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge j 
in the above subjects he held a temporary • 
post in the Imperial Archaeological Survey ; 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director- j 
General of Archaeology in India. Here he ; 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- \ 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments ; 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying ] 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions: tinder preparation 1. A monograph 
on Rags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc- 
tions of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. Influence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal School. 4. A short 
history on the art of brocade weaving In 
Gujarat. 5. Moghul textiles. 6. Lacquer- 
work in India. Address : Pushpabag, Baroda. 

GARRETT, Joseph IIuqh, B.A. (Cantab.), 
C.S.I. (Jan. 1931). b. 22 June, 1880. Educ: 
Highgate School and Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge. Served in Bombay as 
Asstt. Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. 
Settlement Officer, Deputy. Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Northern Division ; Dec. 
1919; Offg. Collector and District Magistrate 
and Political Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Offg. Collr. 
and Talukdnri Settlement Officer, June 1923 
and again June 1925 ; confirmed Jan. 1926 ; 
Offg. Commissioner, March 1925 and again 
February 1926. Address : Shahibag, Ahmeda- 
bad. 

GAUBA, Kaniiaya Lal, B.A., L'L.B. (Cantab), 
1920, Barrister-at-Law, b. 28th August 1899. 
m. Husnara Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, 
Bar-at-Law. Educ : Privately and at Down- 
ing Coll., Cambridge. Associated with many 
Joint Stock enterprises as Director ; 
Lahore Electric Co., Ltd., The Bharat Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., etc. Vice-President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore ; Secretary, 
Punjab Flying Club ; Ex-President, Punjab 
Journalists’ Association (1922) ; Member, 
N. W. R. Advisory Committee ; and Member, 
Managing Committee of the Irwin Flying 
Fund (1931). Publications : Uncle Sham 
(1929) ; H. H. or the Pathology of Princes 
(1930). Address : 6, Race Course Road 

Lahore. 


EDDIS, Andrew, J. 1\, James Finlay <fe Co. 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ : George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay it Co., Ltd., 
Bomba v, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners* Association, 
1926 ; Millowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust, ft. I. P. Railway Advisory 
Committee; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 

ENNINGS, John Frederick, Bar-at-Law 
(Middle Temple, 1911); Director of Infor- 
mation and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and Acting Commissioner of Workmen’s 
Compensation, b. 21 Sept-., 1885. m. Edith 
d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, Surrey, 
and Aide burgh, Suffolk, Educ: Aske’s 
llateham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs, aud R. G. A.), 1915-1910 ; War 
Office. M. 1. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920; Ag. Director of tho Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1920. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

GHOSAL, Mrs. (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
Devi) ; d. of Maharshi Debcndra Nath Tagore 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, b. 
1857. m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of “Bharti" (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address : Old Ballyguuge 
Road, Calcutta. 

GHOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Chaeu Chun- 
t>er, Judge, Calcutta High Court, slnoe 
July, 1919. b. 4 February 1874. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta, m. Nlrmal 
Nolinl, d. of the late Protap Chunder Bose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar In 
England, 1907, Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHUZNAVI, The Hon. Alhadj Sir Abdel 
Kerim Abu Ahmed Khan, Kt., (1928), 
M.L.C.. Zemindar and Land-owner : Member, 
Executive Council Government of Bengal, b. 
25 August 1872. m. Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894 Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany), Returned to 
India 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatohdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem Interests in Viceroy’s 

i Council (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
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mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Trafiic 
(1918). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925 * 
Appointed Membor, Executive Council 
Bengal Government April 1929. Address : 
North House, Dilduar Mymensingh ; Writer's 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

GIBSON, Raymond Evelyn, C.I.E., (1924)? 
LC.S. Commissioner in Sind. b. 10th Oct. 
1878. m. 1st 1925 Mrs. Effie Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926); 2ndly, 1927, Greta Twiss. 
Educ: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford, Entered I.C.S. 1901 and became 
Asstt. Collector, 1902; Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1906 ; 
Colonization Officer, Jatnrao Canal, 1909 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner, in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 19J0; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912 ; 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914 ; ’Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1929; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1931. Address : Karachi. 


GLDHOUR, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 
Moulkshwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur of Gidhour. b. 1890. 
Has been a Member of District Board. 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council. Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land- 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Landholders' Association, Bhagalpore. 
President, Baidyanatli Temple Committee 
and scheme of Management. Ascended the 
Gadi on 21st November 1923. Title of 
Maharaja Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, 
has a son and heir — Maharaj Kumar Chandra 
Choor Singh. Address : Sri villas, Gidhour 
District Monghyr ; No 9/3 liungerford Street, 
Calcutta. 

GIDNEY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt. (1931 ) 
Lt.-Col., I.M.S. ^retired) ; F.R.C.S.E. ; D.O. 
(Oxon.) . F.R.8.A. (London) ; D.P.H. (Cantab) 
M.L.A. Ophthalmic Surgeon, b. 9 June 1873. 
Educ. : at Calcutta, Edinburgh R. College. 
University College Hospital, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911). 
Entered I.M.S., 1898. Served In China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01; N. E. Frontier, 1913,N. W 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded). President-in- 
Cliief, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of 1925 Anglo-Indian Deputation to England . 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity In India and Burma; Member of 
Legislative Assembly. Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Labour in India; 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference, London ; Member, Indian 
Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all four 
Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
committees (1931). Address: 87-A, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 


GILBERT- LODGE, Captain Edward Morton, 
F.S.I., F.I.A., F.A.I., M.T.P.I., J.P. b. 23 
Jan. 1880. m. May d. of Thomas Spencer, Esq. 
of Norwood, London, S. E. Educ : at Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
London, 1903-1914; Royal Engineer, 
April 1915— May 1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list; Asst. Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay. 
May-No v. 1920 ; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt., Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address : 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt. (1927), 

B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barristcr-at 
Law; Economic Adviser to Krcugcr cfc Toll 
of Stockholm, T)y. Chairman, Tata Iron and 
Steel Company b. Nov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Educ. : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate 1915; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned 1902; 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member. Indian Tariir Board. 
1923; President, 1920-1930. Resigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference. 1930; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931. 
Address: C/o Tata Iron A: Steel Company, 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay. 

GLANOY, Bertrand James, C.I.E. (1924), 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern 
menfc of India, b. 31st December 1882. m. 
1914, Grace Steele. Educ.: Clifton ; Monmouth: 
Exeter College, Oxford, Indian Civil Service. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert. 

C. S.I. (1921), O.T.E., Member of the Tndia 
Council, b. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. of Edward Miles. Bowen House. 
Educ . ; Clifton College ; Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S.. 1896; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903 ; Political Agent, 1907; 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909; 
Finance Member of Council, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1 922 : President of the Cabinet, 
J aipur , 1 923 . A gent to the Governor- General , 
Central India, 1924-31; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Nizam's State Railway BoaTd, 1930; 
Member of the India Council 1931. Address • 
India Office, London. 

GLASCOTT, John Richard Donovan, 
C.I.E. (1926), Agent, Burma Railways. 
b. 10 June 1877. m. Verner O'Reilly 
Blackwood. Educ.: Bedford and Lublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901 ; B. N. Rly., 1901 
1903 ; Burma Railways, 1903 to date ; 
prior to being Agent was Chief Engineer, 
1918 to March 1920. Address : 2 C, Fytche 
Road, Rangoon. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan . b. 1849. Educ. : Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
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75 ; Principal, Harris School, Madras , 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Addrest : Royapet 
House, Rovapettah, Madras. 

GONDAL, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA THAKORE 
Sahib Siiri Bhagwat Sinhjee of, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.I.E., b. 1865. 8. of late Thakore Saheb 
Sagramji of Gondal, m. 1881, Nandku verba, 

C. I., d. of H. H. Maharana of Dharamporc, 
Educ.: Itajkumar Coll., Rajkot ; Edin. Unlv. 
Hon. LL. I). (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B. and C. M. 
(Edin.) 1892 ; M.B.C.P., (Edin.) 1892 ; D.C.L. 
(Oxon.) 1892 ; M. D. (Edin.) 1895 ; F.R.O.P., 
(Edin.) 1895 ; F.C.P. and S. B. 1913; Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885 ; F.It.S.E. 
1909; M.R.A.S., M.R.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). H.P.A.C. Publication : Journal of a 
Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 

GORADIA, PURSHOTAMDAS BlIA YAXIHAS, B.A., 
LL.B., Acting Be wan and President, State 
Council, Morvi, and President, Morvi Railway 
Board, b. 10 Mov. 1887. Educ: Sagramji 
High School, Gondal Baliauddin College, 
Junagad, and Wilson College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Began practice in 
Ahmcdabad ; was appointed Special Asst! . 
to Govt. Pleader for Land Acquisition cases 
of Abinedabad Municipality in 1914; also i 
Hon. Asstt. to Govt. Pleader, Kalra ; 
practised In Kathiawar at Songadhand Rajkot, 
till September 1923 wlicn appointed Sar 
Nyayadhish, Morvi State ; was transferred to 
Bombay as Agent to H. H. the Maharaja 
Saheb of Morvi in Dec. 1 923 ; appointed 
Second Member of Council, Morvi in 1925 and 
held this position with that of Director of 
Commerce and Industries till beginning of 
J 931 ; appointed First Member of 
Council and President, Railway Board, in 
Jan. 1931 ; made Dewan and President, 
State Council as well as President, Railway 
Board in April 1931. Publications: Hindu 
Rajtantra and Chhe shun and Join shun 
(both in Gujarati). Address: Morvi (Kathia- 
war). 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Klsorilal Goswarai 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council, b. 1898. Educ: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address : Tho Raj Baree, Seram- 

pore ; Rainey Park, Ballygunjge, Calcutta 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Herbert Itoss, B.A. (Oxon.) ; C.I.E., ! 
Indian Civil Service, b. 17th April, 1887. m. 
Florence Mary Butler. Educ : Clifton 

College, Brasenosc College, Oxford. Arrived 
Bombay, 1911 ; Asst. Collr., Dharwar, 

Canara, Larkhana, 1911-16 ; Military Service, 
I.A.R.O. 1916-1919. Asst. Collr. Sholapur, 
1919 ; Dy. Commissioner, Upper Sind 
Frontier, 1920-1923; Collr. Sholapur, 
1924-1928 ; Collr., Poona, 1929. Private 
Secretary to Governor (Acting) 1929-30. 

Address : Poona. 


GOUR, Sir Hari Singh, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Barrister-nt-Law. 6. 26 Nov. 
1872. Educ.: Govt. High School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon . D. 
Litt., Delhi University : re-appointed 1st May 
1924-1926. Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Elected Deputy President of the Leg. 
Assembly and Vice-President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association (Indian Branch), 
Hon. Member of the Anthenneum Club, 
National Liberal Club and British Empire 
Society. Publications : Law of transfer in 
British India, 3 vols. (6th Edition) ; Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols. (4th Edition) ; 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition). The Spirit of 
Buddhism ; His only Love ; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address : Nagpur, 

C. P. 

i GOWAN, Hyde clarendon, B.A. (Oxon.)jV.D., 

! C.LK. (1928); J.P., I.C.S.. Chief Secretary 
to Government Central Provinces, b. 4 July 
1878. m. Edna Gowan (nee Brown). 1905; 
Educ. at Elstree School, 1889-1892 ; Rugby 
School, 1892-1897; New College, Oxford, 1897 • 
1901 Univ. Coll., London, 1901-02. Under 
Secretary to C. P. Govt., 1904-08 ; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Government of India, July to 
Mov. 1908 ; Settlement Officer, Hoshanga- 
bad District, 1913-17 ; Financial Secretary 
to Govt., C. I\, 1918-1921; Dy. Commissioner, 
Nagpur, 1923-25-; Financial Secretary to 
Govt., 1925 and 1927; Chief Secretary, March 
1927. Revenue aud Finance Member (Comp.), 

0. P. Government, May 1931. Address: 
Nagpur. 

G RAH AM, The Right Rev. John Anderson, 
M.A. (Edin.), I). D. (Edin.), D. D. (Aberdeen) ; 
K.I.n. Gold Medal, C.I.E., V.D., F.lt.G.S., 
Missionary ofChurch of Scotland at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, since 1889 ; Founder and Hon. Supdt. 
of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 1931-32. b. 1861. 
Educ: Cardros Parish School; Glasgow 
High School ; Edinburgh University, m. 
Kate McConachie (K.I.I1. Gold Medal) 
who died in 1919. Was in Homo C. S. in 
Edinburgh, 1877-82 ; graduated, 1885 ; 
ordained 1889. Publication : “ On the thres- 
hold of three closed lands ” and The 
missionary ; expansion of the Reformed 
Churches ” Address : Kalimpong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Sir Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.); 
K.C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law ; C.I.E., (1924) ; 

1. C. S., Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18 
April 1880, m. Olivo Bertha Maurice. Educ\ 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 : Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Addtess : Grindlay & 
Co., Bombay. 

G RAH AM E, William Fitzwilliam, I.C.S., Pro 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925, b. 1871, m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
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Dupning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, ; 
U. S. A. Educ at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 1 
Officer, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu j 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 ! 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. 0., 

S. S. S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. [ 

G RAVELY, Frederick Henry, D.Sc., F. A.S.B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, b. 7th Dec. 1885. m. Laura Hailing. 
Educ : Ackworth and Bootliam Schools and | 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras. Publications: Various 

Zoological papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs or the Indian Museum of in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
Address : Museum House, Egmore, Madras. 

GRAY, Alexander George, J.P. (1918); 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, m. Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Educ. :! 

Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905 ; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 1908. Address : 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREAVES, Hon. Sir William Ewart, Kt. ! 
11924) ; Judge of Calcutta High Court, since ! 
1914, and Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University j 
since 1924. b. 1869. Educ. : Harrow, Keble 
College, Oxford ; Asst. Master at Evelyns, nr. 
Uxbridge, 1894-99; called to Bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1900. Address: High Court, Calcutta ; 
33, Marlborough Place, N. W. 

GREEN, Alan Michael, M.A. (Oxon), I.C.S. 
Deputy High Commissioner for India (1930) 
b. 11 April 1885. m. Joan, the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Elkin (1919). Educ.: St, 
Paul’s School, London, Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Joined I.C.S. in 1909. Address: 
India House, London.; Meads, Frithsdcn j 
Copse, Bcrkliamstcd. Herts. 

GREGSON, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Gelson, j 
C.M.G., 1917 ; C.I.E., Deputy Inspector- I 

General of Police, Punjab, b. 1877. Educ. 1 
Portsmouth Grammar School, Asst. Blockade | 
Officer, Waziristan, 1900; Poll.Offlcer, Mohmand i 
Border, 1908 ; Coramdt., Border Military | 
Police, Peshawar, 1902-07 ; Per. Asst, to 
Inspr.-Gen.of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909*12 ; Com- 
missioner of Police, Mesopotamia. 

GRIEVE, Rot>ert George, Hon. Mods. Lit. 
Hum. ; C.I.E., (1930) ; Acting Director of 

Public Instruction, Madras, b. 18th October 
1881. Educ. : Fettes : Oxford. Indian 
Educational Service. Address : Old College; 
Nungambakkam, Madras. 

GRIFFITH, Sir Francis Charles, kt. (1931), 
C.S.I. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), King's Police 
Medal (1916) ; Insp.-Gcn. of Police, Bombay 
Presy., 1921. b. 9 November 187.3 ; m. Ivy 
Morna, daughter of George Jacob, I.C.S., 
(retired) Educ. : Blundell's School, Tiverton. 
Joined Indian Police, 1898 ; Commr. of 
Police, Bombay, 1919-21. Address : Poona. 


GRIFFITH, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ralph 
Edwin Hotchkin, Kt., C.I.E., Chief 
Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province. 

• b. 4 March 1882. m. Paulino, d. of Colonel 
A. P. Westlake, late 26th K. G. O. Light 
Cavalry. Educ : Blundells School and 

R.M.C. Sandhurst. Address : Government 
House, Peshawar. 

GULAB SINGH, REIS, SARDAR, Ex. M.L.A. 
Managing Director, Puniab Zamindars* Bank, 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b March 1866. 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman nigh School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and association and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly. 1920. and Te- 
eleeted in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finanoo Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte. Lyallpur, 
for 9 years. Address : Bliawaiia Bazar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 

GULAMJILANI, BlJLIKHAN, Sardar, Nawab 
OK wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H . 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Educ. : 
ltajkumar College, Rajkot. Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anj uman Islam, Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay, 1 929. President of the 
State Council, Jaora State, 30th July. 1930, 
for three months after which resigned. 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GUPTA, Satish Chandra, C. I. E. (1932)> 
Bar-at-Law ; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, b. 16 September 1876. in. 
second d. of the late Mr. Iv. N. Roy. Bengal 
Civil Service. Educ : London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
subsequently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy. 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929. Address : 6, York 

Place, Now Delhi. 

GULL! LAND, Colin Campbell, Secretary ami 
Clerk of the Course, Western India Turf C^ib 
Ltd. b. 2nd December 1892. m. Margaret. 
Patricia Gulllland (nee Denehy ). Educ : 
Oimdle School. Joined F. W. Heilgers & Co., 
London, 1912 ; Calcutta 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry 1915-1919; saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1919-1920; 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929; 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1929. Address : 6, Burnett Road, Poona. 

GWALIOR, His Highness Maharaja Mukhtar, 
ul-Mulk Azim-Ul-lqtidar, Raii-ush-shan, 
Wala Sldkoh, Mohatashain-i-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul - Umr a , Mahara jadhira j a- Hisamus- Saltan at 
George Jiwajirao Scindia Alijah Bahadur 
Shrinatli, Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i- 
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Malik-i-Mauzzam-i-Rafl-ud-Darja-i - Inlgiatan. 
b. 26th June 1916. Succeeded to the gadi 
on 6th June 1926. Address : JaiBilas Palace, 
Gwalior, and Madho Bilas Palace, Shivapuri, 
C* X. 

IIABIB-UL-LAII SAHIB BAHADUR, THE HON, 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad. Kt. (1922). 
K.C.S.l. (1927), K.O.l.E. (1924), C.I.E. (1920). 
b. Sept. 22. I860, m. Sadatliun Nisa Begum, 
Educ.: Ziila High School, Saidapct. Joined 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi- 
ticate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the iate Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., l)ist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member. 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; war Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Comma, on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Comma., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1928 March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras 1920-1924. 
Member of the Viceroy's Council 1925-1930. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address : Madras. 

HADOW, SIR (FREDERICK) AUSTEN, KT. 
(1926), C.V.O. (1 922). M. Inst. C.E.. M. Inst. 
Trans., V.D., Chief Commissioner of Railways. 
b. 5 Sep. 1873.m. Kate Louisa Margary. Educ. 
BrankBOine House, God aiming, 1883-1887 , 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892; R. I. E. College. 
Coopers Hill, 1892-95. Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 : Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Rlys.. 1895; employed as Asstt. Engineer on 
construction of new rail wavs in Bengal, 1890- 
1902 ; Asstt. Manager, E. B. Rly., 1902-1904 ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Engineer-in-Chief, B. G. J. F. 
Rly., Kathiawar, 1909-1911; Deputy Agent, 
N. W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1916; Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1916-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919-24, Member, Railway 
Board, 1924. Address: Morvyn, Simla, W. 

H AIDER KARRAR JAFRI, Syed.Ex. Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrainpur Raj. b. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years ; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Viee-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow ; President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address : Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 
HAIG, Harry Graham, C.I.E. (1923), C.S.I. 
(1930); b. 13 April, 1881. m. to Violet 
May Deas, d. of J. Dcas, I.C.S. (retired). 
Educ. : Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1905 ; Undcr-Secrctary to 


Govt., U.P. 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1916-1919 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt, of India, Finance Dept,., 1920; Sccy., 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; attached Lee 
Commission 1923-24. Private Secretary to 
Viceroy 1925; Secretary to Government of 
India, Home Dept. 1926-30., Ag. Home Mem- 
ber, Govt, of India, 1930. Address: Govt, 
of India, Simla and Delhi. 

HAILEY, Sir William Malcolm, G.C.T.E., 
K.C.S.l., I.C.S., Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces ( 1928), Knight of Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem Hon. Fellow. Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, 1). Litt. (Lahore) 
b. 1872. m. 1896, Andreina, d. of Count 
Hannibale Balzani Italy. Lady of 
Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
F.R.G.S. Educ. : Merchant Taylor’s 

School ; Corpus Christ! College, Oxford 
(Scholar). First Class Mod. First Class 
Lit. Hum. Colonisation Officer, Jhelura 
Canal Colony, 1992 ; Soc., Punjab Govt., 
1907 ; Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, 1008; 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911 ; Ch. 
Commr.. Delhi, 1912-19; Fine two Member, 
Government of India, 1919-1922; Home 
Member, Government of India, 1922-1924. 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924-28. Address : 
Governor's Camp, U. P. 

UAJI WAJ 1 HUD DIN, Khan Bahadur (1926). 
M.L.A. Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co., 
Meerut, b. 1880. During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was 'Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund ; during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board ; 
re-elected in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1923; re- 
eroded unopposed in 1930. Appoint- 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon. Magistrates; 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered “ First Class ” 1929. Elected 

in 1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Huj 
Committee of India. Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board ; re-elected 
unopposed In 1928 ; elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926 ; 
re-elected in 1928 elected President of 
Meerut Cantonment Residents’ Association 
in 1926. Address: “Pioneer House," 

Meerut Cantonment. 

HAKSAR, Col. Kailas Narain, B.A., C.I.E., 
Mahsir-Khas-Bahadur ; Pol. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since. 1912. b. 1878. Educ. : Victoria 
College, Gwalior; Allahabad University ; Hon. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 ; 
Prlv. Sec. to Maharaja Scindia m 1903-12 ; 
Under-Sec., Pol. Dept., on dep. 1905-7 ; Capt., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Ser. Inf., 1902 ; Col., 
1924. Director, Princes Special Organisation 
(on deputation) 1928-1930. Address : 
Gwalior. 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellis Carr , C.I.E. , I. A., 
Mily. Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912. 
served Tirah 1897-98; European War, 1914-17, 
Address : Field Controller, Poona. 
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HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Elphinstone 
College, b. 3 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S., in 1919. 
Address : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMILTON, Lieut. Col.-Arthur Franck, 
I.M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S., C.I.B., (1930); 

Superintendent, Bai Motlibai Hospital ; 
Prof, of Midwifery, G. M. College, Bombay. 
b. May 1880. m. Winifred K liner. Educ : 
Prior Park, Bath, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. Entered J.M.S. 1905; 
Staff Surgeon, Poona; Surgeon to II. E. the 
Governor ; Civil Surgeon, Poona ; Active 
Active Service, 1914-1918. Address : 97, 

The Ridge, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, Sir (Egbert) Laurie Lucas, B.A. 
(Oxon.), C.B.E. 1918 ; C.S.l. 1925; K.C.S.L 
(1927) Governor of Assam (1927). b. 12 
Jan. 1873. m. Elbe Townsend Warner. 
EduCi : Newton Coll., Newton Abbot, S. 
Devon, and Kcble Coll. Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S. in 1890. Publications : Indian Election 
Petitions. 3 Vols. (Pioneer Press, Allah- 
abad) ; The Indian Candidate and Re- 
turning Officer (Oxford University Press) ; 
Address: Government House, Shillong, 

Assam. 

HAMMOND, William Henry, M.A., J.P., 
F.K.G.S., N.R.S.T., Principal, Anglo-Scottish 
Education Society, b. April 20, 1880, m. 
Dorothy Dymokc, d. of late H. Dymokc of 
Scriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire. Educ: War- 
wick School, Worcester Coll., Oxford ; Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. 

HAR BILAS SARDA, Divan Bahadur, 1932, 
F.R.S.L., M.R.A.S., F.&.S., Member, Leg- 
islative Assembly, b. 3 June 1807. Educ.: 
Ajmer Government College and Agra College. 
Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930. Publications: 
Hindu Superiority; Ajmer Historical and 
Descriptive; Maharana Sanga; Maharana. 
Kumblia; Maharaja Hammir of Rantham 
bhor; Frith viraj Vijaya. Address : Civil | 
Lines, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

HAR PRASADA, ltAi Bahadur, Vakil, Bi.tnor, 
U.P. 6, March, 1878. Educ. : Agra College. 
Started practice, 1903 ; founded Udiyog 
Saliayak Co. in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice-Chairman for 12 years ; 
conducted Bijnor War League ; awarded 
sanad, gold medal and sword-stick in War 
League Durbar, 1919. Organised Anian Sabha 
and Bishnagar Fair, 1922 and industrial exhi- 
bition at Nagina 1923 ; started Govt. Dible 


Industrial School; elected member, British 
Empire Exhibition Committee, U.l\: appoint- 
ed member. Standing Committee of Co-opera- 
tors, 1925; Hon. Editor of the U.P. 
Vernacular Co-operative Journal, 1927 and 
1930 ; Life Member, Dufferin Fund Associa- 
tion ; Member, Provincial Committee of 
Co-operative Union Ltd., 1929 ; .it. Secretary, 
Zemindar’s Association, Bijnor ; awarded 
sanad for services in connexion with Locust 
Operation, 1930. Address : Bijnor, U.P. 

HARI KISHAN ICAUL, Raja Pandit, M.A., 
C.S.l. ,C.T.E., Rai Bahadur, b. 1809 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Ivaul. C.T.E., Educ.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890 ; Jim. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Commr., 
.Thang, 1898 ; Settlement Offieer, MuzafTar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O. Mianwali, 1903-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1900 ; l)y. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09; Dy. Commsr., and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 19 1.3; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 
1914 ; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November, 1923 ; apptd. 
to Royal Commission on Services.1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division 1924 ; 
retired Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic, 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 ; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Address : 29, Lawrence 
Road, Lahore. 

HARISINGH, Major General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakur, op Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Educ. : Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HARI SINGH JI, SHREKMAN Rao BAHADUR 
Raja Raj Shree, SAniB, c.i.e. (1 928) Chief of 
Mahajan; Premier Noble of Bikaner State; 
Title of “ Rao Bahadur ” conferred on 12th 
December 1911. b. 16th October 1877. m. 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894. Educ. The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer. Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
liajpntra Hitkarini Local Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars’ Advisory Committee 
Bikaner. A ddress : P. O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway. 

HARKISHEN LAL, (LALA). b. 10 April 1800- 
Educ : Govt. Coll., Lahore and Trinity Coll. > 
Cambridge. Bar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar, 1900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation and activity. Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1909 ; President, Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1912; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission; Member, Punjab 
legislative Council; 1908-1910, 1921-23. 
Fellow Punlab University; tried under 
Martial Law regime of 1919 and sentenced 
to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property ; released Christmas 1919 ; President., 
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Punjab Provincial Conference at Jullunder, 
1920; appointed Minister, for Agriculture. 
Punjab 1920-21 ; Resigned 1923, since then 
devoted himself to business and banking. 
Since retirement organised Peoples' Bank of 
Northern India Ltd., having long previously 
brought the Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., into 
being. President, Commercial Congress, Delhi 
in 1926 ; appointed on the Banking Inquiry ) 
Committee, Centra! and Provincial, 1929. 
Address: Lahore, 

HARRIS, Douglas Cordon, Dip. log. (Zurich), 
C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting Engineer to 
Government of India (1925). b. 19 Oct. 1883. 
m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Educ.: Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.l). 1915 ; 
Under-Secretary to Government of Indin, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. I). Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capita] Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries nnd 
Labour, Public Works Brnnch, 1922. Publica- 
tions ; Irrigation in India (Oxford University 
Press). Address: « (o Department of Indus- 
tries of Labour, Simla. 

HARRISON, AitTiini Neville John, Modern 
History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 
(1900); TLA. (Oxon.), 2nd Class Finals 
1903. Chief Auditor JL B. A C. J. Railway. 
h. 15t.ii September 1881. in. Helen Zoe 
Foote, youngest <1. of the late R. Brucc-Fontr 
F. It. c. S. Educ : Cheltenham College. 
Lincoln Collebge, Oxford. Joined Accounts 
Branch P. W. 1)., Abulias, 1905, JO. B. S. 
Railway 1909:1914; Auditor. Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway 1914-1924 ; JL JL & C. I. 
Railway since 1924. Address: General 
O dices, JL B. & C. J. Railway, Churchgate, 
Bombay. 

HARRISON, Sir Charlton Scott Cholmkley.I 
Kt. (i932). C.I.E. (1928); Ch. Engineer 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction, b. 
18 May 1881. m. Violet Muriel Monamy, 2nd j 
d. 6f the late Dr. E. H . Buckell and Mrs. 
Buckcllof Chichester. Educ : Coopers llill. 
Asst. Engineer P.W.D., Belgaum, 1902-1906; 
Astt. Engineer, P, W. D. Irrigation, Nasik, 
1906-1909; Ex-Engineer, l’.W.D., Nasik 
District 1909-1910 ; Ex. Engineer, Pravam 
Canals, Constnictloii Division, 1911-19; Ex. 
Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21; Superin- 
tending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921- l 
23 ; Chief Engineer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage 
Construction. 1923 to date. Address : Karachi, 
and Canals Sind. 

hatwa, Maharaja Bahadtjr Guru Maha* 
dev Asram Prasad Sahi op. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K. C.I.E. , of Hatwa. Address : Hafchuwa 
P. O., District Sarau, Behar and Orissa. 

flAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL B., 1910 ; 1 


started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
ho was elected in 1922. Address : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLKS, Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail. b. 
March 7. 1887. m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ: London and Paris. Free 
lance journalism, lxmdou, till 1913 ; joined 
stnlf of the Madias Times. 1913; became 
Asst. Editor, The Madras Mail, 1921 . Address 
Bright. side, Wesley College Road, Madras. 

11 BALE, Robert John Wingfield, B,A.. 
(Cantab.), 1899; M.A. (Cantab.), 1922; 
O. B. E. (1917) ; C.I.E. (1930) ; Agent to 
the Governor-General, Central India, b. 
24, September, 1876. rn. Alien Isablc Hope, 
in 1900 ; Ethel J. It. Scott in 1922 and Muriel 
Trcstriai Palmer in 1926. Educ. : King’s Sohool, 
Canterbury and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Second Lieutenant 2nd South Stafford shire 
Regiment 1900; Lieut. 40th Punjabis 1902; 
entered Political Department 1903; served on 
N.W.F. Province, Ajmer, Gwalior and again cm 
N. W. F. Province. Address : United Service 
Club, Pall Mall, London. 

HENDERSON, Robert Hkrriot, G.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. JiCg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of Indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-1G. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HEBAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, President, Bombay Historical 
Society ; Corresponding Member of the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre. Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, b. September 11, 
1888. Educ: Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) ; Principal, Our Saviour's 
College, Saragossa (Spain). Publications : 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of tho 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) The 
City of Jtnji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid.), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
{Ibid). The Prison of European Sadasiva 
Raya (Ibid). Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mytliic Society) 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam {Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal {Ibid). 
Anoka's Dliarma and Religion {Ibid) ; 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibid) Goa; 
Vlragal of the time of Harihara II of Vijayana- 
gara (Ibid). The story of Akbar's Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
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of Akbar at Fatchpur-Sikri (Ibid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, (1614-1617) 
(Ibid.); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid.) 
Hama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ; The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid.) ; Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society) ; The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid.) 
Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid). The Portuguese- 
All iance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.B.R.A.S) ; A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Ibid) ; Two 
controversial Points in the Reign of Maraud ra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society : 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of All 

, Adil Shah I (Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid) ; A Newly 
Discovered Tmage of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) ; Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portugue- 
se India (Ibid) ; Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapur and Goa. ( Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) ; Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) : 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibid) : A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (Ibid); Krishna Deva 
Raya's Conquest of Raehol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; Triparvata (Journal of the Karna- 
t.ak Historical Society) ; The writing 
of History ; Notes on Historical 
Methodology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926). The Aravhlu Dynasty of Vijayana- 
gara, Vol. I, 1542-1614 (Madras, 1927); 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (Bom- 
bay, 1929; Address'. St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon. Sm Chulam 
Hussain, Kt. (1926), Member of Council 
(23rd June 1928) ; ft. Jan. 1878. Educ. : 
Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind Coll, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay ; Pleader: Member 
and elected Vice-Prcsdt., Hyderabad 
Municipality ; Presdt., District Local Board, 
Hyderabad, and Member, Bombay Leg.Council, 
for past 14 years. Minister of Govt, in 
charge of Local Self-Government 1921. 
Member of the Executive Council since June, 
1928. Address : The Secretariat, Bombay. 

niGNELL, Sidney Robert, C.S.I. (1922), 
C.I.E. Educ,: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford, 
Entered I.C.S., 1896; Magte. and Collr . 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt., of India; 
Home Deptt., 1915-19 ; Officiated as Home 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period. Private Secretary to H. E. the 
viceroy, 1920. Address ; Delhi or Simla. 

HOBBS, Howard Frederick, D.S.O. M.C., i 
J.P., Stall Officer, B.B.& C.I. Railway ft. 1, 
January 1880. Educ. : Entered East India I 
Merchants business, Germany, 1900-1904 ; 
Manchester 1904-6. Joined Grandage <fc Co., 
Calcutta, 1907 ; Manager, Forbes Forbes 
Campbell <fe Co., Bombay ; served European 
War, France and Belgium, 1914-19 (Des- 


patches; D.S.O. ; M.C. ). Joined Queen’s 
Westminster Rifles, 1914; Commissioned 
Welch Regt. Decemberl914 ; later command- 
ed 13th Battn. same Regt. (Lient.-Colonel). 
Address : Byculla Club, Bombay. 

H OLL1NS, Samuel Thomas, C.I.E. (1931) ; 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P. ft. October 
0, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 

Sheffield, Esq., Montcnottc, Cork, Irish Free 
State. Educ. : Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Asst. Supdt. 
of Police ; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police ; Asst, to D.I.G., 

C. I.D. and Personal Assistant to I.G. ; Secon- 
ded to Took State. Raj put ana, as I.G. Police, 
1915-18 ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1925; D.I.G. I. Range U.P. 1928-1930; 

D. T.G.,, C.I.D. , U.P. 1930-31 ; appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, April 1931. 
Degree of Honour, Urdu ; High Proficiency 
Hindi, Police Modal 1918. Publications: 
Tonk State Police Reorganisation Scheme ; 
Tonk State Police Manual ; Tonk State 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual ; the Crimnal 
Tribes of the U.P. Address: Lucknow. U.P. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C.M.S.; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892; 

6. 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; lBt class In Lit. Hum.; 

B. A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D., 1387. Went to 
India, C.M.S.. 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications : The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorio. India. 

HOWELL, Sir Evelyn Berkeley, K.C.I.E., 

C. S.I., Foreign Secretary to Government of 
India, ft. Calcutta 1877. m. 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilia. Educ: Charterhouse, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge; entered T.C.S. 1900. 
Political Assistant, N.W.F.P. 1906; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907; Dist. Judge, 1907; 
served Zekka Khel Expedition 1908 ; Dy. 
Commissioner, Kohat 1910; H.M.S. Consul, 
Muscat, 1916, Dy. Commissioner, Basrah 
Wilayct, 1917, Military Governor, Baghdad, 
1918 ; Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia. 
1918-20; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922; 
Otfig. Foreign Secretary, 1923-24 and 1926-27 ; 
Resident in Waziristan 1924-28; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1927-29; President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924. Publications : Contributions to 
the N.W.F. Provinces Gazetteer and various 
articles. Address : Government of India 
New Delhi, and Simla. 

HUDSON, The Hon’hle Mr. Walter Frank, 
B. A. (Oxon). C.I.E., I.C.8., Member of 
Council, Government of Bombay, ft. 22nd 
Aug. 1875. m. Alice Violet, d. of the late 
Rev. C. T. Ward. Educ : Dulwich College and 
B.N.C. Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1898; 
Collector of Thar Parkar, Hyderabad, 
Larkana, Surat, Poona, and Karachi. 
Member of Legislative Assembly and 
Government Whip 1924-26 ; Commissioner 
in Sind, 1926-29; Member of Executive 
Council, Bombay, 1929. Address : Sea 
View, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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HUFF AM, Lt. -Colonel William Tyres Chris- 
tophkr. O.B.E., M.C., J.P., A.M. Inst. Mech. i 
Engineer, Local Representative, India, Sir j 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd., ; 
b. 1880. Pupilship with Greenwood and l 
Batley, Ltd. (Leeds) with Canadian Pacific : 
Railway, 1904-1906 with Babcock and Wilcox, ! 
Ltd., Calcutta and Bombay, 1907-1914; j 
served with 1st Bn., West Yorkshire J 
Regt., 1914-1916; Commanded ditto i 
1916 (France); D.A.Q.M.G., XIVth 
Army Corps, France (1916); Ditto 46th 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917; j 
A.Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918; ! 
A. A. & Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1919 ; Brevet, 0. B. E., M. C., 
Despatches (four times) 1914 Star, Croix de ! 
Guerre (Beige). Deputy Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22. j 
President, Society of Yorkshiremen in ! 
Bombay, 1929-30; Commanding Bombay j 
Battn., A. F. I. 1930. Address : Byculla 
Club, Bombay. 

HUSAIN, Syed Abas, Librarian of the State 
Library, Hyderabad, b. 1884, Educ : Nizam’s 
College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate to the 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta 1922, Delegate 
to the All Indian Libraries Conference at 
Madras 1923. Publications : A Supplemental 
Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manus- 
cripts and Books in the State library. 
Address : The State library, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed, Nawab Amin Juno 
Bahadur, M.A., B.L., LL.D., C.S.I. 

(1911) ; Nawab (1917) ; K.C.I.E., (1922) Peshi 
Minister, i.e., Minister-in-Waiting on H.E.II. 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chief Secretary to 
H.E.H.’s Government, b. 11 Aug. 1863. m. 
Lady Fatima, Amin Jung, 1907 6*. 3d. Educ.: 
Christian College and Presidency College, 
Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil, 1890, Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893 ; Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895 ; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt. 1905 ; 
Publications : “ Notes on Islam ”, articles 
in Periodicals. Address : Amin Munzil, Said- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDARI, SirAkbar, Nawab Hydar Nawab 
Juno Bahadur, Finance Minister, Hydera 
bad. b. 8 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888; 
Asstt. Acctt. General U. P., 1890 ; Dy. Acctt. 
General, Bombay, 1897 ; Dy. Acctt. General 
Madras, 1900 ; Examiner, Govt. Press Ac- 
counts 1901 ; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, C. P., 1904 ; lent as Acctt. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905 ; Financial Secre- 
tary, 1907 ; Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial, Police, Education, etc.), 
1911 ; Ag. Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919 ; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Official Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd., 1922; President, N. S. Railway 
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Board, 1930 and Mining Boards, 1925 ; 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1915. President, AU-lndla Maho- 
medan Educational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad; organised State 
Archaeological Department, especially in- 
terested in AJanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Head of Hydera- 
bad Delegation to Round Table Conference. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDERABAD, Lieut-Genrral, His Exalted 
Hiohness Asaf Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk- 
Wal-Mamalik Nazam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud- 
Daula, Nawab Mir Sir Osman Alt Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jang. G.C.S.l. (1911), 
G.B.E. (1916); son of the late Lieut.-Genl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob All Khan Bahadur, G.O.B., 
G.C.S.L. Nizam of Hyderabad ; b. 1886 ; erf.: 
privately ; Acc. 1911 ; Llcut.-Ceneral in the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Deccan Horso. 
Address : Hyderabad. Deccan. 

ILLINGWORTH, Arthur John Alexander, 
A.R.I.B.A., (1922) ; J. 1». (1927) : Consulting 
Architect to the Government of Bombay, b. 
7th July 1887. tn. Winifred, youngest rf. of Sir 
Henry Coward, M. A., Mus. Doc. (one s. one rf.) 
Educ.: George Hcriot School, Edinburgh, 
Royal Institution School of Architecture, Edin- 
burgh. Pupil of the late Sir Duncan Rhlnd, 
K.B.E., A.ll.I. B.A., Architect of Edinburgh, 
1903-1908 ; Assistant with Messrs. Woolfall 
and Eccles, F.F.R.I.B.A., Architects, Liver- 
pool, 1909-1912 ; in practice in Canada 1912-14. 
Served with 46th Canadian Infantry Battalion 
and other units 1914-1919. Retired with 
rank of Captain Dec. 18, 1919. Appointed 
Assistant Architect, Public Works Department, 
Government of Bombay, 1920, and Consulting 
Architect to Government, 1928; Member, 
lt.I.B.A., Examination Board in India. Cap- 
tain in Army in India Reserve of Officers. 
Address : The Red Bungalow, Mayo Road, 
Bombay. 

IMAM, Sir Syed Alt, K.C.I.8. (1914), C.S.I. 
(1911). b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869. s of 
Nawab Syed Imad Iinam, Shamsululama 
m. 1891 ; live s. four rf. m. 1916, Mary Rose 
who rf. 1916, rf. of Alfred Sail pin, of Chandra- 
nagoro. Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890 ; 
Standing Council Calcutta High Court ; 
President, 1st Session of the All-India Moslem 
League held at Amritsar, 1908 ; Mem., 
Moslem League Depn .to England, 1909 ; 
Member of Governor's Legislative Council, 
Bengal, 1910 ; Fellow of Calcutta University 
1908-12 ; Law Member of Governor- General’s 
Council, 1910-16; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; President 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; First Indian 
Representative to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations Nov. 1920. Address: 
Marian Munzil, Patna also Bella Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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IMAM, 8 ted Hasan, Barrister. 6 . 81 August 
1871. Educ. : Patna and in England. Galled 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna : President, Special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918 ; 
President, All-India Home Rule League ; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India’s representative to 
the League of Nations, 1928. Address: 
Hasan Munzil, Patna. 


INDORE, Maharaja or. H. H. Maharaja- 
dhiraja Raj Rajebhwar Sawai Shrj 
Tukoji Rao Holkar, Bahadur. G.C.I.E., 
b . 26th November 1890. Educ.: Mayo 
Chiefs* College, Ajmere ; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910: attended 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1918 
and 1921 : abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 

INDORE, Maharaja or. His Highness maha- 

RAJADHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR SAWAI SHE! 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur. 
b. 6th September 1908 ; m. a daughter of the 
Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 
1924. Received his education in England 
from 1920-1923 and again from 1926 to 1929 
at Oxford. Assumed Ruling Powers on May 
9, 1930. Address : Indore, Central India. 

INGLIS, Jakes William Septimus, O.B.E., 
I.S.O., Hon. Magistrate, Mhow, C. I. b. 31 
July 1874. to. Sarah Louise Evans- Jones. 
Educ, Bishop Cotton High School and St. 
Francis deSales College, Nagpur, Joined 
Revenue Department of C. P. Raipur Secre- 
tariat, 1893 ; Commissioner’s Office, Clihatis- 
garh Divn, Raipur, 1898 ; Superintendent 
and P.A. to Ex. Engineer, Famine Works, 
Raipur, 1900. Superintendent D. C.’s Office, 
Raipur, August 1900. Military Works 
Services, May 1902 ; Foreign Department, 
Government of India, August 1904 ; promoted 
Superintendent in 1916 and Asst. Secretary, 
Foreign and Political Department, March 
1926. Retired November 1929. Address : 
No. 97, Cantonments, Mhow, C.I. 

ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDA8, J.P., Yam 
Merchant ; b. 1872. Educ. : St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Lana Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phlpson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 


Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute. President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay; Director, Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association. Director, 
Lonavla, Khandala Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Director, Panvel Taluka Electric Co., Ltd., 
and Nasik-Deolall Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
Member of the Managing Committee, H. E. 
the Governor's Hospital Fund. Address: 
Garden View, Hughes Road, Bombay. 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, Dabi. 
rul-Mulk, Sir Maulvi Mohammad, Kt., o.i.b., 
b. Shahjahanpur, 1865. to. Lady Isar, daugh- 
ter of Malak Mohammad Azmat-ullah-Khna, 
Rais of Shahjahanpur, 1886. Educ. : Shah- 
jahanpur and Bareilly Amirul-Umara, Home 
Member and President, Judicial Council, 
Bhopal. Address : Jalikothi, Shahjahanpur. 

ISWAR SARAN, Munshi, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b. 26 
Aug. 1874, to. Srimati Mukhrani Devi. 
Educ : Church Mission High School 

and Jubilee High School Gorakhpur, U. P. 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third legislative Assembly ; 
was a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, is a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University ; President, Kayastha- 
Pathshaala, Allahabad, 1925-29 ; was Joint 
Secretary of Crosth waite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad ; Hon. Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, 
U. P. Industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All- 
India Congress Committee; President, U. P. 
Political and Social Conferences ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910 ; Elected a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years 
1931 ; Elected member of the Executive 
Council of the Allahabad University 1931. 
Address ; 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 
UP. 

IZZAT N1SHAN, Kbuda Bakhabh Khan 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; Dist. Judge,* Dera 
Ghazi Khan, b . 1866. Educ . ; Government 
High School, Shahpore ; private training 
through Col. Oorbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1908-06. Address : Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshead Blomfield, 
M.A. (Oxon)., I.C.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, b. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Educ. Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address : 
High Court, Madras. 

JACKSON, William Henry, M.A. (Oxon.); 
K.LH. (1st Class) 1930; Priest-Director, 
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Mission to the Blind of Burns, b. 13th Maroh 
1889. Royal Normal College, Upper Nor- 
wood, London, S. E., Wadham College, 
Oxford, and Leeds Clergy School. Assistant 
Priest, Great Ilford, Assistant Priest, Holy 
Trinity Hoxton, London, N. Publications: 
*' Chords and Cadences ” and " Little 
Parables of the Church.” Address : Mission 
to the Blind of Burma, S. Michael’s, Keramen- 
dine, Rangoon. 


JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VlTHOJIRAO, M.A., 
LL.B., M.L.A. b. May 1867. m. to a lady 
from the Vichare family of Ratnagiri District. 
Educ. : Wilson College, Elphinstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served In 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem- 
ber of the State Council. Started the Maratha 
Educational Conference in 1907 and revived 
the Satya Shodhak movement in 1911, and 
has been in the Non-Brahmin movement in 
the Presidency from its inception. Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
the seven reserved seats for them ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two elections. Minister of Education, 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930. Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in the 
Legislative Council ; President of tho Satya- 
shodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly to represent Central 
Division ; Delegate to Round Tabic 
Conf., 1930-31. Address : Shahupuri, 

Kolhapur. 


JAGAN NATH BHANDART, M.A., LL.B., 
Dewan Idar State, b. Jan. 1882. m. 
Shrimatl Ved Kunwarji. Educ : Government 
College, Lahore, and Law College, Lahore. 
Practised at Ferozepur till 1914 ; joined 
Idar State as Private Secretary, 1914 ; 
served there till 1922 as Political Secretary 
and Officiating Dcwan ; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore ; 
Appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address : 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 


JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Oudh. b. Dec. 1864. m. 8rimatl 
Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan Saheb 
Ralna. Educ.: Canning Coll., Lucknow; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress. Member, Hunter Committee 
Was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address : 
Golaganl, Lucknow. 


JAMES, Frederick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May Thaclcrah 
(1919). Educ : Leeds and London University. 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19; 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 ; 


visited Persia re. Welfare British Employees, 
A. P. O. C. 1924 ; President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26 ; visited Java re. establish- 
ment of Y.M.C.A. 1927 ; Political Secretary, 
U.P.A.SI., 1929; Member, Madras Legis: 
Council; Councillor, Madras Corporation; 
Member, Senate Madras University ; Hon. 
Commissioner for Rotary Clubs in India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Java, Straits and Siam. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

JAMES, Major-General Sir William Bernard, 
Kt., 1925; C.B. (1918); C.I.E., (1912) ; M.V.O. 
(1911). b. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
two s. Educ : U. 8. College and Sandhurst. 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War 
Office 1900-01; South African War 1902; 
various staff appointments In India; A. Q. 
M. G. Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; U. A. & Q. 
M. G. Corps, France 1914-15 ; Brig.-General, 
General Staff, Franco, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G. India 
1916-17; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-19. Commanding 
Bombay District, 1919-22 ; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrico 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., 
Diwan Bahadur, Kalsar-l-Hind Gold Medal 
1930. b. 1861, m. 1891. Educ. : Bhown, 
Kokat, and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Offlco with Kuram 
F. F., 1880; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886; special duty 
boundary settlement of Lagharl Barkhan, 
1 897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907; 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India, on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. ABst. Comrasr., 1902 : Settlement Officer 
Baluchistan, 1912 ; Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22; 
President, Hindu Panchayat; Member, Dufferin 
Fund Committee ; Member, Prov. Council Boy 
Scouts; Member, Provincial Ex. Committee 
Red Cross Society, Grammar School Com- 
mittee. U.P. McMahon Museum Committee; 
President, Hindu Panchayat. Publications: 
Quetta Municipal Manual ; History of 
Freemasonry in Quetta ; Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Barkkhan ; Notes on 
(1) Domiciled Hindus, (2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, (3) Purbia menial castes and 
sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawindhas.(5) Achakzai 
Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) Shorarud valley 
and (8) Revenue rates and conditions (9) 
NuttB — a wandering tribe, (10) Kharan 
State, (11) Hindus of Dhadar, (12) Cottage 
Industries of Baluchistan, (13) Administration 
of justice in rural areas of Baluchistan. 
(14) Notes on the study of the Brahul 
Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation, (16) Translation into English of 
the Balochi Text Book, and (17) Translation 
Into Urdu of Bengali Girih-dharma. Address : 
Quetta, 
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J AN AK SINGH, Major-General Rai Bahadur, 
B.A., Revenue and Agriculture Minister 

Jammu and Kashmir, b. 1877 Educ.: Joined 
Kashmir Service In 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist. Magte. and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Address: Jammu. 


JAORA Lie gt.-Colonel H. H. Fakharud 
Paula Nawab Sir Muhammed iftikhar 
Al. Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang., K.C.I.E. 
b • 1883. H. H. served in European War. 
Address : Jaora State, Central India. 

JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A.,LL.B., 
Pleader, b. 24 April 1880. tn. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906; a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, Bince its inception In 1916; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address : Yeotmal (Berar). 


JAYAKAR, Mukund Ramrao, M.A., LL.B , 
Bar-at-l-aw, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life In 1916 and Bince 1921 completely 
In public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency ; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee 
Publications: Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924. Address: Winter 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULUj B.A., B.L 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 


literature, history and archaeology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sankrlt drama 
U ttararama- Charitam and Amaru ka Kao yam. 
Editor of the Suryavaya Telugu Lexicon 
being published by the Telugu Academy. 
Address : Muktisvarara, East Godavari Dist. 

JEELANI, Khan Saheb Dr. Haji Sybd Abdul 
Khader Saheb, Ex- Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. b. July 1867 ; 
m. d. of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Educ: at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras, Was Member Cantonment, 
Committee for 14 years; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 yoars was 
Vice-President : and Hon. Magte. for Madras 
for seven years. Address: Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.I.E. 
(1914); C.S.T. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 16 Dec. 1878. tn. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells. 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla. 

JEHANGIR, SIR Cowasji, 1st Baronet; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
ji Jehangir Readymoney, C.S.I. b. 
8th June 1863. *n. 876, Dhunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia; ones. 2 d. 
Educ.: Proprietary School ; Elphinstone 
College and university of Bombay. Banker. 
miJlownerand landed proprietor; J.P. Created 
Knight 1895, created Baronet 1908 : well- 
known for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
tne Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint* 
ed Sheriff of Bombay In 1919 : has assumed 
the name of Cowasji Jehangir. Address : 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR, Cowasji, Sir (Junior) M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.I.E. (1920), O.B.E. 
M.L.A. b. Feb. 1879 ; m. to Hirabai, Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M.B.E. d. of M.H.A. Hor- 
musji of Lowji Castle. Educ : at St. Xaviers’ 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-16 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20 ; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918; Acting Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the Revenue Department (6tn Dec. 1921 
15th July 1922) ; Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the General Department (23rd June 1923 — 
23rd June 1928). Elected Member, Leg. 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1980. 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference. 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs. Cowasjee 
Jehangir & Co., Ld. Address : Nepean Sea 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEYPORE, RAJAH of, Sri Sri Sri Vikrama 
Deo Varma, s. of late Maharaja St! Sri Sri 
Krlshnachandra Deo and late-. Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi. b, 28 June 1869. m. 
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Sri Sri Sri Heeradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ : Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb. 1931 ; first landed 
zamindar in the Madras Presidency owning 
about 12,000 square miles. Address : Fort, 
Jeypore, Vizagapatam District. 


JHALA, Raj Rana Shri Mansinhji Surat- 
sinhji, C.I.E. (1918) ; Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and gome time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left It as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-uj 
ITIKAD DaULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJQAiN 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Kajkndiu 
Bahadur, colonel, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. b 
1879; s. 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jind State 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI, Bar.-at-Law b. 2. r >tli 
Dec. 1870. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit. ( d .) 
Educ. Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
President, Muslim League (special session! 
1920. Address: Malabar If III, Bombay. 


JODHPUR, Major His Highness Raj Rajbsh- 

WAR SARMAD-I- RAJUAI HINDUSTAN MAHAR- 
AJA Dhiraj Sri Sir Umaid Singhiji Sahib 
Bahadur of, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (1925) ; 
K.C.V.O. (1922). b. 8 July, 1903, m. H. H. 
Maharanlji Sari Vadan Kanwarji Sahiba 
of Umednagar. Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Ascended the Gadi, 1918 ; invested with full 
ruling powers 1923. Address : Jodhpur, Raj- 
putana. 

JOGLEKAR, Rao Bahadur Ramohandra 
Narayan, I.S.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer. 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 191(5 
to June 30, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst, to Commsr., C.D., 1901-16 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranjl ; 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held uon -gazetted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmcdnagar , Poona and Shola- 
pur Dists., 1883-1899 ; Depy. Coll., 1899. 
Publications : Laud Revenue Code annota- 
ted up to 1st Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to 1st Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual ; 
Inspection oi Revenue offices ; Court fee? 
in Revenue aud Magisterial offices. 
Address: 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1922), C.B.E., 1921, 
Kt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St*( 


Sylvester the Great (1920) ; Inspector-General 
of Factories, Gwalior, C. I., b. 3 August 1856* 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ : Stonyhurst. Address : Gwalior, C.I. 


JOHNSTON, Sir Frederick William ,K.C.T.E., 
C.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b. 2 Nov. 
1872. m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one s. Educ.: Kelvinslde 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr., 1890 ; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899 ; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17. 
Address: The Residency, Bushire, Persian Gulf. 


JOSHT, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.C.I.E., B.A., L.L.B., b. 1801. Educ.: Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr.\i Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25 Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation 1925; 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P. Address : Amraoti, Berar. 


JOSHI, Narayan Malhar, B.A., M.L.A., J. F. 
Member of the Servants of India 80c. b. June 
1879. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught In private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soo., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec., 
Bombay Prcsy. Social Reform Assoc., 1917- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Asscc. 
1919-1929. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921. 
1922, 1925 and in 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce. Kalsar-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919). Was awarded, but declined C. 1. E. 
in 1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924. 1927 and 1931 to represent, labour in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour 
representative. Address: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 


JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, Sir, Kt. 
Merchant and Landlord* b. 1869. Educ. 
Fort High Sch., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-00; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address : " Shroe Nivas,” Nepean 
Sea Road, Bombay. 


JUKES, John Edwin Clapham, C.S.I. (1930), 
C.I.E. (1921). Expenditure Officer, Finanoe 
Department, b. 12 Nov. 1878. Educ : Aldenhara 
Sch., Pembroke Coll. Cambridge. Porson 
Univ. prizeman, 1899; Chancellor’s Classical 
Medallist, 1902. m. Marguerite Jessie, d. of 
the late James Searle of Reigate. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 
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JUNAGADH, H. H. Sir Mahabatrhanji 
Rabulkhakji, K.C.S.I., Nawab Sabeb of. 
b. 2nd Ang. 1900. m. Her Highness Senior 
Begum Saheba Manuwarjahan of Bhopal. 
Educ. : Mayo College, Ajmer. Visited England 
in 1913-14. Address: Junagadh. 

* 

KAJIJI , Abdbali Mahomedali. B.A., 
LL.B. ( Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay. b. 12 February 
1871. Bdue. : St. Mary's Institution, 
Byculla ; St. Xavier’s Coil.. Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ.; President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay 
and Islam Club and Vice-President, Islam 
Gymkhana, and the Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association. Address : Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1870, Educ. : New English 
School and Fergusson Coil., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socv. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll. Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25, 
Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928; Vice-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, etc. Liberal in Politics, 
has addressed numerous public meetings ; has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works : "Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems," "Indian Administration," Indian 
Economics,” " Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India," " Gokhale and Economic Reforms," 
" India’s War Finance," “ Currency Reform in 
India,” "Constitutional Reforms in India," 
Economics of Protection in India," " Econo- 
mics in India,” " Problems of World Econo- 
my," etc. Address : " Durgadhivasa,” Poona 
No. 4. 

KAMAT, Balkeishna Sitaram, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 3871. Educ,: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar ol 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England 1923 .* Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 

. work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-31 ; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address : Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona, or Dongre Building, 
Tardeo, Bombay. 

KAMBLI, Siddappa Totappa, B.A., LL.B., 
Diwan Bahadur, Minister of Agriculture 
to Bombay Government, b. September 1882. 
Educ : at Deccan College. Practised as 
pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dbarwar Courts ; 
Non-Official President of Hubli Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930 ; President, 
Dharwar Dlst. Local Board in 1929 and 
1930; Member of Bombay Council since 
1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30; orgalnsed flsrt non- Brahmin Con- 


ference in Hubli in 1920 1 was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M. 8. M. Railway 
for about two years ; president over 1st Kar- 
natak Unification Conoe. held at Belgaum; 
president over co-operative conference held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 ; Presi- 
dent, All -India Veers shaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927. Was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League ; was Member, Lin- 
gayat Education Association, Dharwar, and 
Indian Women’s Aid Society, Hubli. Address : 
Fintona, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KAN DATE IL, Most Rev. Mar. augustini. 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Emakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession tc the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Emakulam, Bince 1911 ; 6. 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish PrieBt for some time: 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Emakulam, and Pri- 
vate See. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Ema- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop Metropolitan, 21st Dec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam) ; Installation 10 
Nov. 1924. Address : Archbishop’s House, 
Emakulam, Cochin State. 

KANIIAIYA LAL, Thh Hon. Mr. Justice 
Rai Bahadur, M. A., LL.B. .Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1860. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ. : The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the U. P. Civil Sorvice on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
In 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age ol 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member. Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications : Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address : No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 

KANIA, HARILAL JEKISONDAS, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. 3rd Nov. 1890. tn. eldest 
d. of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.T.E., 
ex-M cm bor of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay. About sixteen 
years' practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930 and 1931. Address: 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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KANIKA, The Hon’blb The Raja op, Baja | 
Rajendba Nabayan Bhanja Deo Bahadur, ' 
O.B.E., o» Kanika ; M.L.C., M.R.A.S., aad 
F.R.S.A., Member, Executive Council, Gov- 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa since Jan. 1929. 
b. 24 March 1881. m. d. of Feudatory Chief 
of Nayagarh, 1899. Educ. : Ravcnshaw 
Coll. Sch. ; Coll., Cuttack. Received manage- 
ment of Killah Kanika from Court of Wards, | 
1902 ; Mem. of the Bengal Leg. Council, 
1909-12 ; Mem. of Bihar and Orissa Leg. 
Council, 1912-16; Member, Imperial Leg. 
Council, 1916-20; Mem., Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1921; Member, Reformed 
Legislative Assembly 1922-23 ; Member, Bihar 
and Orissa Reformed Council, 1923. Pres., 
Orissa Landholders’ Assn.; Vice President, 
Bengal Landholders' Association ; Vice- , 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board ; Mem. Roy. I 
Asiatic Soc. ; Member, Governing Body, j 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow, Patna , 
University. Address: Cuttack or Rajkanika, 
Orissa. j 

KANITKAR, Keshav Ramchandra, M.A., I 
B.Sc., b. 22 Aug. 1876. Educ : New English ! 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Working as Life Member ! 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Society’s 1 
institutions since 1903 ; was in clmrgo of the j 
Boarding House. New English Schools in 1905 ; i 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21 
has been on the Bombay University Senate ! 
for the last 16 years, was on the Syndicate j 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona i 
District School Board for the last six years : 
represented western part of Poona on the Poona 
City Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Training 
Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924 ; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a • 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Address : Fergusson ' 
College, Poona. ; 

KAPURTHALA. Colonel His Highness 
Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad 
Daulat-I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maha- I 
rajaJagatjit Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of i 
Kapurthala, G.C.S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918), 
Cr. G.B.E. (1927) on the occasion of his 1 
Golden Jubilee, Honorary Colonel of 3-llth 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). One of the i 
principal Sikh Ruling Princes in India. 
In recognition of the prominent assistance 
rendered by the State during the Great ; 
War His Highness’ salute was raised to 15 
guns and the annual tribute of £9,000 a 
year was remitted In perpetuity by the 
British Government; received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French 
Government in 1924, possesses also Grand j 
Cross of the Order of the Star of Roumanla, 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand i 
Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of j 
the Order of Chill, Grand Cross of the Order I 


of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Cuba ; twice represented Indian Princes and 
India on the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 
and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign lu 1927 with great eclat, b. 24 Nov. 
1872 : son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 
Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 

iv ARAN DIKAR, Raohunath I’anduranO, 
Advocate, High Court, Bombay. Professor, 
Law College, Poona, and Member, Council of 
State, b. 21 Aug. 1857 In Khadllkar family, 
adopted Into Karandikars, 1865. m. Sakutal 
d. of ltao Sahcb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 
Educ.: at. Satara and Poona. aub-J udge 
(1884) ; Member, Bhor Forest Committee 
(1885); Member elected Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1911 ; attended Ills Imperial 
Majesty’s Coronation at, Delhi 1912 ; member 
of all Congresses and Committees 1880- 
1929; opened first Indian conference at 
Uklcy, Yorkshire, 1919 ; Member, elected 
(1925) Council of State ; President, Satara 
Dlst. Swaraj Party. President, 1st Maha- 
rashtra Lawyers' Conference, I’oona, 1928 ; 
President, Prov. Postal and R. M. S. 
Conference, Sessions 1928. Cliairman, Board 
of Directors, Western IndiaLifo Insurance Co. 
Visited London in 1908 and in 1918 as the 
late Mr. Tllak’s Legal adviser ; also in 1929. 
Publications : Note on Land Revenue Code 
and Note on Agricultural Associations in 
1905. Address : Shan war Peth, Satara City. 

KARANJIA, Beiiram Naorosji, Merohant 
and President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, b. Sept. 1876. Educ. : Elphinstooe 
High School and Sir Jamshedjl Joejeebhoy 
Pars! Benevolent Institution of Bombay. 
Was President of Japan and Shanghai Silk 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secretary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombay ; was non. Secretary, Our Day 
Fund ; Hon. Secretary of “ People’s Fair ” in 
1921. Awarded Kaiser-i-Hlnd Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit In 1922. Is Cliairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee. Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re : Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India ; also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and haB been the 
Director of some Joint Stoek Companies. 
Address : Messrs. Gobhai Karanjla Limited, 
Bombay 2. 

KARAULI, H. H. MAHARAJA DHIRAJ SIR 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E, b. 24 
July 1864. Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer 
s. 1886. Address : Karauli , Rajputana. 

KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, SllETU, Mill- 
owner; b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Yadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad. Educ.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famino Relief Committee, 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Mlllowners’ 
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Association, 1923-26, elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative ol 
the Millowners* Association (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Address : Pankore's Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KAY, Snt Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), 

J. P., Managing Director, W. II. Brady 
& Co.. Ltd., Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research, b. 20th January 1884. 
m, 1928, Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and 
R. A. Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire. Educ. 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1907 ; Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners' Association, 1921 and 
1922 ; Employers’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 ; Offieei 
in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31 ; 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926, 
and Vice-President, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1925-26; Chairman, Back Bay 
Enquiry Committee, 1926. Chairman, Pro- 
hibition (Finance) Committee ( Bombay ), 
1926. Address : Wilderness Cottage, Nepean 
Sea Road, Bombay. 

KAZI 8YED, llIFAZAT ALI, B.A., LL.B. 
b . 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc., Central Provinces. 
Address: Iralipora, Khandwa. 

KEALY, Edward Herbert, C.I.E. (1926), 
I.C.S., A.G.G., Western India, b. 1873, m. 
1905 Tempe, d. of Sir Charles Bayley, G.C.I.E., 

K. C.S.I., Educ. Felsted and University College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1897, Bengal, 1897, 
1902. Joined Political Dept. Govt, of India, 
March 1902. Served in Rajputana, Central 
India, Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. F. P., F.A.A.G.G. 
Central India, 1904-05 * Assist. Sec., Govt, of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept., 1905 ; Cen- 
sus Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer, 
Merwara, 1910-13 ; Secretary, N.W.F.P., 
1915-20 ; Offg. Resident, Gwalior, 1922, 
Resident, Baroda, June 1923, March 1927; 
offg. A.G.G., Central India, March-0 ctober 
1927 j A.G.G., Western India, October 1927. 
Publications : Revised Aitchinson's Treaties 
(1909) and Census Reports on Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1913). Address: The Resi- 
dency, Rajkot. 

KEANE, Michael, C.S.I. (1929), C.I.E. 
(1921), Governor of Assam (1932). b. 1874; m. 
Joyce Lovett Thomas, Educ.: School, Clon- 
gowes Wood and University College, Dublin ; 
entered I.C.S., 1898. Has been Under-Secy, 
to Govt, on deputation under the Govt, of 
India for settlement work in the Tonk and 
Sirohl States in Rajputana ; District Officer in 
Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial Sec. to Govt., 
Chief Secy, to Govt, and President, U. P. 
Legislative Council, 1921-25. Member, Public 
Service Commission, 1928, Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1929. Address: Meerut. 


K.ELKAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN, B. A., LL.B. 
11894) ; M.L.A., Editor. Kesari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabul, d. of Moropant 
Pcridse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay DJst. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Kesari 
from 1897 1899 and again from 1910 to 

1931 : Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1024 ; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 ; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications: Books in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland in English; Case for Indian Home 
Pule Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life; 
“A Passing Phase of Politics.” “Pleasures 
and Privileges of the Pen.” Address : 654, 
Sadashiv Pcth, Poona City. 

KELKER, Vinayek Moreshwar, Rao Baha- 
dur, M.A., Treasurer, Nagpur University, 
1931. b. 11 Oct. 1862. m. Mrs. Lakshmibai 
Kelkar. Educ.; Burliampur Zila School ; 
Free Church Institution ; Jubbulpore Col- 
lege ; Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst. 
Commissioner from 1889 ; retired as Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916. 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

KEYES, Terence Humphrey, C.S.I. (1926) ; 
C.M.G. (1919); C.I.E. (1917), Resident at 
Hyderabad, b. 28 May 1877. m. Edith Beatrice, 
d. of Lt.-Gcneral A.C. M’Mahon, F.R.S.Edttc.: 
Ilaileybury Coll., and R.M.C. Entered 
Army 1897 ; Major 1915, Temp. Lieut. -Col, 
1918; Bt. Lt. -Colonel, 1918; Lt.-Colonel 
1923 ; served Tirah 1897-98 (wounded, des- 
patches, medal 2 clasps) ; on famine duty in 
Central Provinces, 1900 ; Vice-Consul, Seistan 
and Kain, 1903; Consul, Turbat-i-Haidari, 
1906 ; served in Baluchistan, 1908 ; Pol. 
Agent, Bahrein, 1914; served in Mesopotamia, 
1915 ; in cliarge Mekran Mission, 1916 (C.I.E.) 
attached to Russian Army in Rumania (1917), 
special duty in Russia, 1917-1918; Brig- 
General, General Staff, South Russia, 1919 ; 
Deputy High Commissioner and officiating 
High Commissioner, South Russia 1919- 
1920 ; served in Baluchistan 1921-28 (C.S.I.) ; 
British Envoy at the Court of Nepal, 1£28 ,* 
Resident in Gwalior, 1928-29 ; Agent to the 
Governor- General in States of Western India* 
1929. Address: The Residency, Hyderabad. 

KHALIFA SHUJATJDDIN, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin) ; 
Barrister-at-Law, (Lincolnshire), b. 27 Septr. 
1887. Educ. : Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Prof, 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law Coll., 
Lahore, 1917-1919; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 ; Fellow, Punjab 
Univ., since 1917 ; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. since 1921 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1921 ; Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
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College, Lahore ; Hon. Secry., Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, 
Bincc 1919 ; Member of Council, All India 
Muslim League ; Member, Municipal Com- 
mittee, Lahore ; Member, N. W. llailway 
Local Advisory Committee ; President, Pun- 
jab Muslim Postal and R.M.S. Union. 
Address : 14, Mozang Road, Lahore. 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad, B.A., First Class 
Honours in History, 1914, Litt. !>., 1919, 
Trinity College, Dublin ; University I’rofessor 
of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer- 
sity ; b. February 1893. in. Kahmecdn, i 
y. d. of the late Justice Shah Din of the ; 
Punjab High Court. Educ. : Government 
High School, Moradabad ; Universities of ! 
Cambridge, Dublin and London: Trinity j 
College, Dublin ; Member, United Provinces \ 
Legislative Council from Moradabad, U.P., I 
Binoe 1924. Gave evidence before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; the Economic 
Enquiry Committee in 1925, and other 
Committees in United Provinces. ! 
President of the Provincial Muhammadan ' 
Educational Conference, held at Allahabad in ! 
1925 and 1929 ; founder and proprietor of the > 
English weekly the “Star,” Allahabad.: 
U.P. Muslim delegate to Round Table Con- ! 
ferencc, London, 1930 and 1931 ; Honorary ! 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Tenth League, May 1931 ; President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931. 
Publications : Founder and Editor till 1925 
of the Journal of Indian History, published. 
Anglo- Portuguese Negotiation s, relating to 
Bombay , 1607-1673 in 1923, East India 
Trade in the Seventeenth Century, 1924, Sources 
for the History of British India in the 
Seventeenth Century , 1926 ; John Marshall 

in India, 1668-1672 ; What are the Rights 
of Muslim Minority in India ? (1928): 

Organiser and joint author of the Memoran- 
dum of the Muslims of United Provinces to 
the Indian Statutory Commission (July 
1929). Contribution of numerous articles 
to historical journals and to the “ Star,” 
Allahabad. Address : 25, Stanley Road, 

Allahabad. 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh ShrikRISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State, b, 1955, m. Laxmi Bai. 
Educ.: In Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889 ; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board fer nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State ; re-elected in 1925, 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 

KHOSLA, Kattshi Ram, Journalist, Managing 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Managing Direc- 
tor, Khosla Newspapers and Proprietors of 
the Daily Herald, Managing Director of the 
Property Bank, Ltd., Lahore, b. April 1882. 
Educ : at F. C. College, Lahore. Joined 
Commercial Bank of India Ltd. as apprentice ; 
Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904 ; Punjab Co- 
operative Bank, 1906. Started own firm of 
Khosla Bros.; started Imperial Publishing 


Company and Industrial and Exchange Bank 
in 1920 which went into liquidation ; Member, 
Executive body of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce ; Member, N. W. R. Advisory 
Committee. Lahore, since 1927. Publications : 
Khosla Directory from 1906-10 ; Imperial 
Coronation Durbar ; ” India and tho War ” ; 
** Who’s Who in Indian Legislature 
and R. T. C.” Address ; 99, Railway Road, 
Lahore. 

IvHWAJA MUHUMMAD NUR, The Hon. 
Kiian Bahadur, B.A., B.L., C.B.E., Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court (1930). 6. 1878. m. 
1898. Educ. : Gaya Zillnh School, 
Doveton l oll., St. Xavier's College, Calcutta ; 
Klpon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as lawyer 
from 1904 to 1922. President, Legia. Council, 
Bihar and Oriasa from 1922. Address : Gaya. 
(Bihar and Orissa). 

KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sir, Kt. (1931); 
Financier ; Sheriff of Bombay for 1932. 
b. April 1, 1883. in. Lily K. Preinchand. 
Educ. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to Sep- 
tember 1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. A ddress : Preinodyan , 

Bycullu ; or 63, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KIBE, Madhavrao Vina yak, Sardur (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur, (1912), Dlvau-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A., (1901); Deputy Prime 
Minister, llolkar State, Indore, b. 1877. m. 
Kamalabai Kibe. Educ. : Daly College, 
Indore, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Hon. Attache to Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, Minister, Dewas 
State, (J. B.). Publications : articles in well- 
known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities. A ddress : Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 

tvIRPALANI, IIiuanand Khushiram, I.C.S. 

M. A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner 
for the City of Bombay since July 1931. b. 
28 Jan. 1888. m. to Gull H. Gidvani. Educ. : 

N. II. Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. 
J. Sind College, Karachi and Merton 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Collr. and Magte., 
Ahmcdabad, Broach and Surat, 1912-1918. 
Municipal Commsr., Surat, 1918 to 1020. 
Taluqdarl Settlement Officer, Guzerat, 1921. 
Dy. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; 
Collr. and Dlst. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy. 
Secretary to Government, Rev. Deptt., 
1924-20, Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
Citv of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1980-31. 
Address: Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

KIRWAN, Lieut.-General Bertram 
Richard, C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1916), (Dcs- 

S atches seven times ; Chevalier Legion of 
[onour ; Officer Legion of Honour ; French 
CtoIx de Guerre), R.A., Master-General of the 
Ordnance in India, b. 17 May, 1871. t. of 
late Rev. R. Kirwan, Rector of Gittlsham, 
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Devon. t». 1807, Helen Margaret, d. of 
Col. T. W. Hogg, Indian Staff Corps. One 8. 
one d. Educ. : Felsted, Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 2nd Lt., R.A. 1890 ; 
Lt. 1893; Capt. 1900; Maj. 1908; Lt.-Col. 
1915 ; Col. (Brev.), 1917, (Subs.), 1919 ; Maj.- 
Genl. 1925. Staff Capt. H.Q. of Army and 
War Office 1 908>1912. Inst. (1st Class) Sch. 
of Gunn. 1913. Maj. Inst. Schl. of Gunn. 
1913-14. Asstt. Inst. Schl. of Inst, for R.H. 
and R.F.A. 1914. Spec. Appt. (Brig.-Maj.) 
(Staff Off. to Maj.-Gen. R.A.) France 1914-15. 
G.S.O. I. (Staff Off. to Maj.-Gen. R.A.) France 
1915-16 Brig. Gen. R.A. France (temp. 
Brig. Gen.) 1916-17. G.O.C. R.A., XV Army 
Corps 1917-19. Brig. Gen. R.A. Rhine Army 
1919 to 1920. Dir. of Art. War Office 1920-23. 
President, Ord. Committee, England, (Maj.- 
Gen. June 1925) 1923-27. Maj.-Gen. R.A. 
Army Head Quarters, India, May 1929. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in India, April 
1930. Address : Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


K.I8CH, BARTHOLD Sohlesinger, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.I.E. (1926) ; I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge, United Provinces; b. 25 Oct. 1882. 
m. Magdeleine Louise Claire Bemard-Anto- 
ny. Educ : St. Paul’s School, London and 
Exeter College, Oxford. Controller, Local Clear- 
ing Office (Enemy Debts) and Administra- 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India ; Secretary to Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons to 
inquire into the Organisation and Methods of 
the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917, 
attached to Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

KISHENGARH, H. H Maharaja Adhiraj 
Maharaja Madanbingh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E. ; b. Nov. 1884 ; «. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E. cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d. of present Chief of Udaipur, 
served European War, 1914-15. Address : 
Eishengarh, Rajputana. 

KISHUN PERSHAD, Raja-i-Rajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminus-Saltanath Sir, 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K.C.I.E., cr. 1903. 

Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
PaiBhkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications : Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 

Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt.-Col. Hie Highness Sir Shbi 
Rajakam chhatrapati, Maharaja of. since 
1922, G.C.S.I. (1931) ; G.C.I.E. (1924). 6. 
80 July 1897 ; e.s. of Col. Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d. 
1922) ; direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire, 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
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Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb In June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address : 
Kolhapur. 

KOLLENGODE, Raja Sir V. Vasupeva Raja 
VALIA NAMBIDI of, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915) 

F. M.U. (1921) ; Landholder, b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar; twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Addrss : 
Kollengode, Malabar Diet. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Sir Umkd 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao of, G.C.S.I., 

G. C.I.E., G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Hon. Lt.-Col. 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoli Regt. 
b. 1873. 8. 1889. Address: Kotah, Raj- 
putana. 

KOTHAVALA, Pheroze Dhanjishah, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State, b. 19 April 
1886. m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ. : Rajpipla High 
School; Elphinstono College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916 ; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927 ; 
Dewan Nov. 1930. Address : Rajpipla. 
(Rewa Kantha Agency). 

KOTLA, Hon’ble Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.) ; LL.B. (All.), M.L.C., 
Minister for Education and Industries (I. P. 
Government, b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. P. Legis. 
Council since 1909 ; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Special Magte.; Chairman, Agra 
I)ist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College; 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
Address : Naini Tal, Lucknow. 

KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao BAHADUR 
Vangal Thiruvenkata, B.A., B.L., C.I.E. 
(1926), Dewan of Baroda. b. 1881. m. Sri 
Rangammal. Educ : Presidency Coll., 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive 
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examination In 1903 ; served In several 
districts: 1908-1911 Chief Revenue Officer, 
Cochin State; also Offg. Dewan for some 
time; 1913-1919 served In Madras as Asstt. 
Secry., Board of Revenue, Under-Secry. to 
Govt., Special Officer for Southborough Com- 
mittee, etc. ; 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizianaga- 
ram Estate ; 1923-1924 Collector of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the Govt, 
of Madras In Law, Education and other De- 
partments. .Joined as Dewan of Baroda, 
February 1927, services being lent to the 
Baroda Government. Address : Dilaram, 
Baroda. 


KRISHNA SW AMI AIYENGAR, RAO Ba- 
hadur Dr. S., M.A. (Ph.D.) Educ : Control 
College, Bangalore. Professor of History 
and Economics, Central College, Bangalore, 
1893-1914 ; Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology in Madras University 1914 ; 
re-appointed in 1919 and 1924 ; lias been 
member of Board of Studies in History from 
1904; President of Board of Studies in Dra- 
vidian Languages and of Senate and Syn- 
dicate ; has been connected with several 
institutions such as the Oriental Conference 
of which elected General Secretary in Alla- 
habad meeting and the Indian Historical 
Records Commission of which he lias been a 
corresponding member since 1923. Editor 
of the Journal of Indian History and Joint 
Editor of The Indian Antiquary. Delivered 
in 1925 the Readership Lectures of Unlv. of 
Calcutta on “ Some Contribut ions of South 
India to Indian Culture” and in 1930 as Sir 
William Meyer Lecturer gave a course on the 
“ Evolution of Administrative Institutions 
in South India in the University of Madras. 
Nominated Hon. Correspondent of the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India by the Govern- 
ment of India. President of History Con- 
gress Bombay, 1931. Publications : “ Ancient 
India ” (1911). Address : 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Mirzan Maharao Shri Khengarji Sawai 
BAHADUR OF, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 6. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 3 915 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address : 
The Palace. Bhuj, Kutch. 


LAKHMIDAS ROWJEB TAiESEE, B.A., Land- 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. R. 
Tnirsee. Educ . : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Trustee : Tilak Swaraj Fund ; Member 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Member 
Standing Committee, Bombay Municipality, 
representative of the Indian Merchants ’ 

Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and President, P. J. Hindu Gym- 
khana and President, Bhatla Mitra Mandal. 
Publications : “Frenzied Finance.” Speeches 
and Writings of B. G. Homiman. “ Priests, 
Parasites and Plagues.” Address : 29-31-33, 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Fanchvati, 
Nasik City. 


LAKHTAR, Chief of, Thakorb Sahbb Bal- 
virsinhji Karansinohji, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL,RAI SAHIB, son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
indar. b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani 
Kunwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya. Hon. Organiser of Co- 
operative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chalr- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chalrman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna ; ex-Counclllor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex- Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-Prosldent, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications ; Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjarl 
and Charkha Mahatmya TTindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawall, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address: Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya, Biliar and Orissa. 

LAL, Rao Bahadur Bakshi Sohan, M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Dlvn.), Vakil, H. C., Lahore. 6. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Address ; High 
Court, Lahore. 

LAL, Piyare, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1860. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, Flret Class, 
from 1915-1926 ; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi. Address : 
Meerut. 

LALA RAM SARN DAS, The Hon. Rai Baha- 
dur, C.I.E., Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1914), 
Member, Council of State ; Millowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor. 5. 80 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Counoil; 
Member elected of the Council of State sinoe 
its inception representing Punjab Non-Ma- 
homedan constituency and one of Its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dliarm Pratlnidhi Sabha, Punjab ; President, 
Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Lahore; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory Com- 
mittee for Punjab Branches ; and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 
Address : 1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 

LALKAKA, Jbhangir AKD 1 SHIB, Dy. Director 
of Sir J. J. Sohool of Art, Bombay sinoe 1981. 
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b. 8 March 1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir Nowrolee Pestonji, Vakil, O.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji K haras 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H. E. Sir George Lloyd ; Sir 
D.E. Wacba’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Govern ton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad ; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Bampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Bampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1017-1031. Chosen 
by the Govt, of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 1030, for the Vioeroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Address : 22, Babulnath Road, 
Bombay. 

LALUBHAI SAM ALDAS, SIR, Kt. (1026), J.P., 
C.I.E.(1014). b. October 1863. m. Satyavati, d. 
of Bhlmrao Bolanath Divatiaof Ahmedabad. 
Educ. : Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 1800 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Klynanjung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. Director in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Coimcil in 1010, 1013 and 1016. 
President of the All-India Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1013; Member, 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation 1914- 
1015; President, Mysore Co-operative Con- 
ference 1015; Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1021-23; Member, Senate of 
Bombay University, Hon. Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council of 
State, 1920 ; Member Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 

Indian Economic Conference at Benares 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Executive Council, 1925, 
President of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operativo Conference in 
1926, 1928 and 1929. Address : Andheri, 
via B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

LAMBERT, Henry, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Principal, 
Patna College, b . 22 Feb. 1881 m. Violet 
Crawford, d. of Lt. Col. D.G. Crawford, I.M.S. 
(retired). Educ. Perse School ; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Felsted Sohool, 
for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service ; Inspector of Schools in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa ; Principal, Ravenshaw Coll., 
Cuttack ; Principal, Patna Coll. Address : 
Patna College, Banklpur, E. I. Railway. 

LANGLEY, George Harry, M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 


1, 1926 ; b. 14 July 1881 ; *. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Eveiin 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ : The Univer- 
sity, Reading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 ; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. Publications : Articles in 
Mind ; Proceedings of Aristotelian Society ; 
Hibbert Journal ; Monist ; Quest ; Dacca 
1 1 niversity Bulletin ; Indian Philosophical 
Review ; Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc. 

. L ddress : Ramna, Dacca, E. Bengal. 

LATIF, Uamrudin Amirudin Abdul, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm, for 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856. 
Educ . ; Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-93 ; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Address: 
1, Harvey Road, Chowpati, Bombay. 

LATTHE, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay), b. 1878. m. 
to Jyotsnabai Kadre ol Kolhapur. Educ.: 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 : 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League ; 
Edited “ Deccan Ryot (1918-20) ” Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30 Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
1930. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Publications: “ Introduction to 
Jainism** (English): ‘ Growth of British 
Empire in India ” (Marathi) “Memoirs of 
Sliahu Chhatrapati” ‘Shri Snahu Chhatra- 
patiche Chari tra” in Marathi (1925). and 
“ Problems of Indian States ” (English) 
1930. Address : Belgaum. 

LEFTWICH, Charles Gbrrans, O.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa. 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ. : Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered I.O.S. 1896. Served In C. P. Ad‘ 
dress : Mombaasa. 

LEGGE, Francis Cecil, C.B.E., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Educ.: Sherborne School. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Pius, O. M. Cap. 
R. C. Bishop of Ajmer. Lorient (France), 
b. 29 November 1870. Educ. Entered. 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
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Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Itector of St. Anselm's High 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 8 
Juno 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address : Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 


University. Demonstrator and Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. Joined I.E.S. 
1903 as Prof, of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, Madras. Director of Public In- 
struction, Madras, 1919. Address : Delhi and 
Simla. 


LESLIE, Bradford, Lieut.-Col. Sir, Kt., 
O.B.E. (Military, 1917), M.Inst. C.E., M.I.E.E. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust, b. 1868. m. Edith Stewart. Kduc. 
Marlborough. On B. N. N. for 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to join Firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Brunei, Consulting Engineers, Westminster. 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Northern France 1916 to 1919. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address : Harbour House, 
Madras. 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, B.A., C.S.I. (1926), 
C.l.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ. Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1903. Under- 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 ; 
Under-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16; Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1921-23; Secretary, Department of Industries, 
1923-1926. Address: Delhi and Simla. 


LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B.A. (Cantab.), C.l.E.. 
I. C.S., Member, Central Board of Revenue. 6. 
August 30, 1883. to. Violet Mary, d. of the 
late J. C. Orrock. Educ. : King NVilliam’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville tfc Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 

LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-Din 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian ami Urdu Poet. 
b. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal 
tribe. Abdicated in favour of bis Heir- Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mein, of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotia State in tho Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab ho 
is now Nawab Regent during the minority 
of his grandson the Nawab of Loharu. Ad- 
dress : Loharu, Punjab. 


LIAQAT HAYAT KHAN, nawab, K.B.jO.B.R., 
Yikarulmulk, Aitmadutmul, Tazimi Sardar ; 
Prime Minister of Patiala State, b. 1st 
February 1887. to. d. of Mian Nizammuddin, 
late Prime Minister of Ponch State. Educ : 
Rawalpindi Government High School. Address: 
Patiala. 


LINDSAY, SIR Darcy, Kt. (1925), C.B.E. , 
1919. Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1911). 
b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address : 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LTNDSAY, Harry Alexander Fanuhawe, 
C.l.E. C.B.E., I.C.S., Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner, London, b. 11 March 1881. to. Kath- 
leen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxfordi 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst. Coilr. and Mgte.; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 ; transferred to Bihar, 
1912 ; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Undersecretary to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912 ; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Oflg. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from 1st February 1923, C.l.E. to 1926. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


LO RT-W 1 L LI AMS, Hon. Mr. Justice John 
Rolleston, K.C. (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, b. 14 September 1881. 
to. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. c. of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead. 
Educ : Merchant Taylors; London University; 
Tancred student, 1922, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Member, inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 ; Stock port, December 1910. 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922; (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry; 
Member of the L. 0. C. (Lirnchouse), 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee; Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

LOW, Francis, Assistant Editor. The Times 
of India, b. 19 November 1893. to. Margaret 
Helen Adams. Educ : Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press , 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Ex pedi lionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. II. Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press , 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India , 1922; Asst. Editor, 1927. 
Address : 57-C, Warden Road, Bombay. 

LOYD, Rt. Rev. P. H. see Naslk, Bishop of. 


LITTLEHAILES, Richard, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.l.E. Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1925. b. 14 February 
1878. Educ.: Balliol Coll., Oxford and Kiel 


LYALL, Frank Frederick, C.l.E., I.C.E 
(retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj, b. 
12 June 1872. Educ.: Edinburgh Academy 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Bnt I.C.S., 1891 ; m 
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Hiss I. K. Markham (1006); Ministry of Muni* 
tions, London, 1016-1918 ; Committee 1010 ; 
retired 1026. Address: 17, Allpore Pork, 
Calcutta. 

LYLE, Thomas MoElderry, B.E., A.R.C.So. I., 

C. I. E. (1028), I. S. E., Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. P. b. 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1022. Educ. St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1008, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P. India in 
1900 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other cross 
drainage works 1021-29. Warservioein Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushlre Field Force in 1018-19 (South Persia). 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

MOCARRISON, COLONEL ROBERT, I.M.S., 
M.D., D.Sc., Hon. LL.D.JF.R.C.P. (London), 
Hon. Physician to H. M. the King- 
Foreign Associate Fellow College of Physici- 
ans (Philadelphia) ; K a i s e r-i-H i n d 
(1st Class). 1911; C.I.E. (1923); Director. 
Nutritional Research ; Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
6. 16 March 1878; m. Helen Stella 
3rd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, I.o.s. 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Educ. 
Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated M.B. 
fich., B.A.O. (1st Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1000); M.D. (Hons.) 1900; M.R.C.P. (Lond) 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.R.C.P. 
(Lond.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., 1901 ; Milroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1913 ; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.8.A., 1921; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921 ; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. U.S. A- 
1921 ; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist . 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine. 
Paris (1914); Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918). 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia (1922) ; Hon. LL.D., 
Queen's University, Belfast. 1919 ; Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1926 ; Brevet 
Lt.-Colonel (1918) ** for distinguished Service 
in the Field," Brevet Colonel 1928. Publica- 
tions ; " Endemic Goitre " London 1913 ; 
The Thyroid-Gland in Health and 
Disease," London, 1917 ; “ Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease," London, *1921 ; "The Simple 
Goitres," London, 1928 ; " Food," Madras, 
1928. Numerous scientific papers on the 
Physiology and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands ana on disorders of Nut- 
rition in Proc; Roy Soc., Proc. Royal 


Soc., Med., Indian Journal Medical Research, 
etc. Address : Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India. 

MACKENZIE, Arthur Henderson, M.A.,B.Sc., 
A.R.C. Sc., C.I. E. (1928) ; Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces, b. February 
9, 1880. m. Zora Gibson Harwood. Educ. 
Royal Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Univ., 
Royal Coll, of Science. Principal, Secondary 
School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 ; Inspector 
of Schools, United Provinces, 1908-09 ; Prin- 
cipal Government Training College, Allaha- 
bad, 1909-1920 ; Chief Inspector of Vernacular 
Education, United Provinces, 1920-21 ; Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, United Pro- 
vinces, from 1921 ; Officiating Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, 
1930. Address : Allahabad, U.P. 
MACMULLEN, Lieut.- General Cyril 

Norman, C.B., C.MG., C.I.E.,D.S.O., General 
Officer Commanding Rawalpindi Dist. b . 

1877. Served N.W. Frontier 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp) ; Tibet expedition, 1903-4 

(medal) ; European War 1914-19 (despatches, 
C.MG., D.S.O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
de Guerre); Afghan War, 1919; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27; G. O. C. 
Rawalpindi District, 1927. Address : 
Rawalpindi 

MACNEE, Eustace Alberie, M.A. (Cantab.); 
V.D. (1921) ; Principal, Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore. b. 11 Nov. 1885. m. 
Irene Mary (Porter). Educ. St. Paul's School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908. Publications: Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom ; Editor of 
" Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools ” 
(2nd edition). Address : Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore. 

MAOTAGGART, Colonel Charles, O.8.I., 
1919 ; C.I.K.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. ; b . 1861. Educ.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Scb. Glasgow Univ., Ent- 
I.M.S., 1886 ; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902 ; 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 

MoKENZIE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University. 
b. 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Educ.: Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh ; Tubingen Univer- 
sity. Ordained 1908; Appointed Professoi 
iu Wilson College, 1908 ; Appointed Principal 
1921 ; Fellow of the University of Bombay, 
President, Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26. 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society 
1927-29. Publications : Hindu Ethics (Oxford 
Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Witness and 
Work by R. S. Simpson, D.D. (James Clarke) 
Edited The Christian Task in lndu 
(Macmillan). Address : Wilson College House 
Bombay. 

MADGAVKAR, Sir Govind Dinanath, Kt. 
B.A., I.C.S., b . 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadraba 
Pandit. Educ : St. Xavier’s High School, St 
Xavier's College, Elphlnstone College, anc 
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BaUlol. Passed the I.C.S. In 1892 ; served In 
Burma for 8 yean ; became Dist. and Sessions 
Judge In 1905 ; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 
1925-81. Address : “Crismill/’ Land’s End 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E. (1899) b. Feb- 
1850. Bduc: Government College, Kumba. 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 35 
years in the service of Mysore State in important 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
1898-1902; Inspector-General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible oharge, 1892; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commsr., 1902-1904; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906 ; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-1909; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India; 
Presided at Tanjore Dist. Confco., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16 ; President 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confce. at Cuddalore, 1917 ; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 1 
(political, social, Industrial, etc.); went to j 
England on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress ; tendered evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Karnatak Confce., Dharwar, 1920; now 
lives In retirement; awarded Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal in the first year of its incep- 
tion, 1900. Address: “ Patan lihavan,' 1 
Bangalore. 

MADELAVLAL, 8lE CHINUBHAI, Bt., see 
Runchorclal. 

MADRAS, BISHOP OP, since 1923, Rt. Rev 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.) ; b. 8 Dec. 1871 . Bduc. : Highpate 
Sch. Corpus Christi College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; Principal, 8t. Paul's Divinity 8ch., 
Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Narayan's 
High School, Benares 1907; Ag. Secy, C.M.S., 
U.P., 1908-09. Sec., C.M.S., Indian Group 
1913 ; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15 ; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1915-1922. Publications: 

“ Revelation ,r in Bishop's Commentaries for 
India and The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translated to Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. Address : 
Sullivan's Gardena, Royapettah, Madras. 

MAHABOOB A LI KHAN, Mahomed Akbar. 
khan, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921) . 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubii. b. 1878. 
Educ. : at Hubii. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubii 
Anjuman-l-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans ; Is Vice-President of Hubii Munici- 
pality. Publications: Kanarese translation 
of Mr. G . F. Keatinge’s “ Rural Economy in 
the Bombay Deocan;” Kanarese translation of 
44 Britain in India , Have we Benefited V* 
Address: Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubii, Dist. Dharwar. 


MAHAJANI, Ganesh Sakharam, M.A. (Can- 
tab) ; Ph.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith's 
Prizeman (1926) ; Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, FergusBon College, Poona. 
b. 27 Nov. 1898. m. Indumati Paranipye, 
d. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr. 
It. P. Paranjpye. Educ : High School, 
Satara Ferguason College, Poona, St. John's 
College, Cambridge. First in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B. A. 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Went to England aa Government of India 
Scholar ; returned to India in 1927 ; appointed 
Principal, Ferguason College, 1929 ; obtained 
King'B Commission, U.T.C. Lieut. Publico- 
lions : 44 Lessons in Elementary Analysis" 
for Honours Courses of Indian Universities, 
and some mathematical publications espe- 
cially contribution to Theory of Ferromag- 
netic Crystals (published In the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, London). Address : 
Ferguason College, Poona 4. 


MAHALANOBI8, S.C., B.So. (Edin.), F.R.8.B., 
I.E.S.; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 190U-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chnnder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharanl of Cooeh-Behar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Untv. Publications: 

Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers 
Manual; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 


MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN WaHUD-UD-DAULA, 
Azod-ul-Mulk , Nawab Mirza Kha> 
Bahadur, C.I.E.; b. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia. 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymlanl 
Address : Tirminlgaz, Lucknow. 


MAHOMED USMAN, THE HON. SIR, Kt., B.A., 
Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
and Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
1929. b. 1884 m. d. of Shlfa-uI-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ : 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 *.Hon. Pres.Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts. 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25: Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924), 
President of the Corporation of Madras. 
1924-25. President, Madras Childrens Aid 
Society, 1926-28; President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners* Aid Society, 1925-1928;, Chairman 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales Children s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Madras- 1925; 
President, Mahomedan Educational Assocto- 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib 1920; 
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Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaiser-i-Hind Second 
Glass 1923. Knighted 1928. Address: Tey- 
nampet Gardens, Cathedral, P. O. Madras. 

MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L.C., Landholder ; 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Member, 8. Kanara District Board. 
Eleoted Member, S. K. Dist. Educational 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m. 1896 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloyslus* College, Mangalore and Christian 
College, Madras. Served on the South 
Kanara Dist. Board for about 15 years ; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education is S. Canara. Started 
the Azizla Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committee in 1922. Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly 
and 3rd and 4 th Legislative Council. 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and hisspecial interest in Moplah 
education ; Presided at the 3rd Annual Confce. ) 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925. 
Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Anda- 
• mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme in 1925 ; Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Confce., S. Kanara 
in 1926. Member, Mahomedan Religious 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod. Vicc- 
Preident, Madras Presidency Moslem League ; 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 1928 ; 
Member, Senate Madras University, 1930. 
Publication: The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras). Address : Sea View, Kasaragod, S. 
Kanara. 

MAHOMBDALI, KHAN BAHADUR, NaWAB SYED. 
I.S.O. : Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address : 4, 
Ballygungc, Calcutta. 

MAIN, T. F., B.Sc., O.B.E. (1927) ; Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, b. 
Jan. 1882. Educ: Watson’s Coll., and 
Edinburgh Univ. Indian Agricultural Ser- 
vice. Address : Club of Western India, 
Poona. 

MAJITHIA,The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sir 
Sundar Singh, Kt. (1926) C.I.E. (1920); Ex. 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab; 
6. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Educ. : Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll., 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from Its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address : “ Majittiia House,*’ 
Albert Road, AmritBar (Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR Dwija Das, M.S0., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
, * Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 

. Central Publication Branch March, 1930. b. 

' 2nd r Feb. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of late 
. Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
1 'piir.' Edut: Krishnagar Collegiate School, 


Krishnagar College/ and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 ; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917; Asstt. Controller oi 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben* 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Address : 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Editor of Abhyudaya. Educ.: at Allahabad. 
Publications : Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Manorama at Patra, and many others in 
Hindi. Address : Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 

MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, 6. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m. 1884 ; four sons and 
three daughters Educ: Samskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh PathBhala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A, (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samitl, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samlti Scouts* Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

MALER KOTLA, HON. KHAN, 8m ZULFIGAR 
Ali Khan, K. 0.8.1. , C.S.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911 ; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications : has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of “ Maharaja Ranjtt Singh ” and 
44 Sher Shah, Emperor of India : also 44 The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” b. 1875 ; Educ : Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore ; Cambridge ; Paris. Address: 
Lahore. 

MALIK Firozkhan Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab Government, b. 7 May 
1893. Educ: Chiefs* College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate at the 
Lahore High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927. Address : 17, Lawrence Road, Lahore ; 
Woodville, Simla E. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONEL, THE HON. NAWAB, SIR, 
K.CJ.E., C.B.E., M.V.O.; Member of Council 
of State, 1921: b . 1875. Educ.: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address : 
Kalra.Shahpur; 

MALLIK, Dbvendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Sc. D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E., I.E.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpur 
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Bengal, since 1926. ft. Bengal 1866. 
Educ. : 8t. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; Pcterliouse Cambridge. 
Publications : Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : ltangpur, Bengal. 

MANDI, Lt. ms Highness Raja Jogindek 
Sen Bahadur op, K.C.S.I. (Hou.). ft. 19th 
Aug. 1904. m. to only d. of H. 11. 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. Son and 
heir Prince Yashodhan Singh (ft. 7 Dec. 
1924). Educ. : Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Ascended the gadi in 1913 ; accompanied by 
Her Highness visited some of the Important 
countries in 1924 ; again travelled to Europe 
and the Near East in February 1927, returning 
to India in October of the same year ; wat- 
invested with full ruling powers in Feb. 192a 
Address : The Palace, Mandi State, Punjab. 

MANINDRA DEB, RAI Mahasai-Kumak, 
M.L.C., of the Bansberia Raj. ft. 26 Aug. 
1874 ; Educ. : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier's College ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council ; Hony. Magistrate, Hooglily ; Non- 
offlcial Visitor, Hooghly District and Serum - 
pore, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, liansberi 
Municipality; Vice-President, All-India and 
All-Bengal Library Associations ; Chairman. 
Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd., Hony. 
Secretary, Historical Research Society ; 
President, Bansberia Public Library, Working 
Men’s Institute ; Night Schools ; Bansberia 
Girls’ School; late Editor, The Eastern Voice, 
an English Daily; The United Jiengal, an 
English Weekly; The Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly. Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta. Address : 21F, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Kali Ghat. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Chura Chand 
Singh, C.B.E. ; ft. 1885; m. March 17, 1905. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, s. 1891. State 
has area of 8,456 sq. miles, and a population 
of 445,606. Salute 11 guns. Address : 
Impbal, Manipur State, Assam. 

MANOHAR LAL, M.A. (Punjab); B. A. (Double 
First Class Honours). Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law ; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, ft. 31 
Dec. 1879. Educ : Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar In inter- 
national Law, 1904*1905; Principal, Randhir j 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909 ; Minto Pro- I 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, ! 
1909-1912 ; practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926. Publications: Articles 
on economic subjects. Address : Fane Road, 
Lahore. 

MANSINGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. Advocate 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan. (1923-1925); ft. 1887. Educ.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for o 

n * jd of about sixteen years ; worked as the j 
or Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromanl Gurdwara Pra j 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from i 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 1 
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(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926 : Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
School. Publications : Translated Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvasi from Sanskrit into Punjabi 
poetry and prose, has written religious tracts. 
Address : Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARSHALL, Sir John Hubert, Kt., cr . 
1915, C.I.E., 1910; Litt. D.,M.A., Ph.D.,F.S.A. 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archaeology In 
India since 1902 ; ft. Chester, 19 March 
1876; m. 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C.V.O. Educ. ; Dulwich King’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and lion, fellow) 
Craven Travelling student ; Address : Simla. 

MAltZBAN, Phhrozkshau Jkiianuir, M.A., 
C.l.E. (1932), J.P., Kalscr-i-Jlind Silver 
Medal. Editor and Proprietor, Jam-e- Jam shed, 
ft. 6 May, 1876. m. Rattan bai, d. of late 
Mr. Edulji N. Scthna. Educ : Bliarda New 
High School and Klphinstone College, Bombay. 
A journalist for over 31 years, an author, no- 
velist, a dramatist. Member of the Corpora- 
tion for 16 years; Chairman, Municipal 
Standing Committee ; President, Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magte. ; editor of a daily vernacular 
for the last 29 years. Sheriif of Bombay ; 
1931. Pubiictiom : Fifteen volumes of 
iletion and comic writings, 6 dramas and 
miscellaneous writings. Address: “ Mitha 
Lodge”, Nepean Road, Bombay. 

MASANI, Rustom Pkstonji, M.A., J. P., 
Kalser-i-Hind Silver Medal ; Joint Secretary, 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee ; 
ft. 23 Sept. 1876 ; m. 9 Deer. 1902, Manljeh P. 
Wadla, Educ : New H. S. and Elphinstone 
Coll. ; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt. Proprietor, and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Eaisar-i’ 
Hind (1891-1900); Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers ; Trustee, 
N. M. Wadia Charities; President, 
Anthropological Society, Bombay; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association; 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K. It. 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Pars! Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee ; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com- 
missioner , 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
1929-1930. Publications : English : Child 
Protection, Folklore of Wells ; The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation 
Bombay ; The Conference of the Birds, a 
Sufi , llegory; Evolution of Local 
Self-Govt, in Bombay. Gujarati: Dolatno 
Upayoy (Use of Wealth) ; Qharni tatha 
nishalni Kelavni (Home and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health series), and novels 
named Abyssiniano Hobshi ; Bodhlu ; Chandra 
Chal. Address : Versova ( via Andheri 
Station). 
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MASOOD, 8 TED BOSS, NAWAfi MA800D JUNO 
Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Musslim 
University from 1929. 6. 1889. Educ. : 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-law ; Imperial Education 
Service; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Bavenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta ; Fellow of the 
Madras University; Member, Council of the 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publication t>: 
u Japan and its Educational System.” 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 1916-1928. Address: Aligarh, U.P. 

MASTER, Alfred, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1931) ; 
I.C.S., Collector of Kaira. b. 12th February, 
1883. m. Dorothy Amy Thorne. Educ. : 
Epsom College, Brasmorc College, Oxford ; 
Asstt. Collr., 1906 ; Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major I.A.R.O., 1918 ; 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, General 
Department, 1925 ; Collector 1926; President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1930. Publications: Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, It.A.S. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 

B. R.A.S. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. Address : Kaira. 

MATHER Richard. B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ.: Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, MIddlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lication : Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay. 

MATTHAI, JOHN, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Oxon.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, b. 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Educ. : Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras , 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council 1922-25 ; Member, Indian Tariff 
Board since 1925. Officiating President, 
Tariff Board, 1931. Publications : Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India ; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address : Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab Maula Bakhsh 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b. 7 May 1862; m. 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M.G., 

C. I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia 


Four i, five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept, and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services plaoed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887., on special duty 
North -Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1890. Asst. Agent Govt. Genl. 
Khurasan and Sishan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98 ; 
on Special Political duty in Kaln, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898 ; on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899 ; Asst. 
Dist . Supdt. of Police in charge. Nuahki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 ; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1900-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28. Address: 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Iram, Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; Iffahabad, Lyallpur Dist* 

MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 
Burma Legislative Council, ft. 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Educ. : Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn., London, 
Assistant Registrar, Cliief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address : Bassein, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., ft. 1884. Educ.: 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920; j 
resigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing 
Director 1921 ; elected to the Municipal Cor- 

E oration, Rangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, 
eg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Ro-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926. 
Founded " The Kesara ”, a weekly Burmese 
paper In 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930. Address : 

7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 

MAWNG, SIR Sao, K.C.I.E., K.S.M., Sawbwa 
O f Yawnghwb, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma, 
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MAXWELL, Reginald Maitland, M. A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.E. (1923), I.C.8., Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Home Dept., b . 24 Aug. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. of tne Rev. Henry 
Haigh. D. D. Educ. : Marlborough and Corpus 
Christl College, Oxford. Entered the I.C.S. 
1906 ; Collector of Salt Revenue 1910 ; Dy. 
Commissioner of Salt and Excise 1917-1919 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1925 ; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Address : Secretariat 
Bombay. 

MEGAW, Major-General John Wallace 
Diok, D.Sc., B.A., M.B., B.Ch. B.A.O. (R.U.I.), 
K.H.P. (1930) C.I.E. (1926). Director-Geul. 
Indian Medical Service, 1930. m. Helen 
Esmee Ward. Educ. : Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast, and Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Officiating Prof, of Pathology, 
Calcutta Medical College, Principal and 
Prof, of Pathology, King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow ; and Editor, Indian M edirol 
Gazette . Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, 

Punjab ; Director and Professor of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine. 
Publications : Tropical Medicine ; (Rogers and 
Megaw), Numerous articles on Malaria, Indian 
Tick Typhus, Epidemic Dropsy, Dengue, Cool 
Rooms, etc. Address : Office of Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, Simla. i 

MEHRBAN, Nowsherwan Aspanthar, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society ; j 
Investigator, Labour Office and Asst. Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency, b. 2nd 
June 1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka. Educ. : Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar j 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to j 
SirDorab Tata, 1912, Secretary, R. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917; Secy., Indian Traders Pty. I 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay 1923 and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927 ; Officiated 
as Senior Investigator, Labour Office in 1923 
and 1929-30 and as Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency in April-May 1930. 
Secretary, Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee 
(Fawcett Committee) from Octolwr 1928 to 
April 1929. Technical Adviser to Govern- 
ment Delegates and Secretary to Indian 
Delegation, 15th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Publications : 
Compiled section on “ Labour ” for the Indian 
Year Book, 1930. Address : Mount Vilas, 
Bandrn Hill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dada- 
bhoy, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

MEHTA. Sir Chunilal Vijbhcoandas, Kt., 
K.C.S.I. (1928), M.A., LL.B., Chancellor, 
Indian Women's University. Provincial 
Scout Commissioner, 6. 12 Jan. 1881. 


m. to Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 ; Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1910; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918 ; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1018. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920 ; Millowner and Chairman Bombay, 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Eleotric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., the 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and several other joint stock companies ; 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address: 
42., Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, L. M. A S. 
Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
St. John Silver Medal (1917); Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge at the hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions or St. John’s Ambulance Association. 
Retired Sanitary Commissioner, Baroda. 
b. 4 February 1804, m. to a cousin. 
Educ. : Sir Cowasji Johangir Naosari 

Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s Ambulance work 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad. Central India, Central Provin- 
ces, Punjab, N.W.F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh and Deccan by giving over 850 
lectures earned for the ltad Cross over 
Its. 1,25,000 by enrolling 2,950 Members, and 
published 49 books on Ambulance, Nursing 
Jlygieno, Midwifery, Red Cross, etc. 
Contributed Rs. 20,000 for erection of Parsi 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay. Address : Malosar, Navsari. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, s. of late Ral Pannalal, 
C. I. E., Prime Minister of Udaipur, b. 1868. 
Publication : " Handbook of Mewar and 

Guido to its Principal Objects of Interest.” 
Address: Rai Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, 
Rajputana. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Mr. Hormusji Maneokji. 
Member, Council of State, Merchant and 
Millowner. b. 1 April 1871. m. to Gulbai, d. 
of late Mr. H. R. Umrlgar. Educ : at Bombay. 
Started life as assistant in Bombay Mint 
in 1888: subsequently joined China Mill, Ltd. 
and started business on his own account in 
1896 ; bought Victoria Mills in 1904 ; Jubilee 
Mills in 1914 ; Raja Gokaldas Mills in 1916; 
Gaekwar Mills In 1929. Established Zenith 
Life Assurance Co. in 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. in 1919. Esta- 
blished Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd. in 
1916 ; Navsari E. I. Co., Ltd. in 1922 and 
Nasik Deolali Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1930; T. R. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
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Ltd. in 1919; Uganda Commercial Co., Ltd. 
in 1922 in East Africa. Nadiad Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 1931. Address : Carmichael 
Road, Cumbaiia Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, JAMNADAS M., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at- 
Law. b. 3 August 1884. m. Manibai, d. of 
Ratanji Ladhuji, Educ. : Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-1929. President, All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, G.l.P. Bailway 
Staff Union, Bombay Tramwaymen's Union, 
Bombay Dockworkcrs Union, All-India 
Salaried Employees’ Federation and Indian 
Trade Union Unity Conference. President, 
B. B. & C. 1. Itailway Employees' Union and 
Bombay Taxi Drivers' Union ; President, 
Thana District Congress Committee ; Chair- 
man, Asin Assurance Co., Ltd. Address : 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jamsubd N. R., Merchant, b. 7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-31 ; Asst. Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind ; and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber ; Member, Karachi Port 
Trust, 1931 ; Chairman, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. Publication : Kara- 
chi Municipality as at present and its future. 
Address : Bonus Road, Karachi. 

MEHTA, JAYSUK.HLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagauri. Educ. 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Cliamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indiau Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchant’s 
Chamber ; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29. 
Was nominated Chairman o! the Santa Cruz 
Notified Area Committee in June 1927. Ad- 
dress : “ Krishna Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B. B. & 
C. I. and “ The Recluse,” 31, Murzban lload, 

, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dn. JlVRAJ Narayan, L.M.&S. 
(Bom.), M.D., (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.) Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta. Educ.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital. 
Formerly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical Labora- 
tory. London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Medical Officer, Baroda State. Address: Gor- 
dhandas Sunderdas Medical Coll., Parel, 
Bombay. 


MEHTA, Sib Manubhai Nandshankar, Kt. 
(1922), C.S.I. (1919), M.A., LL.B.; Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State. 
b. 22 July 1868 ; Educ. : Elphlnstone Coll., 
Bombay. Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. 
Priv. Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899*1906; Rev. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1914-16. Diwan of 
Baroda 1916-1927, Publications . The Hind 
Rajasthan or Annals of Native States of India ; 
Principles of Law of Evidence (in Gujarati, 
3 Vols.). Address : Bikaner. 

MEHTA, ROOSTUMJEB DhUNJEEBHOY, J.P., C. 
I. E.; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888-91; 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1880-1917 ; 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality; Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904; Presidency Magistrate. 
Publications : The Exchange Imbroglio ; 

Indian Railway Economics ; Indian Railway 
Policy Indian Railway Management. Address : 
9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MEHTA, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ. New High School, Bombay, ElphinBtone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 ; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922. Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly, since 1915; Bombay Co-operative 
quarterly, 1916-30. Member, Executive 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay ; Member, Bombay Pro- 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929. 
Publications : The Co-operative Movement 
(The Times of India Press) 1915 ; The Co- 
operative Movement in India (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet in collaboration with 
Mr. V. Venkata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan 
Press,) 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927. 
Address. Murzbanabad, Andheri, (B.B, & CM. 
Railway.) 

MERCHANT, FRAMROZ RUSTOMJI, F.S.A.A., 
J.P., Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay City. b. 12 Nov. 1888. Educ: 
Bombay and London. Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor ; Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Economics ; 
Offg. Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust; Examiner 
iu Accounting to the Univ. of Bombay ; 
Senior Income-Tax Officer, Bombay City. 
Publications : “ Elements of Book-keeping”; 
“ Company Secretary and Accountant”; 
” Income-Tax in relation to Accounts ” etc. 
Address : 5, New Queen's Road, Bombay (4). 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, KT., K.C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917; b. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch. and Trinity Coll.. 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 

I High Court, Patna. 
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KILLER, Arthur Congreve, M. A.. (Cantab.) J 
O.B.E. (1924) ; Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, b. 24 ,lan. 1877. m. Molly Celia 
Miller (nee Treeth). Educ. S. Edward’s 
School, Oxford and Selwyn Coll., Cambridge. 
Schoolmaster 1898-1908 in England, Scotland 
and South Africa ; 1908-1911 Schoolmaster 
in India. In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service as Headmaster, Belgaum ; Inspector, 

S. D. Assist, to the D.P.I., Vice-Priucipal 
of Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Principal of 
D. J. Sind College, Karachi. Obtained 
Commission in tho Army and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Captain. Organiser to Provincial 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in tho Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Inspector in Sind ; Principal 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. Publications : Seven 
Letters to Indian Schoolboys ; Monograph 
on School Management ; Barnaby Kudge 
(Stories retold series). Address : Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

MILLER, The Hon. Mr. Ernest, Member of 
Council of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lopment) for India, Burma -Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1931) b. 22nd 
June 1879. Educ : private school. Entered firm 
of Arbuthnot Ewart & Co., London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karachi until 1914. 
Joined Scots Guards September 1914 and 
proceeded to Prance Nov. 1914, War Office, 
London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to U. S. A. 1918. Demobilised 1919 
with Ag. rank of Captain and returned to 
India as Manager of Ewart Ryrie & Co. 
Karachi. Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta ; 
transferred Bombay 1925. With Burma- 
Shell since formation 1928 ; Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1928 and Vice-President, 1929. Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council attached Simon 
Commission ; President, Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Association. Address : 
Claremont, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MILLER, Sir Leslie, Kt. (1914), C.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28 June 18t>2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ . ; Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills.. 

MIRZA ali akbar khan, The Hon. Mr. Just- 
ice, B.A. (Bombay and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law‘ 
Puisne Judge, Bombay High Court, 
Educ : Wilson College. Bombay, and 
St. John’s College Cambridge. Called to 
the Bar from tho Inner Temple in June 1904 
and enrolled in the Bombay High Court the 
same year. Has been a Fellow of the Bombay 
Univ. since 1909 ; was Principal and Professor 
of Jurisprudence in Bombay Government Law 
School, 1914-1919, Hon. Consul for Persia 
1905-22, appointed Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1924 and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in 1927 and elected a member of the 
Syndicate in 1929. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
University, 1930-31. Address : High Court, 
Bombay. 


MIRZA M. ISMAIL, Amin-ul-Mulk, Sir, Kt. 
(1930), B.A. (1905), C.I.E. (1924), O.B.E. 
(1923), Dewan of Mysore, b. 1883. m. Zebinda 
Begum of Shirazee family. Educ; The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bungalore, 
for B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja,. 191 4; 
Private Secretary to H. H. tho Maharaja, 
1923 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1926.. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, ami in 
1931 as a delegate of Jaipur (llajputana) 
also. Address : Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore. 

M1SRA, Pandit Harkaran JSatii, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (inner 
Temple), b. 16 July 1890. m. Shrhnatl Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Educ . .* Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and G oiiviUe and 
Cains Colie ze, Cambridge (1911*1925). 
Joined Non-Co-operation Movement In 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associ- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications : Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, irom 1010- 
1920. Address ; 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 

MIS It A, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam Beuari 
M.A.; ex-member Council of State; Dewan, 
Orcha State, Tikamgarh, C.I.; Member of 
the Allahabad University Court, Lucknow 
University Court, Benares Hindu University 
Court. Member, Committee of Reference, 
Allahabad University ; Member, Hindustani 
Academy, C.P. President, All-India Kanya- 
kubja Sabha. b. 12 August 1873. in. MisB B. 
J). Bajpai, has two #., ilvo d. Educ : Jubilee 
High School, Canning College, Lucknow. 
Entered Executive Branch U. P. Civil Service 
in 1897 as Deputy Collector ; was 011 special 
duty in 1903, 1908, 1909 and 1921-22 in connec- 
tion with consolidation of Agricultural 
holdings on the last occasion ; was Deputy 
Superintendent and Olfg. Superintendent, 
Police (1906-09); on deputation as 
Dewan, Chhatarpur State, C. I. (1910- 
14) : Personal Asstt. to Excise Coinmr., 
U. P. (191 7-20); Dy. Comuir., Gouda (1920-21.) 
forover a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte, and Collr. of Bulaudshahr Jt. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Registrar, Aug. 1924 to December (1926). 
Retired as permanent Deputy Commissioner, 
Unoo, U.P. (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929. Publications : several 
standard works in Hindi including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B. 
A. & M.A., Examinations) and the Hindi Nava 
llatna (text-book in the Degree of Honours 
Examination). Address : Golaganj, Lucknow. 

■ MITCHELL, David George, B.Sc. (Ed in.). 
C.I.E. (2nd June 1923) V. D. Indian Civil 
Service b. 31 March 1879. in. Elizabeth 
’ Duncan Warton. Educ. : George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, 

1 Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined I. C. S., 

r Oct. 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 

, Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to Government of 
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C. P. and Secretary to C. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919. Officiated as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, June 1926. Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927 
Address : C/o Grindlay & Co., 64, Parliament 
Street, S. W. I. 

MITRA, THE HON. SIR BHUPBNDRA NATH, M.A., 
K.C.S.I. (1928), K.C.I.E. (1924), C.B.E. (1919), 
High Commissioner for India in United- 
kingdom. Dec. 1924. b. Oct. 1875. Edue.: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. Held Ministerial 
appta. from 2nd April 1896 ; apptd. to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept., Jan. 1919 ; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currensy, June to September 1913 ; 
on deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1916; O.B.E., Dec. 1917; Mill. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919; offg. Financial 
Adviser, Mil. Fin. Branch, May 1920 ; con- 
firmed May 1922 ; temp. Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, April 1924 : Confd. Dec. 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
Tune 1925. Address : India Houbc. Aldwycli, 
London, W. C. 2. 

MITTER, The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai, 
K. C. S. I. (1932) M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Law Member, Government of India 1928. 
Formerly Advocate- General of Bengal, b. 
May 1875. m. a daughter of Mr. P. N. Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g. d. of the 
late R. C. Dutt, I.C.S. Educ.: Presidency Col., 
Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn. Address : 5, 
Outram Street, Calcutta and Simla and New 
Delhi. 

MITT KB, The TIon. Mr. Justice Dw vrkanath, 
M.A., D.L. Ordinary Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
Member, Council of State (1924) ; formerly 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. 29 Feb. 
1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta. 
Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta. Joined 
High Court Bar in 1897 ; In 1916 elected 
an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta University 
for five years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in November 1926. 
Publications : A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address: 12, Theatre Road, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 

MITTER, RAI BAHADUR KhAGENDRANATH, 

B. A. (Hons.); M. A. (Gold Medalist), b. 1880. 
m. Sneharama. Educ.: Presidencv College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, ^Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 ; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926); late editor 
of Banglya Sahltya Parlsat Patrlka. Late 
Senior Professor of Philosophy. Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Inspector of Schools, Presi- 
dency Division. Fellow, Calcutta University 
(1928). President, Literary Section, Calcutta 
University Institute. Publications: Author 
of several works in Bengali on hiBtory, litera- 
ture and notion. Address : 10, Dover Lane, 
Calcutta. 

MITTER, Sir Provash Chandra, Kt., cr. 1924, 

C. I.E. Vakil at High Court, Calcutta. Address: 
High Court, Calcutta. 


MIYAN, ASJad-ullah, Maulvi, M.L.A. 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj.Zamindar of Meheu- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi S. Nisa, d, 
of late Mouivi Insaf All of Henrla. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Klshanganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki. 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 

MOBERLY, Charles Noel, C.I.E., V.D.M.Inst. 
C.E., General Manager, The Bombay Electric 
Supply <fc Tramways Co., Ltd., b. 24fch Dee. 
1880. m. Kate Charlotte, d. of the late Jamns 
Edward Pottrell of Dublin, Educ: Rugby 
School. Technical training; The Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co., Ltd. Loughborough 
& Yorkshire College, Leeds. Joined The li. 
E. S. & T. Co., Ltd., 1905, General Manager 
1923. Ex. Lt.-Col. Commanding Bombay 
Battalion I.D.F, ; employed on staff of Bom- 
bay Brigade 1918-1919. Address: Electric 
House, Fort, Bombay. 

MODI, Sir Jivanji Jamshedji, Kt. (1930) 
B.A., Shams-ul-Ulma (1893), C.I.E. (1917), 
Sec., Farsi Panchayat, Bombay, (rtd.) 
b. 26 October 1854. Educ: ElphinBtone 
High School, Klphinstone College, m. Sbirin- 
bai, d. of the late H. N. Saklatwala. Has 
published numerous historical and anti- 
quarian works chiefly dealing with I'arsi 
history and religion, is Ph. Doc. (Hon. Cuma 
Heidelberg, and Offic.ier de l’Instructio publi- 
quo, France); Follow, Bombay University 
1887. Received Diploma Letteris et Artibus 
(Sweden 1889) ; Honorary Correspondent of 
the Arehaxdogieal Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India (1914). Received the Camp- 
bell Gold Medal, Bombay Branch It. Asiatic 
Society, 1917. Fellow.B. B. It. Asiatic Society, 
1924 Ex-President, B. B. R. A. S. Bon. 
Secretary, Anthropological Society of Bombay 
for the last 28 years, (rtd.) Hon. Member, 
Bliandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(1923) ; Chevalier Legion d'Honneur France, 
(1925) Officierdo Croix de Merit (Hungary), 
1925 ; Hon. Member, Societe Turanlenm 1 . 
Hungary (1929) and Vice-President, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute (Poona 1930); 
LL. D. (Bombay Univ.) 1931. Address: 
211, Pilot Bunder Road, Colaba, Bombay. 

MODY, Hormusji Perosbaw, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906), Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay: b. 23 Sept. 1881; m. Jerbai, d. of Kajvasji 
Dadabhoy Dubash. Educ.: St. Xavier’8 
Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-34; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927-28, 
1929-1980, 1930-31 and 1931-32; President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928-29; Member, 
Legislative Assembly; Member, Round Table 
Conference. Publications : The • Political 
Future of India (1908) ; Life of Sir Pherozeshab 
Mehta (1921). Address : Cumbaila Hib, 
Bombay. 

MOHAMED, Ahmad Sa’id Khan, HON’Bt* 
CAPT. NAWAB, SIR, M.B.E (1918), C.l.k- 
(1921), K.C.I.E. (1928) ; Minister of Industrie* 
and Agriculture to the Governor of the Unite* 1 
Provinces (1923-26) ; Home Member, Execu- 
tive Council of the Governor of the Unite* 1 
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Provinces (from Jan. 1926) ; Acting Governor 
of the United Provinces (June-August 1928) ; 
b. 1888. m. daughter of Nawab Bahadur 
M. Abdus Sainad Khan. Educ . ; M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Publications : Council 
speeches ; Presidential Address, All-India 
Moslem Rajput Conference. Address : 

“ Oakover,” Naini Tal and Chhatari 
(Bulandshahr.) 

MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, Hakim 
Masih-ul-Mulk, and Hazik-ul-Mulk, Phy- 
sician and Founder of the Ayurvedic and 
Unani Tibbi College, Delhi, b. 1865. Educated 
at home. Address : Sharif Manzil, Delhi. 
MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, RAJA, 
C.S.l. (1924), Talukdar of Jahanglrabad. 
b. 28 June 1884. Educ. : Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of tho District Board, Bara Banki. Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief: — Its. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Luckuow, 
Rs. 50,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to tho Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Ctobs Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Rs. 6,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship; Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service; Club Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munsif, Chairman, Board. Address: 
Dist. Bara Banki ; Jahanglrabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD YAKUB, MAULVI 8m, Kt., 
Lawyer, b. 27 Aug. 1879. tn. Wahlda 
Begun, Editor Tehzib-o-Niswan, Lahore 
(d. in 1917)) ( Educ : M. A. O. College, Aligarh, 
First non-official Cliairman, Municiapi Board, 
Moradabad, Senior Vice-Chairman, District 
Board ; Trustee M.A.O. College ; Member, 
Court of Muslim University, Aligarh ; Presided 
over All-India Muslim League Session 1927 ; 
Member, Legls. Assembly ; Deputy President, 
Legislative Assembly ; President, Legislative 
Assembly 1930 ; Hon. Secretary, All-India, 
Muslim League. Address : Mohallah Moglial- 
pur, Moradabad. 

MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, B.A. 
(Punjab) ; LL. B. Hons. (London) ; Barrister- 
at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn ; Advocate, b. 6 Feb. 
1893. m. Badrunnissa Begum, eldest d. of 
Shamshad All Khan, I.C.S., Collector, Bihar 
and Orissa. Educ : Government College, 
Lahore and Klng’B College, London. Prac- 
tised at Slalkote (Punjab) 1914-16; after 
1916 in Lahore High Court ; Lecturer, Univ. 
Law College, Lahore, 1919-24 ; Member, 
Punja b Legls. Council, 1926-1930 ; returned 
unopposed 1930 ; Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931. Publica- 
tions : Edited Indian Cases 1916 onwards ; 
also Criminal Law Journal of India for the 
same period ; Editor of Fifteen Years’ Digest 
of Civil, Revenue and Criminal cases . Address: 
Turner Road, Lahore, Punjab. 

MOHAMMED YAM IN KHAN. Tub Hon. 
MR., B. A., C.I.E., (1931), M. L.A., of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-.-at-Law ; 
Member, Council of State (1924); Senior 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Meerut, b. 
June 1888. m. to a cousin. Edufii at Meerut 


College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England . 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of tho Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, Juno 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division 1930. Address : Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 

MOLONEY, William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited, b. May 28, 
1885. m. Katharine, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Educ. : 
ltedcmptorist College, Limerick. Reuters’ 
Correspondent in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Benin. 
Address : Reuters Limited, Bombay. 

MONTMORENCY, Sir Geoffrey DE. (See Do 
Montmorency, Sir Geoffrey.) 

MOOKERJEE, Sir Narayan, Z&mlndar of 
Uttarpara ; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislatl ve Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one s. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE. Sib Rajbndra Nath, 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.E. ( Hon. 
Life), M.I.E. (Ind.), D. Sc. (Eng.), F.A.S.B. ; 
Civil Engr. ; b. 1951. Educ. : London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur : 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta; Senior Partner in Martin <fc Co., 
and Burn <fc Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian, 
Industrial Commission, L917-1918; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee ; Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1926; President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta: a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropica] 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924. Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1921-1928. Address ; 7, 
Harington Street, Calcutta. 
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MOORE, Pie rob Lakgrxshb, C.I.E.; Ag. Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
ras. b. 20th June 1873. *». Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Educ.: Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1896 : 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14; 
Inspector General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

MOORE, W. Arthur, Director of The States- 
man , M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John's College 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. rn. Maud Eileen, onl> 
surviving child of George Maillet. Educ.: 
Campbell Coll., Belfast and St. John's College. 
Oxford. Secretary .Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk .Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania : Special Corres 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle , Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 : 
Russian Correspondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914 ; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914 ; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade ; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Stall 
Officer, 3rd Grade) ; flying, 1918, with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges 
In Constantinople and the Balkans ; 
Squadron Leader, R. A. F. ; demobilised 
May 1919 ; despatches twice ; M.B.E. 
(military): Serbian White Eagle; Greet 
Order of ihe Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Publications: The Miracle (By ‘Antrim 
Oriel,* Constable, 1908); The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Address : “The Statesman, *' 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N., M.D., B.S. (Bond.), D.P.E. 
(Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), M.B.. B.S. 

(Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London), J.P., 
Superintendent and Chief Medical Officer, 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, b. 22 Aug. 1893, 
Educ . : at Cathedral and New High Schools, 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical College, 
Bombay ; Univ. Coll, and Hospital, London ; 
Clinical Fellow in Medicine, Grant Coll., 
Bombay; Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay ; House Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital, London ; Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer, Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney 
and Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, G. T. Hospital, Bombay ; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Publlo Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Publications : 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Address : Alice Buildings; 
Hornby Road, Fort., Bombay. 

MOOS, NanabhOY A. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E. 
(Bom.), F.lt.S. (Edin.), Retired Director. 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b. 29 Oct. 
1859. m. Bal Jeeioobai, y . d. of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ.: Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 


Elpfiinstonc Coll., Bombay ; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency* 
trom 1896 to 1920 Director ol Bombay ana 
Alibag Observatories: Syndic and Dean in 
Science, Bombay Univ.; Representative ol 
the Bombay University on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Coll, of Engineering, Poona; Ad- 
visory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay; Board of Trustees of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and Board 
of Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute. Publi- 
cations : Papers in Royal Society, Edinburgh, 
and Publications in the series, Bombay Obser- 
vatory’s Publications, 1896-1920. Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion, 1846-1915. 
Vols. I and II. Address : Peddcr Road, 
Bombay. 

MORENO, H.W.B., Dr., B.A., Ph.D.,M.R.A.S. 
(London) 6.1875. Educ.: at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 
Review, a weekly Recorder : Lecturer, Calcutta 
University ; Ex-Member, Leg. Council, Bengal, 
ex. Hon. Magte., Sealdah, Calcutta; President, 
Anglo-Indian League (established in 1909) ; 
Publications : “ nlstory of the Bengal News- 
papers,” ” Sorab and Rustom,” “ Story of 
the Rings,” etc. Address .* 9, Marsden 
Street, Calcutta. 

MORON Y, Thomas Henry, C.S.I., C.T.E., 
Inspector-General of Police, Central Provinces 
and Berar. 6. 8th April 1879. m. Evelyn 
Myra, eldest d. of Bishop of Portsmouth. 
Educ. : Fettes College, Edinburgh. Joined 
Indian Police 1899 and posted to C. P. 
Appointed Dist. Superintendent of Police, 
27th Sept. 1907; on deputation as Inspector- 
General of Police, Indore State, 1912-17; 
King’s Medal, 1918 ; appointed Dy. Inspector- 
General of Police in 1919 and Inspector- 
General of Police in 1922; C.I.E. in 1925. 
Address : Nagpur. 

MOTICHAND, The Hon. Raja Sir, C.I.E. 
(1910), KT. (1930); Banker, Landlord and 
Millowncr, b. 2 Aug. 1876. Educ. : privately ; 
first Non-Official Chairman, Benares Municipal 
Board ; Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd. ; 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills. 
Ltd. ; Chairman ; Benares Industries, Ltd., 
Member, U.P. Legislative Council from 1913- 
1920 ; Member, Council of State, since 1920 ; 
Hon. Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Council of the Benares Hindu University ; 
Chairman of numerous local bodies, educa- 
tional, industrial and social ; Member, U.P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. Address .* 
Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

MOTILAL, Bijawargi, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 
KhasBahudur, Finance Minister, Government of 
H.H. The Maharaja Holkar. 6. 28 April 1882. m. 
to Shrimati Kasturibai. Educ : at Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M.A. from the same College; 
LL.B. from University School of Law ; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadursingh, 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1907-1909 ; was Legal 

S ractitioner for a few years In Central Indian 
tates ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920 ; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23 ; 
was made Finance Minister, Indore, in 1923. 
Address / Indore, Central India. 
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MOZOOMDAB, Ra! Jadunatb Bahadur, 
Vedanta Vaohaspati, M.A., B.L., 

Kaiser-i-Hind (1915); C.I.E. (1921); 
ex. M.L.C, and M.L.A.; Advocate and Land- 
holder. b. Oct. 1859. m. Srimati Sarat- 
kumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Char an 
Sarkar. Educ .: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Frw Church Coll., Calcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta; Editor, Tribune , 
Lahore; Secry., Finance Dept., Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publications : Ainitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali; Religion 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English ; 
and numerous other works; Editor, Hindu 
Patrika. Address : Jessore, Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, SAIYED, B.A. 
Zemindar and Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1920). b. 1878. m. Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi 
d. of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Murshidabad) 1887. Educ. ; Calcutta Madrassa 
Presidency Coll. & Ripon Coll., Hon. Magte., 
Rampurbet, 1896; elected member, Local 
and Union Boards; Commissioner, Meherpui 
Municipality; apptd. Sub. Deputy Collr 
and Magte., 1905 and Sub-Divl. Officer. 
Begusarai Dt., Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt. Settlement Officer, 
Bhabna (Shahabad). Resigned 1917. 
Address: Margram, Blrblium Dist. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIlt, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Pleader, b. 26th Dec., 1867. Educ. : 
Government College, Jubbulpore, C. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohindra High School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchlia, Bundelkhand. Practised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) ; Official Receiver 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address : Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM A LI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jaglrdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late Koer 
Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of ltao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist., Sharanpore. Educ. .'Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; Visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan Tauaeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address: Pahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, Wingate Wemyss, Lieut-Col., C.B.E. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; b. 12th June 
1879. Educ.: Hallcybury College and the 
lt.M.C. Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (T.A.). Address : O/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
ex-M.L.C., Ex-Dy. President, U.P. Legis. 
Council, b. 14th Oct. 1890. m. nee. Miss 
Ball (1915) Educ : at Schools Pauri and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta, and Christ Church, Oxford, Hist. 


Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918 ; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1019 ; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent 
and critic of Indian Art. Address : Lansaowne, 
Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 

MUKERJEA, Satya Vrata, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London ; Census Commissioner, Baroda 
State for tho second time, since June 1930. 
b. 6 Feb. 1887. m. 8m. Aruna Devi, 
M.A., nee Bezbaroa, niece of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet. One t. one d. Educ : 
St. Xavier’s and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and Exeter Coll. Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service, 1911. Conducted the Census of 
Baroda State 1921. Suba in three districts, 
1922-1928 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
1929; Re venue Commissioner, 1929-30 ; 
reorganised the Central Secretariat after the 
model of British India, 1919-20 ; was largely 
instrumental in the reorganisation of the local 
boards ; as member of the Baroda University 
Commission was mainly resismsible for 
drafting its Report, 1926-27. Publications 
Constitutional Reforms in Baroda, 
Census Report of 1921 ; and other official 
publications. Address : Raco Course Road, 
Baroda. 

MUKERJI, Manmatha Nath, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 Oct. 
1874. m. Sm. Sureswarl Debi, eldest d. 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjeo. Educ.: Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923. Address : 8-1, 
Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, Babu Jogendra Nath, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 23rd June 1861. m. a. of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Puroea, 
1886-1908; was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Pumea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 yean ; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publications: (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) ; (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “ Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec. 1920. Address : 18, Pran Kisses 

Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, The Hon. Srijut Loke- 
nath, Zamlndar, having properties extending 
over many districts; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. m. Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, d. of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
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para Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut* 
tarpara Municipality in 1021; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality ; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address : 
"Rajendra Bhaban ”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLA, The Rt. Hon. Sir Dinsiu Fardunji. 
Kt. (1930), P.C., LL.B., C.I.E., b . April 1808. 
m. Jerbai, d. of F. F. Karaka of Bombay. 
Educ. : at Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy School and 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Late Fellow of 
the Bombay University, Late President, 
Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919-1921. 
A Judge of the Bombay High Court. Law 
Member of H. E. the Viceroy's Executive 
Council. Appointed to the Privv Council, 
1980. Publications. : Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procedure ; Principles of Hindu 
Law ; Principles of Mahomedan Law ; joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla's Indian Contract 
Act. Address : 21, Marine Lines, Bombay. 

MULLAN, Jal PHIBOZSHAH, M.A., F.L.S., 

F. Z. S., F.E.S. ; Prof, of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, b . 
26 March 1884. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications : “ Animal Types for 
College Students’’. Address : “ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Rai Promatha Nath Bahadur, 
Bharat- Bani-Bhusan, Hon. Secretary, Cal. 
cutta House Owners’ Association. Presi- 
dent, North Calcutta Defence Association. 
Served on the Calcutta Municipality as a 
nominatedCommissioner, Improvement Trust, 
Calcutta Exhibition 1923, etc. Address : 
129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
O.B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State; b . 4 Nov. 1851; late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

MUNMOHANDAS RAMJL The Hon. Sm, Kt. 
(1927), J. P., Merchant and Millowner. Educ.: 
Bombay High School. Represented Indian 
commercial community in the old Bombay 
Legis. Council from 1910 to 1 920 ; served 
on the Municipal Corporation for 18 years ; 
elected President of the Corporation for 
1912-13 ; servod also on the Committees of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association and Bombay Native 
Piece-goods Merchants’ Association for more 
than 25 years ; was President of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1907-13 and again in 1924 
and of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
in 1909 ; served several periods on the Board 
of the Bombay Port Trust ; Was member 
for a number of years of the Board of Trustees 
of V. J. Technical Institute ; was a member 
of the Advisory Committee to 'the Director 
of Industries ; and of the Advisory Board 
to the Development Department; was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
B. B. tfc C. I. Railway. Represented Indian 
Merchants* Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23 ; served on the Braith- j 


watte Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re-eleoted in 
November 1925. Member, Council of State, 
1925-1930. Address : Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Kanaialal Maneklal, B.A,. LL.B., 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, b . 29 Dec. 
1887. m. Lilavati Sheth, a Jain widow, 
an authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 
1926. Educ: Dalai High School, Broach; 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1906; LL. B. 
of Bombay University, 191C ; passed Advo- 
cate’s Examination 1913. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1913 ; Joint- 
Editor “ Young India,” 1915 ; Secretary 
Bombay Homo Rule League, 1919-20 ; 
President, Sahitya Sausad, Bombay, since 
1922 ; Editor of the Cyclopaedia of Gujarati 
Literature; Elected by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925 ; Elected Vice-President of the Gujarat 
Sahitya Parishad Mandal(LiteraryConference) 
April 1926 ; Elected to the Syndicate of the 
Bombay University, September 1926 ; 
Appointed a Member of the Baroda University 
Commission by His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwar, September 1926 ; Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati Boardof Studies of the Bombay 
University 1927 ; Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Councillor the Bombay University, 
April 1927 ; Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927 ; member of the Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay to 
report on the reorganisation of primary and 
secondary education in the Presidency ; 
Elected member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929 ; joined Satyagraha 20th 
April 1930 ; Arrested 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha at Bhatia Bag, Bombay ; 
sentenced on 22nd April 1930 to six months’ 
imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay ; released on 1st October 1930; 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1930 ; Elected member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, 1930- 
1931 ; arrested in Jan. 1932. Publications : 
Prithlvi-Vallabh, Pattannl-Prabhuta, Guja* 
ratno Nath, Rajadhtraj, Bhagavan KautAlya, 
Vemi. Vasulat, Kono \ank, Swapnadrashta ; 
Pauranic Plays : Purandar Paranjaya, Avi- 
bhakta Afcma. Tarpan Putra Samovadi, 
Dhruvaswamini Devi; Kakani Shashi; and 
several short stories, essays etc. Address: 
Gilbert Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7. 

MUNSHI, Mrs. Lilavati Kanaialal. b- 
1899. tn. K. M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay ; Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay ; joined Satyagraha, 1930 ; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930 ; arrested 4th July 1930 ; 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay; 
released at the end of October 1980 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market 1930 ; elected 
member, All- India Congress Committee, 
1931; arrested in Jan. 1982. Publications : 
(1) Rekha Chltro and Bija Lekno, a 
collection of sketches, etc. (2) Kumardevi, 
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a historical play, and several other plays, 
short stories, essays etc. Address: Gilbert 
Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7. 

IURSH1DABAD, Nawab Bahadur of, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amlr-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef All Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa ; 38th In descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Heir apparent; Murshid- 
zada Aslf Jah Syed Wares All Meerza. Educ. : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; lias six 
times been Mem. of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad. 

1URTRIE, David James, O.B.E., I.S.O.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; 6. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address : “ Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

[CJTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasaheb, 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjaniidar; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 6 Sept. 1879. 
m. S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. 
Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educ. : at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day ; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Diet, 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Slid Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1031. Leader of the 
Deputation of Sirdars and Inamdars forgiving 
evidence before the Simon Commission, 1928. 
Leader of two deputations 1927 and 1929 to 
H. E. the Governor on behalf of Sardars and 
InamdarB of the Presidency. Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in September 
1930. Publications : Currency System of 
India in Marathi. Address : Shanwar Peth, 
Satara City. 

CYSORE, H.H. The Maharaja op, Col. Sir 
Shri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., b. 4th June 1884 ; e. father 
1895. Invested with full ruling powers by 
Lord Curzon, at Mysore, 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign on 8th Aug. 1927. 
Area of State is 29,444 square miles, and its 
population is nearly 6,000,000. Address : 
The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore ; Fern Hill, 
The NilgiriB. 

CYSORE, His Highness Yuvaraja op, Sir 
Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. 6.5 June 1888; y. s. of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamamjendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, m. 17th June 1910. One s. Prince 


Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.R.G.S.,M.R.A.S. ; b. 14 March 1883 ;s. 1911. 
Educ. : privately. Travelled good deal In India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Coufce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, Dewan Bahadur Khandhrao 
GANOADHAR Rao, 1876 8. of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar. Educ. at Anand Colfcgc, Dhar aCid 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council ; 
appointed Dewau and Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920. Rao Bahadur, 1924 ; 
Dewan Bahadur, 1931. Address: Dewan’s 
House, Dhar, C. 1. 

NAG.Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.A.,B.L. 
b. 20 June 1861. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d, 
of Rai Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Educ. : 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor. 
Itaveushaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890) ; 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892; 
Memler, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Publications : " Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshl Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Raja Mahendra Singh, Raja of; 
b. 5 February 1916. Ills dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries ; his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 68,166; his salute being nine guns. 
Address'. Nagod, Baghelkhand. 

NAGPUR, R. 0. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad • King’* 

Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages ; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address : Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIR, CHETTUR MADHAVAN, THE HON. MB. 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. 6. 24th Jan. 1879. m. STee- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educ. Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled In the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909 ; officiated as Principal Law Reporter, 
1916-16; apptd. Prof. 1916-20; Govt. 
Pleader 1919-23; Advocate-General, Madras, 
1923-24 ; Judge of High Court 1924, confirm- 
ed 1927. Address: Moorat’s Gardens, Nun- 
gambaukam, Madras. 
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NAIR, sir Mannath Kribhnan, Kt. (1980); 
Dewan Bahadur (1915): Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras (1928) ; b. 
August 1870. Educ.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920. Address : Mohana 
Vilas, Ormes Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NAMBIAR, Chandroth Kudali Thazhath 
Vittil Kunhi Kamharan, Landlord, M.L.A 
b. Dec. 1888. m. Kalliat Madhavi Amina, d. 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
continues to be a member. In 1921 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as th 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Address: Panoor, via Mahe* N. Malabar. 
NANA VAT Y, Col. Sir Byramjj 

Hormasji, Kt. (1920), F.R.C.S. (Ed.), 
F.C.P.S., L.M.AS. (with honours) ; Khan 
Bahadur (1910); C.I.E., June (1925); 

Consulting Surgeon and Physician ; Specialist 
in Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorflelds, London ; b. Decem- 
ber 1861, m. Dhanbai, daughter of the 
late Mr. M. N. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E. M. Nanavatty, 
I.Q.&.Educ.: Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L. M. & S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also In the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of ovor 25 years’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute ; Vice-President of three 
important public bodies, viz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ; Member, Civil Hospital 
Advisory Committee and of the Committees 
of Becherdas Dispensary, Victoria Jubileo 
Hospital for Women and Leper Asylum ; Is 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past, Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919. In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col., Medical Corps, Indian ] 
Territorial Forces. Publications : “ Duties and j 
Responsibilities of Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine,” “ On Different Methods of j 
Cataract Extraction,” “ Uraemia following on i 
Catheterism,” •« Glioma Retinae, etc. Address: 
Ahmedabad, ) 


NANDY, SRISOHANDRA, M.A. (1920), M.L.C 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal, b. 1897’ 
m. 1917 second Rajkumari of the late Hon 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapitia 
Educ. : Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta ; Chairman, Berham- 
pore Municipality ; Hon. Magte., 1st class, 
Berhampore, and Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (sinoe 1924) ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association and President, Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha ; Member, Historical 
Society and Aslatio Society of Bengal ■ 
Life Member, Viswa Bharati. Address : 
** Rajbari, ” Kasimbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

NANJUNDAYYA, H. VELPANURU, C.I.E. 
b. 13 Oct. 1860; Educ.: Wesleyan Mission 
Sch., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras ; Madras 
Univ. (Follow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; Mem. of Council and Ch. Judge of Chief 
Court; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mai lesvaram, Bangalore. 

NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, The Hon. 
Dewan Bahadur. Member, Council of State;. 
b. 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord ; President, Madras Corporation for 
1927 and 1928 ; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University ; Member of 
the Council of Affiliated Colleges re- 
presenting District Board and Municipa- 
lities of Chinglcput District ; Hon. 
Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails ; President, Depressed 
Classes Mission Society ; Member, Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpora- 
tion. Member of the Advisory Board of 
the M. & S. M. Ry.; Member, Madras 
Labour Board ; Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce ; President, Pachaiyappa’s Trust 
Board ; Member, Tramway Advisory Board ; 
Member, Madras Port Trust; Director, City 
Co-operative Bank, Egmore Benefit Society 
and Co-operative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd.; was Member of the Executivo 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallavaram ; Vice-President of the S. P. 
C.A. and Madras Children’s Aid Society ; 
Member, Cinema Board ; Member, Connell of 
State; Meml>er, Central Board of Railways; 
Member, Governing Body of the Lady Har- 
dingo Medical College for Women ; Member, 
Central Committee, Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, Delhi ; Member of Excise Licensing 
Board, Madras ; Member of the Academic 
Council, President of the Town Planning 
Committee ; Chairman of the Cherries Com- 
mittee. Address : “ Gopathi Villa,” San 

Thome, Madras. 

NARIMAN, Sm Temuutc Bhioaji, Kt., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Elphlnstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1888 ; J.P., a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
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Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910; Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years. Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 

NABSINGARH, His Highness Ski Huzuu 
Baja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, b . 
21 September 1909 ; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs, m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutcli State, 
June 1929, s. 1924. Educ. : Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, A j mere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,13,873 : saluto of 11 guns. Address : 
Narsingarh, C.'l. 

NASIK, Bishop op (Rt. Rev. Pniur Henry 
Loyd, M.A.), b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Cuiate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddcsdon College 
from. 191 2 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S.P.G. Missioncr. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S. P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmednagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Amednagar and Aura a ga bad 1925. Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address ; Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay ; b. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s H. 8 ., Tanjore ; Pres. Coll., 
Madrt~> ; Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H. 8., 
Trlplicane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921. 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences ; Beport of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India ’’ (G. A. Natesan <fc Co., Madras). 
Address ; The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and “ Kamakshi nouse," 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, The HON. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The India s 
Revietv, Member, Couucil of State, b. 25th 
August 1873. Educ. : High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, Trichinopoly 
H. H. School, Trlplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference. 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion in 1928. Publications : chiefly patriotic 
literature and speeches, etc., of public men, 

" What India Wants," “ Autonomy within 
the Empire." Addres : George Town, Madras. 
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NATHUBHAI, Tribhoyandas Mang ALDAS 

J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Unlv., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ . ; 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mon. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Boad, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAB JUNG BAHADUB, b . 13 
Juno 1889. Educ. : at Nizam College ; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 19 j2-14. 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWANAGAB, H. H. MAHARAJA JAM SHRI 
Banjitsinhji, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.S.I.; 
Hon. Lt.-Coloncl in army; b. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872 ; Educ.: Rajknmar Coll., 
Bnjkot; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1895 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year ; head of Sussex 
averages, 1895-1902; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 69*91 ; went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served European War, 1914-16; 
represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also 3rd Meeting 
in 1922, also 1th Meeting in 1923. Address: 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NA/itMUDDIN, THE Hon. KllWAJA, M.A, 
(Cantab.), C.I.E., 1927; Minister for Education. 
Government of Bengal, b. July 1894. m. 
Sliaber Banco d. of U. M. Ashraf. Educ.: 
at Aligarh, M.A.O. College, and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Chairman, Dacca Mtinci- 
pality, from 1922 to 1929 ; Member, Exe- 
cutive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929 ; Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1923. Address : Pari Bagh, Banina, 
Dacca. 

NEEDHAM, Major-General Henry, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Officer Commanding Bombay Dis- 
trict,, b. 1876. m. 1902, Violet,, d. of late 
Captain 11. Andrews, 8th Hussars, and Mrs. 
Yates Browne. Educ : privately. Joined 
Gloucester Regiment,, 1900 ; P.S.C. 1908-9 ; 
Staff, England, 1910-14 ; Franc, e, Egypt, 
Salonika, Russia since 1014(Legion of Honour) 
St. Vladimir, U.S. Distinguished Service 
Medal, C.M.G., D.S.O., commanded 4th 
Worcestershire, 1922-23 ; Colonel, 1919 ; 
Military Attache, Brussels, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 ; Military Attache, Paris, 1927-31. 
Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 1931. 
Address : Assaye Building, Colaba, Bombay. 

NEEDHAM, Brevet-Colonel Richard 
Arthur, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P. 
(Edinburgh), D.S.O. (1916), C.I.E. (1919); 
b. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education in 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom ; on special duty, 
Railway Board. Address : Simla and Lahore. 

NEHALCHAND, Muntazimkhas, Bahadur, 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; LL.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Educ: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rnjputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
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Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subah and Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address : 15, 
TukoganJ, Indore, Central India. 

NEHRU, Pandit Shawl al, M.L.A., Journalist, 
b. 16 June 1670. m. Oma. d. of PaDdit N Iran j an 
Nath Hukku. Educ .: at Allahabad. Member, 
All-India Congress Committee, Provincial 
Congress Committee (U. P.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board • Chairman. Allahabad Public Health 
Committee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust; Member, Khilafat Committee • Member, 
Legls. Assembly; six months' imprisonment 
and fine for non-co-operation (1921-22). 
Publication : Founder of “ The Democrat " 
newspaper of Allahabad. Address : Allahabad, 
U. P. 

NELSON, Sir Arthur Edward, Kt. (1929), 
C.I.E., O.B.E., M.A., I.C.S., Member 

Executive Counoil, Central Provinces, b. 1878 
m. 1916 to S. MeLachlan. Educ : Newcastle 
High School and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Joined the Indian Civil Service in 1899 ; till 
1909 served as Asstt. Commissioner, Registrar, 
Judicial Commissioner, Provincial Superinten- 
dent, Imperial Gazetteer and Superintendent 
of Ethnography ; served in Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1910 ; reverted 
to C. P. Government, 1919; became Settle- 
ment Officer, 1913 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
1915 ; Commissioner of Excise, 1916 ; and 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
in 1920; Member, C. P. Executive Council, 
1927. Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.L.A., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Dlvn., E. Bengal. Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b. 1888. 
Educ.: Presy. Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll., 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24; one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address : 48, 
Toynbee Circular Road, Wari, Dacca; and 
P. 393, Russa Road, Tollygunge P. O., 
Calcutta. 

NEPAL, His Highness Projjwala-Nepala 
Taradisha Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.B. (Hon. 1908), 
G.C.S.I. (Hon. 1905), G.C.M.G. (1919), 
G.C.V.O. (1911), D.C.L. (Hon. Oxford, 
1908), F.R.G.S. (Hon. 1912), Thong-Lin- 
Pimma-Kokang-Wang-Syan, (Chinese, 1902), 
Grand Croix de la Legion d’Honneur 
(1929), Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief. b. 8th July, 1863, m. 
1st, 1878. Shri Bada Maharanl Chandra 
Loka Bhakta Lakshmi Devi (born 1867) of a 
high Thakuri Kshatriya family of Nepal ; died 
1905 ; 2nd 1905 Shri Bada Maharanl Bala- 
kumari Devi (born 1888) ; eldest daughter 
of Commander Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a 
high Thakuri Kshatriya in the country. 
Educ. : Durbar High School, Katmandu, 
and is an alumnus of the Calcutta University. 
Entered Army as a Colonel, 1878 ; Major- 
General in the Nepal Army, 1882 ; General 
Commanding Southern Division, 1887 ; 
Senior Commanding General (Western Com- 
mand), Director of Public Instruction and in 


charge of the Foreign Office of Nepal, 1887- 
1901 ; Commander-in-Chief of the Nepalese 
Army, March 1901 ; became Maharaja Prime 
Minister, Marshal and Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief of Nepal, June, 1901 ; Honorary 
General in the British Army, 1919 ; Honor- 
ary Colonel, 4th Gurkha Rifles, 1906 ; insti- 
tuted the most Refulgent Order of the Star 
of Nepal and himself is Projjwala-Nepala- 
Taradhisha, i.e. f Grand Master of the most 
Refulgent Order ; visited England and other 
parts of Europe as State guest, 1908 ; ren- 
dered magnificent help to Britain in men, 
money and materials during the war, 1914 
18 ; presented 31 machine guns to the King 
Emperor on His Majesty’s birthday, 1915 ; 
substantial help to Britain during the Wazir- 
Isthan Campaign and Third Kabul War, 
1917-19. In recognition of this help, Nepal 
receives an annual gift to ten lakhB rupees 
from the British Government to be paid in 
perpetuity ; concluded and signed a new 
Treaty of Friendship between the Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain, 1923 ; 
has effected decided administrative and other 
improvements in the country and has abolish- 
ed Sutee (1920) and slavery throughout the 
kingdom after liberating 70,000 slaves at a 
cost of Its. 35,00,000, 1924-26. Publications : 
Has translated several Military books into 
Nepalese. Address : Slngha Durbar, Kat- 
mandu. T. A. Marshal, Raxaul. 

NEV1LE, Henry Rivera B.A., O.B.E. (1919), 
VU). (1920), C.I.E. (1921), Commissioner, 
(on leave), b. 24th May 1876. m. Euphan 
M.B.E., d. of T. Maxwell, Esq., of Irvine, 
Ayrshire, d. 1928. Educ : Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 ; posted to U.P.; Commanded 
U.P. Horse, 1913-17 ; services placed at 
disposal of C.-in-C., Nov. 1917 ; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923 ; Publications : 
Disfc. Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 
Address: Jhansi. 


NEWBOULD, Hon. Sir Babington Bennett, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court* 
Calcutta, since 1916. b. 7 March 1867. Educ. : 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Knt. I.C.S., 1885. Address: Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

NEWMAN, Harold Lancelot, C.I.E. (1930); 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency, b. Aug. 5, 1878. m. Mary, d. of 
the late Prof. T. A. Hearson, A. M. I.C.E. 
Educ.: Marlborough College and Royal 

Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill. Joined the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901 ; apptd. Conservator, 1st Jan. 1922, 
Chief Conservator, Feb. 1928. Address: 
Poona. 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick Augustus, 
K.C.S.I, (1925), K.C.I.E. (1903), C.I.E. 
(1899), Kaisar-l-Hlnd Medal, First Class. 
1st Jan. 1917. b. 1846. m. 1875, 
Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Rev. J. 
Lechler; three s. Educ.: Royal Medical 
College, Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
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Entered Madras Civil Service, 1809 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member, 
Viceroy's Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 ; retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications : 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address ; Surrenden, Coonoor, Nil girls. 

NIHALSINQH, Rev. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jaglrdar by birth, b. 15 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ. : Covt. H. S., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints* Cathedral, Allahabad, 1900. 
Publications : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75; Kbulasat-ul 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Risala-e-Saf Got or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in | 
Urdu ; Munajat. Asi ; Verses on the Coronation j 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu, j 
Address: 2. Pioneer Road. Allahabad. 

NIYOGI, Maohiraja Bhownis hanker, M.A., 
LL.M., Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur, b. 30th August 1880. m. Dr. lndirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.) Educ. : at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, ! 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., Social and Political Reforms activities. 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur, C.P. 

NORBURY, H. CARTER, J.P., M. Inst. T. 
F.I.R.A., Chief Accounts Officer, G. I. P. 
Railway, Bombay, b. 18 Oct. 1883. m. 
Miss Rickwood. Educ : at Leeds. Great 
Northern Railway (England). Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Office. Address: Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.So., 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay, b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880. m. 
1909 Maroraret Elizabeth Murray. Educ. ; 
Royal H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address : 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORMAND, Charles, William Blyth, M.A., 
D. So., Director-General of Observatories. 
b. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Educ : Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 : Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; 
mentioned In despatches, 1917 ; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications: 
Articles In Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Poona. 

MORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Sc. (London), 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Professor of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 0 . 24 October 1887. m . Dorothy, 


only d. of Robert and Myriam Harrop, 
Manchester. Educ. : Ripon Grammar School 
and Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Belt Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 ; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain T.A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 ; In- 
dian Agricultural Service. Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 ; appointed Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924; Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress. Publications: Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address: The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 


NOYCE, Frank, Sir, Kt. (1929), I.C.S., C.S.I. 
(1924), C.B.E., 1919 Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council (Industries & Labour) 1931. 
b. 4 Juno 1878. Educ. Salisbury Seh. and 
St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge. m. 
Enid, d. of W. M. Klrkus of Liver- 
pool. Entered I.C.S., 1902. Served in 

Madras. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept., 1912 10 ; 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 ; 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-20 ; Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 ; Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 ; Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 ; 
Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24 ; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1920. Attached Officer and Asst. Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927 ; Secretary to ttio Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929. Publications: England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902). Address : Gorton 
Castle, Simla. 

NI.INAN, William, B.A., T.C.D. (1902), M.B. 
B.Ch., T.C.D. (1905), M.D. (1900), Kalser-l- 
Hind Estd. Medal. Jan. 1932. Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust. 
b. 20 Jan. 1880. m. Jeanne Honorine Thibault 
de Chanvalon, Paris. Educ.: Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare; University of Dublin; Tri- 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon, Bombay, 
1914; Coroner of Bombay, 1915-1919; Police 
Surgeon of Bombay; Prof, of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Publications: Lectures In Medical Jurispru- 
dence ; The Mental Factor In Disease. 
Address : Dougall House, Colaba, Bombay. 

OATEN, Edward Farley, M.L.C., M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, b. 24 
Feb. 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Fegan, 
2nd d. of late E. G. Ellis. Educ . Skinner’s 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
On staff Llandovery Coll., 1908-9; I.E.S. as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-10; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1916 ; thence to 1919 in I.A.R.O. attached 
11th K.E.O. Lancers in N. W. Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Wazlristan campaign, 
1917 ; Lt., 1917 ; Ag. Captain, 1919 ; Offg. 
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Asst. Director lor Mahomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1919 ; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920; Offg. Principal, Hughli 
College, 1921; Asst. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921 ; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924 to present 
day ; Fellow, Calcutta University ; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. Publications : 
“ A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature ”; 
“ European Travellers in India ” ; “ Glimpses 
of India's History ”, contributed to “ Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” 
Address: United Service Club. Calcutta. 

OGILVIE, The noN. Lieut.-Colonel George 
DHUMMON l), C.S.I. (1932); C.I.E. (1925), 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, b. 18 Feb. 1882. m. Loma Rome, 
d. of the late T. Home, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
House, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire. 
Bduc : Cheltenham College ; R.M.C., Sand- 
hurst. Entered Indian Army, 1900 ; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 ; Asst. 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Army Depart- 
ment, 1915; Major, 1915; Licut.-Col., 1920; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919 ; Offg. Political 
Secretary, Govt, of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925 ; Resident in 
Mewar, Rajputana, 1925-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929-30. Address ; Indore, C.I. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. Saiyed Mahmud 
Sahib BAHADUR, B.A., F.A.U., Member, 
Council of State; Member of the Road 
Committee, Council of State. Vakil, b. 1887. 
m. d. of the late Sowoar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Educ : Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 191 6 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
It in 1925 ; became a Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslira- 
Conferences. Address : Bollary. 

PAGE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, K.C. 
(1922) ; Chief Justice, Burma High Court. 
b. 1876 ; o. turv. s. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carshalton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d. 
of E. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Educ. : Harrow ; Magdalen Coll.» Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 1899 ; B.A. 1899. Bar-at* 
Law, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910 ; served European W ar 
in France and Flanders, A.B., R.N.V.R. 
1915; 2nd Lieut., Royal Marine Artillery; 
Captain, 1917. Puisne Judge Calcutta, 1923. 
Publications : Licensing Bill, is it Just ? 
1903 ; Shops Act (joint author), 1911 ; 
Legal Problems of the Empire in Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 


Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914 ; various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Address : High Court, Rangoon. 

PA I, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller o( 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan. 16, 1893. w. 
Sita Bai. Educ. : T. D. High School. 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam ; ami 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Ch< - 
mistry, S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
1 8 ; Prof, of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19 ; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1920-24; Controller of 
Patents and Designs, 1924. Address: 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rt. Rev. Herbert, 
D.I). (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, p. d. of Rev. Canon 

F. C. Bay os, Educ.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Nagporc, India, 1896-1903 ; Principal, 8. P. 

G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore. 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub- 
lications : St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.) ; Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Address * Bishop’s College, 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

PALAIRET, Charles Rowland, M.I. Mech. E., 
M.I.E.E., Member for Industries and 
Commerce, Indore State, b. 12 Dec. 1872. 
m. Louise Beszant, d. of Charles Bcszant, 
London. Educ : Cathedral College, Christ 
Church, New Zealand. Address : Indore, 
Central India. 

PALANPUR, Nawab Major H.H. Zubda- 
TUL-MtTLK DEWAN MAIJAKHAN TALKY 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, G.C.T.E. (1932), 
K .C.I.E. (1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). b. 
July 7, 188G. State has area of 1,750 sq. 

miles and population of over 236,694. 
Address : Palau puz. 

PAL, Bipin Chandra, Journalist, b. 7 Nov- 
1858. Educ.; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub- Editor, “Bengal Public Opinion,” 1883-84- 
Sub- Editor. “Tribune”, 1887-88; Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Library. 
1890-92 ; License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892-93; visited England and America ; 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary; started 
“New India,” 1901 and afterwards “Bandc 
Mataram”; convicted in 1907 to simple 
imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court ; left for England 1908 where he started 
“Swaraj” (monthly); in 1911 sentenced on 
linding at Bombay to simple imprisonment 
for one month on a charge of sedition ; start- 
ed “The Hindu Review” in 1912. Address: 
Calcutta. 
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PALITANA, Thakore Sahkb op, Shbi Baha- 
DURSiNHJiMANSiNHJl(Gohel Rajput), K.C.I.E. 
b. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes and of the Hajkot Rajkumar 
College Council. Address : Palltana. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications ; 
Economic Consequences of the War for India . 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Address : Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay: 

PANOKRIDGE, Hugh Rahebe, B.A.. 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1930). b. Oct. 2, 1886. Educ : Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909 ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926 ; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt. 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field Marshal 
Lord AUenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAI, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. 
Krishnan, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. 
(Lond.) 1914; Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. April 1874. m. J. Narayani Amma. Educ : 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. 
Practised law in the State of Travancore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High 
Court, Travancore, 1913-14 ; awarded LL.D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Practised at Madras 191 4-19; appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919 ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924; Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publications : Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Malayalam ; author of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author of '* Succession 
and Partition in Malabar Law.” Address : 
Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 

?ANNA, MAHARAJA Mahendra op, His High- 
ness Sir Mahendra Maharaja Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, K.O.S.I. (1932), K.C.I.E. 
b. 1893. m. 1912 Princess Shri Manhar 
Kunwarba (died 1927) d. of His late Highness 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar,w». again 1928 Princess 
ShTi Gopal Kumari of Israda, Rajputana, 
eldest sister of H. H. Maharaja of Jaipur, son 
and Heir apparent Prince Narendra Singh Ju 
Dev. b. 1916 by first Maharani Sahiba. The 
State has an area of 2,596 sq. miles and a 
population of about 200,000. Address : 
Panna State, Bundelkhand, Central India. 

VARAN JPYE, Gopal Ramchandra, M.Sc., 
A.LI.Sc., Professor of Physics and Acting 
Principal, Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
b. 30 January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Educ : Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin.- 


Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years ; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of University of Bombay. Publications : 
Various papers in the journals of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, The Indian 
Journal of Physics, Calcutta, and other 
Scientific journals. Joint Editor of the 
popular Scientific monthly in Marathi " Srish- 
tl Danyan.” Address: Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

PARANJPYE, RAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, Dr. 
M.A. (Cantab.), B.So. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta), b. Murdl, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ. : 
Maratha H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson Coll., 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.) ; Paris 
Poona ; and Gottingen ; FirBt in all Univ. 
exams. In India ; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899 ; Prlnc. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press Associ- 
ation ; haB taken prominent part in all social, 
political and educational movements In 
Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women's Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-1- 
Hlnd Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee. 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25 ; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ. 
In 1926 ; appointed Minister. 1927 ; Member, 
India Council, 1927-32. Publications : Short 
Lives of Gokhale and Karve. The Crux 
of the Indian Problem. Address : India Office, 
Whitehall, London. 


PARSONS, Sir Alfred Alan Lethbridge, 
KT. (1932); B.A. (Oxon) ; C.I.E. (1026): 
Indian Civil Service ; Secretary, Finance 
Department of tho Government of India 
(1932). b. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
Parsons. Educ : Br&dfield College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Punjab, 
1907; Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1916 ; Additional Financial 
Advisor, Military Finance, 1920 ; Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 1922 ; 
Secretary to Government of India, Industrie s 
Department, 1926 ; Financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1926*1931. Address: New 
Delhi and Simla. 

PARTAB BAHADUR SING, RAJA, TaLUQDAR 
of Kila Partabgarh, C.I.U., Hon. Magis- 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council. 
b, 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PARTABGARH, H. H. Ram Singh Bahadur, 
Maharawat of. 6. 1908. s. 1929. m. eldest d. 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924. Educ . : Mayo 
College, Aimer, and passed his Diploma 
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Examination from that College in 1927. State 
has an area of 886 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 67,114 ; salute of 15 guns. Address : 
Partabgarh, Rajputana. 


PASCOE, Sir Edwin Hail, Kt. (1928), M.A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), D. Sc. (London), F.G.S., 
F.A.8.B., Director, Geological Survey of India 
since 1921 : Editor, Memoirs and Records of 
the Geological Survey of India ; Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924, 
Treasurer and Editor of Transactions, 1920- 
1980; President of the Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mining and Geology ; Corres- 
ponding Member, Imperial Institute ; 
Trustee, Indian Museum, Calcutta; Mem- 
ber of Council, Indian Institute of Science ; 
b. 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d. of James 
MacLean of Beauly, Inverness. Educ. : 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Found- 
ation Scholar). Joined Geological 
Survey, 1905; Kangra Earthquake Inves- 
tigation. 1905 ; Survey of Burma Oil- 
fields, 1905-09; accompanied Makwari Puni- 
tive Expedition, Napra Hills, 1910; deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 
1913 ; Slade Oilfields Commission in Persia, 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14 ; Punjab and N. 
W. Frontier, 1914-15 ; Coramsn. as 2nd-Lt. 
in I.A.R.O., 1915 ; on Active Service, Mesopota- 
mia, 1916-17 ; promoted to Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 1917 ; on Depu- 
tation to Mesopotamia, 1918-19. Publications : 
The Oilfields of Burma ; The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal ; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
several shorter papers in the Records, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere. 
Address: Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Cbowringhee, Calcutta. 

PATE, Henry Reginald , B.A., C l.E. (1931) ; 
Second Secretary, Government of Madras. 
b, 10 Aug. 1880. in. Ethel Blanche Bignell. 
1924. Educ. : CUfton 1893-99; King’s 
Coll., Cambridge, 1899-1904. Joined I.C.S. 
1904 ; Special Settlement Officer; Secretary, 
Board of Revenue, Deputy Secretary of 
Government of India and Ofrg. Secretary of 
Army Department ; Collr. of Malabar ; 
Secretary to Government of Madras, Revenue 
Department. Publications : A Gazetteer of 
the Tinnovelly District (Madras Government 
Press). Address : Madras. 

PATEL, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai, Bar-at- 
Law. Born of a Patldar family at Karamsad 
near Nodlad; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami- 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra ; went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagr&ha Ashram at Ah- 
medabad. Came into prominence as a 
S&tyagr&ha leader first at Kalra and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign. 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 


and incarceration of Mr. G&ndhi, joined 
Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and became its President, 1927-28. Address : 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

PATEL, Vithalbhai Jhaverbhai, first elected 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Educ. : Ahmedabad and England, membei 
of the Bombay Corporation; Chairman, 
Schools Committee, 1923-24; Bombay Legis- 
lative Council and the Imperial Council; 
President of Bombay Corporation, 1924-25; 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Special Bombay Congress of 1918 ; mem- 
ber of Civil Disobedience Committee which 
toured India in 1922- Elected President, 
Legislative Assembly, Aug. 1925 ; re-elected 
President, Legislative Assembly, in Jan. 1927. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

PATIALA, Lieut.- General His Highness 
Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i-I nglish ia 
Mansur-i-Zahan Amir-ul-Umara Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar,Yadu Vanshavatans 
Bhatti Kul Bhushan Shree Marahraja 
i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Bhupinder 
Singh Mohinder Bahadur Maharaja 
DhIRA.7 of; G.C.S.I., cr. 1921 ;G.C.I.E„ cr. 
1911; G.C.V.O., cr. 1922 : G.B.E., cr. 1918 ; 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A., 

F.R.C.I., F.R.H.S., Hon. A. D. V. 

to the King Emperor since 1922 ; b. 
October 1891. Educ.: Aitchison College, 
Lahore. A member of the Standing 
Committee of Chamber of Princes, and 
Chancellor of Indian Princes’ Chamber 
(Narendra Mandall 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930. Hon. Major-General in British 
Army and Hon. Col. 15tli Ludhiana Sikhs: 
Served with Indian Expeditionary Force? 
during European War 1914: on the stall 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918* Afghan War, 1919 ; Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour ; Grand Cross of tlic 
Order of the Crown of Italy ; Grand Cordon 
of the Order De Leopold of Belgium ; Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile ; Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of the Roumania ; 
Grand Cross of the Orders of the St. Saviour 
of Greece ; Represented India at the Imperial 
War Conference and Cabinet, 1918 ; and 
League of Nations Assembly 1925; Patiala 
is the Premier State of the Punjab ; is 5,93- 
sq. miles in extent; and has a population 
of 16,25,520 aud a revenue of Rs. 1,28,60,000, 
the ruler receiving a salute of 19 guns; 
Recreations : Shooting, Cricket (Captained 
M. C. C. at Bombay 1926), Polo, Motoring, 
President, AH India Gun Dog League. Patron, 
AH India Coursing Club ; Vice-President, 
Indian Kennel Association. Owns the biggest 
Kennel in India. Address : Patiala (Punjab) 
—India Chail (Simla Hills). 

PATKAR, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sitaram 
Sunderrao, B.A.. LL.B., Judge, High Court. 
Bombay, b. 16 May 1873. m. Mrs. Shantabai 
Patkar. Educ : Elphlnstone High School 
and Elphlnstone CoUege. Began practising 
as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate Side in 
1897 ; Was appointed Government Pleader 
in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 ; Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
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Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb. 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of tho Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926; appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 ; 
elected Vice-Chancellor of tho Indian 
Women’s University in July 1931. Address : | 
Hughes Road, Chowpaty, Bombay. 

PATRO, Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Parashu- 
ramadass, Kt. (1924;*, High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam ; landholder ; Member of the Madras : 
Legislative Council; Minister of Education, | 
Public Works and Excise, 1921-27. Delegate ; 
to Round Table Conference, 1930 arid 1931. \ 
Publications : Rural Economics, A Study of ; 
Rural Conditions in the Madras Presidency; ' 
Studies in Local Self-Government. Address : i 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTANI, Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1912-1916 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916 ; of 
the Imperial legislative Council, 1917 ; of the 
Councilor India, 1917-19. 6. 1862. Educ, : 
Morvl, Rajkote, Bombay. Address : Anant 
wadi. Bhavnagar. 

PATTERSON, Stewart Blackeley Aonew, 
C.I.E. (1922), C.8.I. (1927), Agent to Governor- 
General in Rajputana and Chief Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Merwara. b. 1872. m. Augusta Rachel, 
d. of the late General Roberts. Educ. : Marl- 
borough Coll., R.M.C.S. Sandhurst. Entered 
Queen’s Royal Regt., 1892; 30th Dogras, 
1894; served in Wazirlstan Expedition, 1894-6; 
(Medal and Clasp), N. W. Frontier, Malakand, 
Chakdara, Mamad Valley,1897-8 ; (MedalB and 
two Clasps) ; subsequently served in Political 
Department, Govt, of India, inN. W. Frontier, 
Kashmir and Rajputana ; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt, of India and was appointed 
A.G.G. in Rajputana in 1926. Address : 
The Residency, Mount Abu. 

PAVRY, Dasturji Saheb Curset.ii Eraohji 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia: 
1929; to be presented in April 1932 with a 
Commemorative Volume of Oriental Studies 
being the work of one hundred of the world’s 
foremost Orientalists ; b. 9 April 1859 , 
sons, three ; daughters , three. Education ; ' 

S ublic and private schools, Navsari. Ordained 
ito Zoroastriau priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi- 
pal of the Zend-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trlan Theological Seminary) at Navsari. 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazm£ Jashan6 Ruz6 Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrlan 
. Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetarl Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrlan Community). 
Publications : R&he Zarthoshti (A Zoroastrlan 
Catechism), Part 1, Bombay, 1901 ; Vaaze 
Khnrshed (Lectures and Sermons on Zoroas- 
trian Subjects), Bombay, 1904 ; Resalabc 


Khurslied (Essays and Addresses on Zoroas- 
trian Subjects), Parts 2, 3, Bombay, 1917, 
1921 ; Zarthoshti Sahitya Abhyas (Zoroai- 
trian Studies), Parts 1, 2, Bombay, 1922, 
1928; Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927; many 
articles in Gujarati newspapers and scientific 
journals. Address : 63, Peddor Road, 

Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Fareduh Dastur Cursetji. Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway. Created 
C.I.E., 1930. Eldest son of Dasturji Saheb 
Cursetji Eraohji Pavry. Education : Elphln- 
stone College, and the Royal Indian Engi- 
neering College at Cooper’s Hill ; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper's Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Railway, 
1900; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address : Office 
of tho Chief Engineer, North Western Rail- 
way, Lahore. 

PAVRY, Jai DahtttrC., M.A., Pli.D., Orientalist 
and Author, ft. 27 November 1899. Educ., 
Elphinstone College, 1916-18 ; St. Xavier’s 
College. 1918-120 ; B. A. .with Honours, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of Mulla Flroz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A. and Ph. D. with Distinction of Columbia 
University, 192*2 and 1925, respectively; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25, 
Travelled extensively in Europe aiid America, 
1925-20. Appointed University Examiner in 
A vesta and Pahlavi on return to Tndia In 
1 926. Went to England in 1 927 on a scholarly 
and religious mission. Delivered numerous 
public lectures at various centres of learning 
in England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-30. Upon the 
establishment In Lind on of the Zoroastrlan 
House with the Hall of Prayer, and the 
completion of the scholarly work in England, 
returned to India in November 1930. Deli- 
vered a number of public lectures in Bombay 
and various other centres of learning in 
Northern India in 1931. Member of the 
Council of the Foreign Universities lnformat- 
Mon Bureau, University of Bombay (1926-29), 
of the Mulla FIroz Madressa (since 1926), of 
the World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London, 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (1931). Delegate to the World 
Conference for International Peace through 
Religion (Geneva, 1928), to the Seventeenth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Oxford 
1928), to the Fifth International Congress for 
the History of Religion (Lund, 1929), and to 
the First Historical Congress (Bombay, 1930). 
President of Columbia University Club of 
Bombay (1931). Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, of the 
American Oriental Society, and various other 
learned Societies. Publications: The Zoroas- 
trlan Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 
1926) ; The Teaching of Zarathushtra 
(Bombay, 1920) ; Yashte Vadardegan, or the 
Zoroastrian Sacraments and Ordinances 
(Bombay, 1927) ; and numerous articles 
on Oriental subjects In popular and Scientific 
Journals. Address : 63, peddei Road, 

Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 
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PAVRY, Mkrwanji Eraohji., J.P. (Bombay) ; 
L.R.G'.P. (London) ; L.M. & 8. (Bombay) ; 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Pars! 
Pioneer Battalion ; medioal practitioner, 
Bombay ; b. 16 October 1866. m. 1876 
Educ. : St. Xavier's High School ; Grant 
Medioal College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Career : The first Parsi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 1895. 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Has been the Chairman 
of the Pars! Selection Committee since 1915. 
President of the Baronet Cricket Club and the 
John Bright Cricket Club of Bombay since 
1887. Public Life: Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Zoroastrian Physical 
(Culture and Health League and the Sir Din- 
shaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. Hon. 
Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of the 
Parsi Pioneer Battalion ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society ; Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Cliairman of 
the Scout Committee; Joint 'Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Association. 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 ; A Trustee of Dr. 
Gimi Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School ; President 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Khorshed Mandal ; Chairman of 
of Parsi Scout Federation and Parsi Purity 
League and Zoroastrian B ami Executive 
Committees. Publications : Parsi Cricket ; 
Physical Culture ; The Team Spirit in Cricket ; 
Radio Talks on Boxing amoug the Parsis 
“ Scouting" and “ Health." Clubs : Parsi 
Gymkhana ; Willingdon Sports Club. 
Address : Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Mibb Bapsy, M.A., Author and Littera- 
teur. b. 25 December 1900. Educ : Queen 
Mary High School, and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; M. A. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York, 1926. Travelled 
extensively in Europe and America, 1925-20. 
Presented at Their Majesties' Court in 1928. 
Delegate to the Geneva Conference for Peace 
through Religion, 1928. Member of Committee 
of various CharityiBalls, the League of Mercy, 
the University College, the Empire Eve, 
the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 in aid of 
hospitals. Travelled extensively in England 
and on the Continent, 1927-30. Member of 
The Primrose League of Great Britain, 
British League of Mercy, British Federation 
of University Women, British Indian Union, 
also of the Bombay Presidency Women's 
Council in Bombay Work Guild, National 
Indian Association, All-India Women’s 
Education Fund Association, and of several 
other Associations and Societies. Publica- 
tions : The Heroines of Ancient Persia, 
Stories Retold from the Shahnama of Firdausi 
(Cambridge, 1930) ; and many articles in 
popular and scientific journals. Address : 
63, Pedder Road, Cumbalia Hill, Bombay. 


PEARS, stbuart Edmund, O.I.E. (lOid). 
O.S.I. (1923), Resident in Mysore, b. 25 
Nov. 1876. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898 ; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agent in Tochi,Kurram. 
Khyber and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussooriein 1920: 
Resident in Wazirlstan, 1922-24 ; Ofifg. A. 
G. G. in Baluchistan, May to October 1924; 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925). Address : 
Bangalore, Southern India. 

PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1876. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop. Dec. 1921. Knight Com- 
mander Order or the Crown ; Knight comman- 
der, Order of Leopold. Address : 32, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

PERINI, Rt. Rev. Paul, 8.J., D.D., Bishop ot 
Calicut, slnoc June 1923. b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Educ. .‘various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883 ; Rector and 
Prin. of St. Aloyslns Coll.. Mangalore, for six 
years ; Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-23. 
Address: Bishop's House, Calicut. 

PETIT, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 2nd Baro- 
net ; s. of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit, 
2nd son of 1st Baronet, b. 7 June 1873. 
s. his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhoy Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. Merchant and 
cotton millowner ; at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council ; J.P. for 
Bombay ; Member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay and Trustee of the Parsee 
Punchayet Funds, a Delegate of Parsee Cli. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay ; Pres, 
of Association for Amelioration of Poor 
Zoroastrlans in Persia ; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions in Bombay. 
President of the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation m. Dinbai, d. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy 3rd Bart., and has issue. Address: 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jehangir Bomanjee, Merchant and 
millowner. b. 21 Aug. 1879. m. Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjee Patuck, M.B.E. Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver medallist. Educ. : Fort High and St. 
Xavier’s Institutions. J.P., merchant and 
mill-agent ; Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board ; Bombay Development Board 
and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: 
Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners' Association (President, 1916-16 
and 1928-29);Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Pre- 
s ident, 1919-20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (President 1918; Vice Pressident, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn. ; Fellow of the 
University of Bombay ; Trustee of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder apd Managing Director 
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of The Indian Daily Mail ; Founder and 
President of the B. D. Petit Parsi General 
Hospital, Indian Economic Society, Bombay 
Progressive Association, and New High 
School for Girls (Bombay) ; Founder 
and Honorary Secretary of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association and the Vic* 
toria Memorial School for the Blind ; Dele* 
gate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922) ; Member of Bombay Legislative | 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-31), Excise Com- j 
mittee (1921-24); Indigenous Industries ! 
Committee (1915-1917); Industrial Disputes i 
Committee (1921), and the University Reforms 
Committee (1924). Address : Mount Petit, 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Be van, C.I.E. 
b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
ot John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chingdon, Essex. Educ. : Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate , 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, •: 
Punjab, 189L : Government Advocate, Pun* , 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Octr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Publications : “ Report on i 

Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department** : * 4 P. W. D. Contract Manual ** i 
(Revised Edition). Address : Lahore. I 

PETRIE, Sir David, C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., I 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- j 
ment. Government of India, 1924. b. 1879. 
Educ. i Aberdeen Univ. Ent. Ind. Police, 
1900 ; Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915 ; on 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore ; Member of the 
R. Commn. on Public Services, 1923; appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931. Address : c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay. 

PICKTHALL, Marmadhke William, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Service, b. 7 April 1875. #n. 

Muriel Emily Cad waladr- Smith. Educ: 

Harrow, on the continent of Europe and In 
Syria, Egypt and Turkey. Spent much of 
his life In Syria and Egypt and came to be 
regarded as an expert on Near Eastern affairs ; 
was a strong partisan of the Young Turks 
in their struggle to reform their country ; 
became Muslim in Constantinople. Succeeded 
Lord Mowbray and Stoarton as President 
of Anglo-Ottoman Society ; served In British 
Army during Great War; Editor, Bombay. 
Chronicle, 1920-24 ; in 1925 entered H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s service; Principal, Govt. High 
School, Chadarghat; Superintendent, Hyde- 
rabad CVvil Service class; Director of Infor- 
mation ; Editor, Islamic Culture. Publica- 
tions : Many novels and short stories includ- 
ing “ Said the Fisherman,” ** The Valley of 
the Kings,” “ Veiled Women,” ** The House 
of Islam,” ‘‘The House of War,” ‘‘Knights of 
Arabi,” "The Early Hours,” “Oriental 
Encounters, ** 44 Tales from Five Chimneys,” 
"Sir Umpidus,” “As Others See Us,” “With 


the Turk in Wartime,” Pot-au-feu. Edited 
“Folklore of the Holyland ” In 1928 was 
granted two years special leave by H. E. H. the 
Nizam forthe purpose? of completing a trans- 
lation of the Qur’an on which he had been 
long engaged. In Nov. 1930 the work was 
published in England and America entitled 
“The Meaning of the Glorious Koran: an 
Explanatory Translation” (Allen and Unwin). 
Address : Civil Service House, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

POCHKHANAWALA, SoRABJl NUSSKRWANJI 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbai Ruttonjl. Educ: New High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years ; founded 
the Central Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt, of India 
in 1921. Address: “ Buena Vista”, Marino 
Parade, \Vi>rli, Bombay. 

PORBANDAll, Maharaja of H. H. Maharaja 
Ran a Saiieh shki Sir Natwarsinhji Bhav- 
siNHJI, K.C.S.T. First Class Billing Prince 
in Kathiawar. Belongs to the Jathwa family. 
b. 30 June 1001. m. 1920 Kunvari Saheb 
Kupalita Saheb M.IVK., d. of Thakore Salicl) 
of Llmlxll. Educ : ltajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Created Maharaja 19 J 8. Address ; Por- 
bandar. 

POSA, MAHNO, 1.8. 0. (1911), K.S.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ . : St. Paul’s 
R.C.M. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1906, 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901. 1908; 
Diet. Judge, 1916 ; Olfg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1918 ; Retired, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
despatches. Address : T ha ton. 

PRADHAN Sir Govinp Balwant, Kt. B.A., 
LL.B., Finance Member, Government of 
Bombay, 1928. b. May 1874, m. Ramabal 
d. of Mr. P. B. Pradhan, retired Assistant 
Engineer. Educ. : B. J. High School, Thana, 
Elphinstone College ; and Govt. Law School; 
Bombay. Practised ot Thana ; became. 
Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907; resigned in 
1920; for 20 years a member of Thana 
Municipality ; for several years itB Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years ; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad ; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28; Created 
Knight in June 1931 (Birthday Honours 
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List). Address: Balvant Bag, Than a, and 
“ Beau lieu,'* Mount Pleasant Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

PRAMATHANATH, Banerjea, Professor Dr. 
M.A. (Cal.), D. So. Eoon. (Lond.), Barrister* 
at-Law ; Minto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta University since 1920. b . November 
1879. Educ.: at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England. 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913; 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
cil, 1923-30 ; Fellow Calcutta University ; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University. 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcutta University; 
1929-30 ; President, Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts, Calcutta Univeisity, 1929-30; 
President, Bengal Economic Society since 
1927; President, Indian Economic Conference, 
1930. Publications : A study of Indian 
Economics, (First Edition, 1911); Public 
Administration in Ancient India ; Fiscal 
Policy in India ; A History of Indian Taxa- 
tion ; Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company ; and Provincial Finance in India. 
Address : 186, Grand Trunk Road, Utarpara, 
Diet. Hughli. 

^PRASAD, Ganesh, M.A. (Cantab.), D. 8c.; 
Hardinge professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society ; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
b. 15th Nov. 1876. Edue.: Ballia; 
Allahabad; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science ; Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra University. 
Publications: “Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat.” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books onDifferential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); “Mathe- 
matical Research in the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics" 
(Calcutta, 1924); “An Introduction to the 
theory of elleptlc functions and higher trans- 
cendentals" (Calcutta, 1928); “ Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series" (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
original papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924. Address: 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 

PRASAD, The Hon. Justice Sir, Jwala, 
B.A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
25th March 1875, son of Babu Sahay, 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bharaara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Mangul 
Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner. Educ. : Arrah Zillah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University.; Muir 


Central College and Allahabad University. 
B.A. 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medallist 1893, LL.B., and Jubilee Bursar v 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shahabad, 1903. 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 
Shahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government Arrah Zillah School, 1908; 
Founded Purdah Girls' School at Arrah! 
1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913. Fellow of Patna University. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. Presi- 
dent, League of Educationists. President, All 
India K&yastha Conference 1915, President, 
Behar Young Men's Institute ; Rai Saheb, 
1914 ; Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Justice 
in 1924. Ag. Chief Justice, 1926. Ag. Chief 
Justice 1931. Address : Patna. 

PRENTICE, William David Russell, M.a. 
(Edinburgh), C.S.I. (1931), C.I.E. (1928). 
I.C.S. ; Member, Bengal Executive Council 
5. 5th Sept. 1877. m. Florence Mary, youngest 
d. of J. F. Kane (died). Educ: Georgt 
Watson's College Fettes, Edinburgh University 
and Christ Church. Oxford. Address 
United Service Club. Calcutta. 


PRICE, Edwin Lessware, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., F.R.E.S , 

Merchant, French Consular Agent at Karachi 
since 3 914. b. 8th July 1874. Member. 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-21 and 1929 ; 
Municipal Councillor, Karachi, since 1926; 
Member, Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, 
1929-30 ; Vice-President, Karachi Munici- 
pality, 1929. Address : “ Newcroft ", Ghizri 
Road, Karachi. 


PUDUKKOTTAI, His Highness Sri Brihai* 
amba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja op. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address : i 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 


PUDUMJEE, NoWROJKE,lst Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, C.I.E. b. 1841. Edue.: 
Poona CoU. under Sir Edwin Arnold, vtr 
mem. of Bombay Leg. Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial sod 
Banking Companies, Address: Fudumjee 
House, Poona. 


PUR8HOTAMDAS THAKURDA8, Sm, 
(19*23), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Non-Offlcta 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
(Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant 
b. 30th May 1879; Educ.; Elpta Coil. 
Bombay. President. East Indian Cottoj 
Association ; Member. Lord Inchc&p * 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, I®' 
perial Bank of India ; Member, Royal Com 
mission on Indian Currency and Financr 
g928). Address: 11, Ridge Road, Malabai 


PURVE8, Robert Egh&ton, OLE. ; P. W. B. 
retired, b. 1859. Edue.: Thomason CoU. 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., *?H| 
0b. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irn«»| 
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tian Branch, 1918-14 ; retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton 4 Co., Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop of ; see Benziqer, Bt. Bet. 
A. M . 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir, Kt. (1931), M.A.. 
D. Litt (Hon.) ; Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair. King George V, Professor 
of Philosophy and President, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, b. 
5th Sept. 1888. Educ : at the Madras 
Christian College ; For some time Professor 
of Philosophy, l’residency College, Madras, 
Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in Com- 
parative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hlbbe.it> Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pub- 
lications : Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Cont-em- 

E orary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation ; article on Indian Philosophy in 
Encyclopaedia Britannioa ; and several others 
on Philosophy and Religion in Mind. Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, 
etc. Address : University, Waltair. 

RADHANPUR, H. H. JALALIIDIN KHAN Bik- 
MILLAHKHAN BABI NAWAB SAHEB BaHAPTJK 
of b. 2nd April 1889 Suni Pathan. Educ : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. S. brother 1910. 
State has area of 1,150 Square miles, and 
population of 70,451. Salute 11 guns. 
Address : Radhanpur. 

RAFAEL, Henry, The Rev., S.J., D.Sc., 
Mathematics (Madrid) 1905, Ph. D. (Madrid) j 
1915, D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, Professor of 
Mathematics, St. Xavier's College, b. 10th ! 
November 1885 — Barcelona (Spain). Educ : j 
University of Barcelona 1900-1904 ; University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1918- ' 
1916; University of Barcelona 1915-1919. Assis- j 
tant Professor (Govt. Service) University of 
Barcelona 1905-08; Joined the Society of Jesus j 
on 1st October 1908. Priest on Slat July 1918. 
Director of the Magnetic Department — Obser* 
v&torlo del Ebro (Tortosa) Spain; Professor of ) 
Mathematic and Mathematical Physics Insti- 
tateofArts and Industries, Madrid, 1921-23; 
Professor of Mathematics at St. Xavier’s College i 
(1924). Publications : Doctoral Thesis: Solucion j 
of generalisation del Problema de Malfatti 
; (1905) ; several articles in the Spanish Mathe- 
; matical Review 41 Revista Matematica" ; i 
: several articles in the Catalan Mathematical | 
j Review “ Arxius del Institute de Cienciesi ” ; : 
i Several articles in the Spanish Scientific 
i 44 Review Iberica eight lectures on Theory 
of Relativity in the Spanish Review “ Anales 
| de la Sodedad de Ingenieros del Instituto 
! de Madrid**. Address : St. Xavier** College, 
r : Bombay. 

IffAFIUDDIN AHMAD Maulvi, Sir, Kt. 

( 1982), Bar-at- Law, J.P., Minister of Education, 
Bombay Government. Educ : Deccan College, 
Poona and University College, London. 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple In 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Coundl . As a journalist was a regular 


contributor to the Nineteenth Century , 
The Times , and The Pall Mall Gazette: 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First eleoted to Bombay Couucil 
1909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment- in June 1928 and re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1930. 
Address : 44 The Chalet,” Pawai Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., Kt. 

C O; 6. September, 1867. m. Nisar Fatima 
m. Educ . : Government High School, 
Midnapore. Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 

I practised as Advocate, Calcutta; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
j University, since 1908 ; Member of the R. 
j Commission on Public Services. 1913-15; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to October 1919. 

( Publication : 44 Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.** Address : College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

IRAHIMTOOLA, Fazal Ibrahim. B.A., .T.P., 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, Mercluint 
\ (Messrs. Fazulbliai Ibrahim and Company, 
Limited), b. 2 1st, October 1896. m. 

■ Jainabhai, d. of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 

- Educ. : St. Xavier’s High School and College, 

| Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 
J Corporation, 1919; Member, Schools Com- 
' mittee, 1920 ; its Chuirman in 1923 and again 
in 1926 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 ; Member, Advisory Committee, Bom- 
bay Development Department, 1922; Member, 
Advisory Committee, appointed to advise 
Government about Liquor shops in Bombay 
j City, 1922 ; wus appointed by Government 
| on Bombay Securities Committee ; Member of 
j the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chan; 
j ber since 1921 ; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Assocla- 
[ tiou : representative of the Corporation on 
j B. B. <fe C. I. Railway Advisory Council; 

Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
! ciation ; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board; Member, 
Haj Committee, 1929 ; Chairman, Reception 
I Committee of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
! Educational Conference ; President, Bombay 
Presidency Urdu Teachers’ Conference ; 
Director, Sultarda Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., Director, Tata Construction Co., Ltd. ; 
represented Bombay Government on the 
Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U. P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference ; Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference ; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London. Member, Legislative Council, 
1926-1930 appointed Member of the Indian, 
Tariff Board, 1930. Address : Ismail Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA, Sm Ibrahim, K.C.S.I., C.I.K 
President of the Legislative Assembly (1931) 

6. May 1862 ; Joined his elder brother 
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Mr. Mahomedbhoy Rahlmtoola in 1880; 
entered Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1892 ; President of (Corporation 1899 ; 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898 ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1909 ; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912 ; 
Presideut, Fiscal Commission 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executive (Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government 1918- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council 1923- 
1928 ; Member of the Royal (Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931). Address : Pedder Boad, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

RAJA, Tribhovandas Jagjivandas, M.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Lunawada State, b . 6 Nov. 
1893. in. Miss Taralaxmi R. Khandedia, 
Educ : Baliadurkhanji High School, Junagad. 
Bahauddin College, Junagad ; Wilson 
(College, Bombay and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Lecturer in History in Wilson 
College', 1914-16 ; Naib Dewan and Sarnyaya- 
yadhish, Wankanar State, 1917-1920; 
Revenue Commissioner, Junagadh State, 
1920-21 ; Huzur Personal Assistant and 
Revenue Minister, Limbdi State, 1921-1930 ; 
appointed Dewan, Lunawada State, 1930. 
Address : Lunawada, via Godhra. 

RAJKOT, Thakor Saiikb, Shri Dharmendra- 
sinhji Lakhajiraj. b . 4th March 1910. 
Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot and High- 
gate Public School, Middlesex, m. Kunvari 
Salicba Padmakun verba Sahcba of Chhota 
Udepur on 14 May 1931. Invested with full 
Tuling powers of the State on 2 1st April 1931. 
State has an area of 282 square miles and 
population of 75,566. Salute 9 guns. Address . : 
Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

RAJPIPLA, Captain His Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Vijaysinh, Maharaja op, K.C.SJ. 
(1926). b . 1890. a. to the gadi in 1915. 
Educ.: at Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra-Dun. Enjoys permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 guns. Address : R&jpipla, Rajplpla 
State. 

RAJ WADE, Major-General, Rao Raja 
Ganpatrao Raghunath Rao Raja Mashir- 
i-khas Bahadur Saukat-Jxjng, C.B.E., 
A.D.C., Army Member, Gawlior Govt., and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army ; Member of 
the Council of Regency ; ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U.P. 
of Agra and Oudh. b. Jan. 1884. m. Dr. Miss 
Nagubai Joshi, d. of Sir Moropant Joshi of 
Nagpur. Educ : Victoria College. Address : 
Gwalior. 


Telugu Board of Studies and Member, Board 
of Studies and Faculty of Law, President, 
Indian Provincial Go-operative Banks Associa- 
tion since 1928 ; Member, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee ; Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research ; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
Publications : Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address : 
Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramn ad Chamber of 
Commerce. S. 1894. m. Kamlabai d. 
of S. Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Educ : 
Madras Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidenco before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Publica- 
tions: “A National System of Taxation," 
“ Monetary Reform in India ” ; ** Law 

of Sale of Goods in India." Address : 
Lakshmi Vllasam, North Veil Street, Madura, 
S. India. 

RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, Kt., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (Frieburg), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) ; D. Sc. (Calcutta), 
F. R. S. Hon. Awarded Nobel Prize 
for Physics (1930); PaUt Prof, of Physics, 
Calcutta University, b. 7th November 1880. 
m. Lokasundarammal. Educ: A. V. N. 
College, Vizngapatam and Presidency CoHege, 
Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907 ; Palit Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917 ; Hon. Secry., Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919 ; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924 ; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928 ; Matcucoi Medallist, Rome. 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), Follow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem. Jnd 
Math. Soc., and Patna Med. Assoc., Hoi). ■ 
Fellow, Zurich Phys. Soc. «*d 
Royal Phil. Soc., Glasgow. Publica- 
tions : Experimental Investigations (m 

Vibrations ; Theory of Bowed Instruments ; 
Molecular Diffraction of Light; Musk. 
Instruments ; X-ray Studies ; and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal ot 
Physics which is conducted by him and m 
British and American journals. Address . 
210, Bow Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 


RAMADAS PANTULU, The Hon. V., B.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras, b. Oct. 1873. Educ. : 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coun- 
cil of State since 1925, Leader of the Swarajist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926 ; 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank Ltd: 
(Provincial Co-operative Bank of Madras), 
President, Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Institute ; Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of M&draB University; Chairman, 


IAMACHANDRA RAO, DEWAN BAHADUR M-. 
B.A., B.L., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold MeffiU, 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, LegMathe 
Assembly, 1924-26. b. Sept. 1868. m. M. V|>- 

S tmma. Educ.: at Presidency CoUege.Madra! 

ember, Madras Legislative Council, 19H 
1923 ; Member, Legis. Assembly, 19S4’-| 
Member of the deputation of tlm AU-Ijd|“ 
Moderates in 1919 and Member of the Lytwjii 
Committee on Indian Students, I® 21 1 
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Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 ; 
President, Prohibition League 1926; President, 
All-India States Subjects Co nice., 1927 ; 
Member, Indian Bound Table Conference, 1930; 
President, Madras Co-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1930. Publications : Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity. Address Ellore, 
Madras Presidency. 

AMASWAMI AIYAR, Sm CHBTPAT P., 
K.O.I.E. (1926), B.A., B.L., C.I.E. 

(192S). b. 12 Nov. 1879., t». Sitalakshmi, 
d. of C. V. S undram Shastri and Sister 
of Justice Kumaraswami Sastri. Educ : 
Wesley College, Presidency College and Law 
College, Madras. English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman. Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1928. For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee ; Fellow and Syndic ol 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational Institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Mcston and Southborough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras* 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as delegate in 1927. Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 ; deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928. 
Appeared in the Patiala Enquiry lor Jf .il. the 
Maharaja of Patiala along with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru ; Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore-Trichinopoly 
Constituency, 1929. Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1 930 ; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1930. Law Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1931. Publi- 
cations ; Various pamphlets and articles on 
Financial and Literary topics. A ddress : 
The Grove Cathedral, Madras; and DeLislc, 
Ootacamund. 

AMESAM, The Hon. Mb. Justice Vepa, 
B.A., BX., Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 
27 July 1875. m. Laks hmina rasa mma . Educ,: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coil., 
Madias, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vlzagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 

AMPAL, Raja; see Kutlehb. 

\MP UR, His Highness Alijah Farzand-i- 
Dilfuib-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia , Mukhus- 
ud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, amir-ul- 


Umba, Nawab Saved Mohammad Raza Ah 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Jung. b. 17th 
Nov. 1906. Succeeded 20tli June 1930, State 
has area of 892‘54 square miles and popula- 
tion 464,919. Permanent Salute 15 Guns. 
Address : Ram pur State, U.P. 

RANGACHARIAR, DEWAN BAHADUR TIRU VEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1925), M.L.A. since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras, b. 1865. m. 
Ponnamma!, d. of S. Rajagopala Alyengar of 
Srirangam Educ.: S. P. G. College, Trl- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 3 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Mariue Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with thG Colonial Office; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Member, Frontier Committee ; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1028. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council. Publications : A book 
on Village Pancliayats. Address: Itltherdon 
House, Vepery, Madras. 

RANG ANATHAM, A BOOT, B.A., B.L., Minister 
for Development, Madras, b. 29 June 1879. 
Educ : Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901; resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915 ; entered Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923 and 1926. Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924. Minister for Develop- 
ment, Madras, December 1026 to March 1928; 
Hon. Secretary, Young Men's Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1016 ; Hon. Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer, Reconstruction 
League, 1928. Publications : Editor, 44 Praia- 
bandhu,” a Telugu Magazine devoted to the 
education of the Electorate ; Author of 
“Indian Village- -as it, is.” Address: Shanti- 
Kunj, Adyar, Madras, 8. 

RANGASWAMI IYENGAR, A., B.A. (1897), 
B. L. (1901), Editor, The Hindu, Madras, b. 
1877. Educ: Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Clerk in the Chief 
Secretariat ; practised as a pleader in Tanjore. 
joined The Hindu, then bought and took up 
the editorship of The SwadesamUran, and from 
1928 has been Editor of The Hindu. Elected 
to the second and third Legis. Assembly. 
Secretary, All India Swaraj Party, 1925-27. 
General Secretary of the Congress, 1926*27. 
Publications : The Indian Constitution. 

Address ; 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

RANGASWAMY AY Y AN GAR, K. V., Land- 
holder. b. 1886. Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi- 
dency, Member, Council of State, 1920-25; 
elected representative of the Legislative 
Assembly from 1926 and again by the Madras 
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Landlords, and a Congressman of the Nationa- 
list Party. Connected with the founding 
and management of National College, Trichino- 
poly ; President of the Chittur Conference ; 
Chairman of the Madras Prov. Confce. 
and Trlchinopoly Diet. Confce. Member of 
the Council of State again from 1930 ; 
President, Madras, Provincial Conference, 
1926; Chairman, Srirangam Municipal 
Council 1927-29 and President, Board of 
Trustees, Srirangam Temple. Address ; 
Vasudeva Vilas, Srirangam, Madras Presil 
dency. 

RANJITSINHJI : see N a wan agar. 

RANKIN, The Hon. Chief Justice sir Georoe 
Claus, Kt. (1925), High Court, Calcutta, b. 
12th, August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Eauc. : Trinity College, Cambridge, j 
Barrister (Lincoln's Inn) 1904. Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery 1916-18. Ad- 
dress : 9, Bengal Club, Calcutta 

RAO, VINAYEK Ganpat, B.A (Bom.), 1908; 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d . of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elpbin- 
stone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphlnstone College; St. John’B College, 
Cambridge ; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d'Academie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June) ; Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service ; Prof, 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; 
Member of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, Munici- 

S il Boy Scouts Association ; Fellow of the 
ombay University; Honorary Second Lt. 
in the University Training Corps. Address: 
347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 

RATLAM, Col. H. H. SIR Sajjan Sinqhji, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutlam. b. 13th Jan. 1880. S. father (Sir 
Ranlit Singhji, K.C.I.E.),1893; tn. 1902. d. of 
H. H. Maharao of Kutch. one s. Maharaj 
Kuwar Lokeridrasingji. b. 9 Nov. 1927 
and 3 daughters ; descended from younger 
branch of Jodhpur family, and maintained 
moral supremacy over Rajput Chiefs in 
Malwa ; served European War (France) 
from April 1915 to May 1918, mentioned 
in despatches ; presented with Croix 
d’ofiicler of the Legion d’Honneur. Served 
Afghan War. 1919 ; Member of Managing 
Committee , Mayo College, Ajmer; Mem., 
Managing Committee, Daly College, Indore ; 
Vice-President, Central India Rajputra 
Hitakarini Sabha. Salute 15 guns. Ad- 
dress : Ranjit Bilas Palace, Rutlam. 

RAWLINS ON, Hugh George, Principal, 
Deooan College, Poona ; Fellow, Bombay 
University, b. 12th May 1880; m. 1910 


Rose, only d. of Lt.-OoL J. F. Fltspatrick, 
I.M.S. Educ.: Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; B.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
lombo, 1908-08 ; Hare University Prise, 
1908. Entered 1.35.8. as Professor of Eng. 
lish Literature, Deocan Coll., Poona. 1908; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914 ; ditto. Deooan College, 1915 ; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916 ; Princi- 
pal, Kvnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-28 .Publica- 
tion* : Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies: Shi* 
vajf, the Maratha: Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala and Ovington’s Voyage 
to Surat ; History of Napier’s Rifles ; 
Contributor to Vols. II and IV, Cambridge 
History of India. Address : Deccan College, 
Poona. 

RAY, 8m Provulla Chandra, Kt., 0J.E., D.Sc i 
(Edin.), Ph.D. (Cal.), Patit Prof . of Chemistry 
Unlv. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta. 6. Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. ; Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unlv., 1908 ; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Unlv., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address : College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

READYMONEY, Sflt JEHANGIR OOWASJi 
Jehanqir; see Jbhangir. 

REED, 8m Stanley. Kt., K.B.E., LLJ). 
(Glasgow;, Editor, The Times of India, i 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff. Times of Indie, 1897; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India ana Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India. 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1905-06 ; Amir's visit to India j 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec,. 1 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardin ge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Cornmdg, 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square Bquse, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

REID, COLONEL CARTWRIGHT, C.B. (June 1917), 

M. Inst. C.E., Engineer in Chief, Vixagapatam 
Harbour, b. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Educ. : Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (3888) a a Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke. Halifax, 
Esquimaltand Chatham ; waa Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatham and Rosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
posed King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re: Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admiral* 
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(1021) for construction of Visagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vixagapatam Harbour, 
Vlaagapatam. 

HELD, Robert Neil, M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E, 
1980; Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1924. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
b. 15 July 1883. m. Amy Helen Disney, 
1909. Educ: Malvern and Brasenose Coll., 
Oxford. I.C.S. 1906 ; arrived in India 1907 ; 
Asst. Magte., Bengal ; Under-Secretary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-18; Magte. and 

Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 ; Com- 
missioner, R&jshatit Division, 1980 ; Oflg. 
Chief Secretary, 1930-81. Address : Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta; The Warren, Thorpeness, 
Suffolk. 

REILLY, Henry D'Arcy Cornelius, Judge 
of the Madras High Court, b. 15th January 
1876. m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). Educ: Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Indian Civil 
Service (Madras), arrived November 1899 ; 
Registrar of the High Court, 1910-1913 ; 
District and Sessions Judge 1916. Address : 
The Albany, College Road, Madras, S.W. 

REMEDIOS, Monsignor James Dos, B.A., 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, i 
(1929); Chaplain, Si. Teresa’s Chapel and i 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since 
1904. b. 9th August 1875. Educ : at St. | 
Xavier’s College and at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon. Address : St. Teresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

RHSHIMWALE, Kkbhavakao Covin i), B.A. 
(Allahabad); Revenue Minister. Holkar 
State, b. April 1879. Educ : St. Xavier’s High 
School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Revenue Training In Central 
Provinces ; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
OS ; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910 ; then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records ; then as Settlement Officer. 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H. 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar 11 
in 1930. Address : Nandlalpura, Indore 
City. 

REWA, His Highness Maharajadhiraja Sir 
Gulab Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.O.S.T. 
Maharaja of, b. 12th March 1903. m. Her 
Highness the Princess of Jodhpur. Educ : 
Daly College, ludore. Address : Rewa, Central 
India. 

REYNOLDS Sir Leonard William, B.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C.I.E. (1931); C.S.I. (1928); 
C.I.E. , (1911); M.C. (1926). President 

of Council of Regency, Jaipur State, b. 
26 Feb. 1874. m. Blanche Mortlock Lias, 
1919. Educ : Bradfleld Coll., Exeter Coll., 
Oxford. I.C.S. 1898; Asstt. Collector, Allaha- 
bad Div., U.P., 1902 ; Asstt. to the A.G.G. in 
Central India 1902-07; Asstt. Secretary, Foreign 
Department, Government of India. 1908 ; Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
Department, 1911 ; Commissioner, Ajmer - 
Merwara, 1916; Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1918 ; President, Council of 
Regenoy, Jaipur State, Rajputana, 1924-27 
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Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer -Merwara, 1927. 
Address : The Residency, Mount Abu. 


RIVETT-CARNAC, Herbert Gordon, British 
Trade Agent, Gyantso, Tibet, b. 13 Feb. 1892. 
3rd son of John Thurlow Rivett-Carnac, retired 
I). I. G. of Police, m. Juno 1925, Cushla, 
er. d. of Lt.-Coloncl R. S. Pottingcr. Educ. : 
Bradfteld Col. (Berks.) and R. M. C. Entered 
Army, 1911. Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst. Political 
Officer, Amara ; Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923 ; Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur; Assistant to A. G. G. Madras 
States Agency, November 1927 ; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim, 
Thereafter A. P. A. Southern States of Central 
India and Alwar, Maumir ; Under-Secretary 
to the Resident at Hyderabad. Address: 
Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


RIVETT-CARNAC, John Thurlow, retired Dy. 
Inspr.-General of Police, Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd s. of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr. s. of 
8ir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. ft. 1856. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lusha i expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address ; 
Shillong, Assam. 


HiyiNGTON, rbv. Cecil Stans veld 

Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombay; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, ft. London, 
1863. Educ.: Rugby; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College. Priest. 
1878. Publications : Commentaries on the 
P ^? 8 ». Sfc * Luke and 8t - John, » Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of S 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address : Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

ROBINSON, Sib Sydney Maddoojc, Kt., Cblef 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). ft. 8 Dec. 
1866. Educ Hereford Oath. Bob.: Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford ; Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 ; Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922. Address ; l, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 


RODGER, SIR Alexander, Kt. (1930), O.B E 
(1919) ; Inspector-General of Forests to the 
Government of India, ft. li Aug. 1875 
Education : Blairlodgc and Coopers Hill, I.F.S. 
in Burma and India. Joined lu Burma 1898 * 
served under Munitions Board, 1916-1920 ; in 
charge of Burma Exhibit at Wembley 
1922-24 ; Inspector-General of Forests, 1926* 
Publications : Hand-book of Forest Products 
of Burma ; List of Trees, Shrubs, etc., in 
Burma ; many other forest pamphlets and 
papers. Address : Dehra Dun, U. P. 

ROTHERA, Sir Percy, Kt., M. Inst. C.E., 
M.I.C.E. (India), O.B.E. (Military Division) 
Mid mentioned in despatches (1918) ; Agent, 
South Indian Railway, ft. 9th February, 
1877. m. Miss L. S. Legrice. Educ.: Rugby 
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School. Served articles with the late Mr. Ed. 
Parry, C.E., on extension of Great Central 
Hallway to London. Joined South Indian 
Hallway, 1898. Publications : Awarded 
Telford and Indian Premier by Institute of 
Civil Engineers 1912 for paper on Erection of 
Girders for large span bridges. Address : 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 

BOUSE, sir Alexander Macdonald, Kt. 1930, 
CJ.E.,F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 ; 
two 8. Educ .: St. Paul's Sch. ; R.I.E.C., 
Cooper’s Hill. Address : Delhi. 

HOW, Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Row 
Ramaohandba, C.S.I., b. 27 September 
1871. Educ. : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras. Statutory Civil Service. 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service; Collector; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies ; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address : Madras. 

HOWLANDS, WILLIAM Shaw, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. b. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m. Gwlaays Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris , Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, 'since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.R.O., attached to 1st 
Vlth Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tions : A Guide to General English (with N. A. 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman's 
“ Idea of a University ” and Walker’s 
“ Selected Short Stories.” Address : Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 

ROY, Rt. Ret. Augustin, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore since 1904. b. France, 1868. Addresr : 
Catholic Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

ROY, Sir Ganendra Prosad, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Mertha, 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ : Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1894 ; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13tb April 1922 ; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923 ; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts a ad Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address'. Simla. 

ROY, Surbndra Nath, Bastra Vaohaspati, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta* and Landholder, b. April 
1862. Bdue.: St. Xavier’s College; Hindu 
8chool and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1888 ; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897 ; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895*1900 ; Member. 


DM® Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal LegiB. Council aB 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council In Feb. 1921 ; acted as Piesldt. from 
May 1921 to Not. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
tho Council in 1919 selected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council : is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications : (1) **A 
History of the Native States of India*; a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal; “Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc. Address : Behala, Calcutta. 

RUN CHORELAL. Sir Chinubhai Madhow- 
lal, Second Baronet, er. 1913. b. 18 
April 1906. s. of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chunilal Khusbalral. S. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetoy). Heir : Son. Udayan, b. 25 July. 
1929. Address : “ Shantikunj”, Shahlbag, 

Ahmedabad. 

RUSHBROOK- WILLIAMS, LAURENCE FRE- 
DERIC, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation. 6.10, 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance : two s. one d. Educ. : University 
College, Oxford ; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912; travelled Canada and U.S.A. 
1913: Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General 8tafl, Army Headquarter*. India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History* 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919: fa 
special duty with the Government of India, 
1918-1921 In India, England and America : 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22 : Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1928: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 19Zp. 
Political Secretary to Representative of tee 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly- 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference. Publications : History oi 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material ; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari : A Sixteen- 
th Century Empire Builder: India under 
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Company and Crown ; India in 1017-18 ; 
India in 1919 : India in 1920 : India in 
1921-22; India in 1922-23, 23-24; 1924-25; 
General Editor, “ India of Today ” and India’s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seq. Address : The \ 
Old House, Westcott. 8urrey. 

RUTNAGUR, Soribji Muncherji, J.P., | 
M.R.S.A. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, b. 21 January 1865. m. 7th Jan. j 
1893. Dhunbai M. Banaji. Educ. : Fort ; 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in local cotton mills. 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890. Publications : “ Electri- 
city in India ” (1912). “ Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills” (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; “ Men and Women of India ” 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first ( 
Managing Committee of the ” Bombay 
Sanitary Association ” inaugurated by H. E. 
the Governor in 1903. Nominated on the i 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bundra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur & Co. since 1890. Address: 
Perry Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

RYAN, Thomas, C.I.E., (1918) ; Director- ! 

General, Posts and Telegraphs, b. 8 Feb. ! 
1879. m. Edith, d. of the late Howard - 
Stanley. Educ . : Christian Brothers College, ! 
Cork, and Jl.I.E. College, Cooper’s Hill. In 
Indian Public Works, Railways ; Finance, 
Munition and Htoros Department, Industries 
and Labour and Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ments. Address : New Delhi and Simla. j 

SABN1S, Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunathrao 
V.. Kt. (1926), B.A., C.I.E. 6. 1 April 1857. 
Educ.: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphlnstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Cliitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer, 
Kolhapur ; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898- 
1925, retired (1926.). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur. 1931, 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic I 
Society, Bombay Br. ; President of the 1 
llakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Address : 
Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 

SACHSE, Frkderio Alexander, B. A. (Cantab.), 
C.I.E. , (1930) ; Member, Board of Revenue, 
Bengal: b. 27 Feb. 1878. m. Hilda Margaret 
Gatey, d. of Joseph Gatcy, K.C. Educ. : Liver- 
pool College and Calus College, Cambridge. 
Settlement Officer, Mymensiugh and Director, 
Land Records, and Rev. Secretary. Publi- 
cations : “ Myinensingh District Gazetteer.” 
Address : C/o Grindlay & Co., Calcutta. 

SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, Mem- 
ber, Legis. Assembly, President of Messrs. 
K. B. Shaikh Gul&m Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers, b. 4888. Educ : Amritsar, 


iooS 

Lahore and London. President, Anju*nan 
Isiamla, Amritsar ; President, Lumsden 
Club, Amritsar ; takes aotivo interest in 
Moslem education and political movements ; 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post 
Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25 ; Presi- 
ded over All-Tndia Moslem Kashmiri Confer- 
ence, 1928; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Muslim Bank, Lahore. Address : Amritsar. 

SAGRADA, Rt. Bit. Emmanuil; Vicar Apos- 
feoiio of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909.6. Lodi, I860. Address : 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAHA, Meohnad, D.SC., F.R.S., F.A.S.B., F. 
Inst. P. ; Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad 
Univ. b. 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Dlst. 
Educ: Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Lecturer In Physics and Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta Univ. 1910 ; Prenichaud Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial College 
of Science. London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; 
Khaira Prof, of Physics, Calcutta Univ. 1923 ; 
Prof, of Physics, Allahabad Univ. 1923 ; 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of Franc. 
Foundation Fellow of Inst, of Physics ; Fellow 
of Roy. Soc. (1927) ; Indian Representative 
at. Volta Centenary, Corns. 1927 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1930 ; founded U.P. 
A<ademy of Sciences and elected First Pre- 
sident; 1931 ; Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad Univ.j 1931. PublicaUmut : On the 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action deduced 
from tire Theory of Relativity, 1918 ; On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1018 : 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22 ; Ex- 
planation of Complex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927 ; New X-rays, 1932 ; and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American. Address : Physics Laboratories, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

SATLANA, His Highness Raja Sahib Bharat 
Dharma Nidhi Dilbep Singh Bahadur of. 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja In Udai- 
pur. Educ. : Mayo College. Ajmer. Salute 11 
guns. General Secretary, All-India Kshatriya 
Mahasabha, President of Bliarat Dharma 
Mahamaudal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society. Address : Sailana, C. P. 

SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Retired l>y. Commissioner, Akola 
(Bern). 6. 1864. Educ. : St. Francis de Sale’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad; Extra A sett. Commissioner; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Ber&r in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P. Connell, 
Address : Akola. 

| SAKLATVALA, NOWROJI BAPUJI, O.I.E.(192S) 
J.P„ Director, Tata Sons, Ltd, 6. 10 

Sept. 1875, m. Goolbai, 4. of Mr. Hormaejl 8. 
Batllvala Educ.: at St. Xavier’s College. 
1 Chairman, Bombay MMlowners* Association 
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1010 ; Employers* Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921; Member, Legislative Assembly; represent* 
inn Bombay Mill owners' Association. 1022. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAKLATVALA. SORABJI Dorabji, B.A., 
Director, Tata Sons Ltd. b. March 1879, 
m. Meherbai d. of late Major Divecha, I. M. 
S. ; Educ. at St. Xavier’s College ; Chairman. 
Bombay Millowncrs’ Association, 1024 : Vice- 
President, Indian Central Colton Committee, 
1929-30 and 1930-31 Member, Advisory 
Board of the Council of Agricultural Research. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

ST. JOHN, Lt.-Coloneii Sir Henry 
BE ait oh AMP. K.C.I.K., C.B.E., Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner, 
Baluchistan, b. 26 Aug. 1874. m. Olive, d. 
of Colonel C. Herbert, C.S.I., 1907. Edur. : 
Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1893. Address : 
Quetta. 

SAMALDAS, Lalubhai, see Lalubhai. 

8AM1ULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., High 
Court Pleader. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employee's Union, (1929-1930) 
b . 1889. m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. 
Educ.: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Worked on 
many war committees during the war ; 
Secy., Prov. Khilafat Committee, C.P. 
1920-24; Secy., Anjuman High School, 
Nagpur (1923); Vice-Presdt., Nagpur Muni- 
cipal Committee, 1921-28 ; one of the 
secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its Btart ; was Member, All-India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commit- 
tee from 1921-23; non-co-operated from practice 
from 1921-23 ; a member of Swaraj party. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-26: Whip 
of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915. Hon. Secretary, 
District Bar Association, Nagpur since 1927. 
President, Railway Mail Service Association 
(Branch) Nagpur, (1926). Address : Sadar 
Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. 

SAMTHAR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Dbo, Maharaja op, K.CJ.E. b. 8 Nov. 
1866. 8. 1896. Address : Samthar, Bundel- 
kh&nd. 

SANKARANARAYANA Ayyar, S., M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Timievelly. b. 14 May 1896. 
Educ : Presidency Coll., Madras, Law Colleges. 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m. Rukmani Amina] 
of Kodangudl, Tanj. Diet. (1926). Zamindarof 
Nayinaragaram, Tinneveliy District. Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tinneveliy Dist,; 
Winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers' Conloe. at 
Tinneveliy, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinneveliy Postmen’s Confce., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Committee 
1927 ; Author of several articles on Meta- 
physics. Law and Education, as “ Do Finite 
ZndividualB have a substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being," "Maintenance to a 
widow — Quantum and Style of life," " The 


Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions," etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion ou the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Address : Zamindar of Nay- 
inaragaram, Vannarpet, Tinneveliy. 

SANKARAN NA1R, Sir Chettur, Kt. cr. f 
1912; C.I.E., 1904 ; B.A.; B.L.; Member, 
Council of State, (1925). b. 11 July 1857. 
Educ. : Madras Presidency College ; High 
Court Vakil ; Govt. Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor to the Govt, of Madras ; Advocate- 
General ; Judge, High Court, Madras ; lor 
many years a Member of Madras Legislative 
Council ; President of the Indian National 
Congress at Amraoti ; President of the Indian 
Social Conference at Madras ; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review Madras Law Journal and Daily 
Newspaper, Madras Standard ; Member of 
Governor-General’s Executive Council in 
India, 1915-1919; Member of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1919-1921. 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1925. 
Chairman, Central Legislature Committee 
with Simon Commission, 1928. Publications: 
Contributed articles to English periodicals; 
authoi of " Gandhi and Anarchy." Address : 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

SANT, Mahakaxa shri Jorawarsinhji, 
Raja ov. 6. 24 March 1881 ; 8. 1896. Address. 

Sant-Rampur, Rewa Kantlia Agency. 

3APRU, Sir Tej Bahadur, M. A., LL.D.,K.O.S.l. 
(1923). b. 8 Dec. 1875. Widower. Educ.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- 
cll, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne's Committee 
in London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917) ; Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confce. , 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confce. 
(1913); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1928) ; presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923), 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal , 1904-1917. 
Address: 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 

3ARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI 
8m, K.CJ.E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAR, Sir, Jadunath, Kt., M.A., C.I.E., 
M.L.C. (Bengal, 1929), (English Gold 
Medal), Premcnand Roychand Scholar (Mou&t 
Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Cornu. 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bom. 
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Br. B.A.S.; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Uni ver-j 
sity 1926-28 ; Indian Educational Service | 
(ret.) 6. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini | 
Chaudhurl. Educ. Presidency Coll., Cal- i 
cutta. Some time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of BenareB (1917-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer 
(Madras University) 1928, Header in i 
Indian History, Patna University (1920- ! 
22). and 1931. Publications : India of Aurangzib; 
Statistics, Topography and Hoads (1901) ; 
History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols.; Shivaji and 
His Times : Mughal Administration ; Studies 
in Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzib; 
Chaitanya : His Life and Teachings ; Econo- 
mics of British India ; India Through the 
Ages ; Edited and continued W. Irvine’s 
Later Mughals , 2 Vols. Address : Auckland ; 
Road, Darjeeling. j 

SARMA, Sir B. Na.ra.simh a., K.C.S.I. b. Jan. 
1867. Bduc. : Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam . 
Rajamundry Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently teacher, Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras. Law 
Member of Governor-General's Executive 
Council, 1920-25. President, Railway Ilatei? 
Advisory Committee (1926). Address : Cal- 
cutta. j 

SARMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Pleader, b. 4 April 
1880. Educ : S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. J 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and leu- j 
der writer Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 ; j 
Witness, Royal Commission On Indian Cur- ! 
rency and Finance (1919) and Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee (1924). Publica- 
tions: ‘ Monetary Problems", " A Note on 
the Rise of Prices in India", " The Ex- 
change Crisis" and "Towards Swaraj." 
Address : Teppakulam, P. O. Trichinopoly. 

SARVADHIKARY, Sir Deva Prasad, Kt„ 
C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.I). 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratn. 
(Navadwin), Vidyaratuakar (Dacca), Vidya 
Sudliakar (Bhattapalli), Bangaratna 

(Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Puri). Advocate and 
Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Benares, Dacca and Delhi Universities; Dean, 
Faculty of Law and late Vice-Chan, and Dean; 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ.; late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Council. 6. 
1862. m. 1883, Nagendranandini. 2 s. Nlrraal 
(B.L.) and Nikhel (M.B.) and 3 d. Nallni, 
Nihar and Niraja. Educ. : Ramsheshwar- 
pore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
Schools: Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, W.M. Lodge Anchor, 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum ; Pres., 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and President. Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smoking Society "The Refuge"; Calcutta, 
University Corps Committee. Incorporated 
Society of Law; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahltya P&iishad, Asiatic Society, and 
President, Calcutta University Institute, 
Late M©m. Lytton Com. (Lond.)and Paddison 


in India . 


Com. South Africa. Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations, 
Geneva. Has travelled much all 
over India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Univ. at the Congress of 
the Univ. of the Empire, held in England. 
Publications : " Notes and Extracts," 
“ Three Months in Europe," " Prabash Patra," 
Travels in South Africa. Address: Pr&sadpur, 
20, Burl Lane, Calcutta. Clubs, Calcutta and 
National Liberal. India. 

SASSOON, SIB (ELLIOE) VICTOR, 3rd Baronet, M. 
L.A.er. 1909, b, 30 Dec. 1881. s.of 2nd Baronet 
and Leontine, d. of A. Levy; s. father 1924. 
Educ, : Harrow ; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Chairman, E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., etc., 
late Capt., R.A.F. Address: Bombay. 

SASTRl, Sir Calamur Vebravalli 
Kitmakasami, Kt. (1924). b. July 1870. 
Educ Presidency and Law Colleges., Madras ; 
B.A. (1890) ; B.L. (1893), Vakil, 1894, Judge, 
Small Causes Court, 1905-1906 ; Judge, Madras 
City Court, 1906-1912 ; District and Session 
Judge, Gan jam, 1912-1914 ; Member of the 
Rowl.'i f t Committee, 1 91 8. Chairman, Labour 
Committee, 1920; Judge, Madras High Court, 
1914; Member. Criminal Procedure Code 
Committee, 1917 ; Offlg. Chief Justice, Madras 
High Court, July 1926 to May 1926. Retired 
July 1980. Address : Kalamur House, 
Madras, N.E. 

SASTRl, The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa, 
P.C. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept. 22, 1869. 

| Educ. : at Kumbha konam. Started life as a 
School -muster ; joined the Servants of Indiu 
Society in 1907 ; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. 
j Gokhale In its Presidentship in 191 5 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council. 1913-16; elected 
! from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 

Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
j Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
i on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
i Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confec., 1921, and at the 
| meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
I and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
I of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London. 1921 ; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India. 1922 ; 
elected Member, Council of State. 1921. 
delivered the Karaala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the " Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship " since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929. Address : Servants of India 
Society, Bombay or Poona. 

SAUNDERS, Colonel Macan, D.8.O., Offg. 
Director, Milttaiy Operations, Army Head- 

J uartera, India, o. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory. 

. of Francis Bacon. Edue . ; Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut*, Royal Field 
Artillery, 1008; Lieut., Indian Army, 1007; 
Capt., 1012; Major, 1018; Bt.. Lieut. -Col., 
1010 ; Col. 1028, in India till 1014. except for 
a year in Russia ; Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
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Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and ( 
siege of Antwerp: Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation; G.S.O. 

8 In Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.S.O, 

2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen . 
Dunsterville’s Mission through N. W Persia, 
to the Caucasus, 1918; G.S.O. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.B.O 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.) ; P.S.C, Camberley, 1920 ; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 ; 
D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29. 
Address : General Start, Army Headquarters 
(India), Simla. 

SAWANTWADI, Hlfl HIGHNESS CAPTAIN Kh*M 
SlWAHT V. ottos BAFURAHSB BHOEflE, RAJS 
BAHADUR SAEDBBA1 &AHEB OF. b. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda. Educ.: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919 ; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. Ad- 
dress .* Sawantwadi. 

SAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mohr Shah 
Nawab ; Member, Council of State, Elected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at 
t he age of 25 ; elected twice as member of the 
Council of State ; A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference. Address : Jalal, Pur Sharif,, 
Jhelum District, Punjab. 

SCHUSTER, The Hon’ble sib George 
Ernest, K.C.S.I., (1931) K.C.M.G., (1926) 
M.C., Finance Member, Government of 
India, b. 1881. m. 1908 Hon. Gwendolen, 
d. of Lord Parker of Waddington; two s. 
Educated Charterhouse (Scholar) ; New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioner), 
1st Class in Greats, 1903, Bar-at-Law, 1905 ; 
partner in ^Schuster Son <fc Co.; and Director 
of numerous companies, 1906-1914 ; served 
European War 1914-18, with Q. O. Oxford- 
shire Hussars and on start in France ; North 
Russia 1919; A.A.; and Q.M.G. Murmansk 
(despatches four times. M.C., C.B.E., Order of 
St. Vladimir) ; travelled Central Europe to 
report on economic conditions for Anglo- 
Danubian Association, Ltd. 1920; Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of International 
Credits under League of Nations, 1921 ; 
Member of Advisory Committee to 
Treasury under Trade Facilities Act; Financial 
Secretary, Sudan Government, 1922-27 ; 
Chairman of Advisory Committee to Colo- 
nial Secretary on East African Loans ; 
Economic and Financial Adviser, Colonial 
Office, 1927-28. Member of East African 
Commission, 1927-28. Address : Govern- 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla. 

SEAL, Sir B&ajendranath, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D.,D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920. 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-26, 6 . 3 Sept. 1864. Educ. : Gen. Assem- 1 
bly's Institution, Calcutta University : Dei., i 
Orientalist Congress, Borne, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- | 
don, 1921; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905; i 


Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committee, 1922-23 : Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, etc. Address ; 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

SEN, JnSHDRAHAXH, M.A. *, Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. 8c., GityColl., since 1903: 
b . 1875. m. 1899. Bdue: Hindu Bch. ; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. A980c.,Calentt». 
PubUcatUms : Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 
City College. 102/1 Amherst Street. Calcutta. 

SETALVAD, SIR GHIXANLAI HARILAL, K.C.I.E., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate. High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdaa, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ . ; Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chan oellor Bombay University 
1917-1929, Address : Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, RAO BAHADUR CHUNILAL HARI- 
lal, C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address ; 
Bombay. 

SETH, Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bis- 

HESHWAR DAYAL, B.Sc., M.L.C., F.C.S. 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
of Muizuddinpur. Educ. at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High School, Sitapur ; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. p.; 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of TJ. P. Agricultural Research 
Comittee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh ; Member of the Local Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh, 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 
Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London. Hony. Special Magistrate. Gave 
evidence before the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee in 1925. Address : Kotra, Biswan 
District Sitapur, Oudh. 

8ETHNA, The Hon. Sir Fhiroeb Oubsbtjbs, 
KT., B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (191 8); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd. ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past. 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants' Chamber. Address : 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay: 
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SETURATNAM IYER, The Hon. Me. M. R., 
Minister for Development, Madras Govern* 
ment. b. 2nd January 1888. Educ : National 
High School and St. Joseph's College, Trichi- 
nopoly. Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board, Karur; was elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulit&lai, elected 
President of the Trlchinopoly Diet. Board ; 
elected President of the Tnchlnopoly District 
Educational Council, Assistant Secretary 
of the Trlchinopoly National College and Hon. 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Trlchinopoly Dist; elected member of the 
Madras Legislative Council from 1921. 
Address : Boa Bab, Eldaras Road, Teynam- 
pet, Madras, 


3HADI Lal, SIR, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896 ; Arden Law 8cholar (Gray’s Inn.) 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899: Special Prise man In 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice. 
High Court, Lahore, b. May 1874. Educ.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford, 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1918 ; Offg. 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 1914 . 
Permanent Judge* 1917 ; Judge, High Court; 
Lahore. 1919 ; Chief Justice, May 1920. 
Elected by Punjab Unlv. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and 1918. Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publication*: Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN The Hon’ble Khan Baha- 
dur, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (1930) B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Hiirh Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
"India Cases," and "Criminal Law Journal" 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council; re-elected President, Punjab Legi- 
slative Council in January 1927. Educ : Govern- 
ment Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council ; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications : The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India ; Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : "A 
Mumtaz’% 3, Durand Road, Lahore* 

SHAHPURA, Rajadhiraja Sir Nahar Singh, 
K.0J.E. b. 7 Nov. 1855. S. Shahjpura Gaddi 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address : 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 

8HAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAU, CJ.E., 
Merchant; Sutherland & Co., Cawnpore. 
b. 1873. Educ. : Berkbampstead. Was 
8eo., Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
1905-12. Address: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, 8a SARDAR, SARDAR 
Bahadur. K.CJJL, CJ.E.; Ch> Mim„ Jind 
State, k 1880. Educ.: JuBundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. OoR, Lahore. 


Served during Afghan War, 1879-80. with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1908. Address: 
Sangrur, Jlnd State. 


SHANKAR RAU, Hattiangadi, B.A., C.I.E., 
(1931) ; Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Bombay, b. 29 September 1887. Educ. : Gov- 
ernment College, Mangalore and Presidency 
College, Madras. Superintendent. Government 
of India, Finance Department, 1922 ; Indian 
Audit and Acoounts Service, 1924; Assist. 
Secretary, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1924; Under Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1925 ; 
Deputy Secretary, Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1926 ; Budget Officer, 
Government of India Finance Department. 
1926 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 1927 ; 
Dy. Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 
1931, Address : Al-Manzil, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

8HANKARSHA8TRI, NARAS1NHSHA8TRI 

Pandit J otibmabtand, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord. 6. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Anna 
Purnabal, d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixlt 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ.: Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haverl, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known aB “ Hossritti 
Punching" ; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions; Publications: Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit Sanhlta Taj ak- Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in 8anskrlt (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; G riba Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Willing- 
don, Viceroy of India and of H. E. Sir Fred- 
erick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Life 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Mahar&j of Belgium. 
The History of Canopus (Agastyu) in English, 
Address : HaverJ, Taluka Haverl, Dharwar 
Dist. 


SHARPE, William Rutton Searlb, J. p., 
M. Inst. T., Chairman, Bombay Port TniBt. b. 
11 Dec. 1880. m. Kate, third d. of the late T. H. 
Marsh, of Northwood, Middlesex, 1 d. Educ. : 
City of London School and Neuveville Aca- 
demy, Switzerland, Accountant and Branch 
Manager, Grindlay and Co., Ltd., 1902-1918 ; 
joined Bombay Port Trust, Dec. 1918. 
Chief Accountant, 1914 ; Secretary, 1918 ; 
Deputy Chairman, 1923; Chairman, Dec. 1981; 
Chairman, St. George’s Hospital Nursing 
Association ; Chairman, Royal Bombay Sea- 
men’s Society Chairman, Indian Sailors’ 
Home ; Member, Municipal Corporation ; 
Improvement Trust, Advisory Committee 
of G. I. P. and B. B. & C. I. Railways ; Execu- 
tive Committee, Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society. Publication : The Port 
of Bombay. Address : " North End," Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay. 


S HASTRI, prabhu Durr, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Be. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxou.), M JL B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vidyaaagar (Calcutta); Shastra- 
Vachaspatl (Nadia) : LE.3.; Sen. Prof, of 
Mental and Moral pktl. in Presidency CqR, 
Calcutta, 1912-1928; offg. Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. Earn : 
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Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
'Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912; 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Borne, 1918-14. Visited 
the U. B. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publication * : 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address : Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan 
Road, Lahore 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C.I.E., (1931), Amir, 
Dewan, Junagndh State 6. 18th October 1901 : 
First Class Amir of the Junagdh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir, Educ. at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer; visited England in 1913-14 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered 
Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
Secretary; was appointed Dewan in 1924. 
Address : Sardarbag, Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, Editor of 
The Times oj India since 1923. b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter. Joined the staff of The 
Time* (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Time* of India , 
1907-1928. Temporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18 ; employed on the Btaff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Records Commission. Publica- 
tion*: Contributed to The Time* History 
of the War in South Africa. ** The Byculla 
Clnb: a history**, " Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names**, ** A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.** Address: The Time* 
Of India , Bombay. 

SHIB Shekhareswar Ray, The Hon. Kumar, 
B.A., M.L.C., Minister, Government of Ben- 
gal. b. 4th December 1887. m. to Annapurna 
Devi, d. of Rai 8. N. Muiuindar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur. Educ: Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of Raja Sasi 
Shekhareswar ltay Bahadur of Tahirpur, 
Bengal. Elected member of Rajshahi District 
Board (1916) ; elected member, Bengal 
Legis. Council 1918 by the Landholders of 
Rajshahi Division ; re-elected to Council by 
the same body in 1920, 1923 and 1929. Ap- 
pointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1925. Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
Vice-President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference. 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929. Address: P. O. Tahirpur, District 
Rajshahi. 

SHILLIDY, Georoe Alexander, C.I.E., (1931) 
King’s Police Medal (1922) ; Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Northern Range, 


Ahmedabad. b. 7th March 1886. m. to 
Mabel Catherine, d. of Robt. Steven, J.P., 
Barnhill, Dundee. Educ. : Campbell College, 
Bel fasts, Ireland. Joined Indian Police in 
1906 as Asst. Superintendent of Police ; 
promoted District Superintendent of Police 
1916, and Offg. Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police in 1929. Address : Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 


SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice ; two 8. Educ : Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics; 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty In office of D.PJ., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce., 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work. 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington. 
Boston and New York, 1925 ; Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1020 ; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches),; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-26 ; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications : Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Currency, 3rd Impression, 1920 ; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and 8ilver, 
1920; The Science of Public Finance, 
(Macmillan, 3rd Edition), Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taxation and Public Debt 
(1925) ; The Future of Gold and Indian Cur- 
rency Reform (Economic Journal, June 1927); 
A Central Bank for India, (Econ. Journal, 
Dec. 1927; Gold and British Capital in India 
(Econ. Journal, Dec. 1929); Financial Reform 
and the Indian Statutory Commission (Econ. 
Journal, Sept. 1930) ;• The Re-adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance in Federal 
Constitutions (Economical, Political, Contem- 
poranea-Padua, 1930) ; Gold and French 
Monetary Policy ; articles on Finance and 
Indian Trade, etc. Address : Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. 

SHOUBRlDGE, HARRY OLIVER BARON, 
Associate, Coopers Hill and M. Inst. C. £., 

Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 
Sind. 6. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Educ. : 
Westminster School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Works Department. Addrest : Grind lay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 
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SHUTTLE WORTH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Bduc: 
St. Lawrence College Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut, to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt. 1909 ; resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex ltegt., January 1915 ; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address : “ Waverlcy” Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIFTON Sir James David, K.C.I.K., (1931) 
C.S.l. (1929) I.C.S., Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa (1932) b. 17 April 1878. 
Edtic • St. Paul's School and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford, m. Harriette May Shcfctle of Eye, 
Suffolk, Joined I.C.S., 1901, Served in Ben- 
gal to 1910. Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, Sec. to Govt, in Financial and Muni- 
cipal Dept. 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, Ran- 
chi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt, of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1925-27 ; Acting Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1930. 
Address : Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja or, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi Namotal, K.C.I.E. (1928). b. 26 Oct. 
1893; s. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyaL K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 
of Lonchen Shoikhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul's Sch.; 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMHA, Bbohar Raghubir ; Zamindar and 
Jaglrdar. Edtic. Government College, Jub- 
bnlpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zatniudars for two 
terms; has been elected Momber. Legisla- 
tive Assembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government- 
hereditary distinction. Kims Am Dar- 
bari of H. E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications : Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address : Jubbulpore. 

SIMLA, Archbishop or, since 1911, Most Rbv. 
Anselm, E. J. KXKEALY. b. 1864. Entd, 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1887. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex 
1S98 ; Minister Provincial for England; 
1902; first Hector of the Franciscan College. 
CCwley, Oxford, 1906 : elected Ufe member of 
Oxford Union. 1907 ; De Unitor-General, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
Vuitator- General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 

SIMPSON, Trevor Claude, C.I.E., King’s 
Police Medal <1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal, b . 9th February 
1877. Educ : St. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination In London in Novr. 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906; Inspector- 


General of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harlngton Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan, C.I.E. (1918) 
l.M.S. (retd), b. May 6 1863. Educ.: Govern’ 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St- 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London- 
Joined T.M.3.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Meiktlla, 1896; 
Secret ury, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899: Supdt., 
Central Jail Inseiu, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Inspector- Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspoctor-Uonl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director- 
Medical and Sanitation Departments,H.E. H. , 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt.. 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 

SINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ. : Muzuffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practising as a pleader ; was 
a member of the Muzafarpur Municipal Board: 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
au elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1924; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Committee since 1924; one of the founder 
meml>ern of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. Publica- 
tion : “ Pictorial Kashmir.” Address : Muzaff- 
arpur (Bihar). 

SINGH, Raja Bahadur Sorj Baksh, O.B.E. 
(1919). l'aluqdar of Oudh. b. 15 Scpt.1868. m. 
granddaughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of 
Khairigarh (Oudh). Educ.: at Sitapur and 
Lucknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927-1930. Member, 
first Leg. Assembly. Publication : “ A Taluqdar 
of the Old School” by ** Hellodorus ” and 
’•Arbitration.” Address: Kamlapur P. O., 
Sitapur Dist. (U.P.). 

SINGH, The Hon. Sirdar Sib jooendra. 
Kt. (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate. Kher, 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. ; Presdt. of Sikh, Educ I : Conlce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West. Publications: “Kamia”; 
Nurjahan ; Naarln, Life of B. M. Malabar!. 
Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

SINGH, Kunwar Mahasaj, M. A. (Oxford), Bar- 
at-L&w. C.I.E. b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozenur (Punjab). Bduc. ; Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. UJ’.C.S. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Dept, of Education, 1911; Mag. and Collr, 
of Hamirpnr, U. P., 1917 ; Secy, to U.P. 
Govt., 1919: Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920-28. Dy. Commit- 
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Bioner, Bahraich 1023 Commissioner, Allahabad, SINHA, Kumar Ganganand, M.A. (1021); 
1927. Commissioner, Benares, 1928: Allahabad, M.L.A. (1924-1930); Hon. Beseareb Scholar 

1929 ; Vice-President, State Council, Jodhpur, of the Calcutta University. (1922-28) ; 

1931. Publications ; Annual Report on Co- Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. 6. 24 Sept, 

operative Credit Societies in the U.P., 1908- 1898. Bduc. : at Monghyr Zilla School 

1919 : Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- (1907-10) ; Purnea Zilla School, Presidency 

tius and British Guiana and on Mission College (Calcutta): Government Sanskrit 

to East Africa and various contributions to Coll., Calcutta ; and Post-Graduate Depart- 

the press. Address : Allahabad. ment. Calcutta University. Elected to the 

SINGH. Thi Hon. Raja SirKampal, K.C.I.E., Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

(1918); Member, Council of State ; Taluqdar. Ireland in 1921 ; Asiatic 8odety of Bengal 

b. 7 Aug. 1887. m. niece of Thakur J agamohan in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 

Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 

Gouda Dist. Bduc.: at Rae BareilJl High School Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 

and MJLO. College, Aligarh. President-elect facture and commerce, etc., in 1923 ; a 

of the second U. P. Social Conference held in commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 

Lucknow In 1908 and of All-India Social Con- a member of the Purnea District Board (1924- 

ferenoe in 1910; presided over 5th All-India 27); President of the Social and Religious 

Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; elected Department of the Molthil Sammelana ; one 

President, British Indian Association of Oudh of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 

in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 

Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is rajya Party in the Assembly (1925). Elected 

Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow ; a Secretary of the Congress Party in the 

Member of the Executive Council of the Assembly, 1928 ; a member of the Road 

Lucknow University and of the Court of the Development Committee and its touring 

Hindu University of Benares ; of the Board and drafting Sub-Committees. 1927-28. 

of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora- President of the Purnea District Con- 

tlon, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad gress Committee (1925-1929). President of 

Bank. Publications : Pamphlets entitled the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha ; Member 

“ Taluqdars and the British Indian Associa- of the Executive Committee of the All-India 

tion ” (1917) and " Taluqdars and the Hindu Sabha, 1926-1928. President of the 

Amendment of Oudh Rent Law'* (1921) ; and Bihar Provincial Kavi Sammelana (1926). 

contributions to the press on social, political President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 

and religions topics. Address : Kurd Sudani! the Hindusthani Sevadal (1929). Publica - 

Raj, Dlsfc. Rae Barelli, Oudh. tions : “ The Place of Videha in the Ancient 

SINHA, The Hon. Me. Anugrah Naeayan, and the Mediaeval India '* (read in the second 

M.A., B.L., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Bduc : Oriental Conference) : " A Note on the Jan- 

Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High gala Desa**; and "Discovery of Bengali 

Court, Patna, as Vakil ; appeared in the Dramas in Nepal*’ and “ On some Maithili 

famous “ Burma Case" of the Dumraon Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Srinivasa Centuries'' (published in the Journal of 

Avengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji, the Asiatic Society of Bengal); "Is Dhs- 

jolnea Non-Co-operation Movement 1921, mat religion Buddhism f •• (read in the Third 

at present Chairman of Gaya District Board Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) Joint 

ana Member, Council of State, representing editor of the typical selections from 

Bihar and Orissa ; Chairman, Reception Maithili proposed to be published by the 

Committee of the All-India Untouchable Calcutta University, an Editor of the 

Conference held at Patna in 1926. Publica - “ Barhut Inscriptions’* published by the 

lions : Translated History of Ancient Magadha Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 

from Bengali into Hindi. Address : Villa several works under preparation. Address : 

Poiawan.P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar "Srinagar Darbar,” P. O. Srinagar, Dist. 

and Orissa). Purnea, (Bihar). 

SINHA, Bhupendka Naeayana, Raja 

Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta) ; and Zemin- SINHA, Sachchidananda, Barrister, First 
dar. b. 15th Nov. 1888. m. first Rani Prem Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 

Kumari and on demise Rani Surya Kumari. tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government 

Bduc : Presidency College, Calcutta. Member 1921-1926; also President of Legislative Council 

of the Dist. Board of Murshldabad for 12 1921-22. b. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late Srimati 

years ; 1st Class Hon. Magte. ; Vice-President, Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Ram, of 

British Indian Association ; President, All- Lahore. JEduc. : Patna College and City 

India Cow Conference Association, Trustee College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 

of the Indian Museum ; President of the Temple), 1893 ; Advocate, Calcutta High 

India Art School; elected to the Bengal Court, 1898; Allahabad High Court, 1898; 

Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 

of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member edited The Hindustan Review, 1899-1921; 

of the Finance Committee; Member of the Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 

Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 

Committee ; Member of the E. B. Railway also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 

Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 

the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal Srimati Radhika Institute in memory of 

Council in 1929. Address : 54, Gariahat his wife, which building contains, besides 

Road, Ballygunge, P.O., Calcutta ; or the largest public hall lu Patna, the Sachchi- 

Nashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur RD., Dist. dananda Slnha Library, a splendid collection 

Murshldabad, Bengal. of classical and current works In English* 
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Visited England In 1927 whete he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reform* as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1929. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation t Patna in 1931. Publication : 
‘'The Partition of Bengal or tho Separation 
of Behar.” Address : Patna, Behar. 

SIRMOOR, Luft.-Coi. H. H. Maharaja Bn 
AMAR PRAJLASH BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
A 26 Jan. 1888. m. 4 . of thelate His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Bins.: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 
Address: Sirmoor, Nahan. 

SXRom, H. H. Mahaeajadhieaj, Mahaeao Sib 
Saruf Ram Sihoh Bahadur. K.C.s.I. b. Sept. 
27. 1888. *. to the gadi, April 29, 1920. 
Address : Sirohi, Rajputana. 

8ITAMAU, H. H. SIR Raja Ram 81HOH, RAJA 
OP, K.C.I.E. 6. 1880 ; descended from Rathor 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. S . by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, G. I. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAT, Dewan BAHADUR 

Sir Tinnevelly Nellaippa, B.A. b. 1st 
April 1861. Educ. : Madras Christian 

College. Service under Government ; Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Diet. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras. 1923-26. Address : 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 

8IVASWAMI AYYAR, 8ib P. S„ K.C.S.I., 
1916; 0.8.1. (1912); C.I.E. (1908), 

Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras . 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. S. P. G. College. 
Tanjore ; Government College, Knmba * 

konam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 

High Court Vakil, 1885 ; AbsH. Professor. 
Law College, Madras, 1898-99 ; Joint 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1907 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 : Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trlchinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 ; 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publication : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928). Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

SKEMP, Frank Whitt ingham, M.A., Mane., 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900): Indian Civil 
Service . b. 18 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. 
Educ. : University of Manchester : Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.C. 1910-1913; 


Sessions Judge 1918-1927 ; Lahore High 
Court since 1927. Publications : Multani 
Stories. Address : 24, Race Course Road, 
Lahore. 

SLADE, George Eric Rowland, B.So. 

2 .ond.) ; A.M.I.C.E. ; Controller of Stores, 
. B. & C. I. Railway. 6. 26, Nov. 1886. m 
Winifred E. Reed. Educ. : Cranleigh School 
and University College London. After practi- 
cal training in England joined the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer ; 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Address : Pali Hill, Bandra. 

SLOAN, Tennant, M.A., C.I.E. (1930) ; Secre- 
tary to Government, United Provinces, b. 9 
November 1884. m. Glady Hope, d. of R. 
Hope Robertson, Glasgow. Educ. : Glasgow 
Academy, Glasgow University, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1909 ; served as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, Assistant Settlement Officer, Undei- 
Secretary to Government, Magistrate and 
Collector, Deputy Secretary and Secretary to 
Government in United Provinces and also as 
Under-Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address . Dar-ul-Shafa, Lucknow. 

SMITH, Arthur Kirke, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, b. 20th 
August 1878. Educ : Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Articled to Freshflelds, 
Solicitors, London, and admitted a Solicitor 
in 1903 ; joined Little & Co., Bombay, in 1909. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

SMITH, sir Henry Monorixjv, Kt. (1928), 
C.I.E. (1920), President. Council of Btet 
(Dee. 1924). 6. Deo. 28, 1873. Educ.: Blundell 
School, Tiverton ; Sidney Sussex ColL, Cam- 
bridge. I.C.8., 1897. Assist. Commr. in U. P. 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1908; Addl. Bee. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914; Dy. See. to Govt, of 
India, 1916: Joint Sec., 1919. Secretary, 
Counoil of State, 1921-23 : Secy, to Govt, 
of Indie, Leg. Dept., and Secretary, Leg. 
Amembly, 1921-24 ; GbaMan, Indian Red 
Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924. Knight of 
Grace of St. John of Jerusalem ; President, 
All-India Lawn Tennis Association. Address : 
Simla or Delhi. 

SMITH, Sir Osborne Abkell, Kt. (1928), 
K.C.I.E. (1982) : Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta, b. 26 December 1877. 
m. Dorothy Lush. Educ. : Sydney Grammar 
School. Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address : 3, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt.(192l), V.D.(t914) 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919), Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawopore. b. 28 Aug. 1876. mu Elsie 
Maud. d. of Sir Henry Ledgard in 1907 ; 2 t. 
1 4. Member of the Hunter Committee ou 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Freed!.. Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member. U. P. Leg. Connell, 1918-26 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1918-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Oawnpore Rifles, 1918-22. 
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Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address : Westfield, Gawnpore., and Merle- 
wood. Virginia Water, Surrey. 

SOAMES, Geoffrey Ewaet, B.A. (Oxford), 
G.I.E. (1927), I.G.S., Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam, b. 11 Jan. 1881. m. 
Una Sweet (1915). Educ : Eastbourne Col- 
lege and Merton College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 1905 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned to the Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces. Address: 
Shillong, Assam. 

SOLA, The Rev. Marcial, S. J., Ph. D„ M.A, 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906. Educ. : Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World's Fair 
held in St. Louis, U. S. A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub- 
lications : Author of '* The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands. " " A 
Study of Seismic Waves". Contributor to 
tlve«monthly review " Razon y Fe" edited 
at Madrid. Author of “A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic." Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SOLOMON, Capt. William Ewart Gladstone, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (First Class) Member, 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. 
Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum , 
Bombay, b. Sea Point, Cape Town, 1880. s. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L.A., m 1906, 
Gwladys, d. of Rev. G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one *. Educ. : Bedford 
Grammar School, University School, 
Hastings and abroad. Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, R. A., and J. Watson 
Nicol, and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon- 
don. Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative painting. Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting. Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Royal Academy ; appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
1919 ; founded the class of Mural Painting 
under H. E. Lord Lloyd’s direction, 
1920; Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secretariat by School 
of Art students 1929 ; organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art students’ 
work at India House, London, 1931. 
Served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919. Publications : " The Charm of 
Indian Art," “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art," "The Women of the Ajanta Caves," etc. 
Adores* : School of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

SORABJT, Cornelia. Kaiaar-i-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishlns, Court of 


Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922. 
Educ. : Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London; 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 ; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 1923. Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications : 
“ Suu Babies” (1904) ; " Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) ; “ The Purdanishin " (1916) : 
“ Sun-Babies "(2nd Series Illustrated), 1920 : 
“ Therefore ” (1924) ; contributions to 

the Nineteenth Century, Westminster Gazette, 
Gold Mohur Time, 1930. The Times and 
other newspapers and magazines. Address : 
Bar library, Calcutta. 

SPENCE, Sir Reginald Arthur, Kt. Manag- 
ing Director, Phipson <fe Co., Ltd. b. March 

l, 1880. Educ : Christ’s Hospital. Arrived in 
India Feb. 1901 ; formerly Lieut., Bombay 
Light Horse ; Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na- 
tural History Society and Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarium, Nasik ; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Education Society ; Chairman, Bombay 
Branch European Association, 1929-1930; 
Dist. Grand Master Masons, E. C., Bombay 
and Dist. Grand Mark Master, E. C., Bombay ; 
was member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-1923 ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1929 ; Member 
of Council of State, July 1930,M.L.C. Bombay, 
August 1930. Editor, Journal of Bombay 
Natural History Society; Kt. of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, (1930). Address: 
Byculla Club, Bombay. 

SPRAWSON, Cuthbert Allen, m.D. (Lond.), 
B.S., F.R.C.P., D. Litt., C.I.E. (1919); V.H.S. 
(1928) ; Officer of Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem (1930) ; Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Madras, b. 1 March 1877. 
Educ. : King’s Coll., London, and King’s 
Coll., Hospital. Professor of Medicine, 
Lucknow Univ., Consulting Physician, Meso- 
potamia Expeditionary Force. Publications : 
A Guide to the use of Tuberculin ; Beri-beri 
in the Mesopotamian Force; Tuberculosis in 
Indians ; and several other articles. Address : 
81, Mount ltoad. Madras. 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR, b. 11 Sept. 1874. 

m . a daughter of late Sir V. Bliashyain 
Iyengar. Educ. : Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 ; President, Vakils 
Association of Madras; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 * 
Fellow of the Madras University, Member, 
AU-lndla Congress Committee ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27 Publications : 
•* Law and Law Reform ” (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927. Address 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA RAO, RAX BAHADUR PATRI VEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legls. Assembly, b . 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Barn Raman arsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam , and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cooanada Bar. 
1908, and Gnntur Bartn 1906. 

Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years 


Vice- President. 
; was Municipal 
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Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Hood Committee; Secretary of the First 
Dt. Congress Committee. Address: Guntur. 


SHIVA ST A VA, Ram Chandra, B.Sc., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India, b. 10th Sept. 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava. 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London; Manager, Cawn- 

g ore Sugar Works Distillery : Manager, Behar 
ugar Works, Paehrukhi ; aiul Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address : “ River 
View,” Cawnpore. 

STANDEE Y, Alfred William Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P, W. D., Bikaner 
State, b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 
Bunlngton, l.C.S. (retd.) Educ. : Royal 
College of Mauritius anti then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D. in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891 ; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, UppeT E. J. Canal in 1895: 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1 896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899 ; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutle] Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
U.P. in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1922, and then (%lef 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publication*: Papers or 
“ Subsoil Percolation*' and *' Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs" in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Addr*** : Bikaner, Rajputana. 

STANLEY, Lieut.-Colonkl Right Hon. Sir 
Geoege Frederick, P.C. (1927) G.C.l.E. 
(1929), C.M.G. (1916), Governor of Madras 
(1929). 6. 14 October. 1872. m. 1903, Lady 
Beatrix Taylour, C.B.E., 1920, y.d. of Marquess 
of He&dfort ; one d. Educ : Wellington, Wool- 
wich. Entered R.H.A., 1893 ; Captain 1900; 
served S. Africa, 1899-1900 ; European War 
1914-18 (despatches, C.M.G.); Adjutant, Hon. 
Artillery Company, 1904-9; Controller of H. 
M.’s Household, 1919 ; Financial Secretary to 
the War Office 1921-22; M. P. (C-) Preston, 
1910-22 ; Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Home Office, 1923-23; Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Pensions, 1024-29. Address: 
Government House, Madras. 


STEIN, Sn ARIEL, K.OJ.E., PhJ>., D. Lltt. 
(Hon. OxtmX D. Sc. (Hon. Comb.), D. O.l. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fallow, Brit. Acad., Oorras- 
pondant dal* JuaUtut da Yvanot, Gold Medal 
list, R. Geogr.Soe. etc.; Indian Archeological 
Survey, Offloer on special duty. b. Budapest, 
26 Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden ; 


studied Oriental languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888- 
and Registrar, 

I. E. 8. as Prim 

Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archeologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906*08; transferred to Archeological 
Survey. 1909; carried out geographical and 
archeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1929. Publications: Kaihana’s Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; tran8., with commentary, 2 vols.. 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 • An- 
cient Khotan , 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay , 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia , 1921 (5 vols.) ; 

. The Thousand Buddhas ; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.) ; 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; " On Alexan- 
der's Track to the Indus ” ; and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Aslan Arohse- 



STILL, Charles , C.I.E., Indigo Planter, b. 
1849. Educ. : privately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Chumparum. 


9. Principal, Oriental College 
Punjab University; app. to 
. of Calcutta Madrasah. 1899. 


STOKES, Hopetoun Gabriel, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
B.A. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
m. Alice Henrietta, d. of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Dec. 1922. 1st Member, 
Madras Board of Revenue, 1925 ; Dy. Sec., 
Govt, of India, Home Dept., 1908-11 ; Fin. 
Dept., 1011-13 Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi 
Committee, 1913-15 ; Prlv. Sec. to Governor 
of Madras, 1915 ; Pol. Ag., Banganapalli, 
Madras ; Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and 
Municipal Dept., 1018-10; Administrative 
Adviser, Klagenfurt Plebiscite Commission 
1920; Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 
1921 ; Secy, to Madras Govt., Development 
Dept., 1922 ; 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924 ; Ch. Secretary to Government 
of Madras, 1929. Educ. : Clifton ; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, Ent. I.C.S., 1896. Address : c/o 
Binny <fc Co., Madras. 

STONEY, Edward Waller. CJ.E m M.E. 
MJ.C.E. ; M.Inst.C.E. ; late Ch. Rug. of 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904; 4th s. of lute T. G. 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Pork and Arranhlll Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1876 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M. E., Queen's University, 
Ireland ; Fellow, Madras University. Pum- 
cations : various engineering papers. Address : 
The Gables, Coonoor. 


STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, B.A., 
Literae Humaniores , M.a. (Oxon.) V.D. 
(July 1931) ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer. 
b. 27 July 1883. m. Marie Elinor Morier 
(1912). Educ: Winchester Coll., and Exeter 
Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marlborough 
Coll., 1906: appointed to Chiefs* Colleges 
cadre, I.E.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1912 ; I. A. R. 6., Active Service, 
M. E. F. 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919; Principal, Rajkumar Coll,, 
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Raipur, 1912 ; Principal, Mayo Collage, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Publications : Educational Works. 
Address: Mayo College, Ajmer, Raj pu tana. 

STUART, Thb Hon. Sir Louis, C.I.E.* I.C.S., 
Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. b, 12 March 1370. Edmj Chafcer- 
house; Balliol CoU., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891, Jud. 8eo. to Govt. and nom. as Mem. 
of U. P. Council, 1910-12. Addl. Judl. Com- 
missioner, Oudh, 1912; Judicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921; Puisne Judge, High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1922. Address : Lucknow. 

STUART, Malcolm Gordon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta. 
b. 15 July 1833. Educ : Elgin Academy and 
Dunstan's College. Five years with North 
of Scotland Bank, Ltd., Elgin. Joined Bank of 
Bengal, 1905. Address : 10, Allpore Park, 
(Xorth) Allpore, Calcutta. 

SUBBARAYAN, DR. PARAMASIVA, M.A.,B.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of luma- 
ramangalam. b. 11 Sept. 1889. m. Radhabai 
Kudmal. d. of Rai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of AU-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Address : “Tiruchengodu”, Salem 
District ; “ Fairlawns,** Egmore, Madras. 


SUBEDAR, MANU, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshina 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc. 
(Boo.), London, First Class honours in Publio 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Director, Penin- 
sular Locomotive Co., Ltd.; Managing Direc- 
tor, Acme- Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Educ.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
Janies Taylor Scholar dr- Priseman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Shotapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917): Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Managing Director. Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd., (1919) ; Partner, 
Lalji Naranji A Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director, Aeme- 
Baia Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive bf the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 


Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931. 
Address : Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

SUBRAHMAXYAM, RAO BAHADUR CA1AUA 
Sundaratta, BjL. B.L., Landowner. 9. 
Xov. 1862. Educ. : Kumbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma, 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. Publications : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

SUHRAWARDY, Sir, HASSAN, Kt. (1932); Lt- 
Colonel, I. T. F., O.B.E. (1927), Kalser-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L. M. S.. M. D. f F. R. C. 
S. I., D. P. H., L. M. Rotunda. Vice-Chan, 
cellor, Calcutta University. Chief Medical 
Officer, (Indian State Rlys, E.B.R.Adminstm.) 
b. Dacca, 17-11-1884. s. of Moulana Obaidul- 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies & Female Education in Bengal. 
m. Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Son. 
Nawab Syed Moliamed of Dacca. d. one. Educ. : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1921-24 ; Deputy President, 1923; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921. Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Univ. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic A 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St. John. President, Bengal I. T. F. Committee, 
1922-25. Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Maliatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment. 
President A Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn. A Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications : Mother 
A Infant Welfare for India ; Calcutta and 
Environs ; Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment ; Manual of First Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India ; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal ; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibhi System 
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of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene, propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Aliporc. 

Calcutta, India. 

8UHBAWARDY, Thb Hon. Mr. Jubticr 
ZAHBADUR Rawm ZAHID, M.A., B.L., Kt„ 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court, b. 
1870. Bduo : Dacca and Calcutta. Addrtst : 
8, Welleeley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

SUXHDEO PRASAD, Sir, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1805); Gold Kalsar-i-Hind Medal (1901); 
C.I.E., 1902 ; Kt. Bachelor (1922) .PoUticaJ 
Judicial and Finance Member, State Council, 
1924-26. b. March 1862. m. Mobanji, d. of 
Prannath Hukkoo. Bdue . : at Agra College. 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885 ; Judicial Secre- 
tary, Marwar, 1886 ; Member of Council, 
1887 ; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908 ; 
Udaipur Minister, 1914-18 ; Political and 
Judicial Member, Regency Council, 1922-26. 
Officiated as its Vice-President, 1920. Musahib 
of Udaipur, 1930, is Sardar of first rank with 
judicial powers. Holds 3 villages in jagir 
of an annual rental of Rs. 25,000. Publica- 
tions : Famine Report, 1899-1900; Origin of 
the Rathores ; Agricultural Indebtedness. 
Address : Sukl Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

3 U ETHANE AR, VISHNU SIT ARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Research Scholar 
and Lecturer in the Post-graduate Department 
of the Bombay University, b. 4 May 1887. 
m. Eleanoranee Bowing (died 6th Aug. 1926). 
Educ. : Maratha High School and St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Engl.) and Berlin University 
Formerly Asstt. Superintendent, Arch»ologicaJ 
Survey, Western Circle ; Lecturer in the Post- 
graduate Department of the Bombay Univer- 
sity : Secretary, Mahabbarata Editorial Board 
of Bhandarkar Oriental Reseach Ins- 
titute, Poona. Publications : Die Grammatik 
Sakatayanas, Leipzig, 1921; Vasavadatta, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1923; First Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, 1927 ; Editor- 
In-Chief, Journal of the Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society. Address : Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay; and Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


SULTAN AHMAD EHAN, SIRDAR SAH1BEADA , 
SIR, Et. (1932) MUNtAZIM-UD-DEULA, C.I.E. 
(1924),M.A.,LL.M.(Cantab.),Barrister-at-Law. 
son of Imtiaz- Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Ehan Bahadur Ahmadi ; Appeal Member since 
1918. 6. 1869. m. 1912, Lucy Polling Hall, 
of Bristol. Bdue. : at the Aligarh M&homedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894; BA.., LLR., 
June 1894, MA. and LL.M. (1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-v, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 

S 12-16, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Member 
the Hunter Committee to inquire into 
causes of Disturbances In Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20. A. delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
Gwalior State, 1930-31. Address : Gwalior, 
India. 


8URAJ SINGH, C arau Bahadur, O.B.I.,1.0 
M. Manhal of the Legislative Assembly. V. on 
Feb. 1878. as. Batankour. Bdue,: under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1888 as a 
private soldier ; served In Somaliland 1908-04 ; 
mentioned for good service ; Viceroy's Com- 
mission 1907 ; served at Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of General Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in Franee 1914-16; France to 
1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publications : Ehlalat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths : Other Military books In 180171907 
1910 and 1911. “ Modern Saints of the Sikhs " 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhl, 1927- 
1928. Address: Kucha Ehai, Eatra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 


SURANA, SHUBHKARAN. b. 13th Aug. 1896. 
m. in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridle hand. Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1018. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library’*, 
Chum (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha. Calcutta 
1030. Hon. Magistrate, Chum, 1931. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta; Chum 
(Rajputana). 

SUTHERLAND, LlBUT.-OOL. DAVID WATUR8,C. 

l. R., I.M. 8. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Dee. 1871. 

m. 1915, Prlnoess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh- Bdue.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edln.), M.B. 
C.M.(Edin.), fTr.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.8. (Bdin.), 
Fell. Roy. 800., Med., London. Address : 
28, JaU Road. Lahore. 


SUTHERLAND, REV. WILLIAM SINCLAIR 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow University); Kalsar- 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1930) ; Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willlngdon Leper Settle- 
ment, Chingleput, S. India, b. 15 July 1877, 
in Inverness Shire, Scotland, m. Elsie Ruth 
Nicol, M. A. of Melbourne Australia. Educ : 
Gamethtll University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Chingleput District sinoe 1905 ; 
appointed Supdt. of Lady Willingdon Leper 
Settlement in 1925. Address : Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S. India. 

SWETACHALAFATHI RAMKRI 8 HNA 
RANGA Rao Bahadur, Sri Rajah Ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbill. b. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ: 
Bobbiil, privately. Ascended gadl in 1920 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. AJD.C. 
to H. E. tbe Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1930; Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931. Address : Bobbill. Madras Presidency. 

I SYED ABUL AAS: Zamindar. 5. 27th Septr. 

I 1880. tn. Blbi Noor-i-Ayesha. Bdue.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English. 

i Arabic, Persian and Urdu ; has always taken 
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keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26 ; elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 : elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1908 ; 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Nov. 1916; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911 ; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Races Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911 ; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914: elected 
Vioe-Presidents of Biharl Students* Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18; 
nominated non-offlda! member, Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923. Address : Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 


SYED MOHAMMED FAKBRUDDIN, The 
Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir, Kt. (1924), B.A., 
B.L., Minister of Education, Bihar and Orissa 
since 1921. 6. 1870. m. Musammut Kaniz 

Banoo of Shaikhpura. Educ : at Patna. Prac- 
tised as a vakil in the Mofussil courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government Pleader in the Patna High 
Court; Member, Legislative Council, Bengal, 
In the first reformed Council under Morley- 
Min to Reforms Scheme ; served three terms in 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, was 
for a long time Secretary of the Bihar 
Provincial Moslem League. HaB been a 
Member of the Senate and Syndicate of the 
Patna University from its establishment. 
Address : Bankipore, Patna. 


SYED, Mobinur Rahman, B.A., LL.B., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. (London)., M.L.C., High 
Court Pleader, Akola ; born at Saugor, 1893 ; 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad ; Senior 
Vice-President, Akola Municipal Board (the 

S remier Municipality of Berar), 1925-1928 ; 

fflcer-in -Charge of the Akola Municlnality 
1928 ; Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1926-1927; Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-30) ; Member, 0. P. Legislative Council 
since 1926; nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman, C. P. Council, Deputy Leader, 
Democratic Party, (Majority Party) C. P. 
Legislative Council ; Member, Governing Body 
C. P. and Berar, Literary Academy ; Member, 
Executive Council, All-India Muslim League 
and All-India Muslim Conference ; President, 
Anjuman Mufidul Islam, Akola ; Member, 
Central Khllafat Committee ; some time Hon. 
Editor, the Al-Raq> Nagpur ; Member 
Historical Records Commission, (1928) ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Berar, 
Muslim Educational Conference, (1928); 
President, C. P. and Berar All-Parties Muslim 
Conference, 1028. President, Muslim Educa- 
tion Society, Akola ; a Constant Contributor 
to several leading journals. Publications : 
“Miratul Berar" and “Nighadasht Atfal”, etc. 
Address: Akola. 


SYED, Sirdar Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. E. H. the Nizam's Dominions, 
1922-1929. b. 26th March 1879. eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung. 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.I.E., some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; five s. two d. Educ. ; 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 : 
has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Commissionershlp of Gulburga Pro- 
vince; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta 
1908. Publications : Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905 ; Unrest in India, 1907 ; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908; Life of Lord Morley, 1923; The Earl 
of Reading, 1924 ; British India, 1926, The 
Indian Moslems, 1928 ; contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SYED RAZA ALI, C.B.E. Member, Public 
Service Commission (1926) ; B.A., LL.B. 
(Allahabad Univ.) b. 29 April 1882. m. d. of 
hia mother's first cousin. Educ.: Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical In poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation : elected Trustee of Aligarh College ; 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India's Deputation to South , 
Africa (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 

Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Publi- 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) ; 

" My Impressions of Soviet Russia," (1930). 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

SYKES, Major-General The Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Hugh P. C., G. C. I.E., G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., Governor of Bombay since 
1928. b. 23 July, 1877, son of Henry Sykes, 
Addis combe, m. 1920, Isabel, d. of late 
Rt. Hon. A. Bonar Law, one e. 15th 
(The King’s) Hussars; 2nd-Lt. 1901 Lt. 
1903; Capt. 1908 ; Bt. Major, 1913; Bt. 
Lt.-Col. 1915 ; Bt. Col. 1918 ; Major-General, 
1918 ; employed with West African Regt. 
1903-4 ; Intelligence Branch, India, 1905-6 ; 
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passed Staff College, 1908-9 ; G.8.O., War 
Office, 1911-12; Commander, Royal Flying 
Corps, Military Wing, 1912, which he raised 
and Commanded till 1914 ; G.S.O., 1st Grade, 
France, 1914 ; sometime commanding 
R.F.C. France, 1914-15 ; temp. Colonel 
(2nd Commandant) Royal Marines; and 
Wing Captain R. F. C (Naval Wing) 
whilst commanding Royal Naval Air Service 
in E. Mediterranean, 1915-16; A. A. and 
Q.M.G. 1916; A.A.G. War Office, 1916; 
Brig. General and Deputy Director, War 
Office, 1917; Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
1917-18 ; Major Gen. and Chief of the Air 
Staff, 1918-19 ; Chief Air Section, British Dele- 
gation at Peace Conference, 1919 ; Controller 
General of Civil Aviation, 1919-22 ; M. P. (C) 
Hallam Division of Sheffield, 1922-28; 
served Imperial Yeomanry and Commander- 
in-Chief’s Bodyguard in S. African War, 1900- 
01 (severely wounded. Queen’s Modal with 4 
claps), European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
five tlmps, Bt. Lt.-Col.,Bt.Col.. C.M.G..K.C.B.); 
Member of Imperial War cabinet ; Croix de 
Commander de la Legion d’Honneur ; Croix de 
Commander de l’Ordre de Leopold, Belgium; 
Vladimir of Russia ; Distinguished Service 
Medal (U. S. A.); Order of the Rising Sun, 
Japan ; Grand Cross of the Order of the Lion, 
Persia ; late member of Council of the Roval 
Aeronautical and Royal Geographical Societies ; 
Lee s -Knowles Lecturer at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1921 ; Chairman of the Government 
Committee on Meteorological Service, 1920-22 ; 
Chairman of the Government Committee on 
Broadcasting, 1923 ; Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Broadcasting Board, 1923-27 ; Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman or Member of other Govern- 
ment Committees ; late Director of Under- 
ground Electric, London General Omnibus, 
Anglo- Argentine Tramways, Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph, and other companies. Publi- 
cation s ; Aviation in Peace and War, 1922 ; 
articles on political, communications, defence, 
transport, air and other subjects in various 
Reviews, etc. Addre.su : Government House, 
Bombay. Club: United Service. 

TAGORE, Abanindra Nath, 0J.E. ; 

Zemiadar of Shaz&dpnr, Bengal; b. 1871. 

Eiuc. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curxon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address : 5 Dwar- 

kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
COOMAB, Kt. b. 17 September 1873, 
ffduc. ; Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great | 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, SIR Rabihdraiiath, Kt., D.Llt. 
(Calcutta Unlv.) ; b. 1861. Educ. : privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantinl- 
fcetan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 


work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works Into 
English: Nobel Prize for literature, 1913. 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novels 19 ; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects, 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically In small collections with 
notations. In English — Gltanjali, 1912. 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chifcra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Reminiscences, 

1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 

1918. Maahi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagere, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and the World, 1919. 
Gltanjali and Fruit-Gathering, 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics. 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater Tndla, 
1923. Gore, 1924. Letters from Abroad, 

1923. lied Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken TieB. 1924. Red Oleanders, 

a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. ; Letters to 

a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929. Contributes regularly to the Vlshwa 
Bhurathl Quarterly Issued from Shantini- 
ketan. Address : Shantiniketau, Bolpur. 

TAIRSEE, Lakh midas Rowjee. (See 
Lakhmidas.) 

TAMBE, SHHIPAD BALWANT, B.A., LL.B., 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rlni School), Amraotl, Anglo -Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraotl, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraotl Town Municipal Committee: Presi 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1926. 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

TANNAN, Mohan Lal, M. Com. (Blrm.i, Bar. 
at-Law, I.E.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ. : 
at Govt. High School, Gujarat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board .Bombay, from 1st March 1929;I> tractor, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924 Member Council .Indian Ins- 
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(Kate of Banken ; Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bomba/; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mies. Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confoe. 
(Bombay). Publication* : “ Banking Law 

and Practice in India.** Indian Currency 
and Banking Problem* 1 * jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
“ Banking Needs of India,*' "Indian Currenoy 
and the war," etc. Address : The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Hoad, Bombay. 

TATA, Sib Dorabji J ambit Ji, Kt., J. P., 
Senior Partner, Tata Sons, Ltd. b. 27th Aug. 
1859. s. of late Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata. m. 
1898, Meherbai, d. of H. J. Bhabha. d. 1931; 
Educ.. Cafus Cq fl. (Hon. Fallow), Camb. 
Bombay Univ. Address : “ Esplanade House,’ 
Waudby Road, Bombay. 

TEHRI, Major, H. H. Raja Narendra Shah 
Baidu Bahadur, C.S.I., of Tehrl-Garhwal 
State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir-apparent 
born 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Narendra - 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEMPLE, Lieut.-Col. Frederick Chari.es 
M. Inst. C. E., C. I. E., (1931) ; Chief Town 
Engineer and Administrator, Jamshedpur 
b. 25 June, 1879, m. Frances Mary Copleston. 
Educ: Rugby School and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Asst. Engineer, Birmingham Welsh 
Waterworks ; Military Works Services, India ; 
Punjab Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaffar- 
pur ; Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Publications : “ Manual for 
Young Engineers in India", and “ Sewage 
Works*’. Address : Jamshedpur, Singhbhum 
District. 

THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DlWAN BAHADUR, 
B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
b. 16 April 1868.m. Ratangavri, d. of Kesha vrai 
Amritrai. Educ : at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
tn 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman. Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 ; and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management In 1922-25 ; 
Chairman of Sohool Board in 1925. Chairman 
of the Raichand Deepchand Girls* School 
Committee the Chairman of the People’s 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. Appointed a 
member of the Pratt Committee ; and witness 
before the Royal Reforms Commission 1919. 
Vice-President, Surat Sarvajanik Education 
8odety, 1927-28. Address : Athwa Line, 
Surat. 

THAKTJR, Rao Bahadur Kaimnath Misha?, 
I.S.O. ; Ben. Dtr. and Bess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911; b. U Feb. 180k Mm.: Bangor 
and Jnbbnlpore H. Mnlr Central Ooh„ 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. 


THOMAS, George Arthur, b.a., c.i.e., (1925) 
I. C. S., Home Member, Bombay Executive 
Council, b. 4 May 1877. m. Gwenllian 
Dorothy d. of Dean Howell. Educ : Clifton 
College and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge ; 1st 
Class Classical Tripos. Joined I.C.8. in 1900 ; 
Asst. Collr. Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar; 
Asst. Collr., Customs, Bombay, Collr. of Customs; 
Madras ; Collr. of Kolaba and Hyderabad, 
Sind ; Secretary, Revenue Department, 
General Department and again Rev. Depart* 
ment and Chief Secretary ; Member, Council 
of State, 1927 : Commissioner in Sind, 1929. 
Member of Council, 1931 . Address ; Bombay 
and Poona. 

THULRAI, Taluqdar op, Rana Sir Sheoraj 
Singh Bahadur op Khajurgaon, K.C.I.E., 
Rai Bareli District, b. 1865. m. 1st, d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Majhouli ; 2nd d. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh ; 
a Raja of Kundwar ; 3rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ. : Govt. H. S., Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897 ; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Sumvat Era is current 
in India. Eeir : Kitnwar Lai Elma Natt 
Singh Bahadur. Address: Thulrai, 
Khajurgaon. 

TODHUNTER, Sir Charles George, K. 0.8.1. 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
and Royal Historical Societies; b. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prise man, 
Cambridge University, 1888 ; tn. Alice, 

0. B.S., K.-i-H. d. of Captain 0. Losack, 93rd 
Highland era. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; also 
oonducted special Inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1919-24. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address : Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 

TONK, H.H. SAID-UD-DAU1A, W AZIR-UL-MULK, 
Nawab Hafiz Maulvi Muhammad SaadatAli 
Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang. b. 1879, s, 1930. 
State has area of 16,84,061 acres and 
population of 317,360. Address: Tonk, 
Rajputana. 

TOTTENHAM, SIR ALEXANDER ROBERT 
Loftcs, KT. (1931), C.I.E. (1925); MJL, 

1. C.S., Member, Central Board of Revenue. 
b. 31 July, 1873. Educ. : Clifton College and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Joined I.O.S., 
Madras, 1897-1923 ; Asst. Collector Sub-CoHr., 
Secretary, Board of Revonue, Collector and 
Com. of I. T. and Member, Board of Revenue ; 
Member, Central Board of Revenue, 1923. 
Addresu : Central Board of Revenue, Finance 
Department, Government of India, Dehll 
and Simla. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
Bishop in, Rt. Rev. E. A. L. Moore. M.A. 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96; Missionary of the 
C.M.S. In S. India from November 1896 ; C.M. 
S. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; C.M.S. 
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College, Kottayam, 1002*1903 ; Chairman, 
C.M.S., District Council, Tinneveliy, 1915*1924. 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Addresr. 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 

TRAVERS, Walter Lancelot, 0J.B. (1925), 

O. BJffi. (1918), M.L.C. Chairman, Dooart 
Planters* Association, 1914*20 ; Vioe-Ch airman . 
1921-1924; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1920 and of Deformed Council, 1921- 
23 and 1924 to date, Leader, British Group; 
President, European Association, 1929 Mem- 
ber, Jalpaiguri District Board, 1914-24. Cap- 
tain (retd.) North Bengal Mounted Rifles. 
Address : Baradighi Tea Estate, Barodigh. 

P. O., Jalpaiguri, and Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

TRENCH, William Launoelot Crosbie, B.A., 
M. Inst. C.E. Supdtg. Engineer, P.W.D. 
b. 22 July 1881, m. Margaret Zephana Huddles- 
ton. Educ : at Leys School and Dublin 
University, Indian Service of Engineers. 
Address : Sup. Engineer, I. R. B. C., Karachi, 
Sind. 

TURNER, Charles William Aldis, B.A., 
C.I.E. (1928), I.C.S., Secretary to Government , 
Political Dept., Bombay, b. July 30, 1879. Educ: 
KingEdwardVI. School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll.,Oxford. Appointed Asst. Collector, Bom. 
Presidency in 1903 ; Settlement Officer, Dhar- 
war Diet. 1909-10 ; Under-Secretary, Revenue 
and Finance Departments, Bombay, 1912-15 ; 
Cantonment Magte., Ahmednagar, 1917-1919. 
Collector, Ahmednagar, 1919-21 ; Personal 
Asst, to Lord Lee, Chairman, Public Services 
Commission, 1923-24 ; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924 ; Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1929 ; and Secretary, 
Political Department and Reforms Officer 
in addition 1930. Address : Secretariat, 

Bombay. 

T VABJI, Husain Badiuddix, M.A. (Honours), 
LLJtf. (Honours), CanUb. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay, acted Chief Judge. Retired. 
b. 11 October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: An jumane- Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier's School and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Address : Marzbana- 
bad, Andheri. 

TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIC, Agent, 
G. I. P. Railway, Bomlwy. b. 15 Nov. 1889. 
m. Dorothy Margaret Mclver. Educ : ** Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had three years’ 
training. Great Northern Railway, England. 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, of 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager ; in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer ; in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March WO was appointed Chief Transporta- 


tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent. Address : " Glenogle”, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Malaliar Hiu, Bombay. 

UJJAL SINGH, Sardar, m. a. (Punjab). 
Landlord and Miilowner. b . 27 Jan. 1895. 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1 921 ; meml>er of Sikh League, 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee ; Hon. Secretary of Central Sikh Liberal 
Association ; Member, Sikh Educational 
Committee ; Meml>er, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee since 1925 ; elected memt>er, 
Punjab Legis. Council ; was member and Hon. 
Secretary of Punjab Simon Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee;, 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee and 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee ; was 
selected delegate for Round Table Conference, 
1930 ; served on Federal Structure Committee 
of the Conference as well as Minorities, Defence 
and Franchise Committees ; wat; also member 
ol' the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the R. T. 
Conference. Address : Mianohanu, Punjab. 

UMAR Hay at Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
COLONEL NAWAB RANA MALIK SIR, K.C.I.E., 

C. B.E., M.V.O., Member, Council of State 
Member of the Council of the Secretary o: 
State for India, Landlord. 5. 1874. Educ : 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in 18th K.G.O., attended 
King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; 
served in Somaliland ; joined Tibet Ex- 
pedition ; was attached to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia ; Mons. Star 1914 ; Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board ; represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference In 1918, 
served in tlie 3rd Kabul War (mentioned la 
despatches), made Colonel; Member, Esher 
Committee, 1920 ; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address : Kalra, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

URQUHART, Dr. WILLIAM SPENOB, M.A., 

D. Lltt. (Abdn.), D.D. (Hon. Abdn.) ; Doctor of 
Law ; D.L. (Hon. Calcutta) ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930 ; Principal, 
Scottish Church College since 1928. b. 1877. 
m. Margaret Macaskiil, d. of Rev. Murdoch 
M&caskill, Dingwall. Educ : Aberdeen 
University ; New College, Edinburgh ; 
Marburg University, Gottingen University ; 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff College, Calcutta, 
1902 ; Scottish Churches College, 1908 ; 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 1929 ; Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta university, 1927 and 1931; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug. 7th, 1930 ; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32 
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Principal, Scottish Church College, since 
1928. Publication* : The Historical and 
the Eternal Christ, (1916) : Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (1919) ; Theosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) ; Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, (1928); Contributor to Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Address : 
Principal's House, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. 

VACHHA, Jamshepji Bejanji, Khan Bahadur, 

B. A., B.so., c.i.e., Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay Presidency, b. 20 May 1879. m, 
Roahan Ardashir Karan jawalla, B! A., Educ : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902. Publications : The Bombay Income Tax 
Manual . Address : Banoo Mansion, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

VAKIL, Sirdar Sib Rustom Jeh avoir, Kt. i 
(1924); Kban Bahadur (1907); First Class \ 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); Minister in the ! 
Bombay Govt. (1930). b. Sept. 1878, rn. 
Tehmina, e. d. of Dr. I). E. Kothawala, Civil | 
Surgeon, retd., Bombay Medical Service. \ 
Educ : Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad. Since 1901 
Managing Partner in Nowroji Pestonji & Co., 
Govt. Salt. Agents; Pioneer of Magnesium 
Chloride Industry in India ; President, Dist. 
Local Board ; for many years member of 
Ahmedabad Municipality ; Dist. Scout 
Commissioner, late Officer Commanding “ D” 
Coy., 12-2 Bombay Pioneer ; and Divisional 
Superintendent St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
Ahmedabad Division ; was member of 
Imperial Legislative Council from 1913- 
16: has extensively travelled in European 
countries; Chairman and Director of severul 
industrial concerns and Railway Boards ; 
helped Government during the War in | 
recruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and 
certificate by H. E. Lord Willingdon. First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911. Address : 
The “Rosery,” Shahi Bag, Ahmedabad 
VAUX, Major Henry Georoe, C.S.I. (1928), 

C. I.E. (1921), M.V.O. (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay, b . 1882. m. 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen. 
(American), 1916. Educ. St. Lawrence School, 
Joined the Army 1900 ; A.D.C. to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1911 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14; Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael 
1914*17 ; Mil. Secretary to Earl of RonaldBhay, 
1917-22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1922; Mil. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 

1922- 28; Mil. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 

1923- 28 ; Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928. Address : Government 
House, Bombay. 

VAZIFDAR,Lieitt.-ColonelSorabShapoorjee 
M.R.C.P. (Loud.), M.R.C.S. (Ellg.), I.M.S., J.P., 
Professor of Medicine, Grant Medical College ; 
Senior Physician and Superintendent, 
J. J. Hospital; Superintendent, B. J. 
Hospital for Children, Bombay, b. 1 
August 1883. rn. to Mary Hormusji Wadla, 
Educ : Grant Medical College, Bombay ; 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. Entered 
1. M. S. in 1908. During the Great War 


served in German E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 
in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1926 ; and Superintendent, J. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address : 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

V BLINKER, Shrikrishna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder oi 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
TTinity, (1909). b. 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibal, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ram chan der. Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ. : St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay ami criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of Tndla Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bom nay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923 ; Beery., P. .1. Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1897-1908. Publications: Law 
of Gaming and Wagering and the Law ot 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa- 
tion. Address : Ratan House, 425, Lamington 
Road (South), Bombay. 

VENKATASUBBA RAO, The HOn. Mr. 
Justice M , b.a., B.L., Judge. High Court. 
Madra« b. 18 July 1878. Educ.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V. Radhakrishnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radh&krish- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 : President, 
Annadana Samajam. The Madras Seva 
Sad an, Depressed Classes Mission Society 
and Dist. Scout Council ; Vice-President, 
Provincial Scout Council. Address: “Peven- 
sey,” Nungarabaukum, Madras. 

VENK ATASWAMI, MA1DARA - Sub-Librarian 
of the State Library, Hyderabad b. 1874, 
Educ: The F.C. Institution and Hislop College, 
Nagpore, O. P. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and Folklorist. Publications : Life 
of M. Nagloo, 1908, Second Edition, 1930, 
The story of Bobbili, 1910. Folk-stories 
from India, 1912. A Memoir of Ralph T. H. 
Griffith, 1915. Folk-tales of India, 1923. 
Folk-stories of the Land of Ind, 1927. Short 
Essays on Social and Literary Subjects, 1931. 
Address : The Retreat, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

VERNON Harold ansslm Bellamy, 

C. S. I. (1980), C. I. E. (1929), I. C. S., Mem- 
ber of Board of Revenue, Madras, since 1928. 
b. 12th September 1874. rn. Rhona Warre. 
d. of Admiral Sir Edmond Warre Slade. 
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Educ.: Clifton College, St. Jolm’s College, 
Oxford. Entered I. C. S. 189s. Private Secre- 
tary to Governor of Madras, 1911 ; Secretary, 
Indian Marine Comini* tee, 1912 ; Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1914-21 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1624; Resident of South 
Indian States, 1925 ; Member, Council of 
State, 1927. Publications : Notes on Salt 
Manufacture translated from Italian. Address : 
Madras. 

VERRIERE8, Albert CLAUDE, C.I.E. ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P. W.D. m. 1899, Mabel 
Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore. Educ.: 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Eoorkee. Ent. P. W. D., 1898, ! 
Under-Secy, to Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun, 1915-16, j 
Supdtg. Eng., 1916-18 ; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
19 ; Oflg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 1 
1920-21. Address: ** Dar-ul-Shaf a”, Lucknow, j 

VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Most Rev. Theotoniub 
Manoxl Ribbibo, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop 

of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929; 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East ! 
Indies since 1929. b. Oporto, 1859. Educ. . 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address. : Nova Goa. j 

V1JAYAEAGHAVACHARYA, 111 WAN Baha 
DUR, SIR T., K.B.E. (1926) Vice-Chairman 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929; b. August 1875. Educ. Presidency 
College, Madras. Joined Provincial Service, 
1898 ; Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, ! 
from 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land I 
Records, 1918; Deputy Director of Indus j 
tries, 1918-19 ; IMwan of Cochin, 1919-22 ; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920; 
Commissioner for India, British Empire 
Exhibition, 1922-25 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925-26 ; Director of Industries, 
1926; also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition August 1926 ; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29. i 
Address : Simla. 

VIllA VALA, Durbar Shri Huzuu, Personal 
Assistant to H. H. The THakore Saheb of 
Rajkot since April 1981. b. 81 Jan. 1878. 
Educ . : at Rajkumar College, Rajkot. [ 
Wing Master, Rajkumar College, Adviser to , 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; Deputy Political ! 
Agent, Palanpur; Manager, Lathi State, i 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State. District Deputy Political Agent, Rewa I 
Kantha up to 1st April 1927. Address: 
Bagasra, Kathiawar. 

V IS VESVARA Y A , SIB MOXSHAQUNDUN, 

K.C.I.E., D.8c., M.I.C.E., late Dewan { 

of Mysore. 6. 16 Sept. 1861. Educ.: Central ! 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of 8denoe, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904 ; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 ; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924. Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern* 


1 ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
j Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
! the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. PubHeation : “ Aeoons- 
1 true ting India M (P.8. King<fe don. Ltd., 

! London). Address : Uplands, High Ground, 

I Bangalore. 

, VOLKERS, Robert Charles Francis, OJ.E., 
Sec., Railway Board, 1907-13; Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Calcutta. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsha Epulji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920); 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1015-16) : 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20. 
Member, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarji Goeuldae A 
Co., Agents, Morarii Gokuldas 8. A W. Co., 
Ltd. and Sholapur S. & W. Co., Ltd. 1892-1981, 
ex-Director, The Central Bank of India, 
Director, Berar Co. (1928) and Ex-Director, the 
Scindia Navigation Company, b. 2 Ang. 1844. 
in. 1860, hut widower since August, 1888. Educ: 
Elphinstonc Coll., Bombay ; in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874 ; for 80 years Bombay Mun 
Corpn. (President, 1901-02) ; for 42 years, 
Mem., Bombay Millowners’ Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and President in 1917 and 
Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since its forma- 
tion in 1898 up to 1919 ; Pres, of 17th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1901 ; and of Belgaum 
Prov. Conference, 1894 ; gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure in 
1897 ; Trustee of Elphinstone Coll. ; also 
ex-Chairman, Indian Merchants' Chamber 
and Bureau ; was Gen. Sec., Indian National 
Congress for 18 years from 1894 ; Trustees of 
Vic. Jubilee Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon. Set!, from 1909 to 1923 ; President. 
Western India liberal Association from 1919-27 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922 ; is Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library since 1917. 
Publications : Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Condi- 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian newspapers 
and louroals for 45 years from 1875 ; alio had 
published History of Share Speculation 
of 1868-64; Life of Premehand Royohand: Life 
of J. N. Tata; cue Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-75). Addrsss : 
Jijl House. Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, Bomanji Jamsetji, M.A., LLJB. 
(Univ. of Bombay), Bar-at Law. Judge, 
Bombay High Court, b. 4 Aug. 1881. m. 
Rattanbai Hormusjl Wadia and subsequently 
to Perin Nowroji Cliinoy of Secunderabad. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and 
at the Inner Temple, London, for the Bar, 
1904-6, was Principal, Govt. Law College, 
Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Bombay for two months 
from 5th June 1928, and again from January 
to October 1929, and from 1st Feb. to October 
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1930. Additional Judge 1930*31 ; confirmed 
as Puisne Judge, High Court in June 1931. 
Address: Quetta Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

WADIA, SlE CusROO N.,Kt. (1932);C.LE. (1919). 
Millowner. 6. 1869. Educ : King’s Coll., 
London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Jamnwh Am dauii, J.P., 1900 
Merchant, b. 81 Oct. 1867. Educ. : Elphin- 
stone Sob. and Coll, and sorted apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Akroid A Co. of London ; 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and other 
Industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Publications : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets against dosing of 
the Mints. Address: Wilderness Road. 
Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

WADIA, Sib Nusserwanji Nowrosjee, K.R.E., 
C.I.E., M.I.M., J.P., F.c.P.S. (Hon.f Mill- 
owner 6.80 May 1873. m. Evylene Clara Powell. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Chairman of the 
Bombay MillownerB' Association, 1911 and 
1926. Address : Strachey House, Pedder 
Boad, Bombay. 

WADIA. Pestonji ABDESHBB, M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 16 Dec. 1878. Educ. : Elphinetone 
College, Bombay. Publications : The 
Philosophers and the French Revolution : 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry Into the Principles of 'Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Address: Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WALI Mahomed Hussanally, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B„ son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Etfendi, 
Majid! , Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi ; was 
Member, Legislative Assembly for several years 
and Fellow, Bombay University; Retired Dpty . 
Collector ; is Special First Class Magistrate, 
since 1916 ; Landed Proprietor ; was President 
of Educational Conference 1931. b. 5 Dec.1860 
Widower. Educ: Elphlnstone College and 
Govt. Law School Bombay. Served Govt, 
in various departments for 33 years ; retired in 
1916. Address: Devon Villa, McNiel Road, 
Frere Town, Karachi. 

WALKER, Georgs Louis, Govt. Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor, Bombay, 6. 25 September, 
1879. m. to Agnes Muriel Porter, d. of 
Col. R. 8. Porter, Dy. Lieutenant or County 
of Lancaster. Educ : Liverpool College. War 
Serrioe, France and Belgium, 4th Aug. 1914 
to November 1919 : promoted Lieut.-Col. 
R.F JL. Retired, 1921. Partner, Messrs. Little 
and Co., Registrar of the Diocese of Bombay, 
Address: Byculla Club. 

WALLACE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir, 
Edward Hamilton, Kt. (1931) M.A. (Glas.) 
B.A. (Oxon.), Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. 13 May 1873. m. Anna Richmond Miller 
London. Educ : High School, Glasgow ; 
Glasgow Univ.; Balliol. Coll., Oxford. 
Passed I. C. 8., 1895 Served in Madras Presi- 
dency since 1896; Judge of Chief Court, Mysore 


State, 1912-14. Address : Cathedral Gardens; 
Madras. 

WALWYN, Rear-Admiral Humphrey 
Thomas, C.B., D.S.O., Flag Officer Command- 
ing Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, b. 26th 
January 1879, 2nd s. of the late Col; 

J. Walwyn, Crofty Bwla, Monmonth, 
m. 1912 Eileen Mary van Straubenzee ; one 
s. Educ. : H. M. 8. Britannia, Dartmouth. 
Went to sea in H. M. S. Camperdown, Janu- 
ary 1896 ; qualified as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 
and obtained the Egerton Memorial Prize ; 
Gunnery Lieut, of H. M. 8. Drake under 
Prince Louis, H.M.S. Superb, Neptune ; 
Commander, 1912 ; H. M. S. Warspite, 1916-17 
(D.S.O.), Capt. 1916 ; in command destroyer 
flotillas and 8enior Officer Mediterranean 
Destroyers, 1923 ; Director of Gunnery Divi- 
sion, Naval Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26 ; Naval 
A.D.O. to the King, 1927 ; Flag Officer Com- 
manding Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, 1928. 
Address : Admiral’s House, Bombay. 

WANKANER, Captain His Highness Mahaba- 
na Shri Sir Amarbinhji, Raj Saheb op, 

K. C.I.E. b. 4 Jan. 1879; «. 1881. Educ.: 
Rajkumar Coll. State bas ai$a of 417 sq. 
miles, and population of 44,285. Salute, 11 
guns. Address : Wankaner, Kathiawar. 

WARD, Colonel Henry Charles Swinburne, 
C.T.E. (1920), O.B.E. (1919) and Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917) ; 6. 12 June 1870. 
Educ. : Winchester and Sandhurst, 1st Com- 
mission, 1918 ; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
1901; Staff College. 1911-12; War, 
1913-1917; various staff appointments; 
Afghan operations, 1919 ; G.S.O. I 2nd Divi- 
sion ; commanded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22, 
A.A.G., Army Headquarters, 1922-23. Direc- 
tor Pay and Pensions, A.H.Q., 1923-25 ; A. A. 
and Q. M.G. C.P., District, 1925-26 ; A.Q.M.G., 
Southern Command H.Q., 1926-27 ; retired on 
1st April 1927 ; apptd. Chief of Staff, Bhopal, 
1st April 1927 ; Army Member, Bhopal State 
Council, 1st May 1928. Address: Bhopal, 
C.I. 

WATSON, Alfred Henry, Editor, Statesman, 
Calcutta, b. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
d. 1927 Educ : Rutherford College. London. 
Editor, Newcastle Leader, 1895-1902, News 
Editor, Westminster Gazette, 1908-8, Manager, 
1909-1921, Managing Editor, 1921. Editor, the 
Statesman, 1925. Chairman for India of the 
Empire Press Union. Publications : Papers 
on Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. 
Address : Statesman Office, Calcutta. ^ 

WATSON, SIR CHARLES CUNINGHAM, K.C.I.E. 
(1929), C.S.I. (1928), C.I.E. (1913). Secretory 
Foreign and Political Dept., Government 
of India ; b. 1874. m. 1912 Phyllis Marion, d. 
of A. Field, Hove, Sussex. Educ . : Edinburgh 
Univ.; Christ Church, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., 1897 ; Asstt. Collr., Poona, 1898-1901 ; 
Political Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3 ; First 
Asstt. to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputona, 1904-8; Private 
Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bombay, 1909-12; Secretory to Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Political and Jvdtefel 
Departments, 1912-14; Commission**, 
Ajmer, 1915-16; Deputy Secretory, 
Government of India Political Department 
1916-17; Political Agent, Eastern Rajputona 
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States, 1917-21 ; Political A.D.O. to Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1921 ; Ag. Agent to 
the Governor- General in Rajputana, 1923; 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, 1924; A. G. G. in 
Western India States, 1924-28. Address : The 
Foreign Office, Simla. 

WATSON, Herbert Ehmebton, D.Sc. (Loud.; 
F.I.C., M. I. Chem. £. Fellow of University 
Coll. London, Professor of General Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science. 6. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. Educ. : Marlborough 
Coll., London. Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof.. Indian Institute ol 
Science. 1911, apptd. Prof, of General Chemis- 
try In 1916. Publications : Numerous papers 
on physical Chemistry and allied subjects. 
Address : Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore. 

WAZIR HASAN, The Hon. Me. Jcbtice, B. A., 
LL. B„ Chief Judge of Oudh. Educ .: Gov- 
ernment High School, Baiba ; Muir Central 
College, Allahabad ; M. A. O. College, Aligarh. 
Joined the Lucknow Bar in 19( 3 ; Secretary, 
AU-India Moslem League from 1912-19 ; was 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1916 ; appointed Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 
February 1930. Address : Lucknow. 

WEBB, Sir Montagu he Pomeroy, Kt. (1921), 
C.I.E., C.B.E;, Chairman, Central Executive 
of the National Citizens Union ; Member of 
Council of the East India Association ; Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 
Chairman, Daily Gazette Press Ltd., Karachi. 
Kashmir Rail and Ropeway Project, b. Clif- 
ton, 1869 m. 1908 Catherine Frances (whom 
he divorced). Educ: Privately. Member of 
Indian Fiscal Committee, 1921-22, late member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and late 
Chairman, Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 
Publications: Britain Victorious; India and 
the Empire ; Around the World, etc. Address : 
Karachi. 

VKSTCOTT, Rt. REV. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 

WHEELER, Thomas Sherlock, Ph.D. (Lond.), 
B.Sc. (Lond.); F.I.C., F.R.O.SC.I., A.M.l. 
Chem (Eng.). Principal anti Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay, b. 30 April 1899. w. Una Brigid 
d. of the late John Sherlock, B.A. Educ : 
O'Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Semor Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Publications : about 50 research papers and 
20 papers on chemical subjects ; two text- 
books, “ Systematic Organic Chemistry ’ ’ and 
" Physico-Chemical Methods.” Also transla- 
tions into English of some German text- 
books. Address : Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

WHITE, Major Feediriok Norman, GI.B., 
HJ). ; Asst. Dir.-Qen., l.M.S (Sanitary) 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, ol India, 
ftzrla. Address : c/o Grindlay 6 Co., Bombay. 

VHITTY, John Taelton, C.S.I. (1932) ; C.I.E. 
I.C.8., Member of Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Educ : Clifton Coll., New Coll., 

33 


Oxford ; Univ. Coll., London. Was Asst. 
Magistrate and Collector ; Transferred to 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912 ; Manager, Bettiah 
Wards Estate, 1916; appointed Commissioner 
in 1925 ; Temporary Member of Executive 
Council in 1929. Address : Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.I.E. 
(1927); Chiof Mining Engineer to the Govt, of 
India (Railway Dept.), b. 14 .luno 1880. 
Attached to Mining Dept., North-Western 
Railway, 1909-12 ; Asst. Coal Supdt., Indian 
State Railways, 1913-14 ; lent to G.LP. Ely., 
1914-17; Officiated as Mining Engineer and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20; 
Apptd. Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee. 
1925 ; Presdt., Indian Coal Grading Board. 
1927-28-29. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
WILES, Gilbert, M.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. 
(1926) ; C. S.l. (1931). Financial Secretary to 
Government of Bombay, b. 25 March 1880. 
m. Winifred Mary Pryor. Educ. : Perse 
School and S. Cath. College. Cambridge. Joined 
I.C.S. in India, 1904 ; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent; Sundt., Land Records, 1910; 
Asst. Colir. and Collector 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department. 1921-22 ; Secy. 
General Department, 1 923 ; Secy., Finance 
Department, since 1923; President,, Bombay 
Art Society, since 1926. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927); I.C.S., Magistrate-Collector, Chitta- 
gong. 6. March 11, 1888. m. Theodora l>ain- 
tree. Educ. : Clifton and Queen’s (College, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service in 
1912 and posted to Bengal. Private Secre- 
tary to H . E. the Governor of Bengal, 1022-27 
Address : Chittagong, Bengal. 

WILKINSON, SYDNEY ARTHUR, M.lt.C.S 'Ell' .) 

L. R.C.P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. (Llver- 
pool. Uni.) ; Ag. Chief Me<!lcal Officer, B. B. A 
C. 1 . illy. Co., Bombay, b. 17 March 1881 . m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1916. Educ. : 
City of London School, Queen's Coll., Tauton, 
and St. Thomas' Hospital, londou. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte., Ajmcre-Merwara ; was 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmere Municipality, 
and President, Bajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications : "A 
Malaria Survey of Ajtnerc City 19.>0”. Address : 
Saklna Mansion, Carmichael Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

W1LL1AM8, Grobgi Branbbt, M. Inst. c. E., 

M. i. Mboh. B., F. R. Ban. I., f.r.g.s., 

Member of Council, Institution of 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal ; Consulting 
Engineer, Member of linn of Williams ana 
Temple, b. 7 April 1872 ; m. Dorothy Maud, 
d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shire. Educ.: Clifton. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.lt.S., P. Pres. Inst. 
C.E., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks; Resi- 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
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Staff Qffloer ; Aset. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Hallways; Perg. Asstt. to Mr. 
0. B. Strachan, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks. Shrewsbury Water- 
works: Consulting Enpiueer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Watei- 
worfcs.Nalvasha, Nakurn and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, Ac., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chlnsurab, ICalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Bchar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publication! : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal. B. E. Journal, 1909, “ Bain fall of 
Wales/' Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, “Engineer," 
1922 ; Recent Progress in 8anltary. 
Engineering in Bengal : Public Health in India 
" XIXth Century February 1928, Ac. 
Address: 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
8. W. 30 Hill Street, S. W. Tower House, 
Calcutta ; and United Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILL1AM8, Oapt. Herbert Armstrong), 
DJ*.0 I.M.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907. 6. 11 Feb. 
1876. Address : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLINGDON, 1st Earl of, cr. 1931, 1st 
Viscount, cr. 1924 ; 1st Baron of ratton. 
cr. 1910; Freeman Frheman-Thomas, 
G.M.8.I. (1931); G.M.I.E. (1931); G.C.M.G. 

(1926) ; G.B.E.( 1917) ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931. b. 12 Sept. 1866 ; 
8. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel. 
d. of 1st Viscount Hampden ; m. 1892. Hon. 
Marie Adelaide (C.I., G.B.E., cr. 1924)., d. of 
1st Earl Brassey ; one son. A.D.C. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895 ; 
M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1906 ; Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910. Junior Lord 
of Treasury, 1905-1912 ; J.P. ; Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras, 1919-1924; 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924 ; 
Clialrman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan.-July, 1926; Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry; Lord-in- Waiting to H. M.; 
Governor-General of Canada, 1926-1930; 
appointed Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India, 1931. Address : The Viceroy's House, 
New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

WILLIS. Major-General Edward Henby, 
O.B. (1918), C.M.G . (1917) ; Technical Adviser 
R.A., India, b . 6th Sept. 1870. Educ. : at 
Bath. Commissioned Royal Military Academy, 
1890; Commanded 94th Battery. R.F.A. 
(Lahore Division). 1914; Commanded 78tl. 
Brigade R.F.A. (17th Division). 1916; C.R.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17 : 17th Corps, 1917-18. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 

WILLIS, Col. Sir George Henry, Kt. (1928), 
C.I.E. (1918),M.V.O. (4th) 1911, M.I. Mech. E., 
M.I.E. (Ind.) Master Security Printing 
India, b. 21 Oct. 1876 ; Educ. : St. Paul’s 
Sch., London: R. M. A., Woolwich; R.E., 
1895 ; Major, 1914, Lt.-Col., 1921 ; Col., 1925. 


Arrived India, 1900 : Deputy Mint Master 
1907 Master of the Mint, October 1915 to 
February 1926. Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.), m. 1900, 3 
daughters. Address : Caxton House, Nasik 
Road. G. I. P. Railway. 

WILSON, Gerald Sidney, King’s Police Medal 
(1918), C.S.I. (1931); Inspector-General of 
Police, Bombay. 6. 29 October 1880. m. 
Ellinor, d. of John Cunningham Thompson. 
Educ : Tonbridge School and on the Continent. 
Passed Indian Police Examination 1901, 
appointed Asst. Superintendent of Police, 
Bombay Presidency. Served as Asst, and 
Diet. Supdt. of Policein the Presidency and in 
Sind up to 1912 ; Personal Asst, to the I. G. 
of Police, 1912-14; Dy. Commsr. of Police, 
Bombay, 1914-18 ; Principal, Police Training 
School, 1920-22 ; Dy. Inspector- General, 
Southern Range, C. I. D. and Sind 1922-28 ; 
Officiated as Inspector-General of Police, 
Bombay Presidency, 1928-29; Offlg. Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombay, 1930-31. Address : 
Poona. 

WILSON-JOHNSTON, JOSEPH, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1926), Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
E. (1918), I.C.S., Administrator. Nabha. 6. 
12 June 1876. m. Helen J.M. Campbell. Educ. 
Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 

vVINTERBOTHAM, Geoffrey Leonard, B.A. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
& Co., b. 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d. 
of D. Norton, C.S.I. Educ. : Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. Busi- 
ness in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Slam at Bombay, 1926; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1929. Address : Monte Rosa, Dady 
Sett Hill, Bombay 6. 

WOOD, Sir John Barry. K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
C.S.I., Resident in Kashmir, b. 1870. m. 1896, 
Ada Elizabeth, d. of G. A. Stack, I.fi.8. Educ: 
Marlborough ; Balliol Coll., Oxford. Rnt 
T.O.S., 1894. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Foreign Dept., 1809-1903 ; 1st Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10 ; Resident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1914-22. Address: 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

VAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah. K-i-H., Bar-at- 
j Law, M. L.C., Ex- President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests, b. April 1874, Educ. : Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address : Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

YOUNG, Gerard Maokwobth, M.A., C.I.E. 
(1929), F.R.G.S., I.C.S., Army Secretary, 
Government of India since 1926. b. 1884. 
m. 1916 Natalie, d. of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutohinson, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Educ. : Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, 
1908 ; Under-Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1913 ; Under-Secretary, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1916-19 ; Military 
Department, India Office, 1919-20; Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, 1921-24. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 
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ELLERMANS CITY LINE : ELLER MAN’S HALL LINE : 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


A MONGST the great British Shipping Companies which have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the Empire, and India in particular, there is none with a 
more romantic history than the groups of companies which sail under the Ellcrman flag. 

Sir John Ellerman first became connected with shipping when he joined the Board of 
Frederick Leyland & Co., a Liverpool firm, which has. long been famous in the Mediterranean 
and American trades. It owed its foundation in the early ’twenties to Mr. John Bibbv, ship- 
owner of Liverpool, a port then rapidly rising to prominence. On the death of Frederick Ley- 
land the firm became a limited liability Company and it was shortly after its incorporation 
as such that Sir John Ellerman joined the Board and thus first became connected with the 
industry in which he was to have so brilliant a career. A short time later he became 
Chairman and under his direction the prosperity of the Company was not only continued 
but materially increased. 

In the early days of the present century the late J. P. Morgan made a great bid to secure 
for America the monopoly of the North Atlantic trade. In quick succession he acquired the 
Leyland, White Star, Red Star and Atlantic Transport Lines, but in view of the fact that 
the American Financier's interests were confined to the A tiantic, Sir John Ellerman did not 
sell, but. retained from the purchase the Mediterranean fleet and business of the Leyland Line. 


The retention of this fleet marks the 
beginning of the history of the Ellerman 
Lines as we know them to-day. 
Although the Leyland Line never 
formed part of the Ellerman group, 
our reason for commenting upon it is 
that through his connection with it Sir 
John Ellerman first became interested 
in the shipping industry and by thus 
retaining from the sale this portion of 
the fleet, founded the Lines which so 
honourably bear his name. 

During this period he had been 
treating for the purchase of the Papa- 
yanni Line, founded in the early ’forties, 
which was maintaining a service of 
steamers between Liverpool and Malta, 
Egypt, the Levant and the Black Sea. In 
bringing under his management the 
Papayanni Line and the Leyland Medi- 





s .v, “Ct/y o/ London ” built in 1868. 


terranean fleet, Sir John Ellerman was able considerably to strengthen his hold on the 
trade between Liverpool and the Near East, and with the acquisition, shortly afterwards 
of the Westcott and Laurance Line, he found himself controlling the most important fleet 
of vessels trading in these waters and thus acquired a commanding position in the trade 
of the Mediterranean and Near East. 


A salient clause in the contract of sale by which J. P. Morgan took over the Leyland 
Line stipulated that Sir John Ellerman was not directly to take part in the North Atlantic 
trade for a stated number of years. With the Mediterranean fleet of the Leyland Line 
and the fleet of the Papayanni Line under his control, he cast about for an opportunity 
of widening the sphere of his activities. The Western Ocean was closed to him his eyes 
naturally turned eastwards. 

The ‘ CITY * Line was the first Company with interests in India which was acquired by 
Sir John Ellerman. The purchase of the ‘CITY * Line was closely followed by that of 
the * HALL* Line and later on the ‘BUCKNALL’ Line. These Companies were 
acquired in chronological order, both in respect of the age of the Companies themselves 
and of their connection with India. 

THE 'CITY ’LINE.— The ‘CITY * Line had its origin in Glasgow in the late ’thirties 
when George Smith & Sons, the founders of the Line, acquired their first sailing ship. 
This vessel the “ CONSTELLATION ” was despatched to Calcutta early in 1840 and it 
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was the first voyage of this little ship 
which inaugurated the connection of 
the firm with the Calcutta trade in 
which their vessels with the passing of 
years were to secure a reputation 
second to none among the Liners 
trading with the East. The launch 
of the * CITY OF GLASGOW* in 1848 
marked the adoption of that style of 
nomenclature from which the line was 
eventually to derive the title which it 
bears to-day. The Smiths, it is 
interesting to note, began their ship- 
owning career as merchant shipowners, 
and it was only gradually that they 
came to realise the evolution through 
which the industry was passing. It 
was some years after their first venture 
in shipping that they decided to 
separate their shipping from their 
other commercial undertakings, but “ City of Paris.** 

once they had made up their minds to 

devote themselves to shipowning, they rapidly gained a brilliant and honoured position 
in the Eastern trade. They took full advantage of the improvement and innovations 
introduced by naval architects after the reform of the tonnage laws and by the early ’sixties 
possessed a fleet of ships able to hold their own with, and even to outsail, any ships afloat. 

It is a remarkable fact that the performance of contemporary * CITY* Liners compare 
most favourably with those of the China clippers whose names are household words even 
to-day when their once proud and stately hulls are sunk below the seas or pitifully drag- 
ging their careers to an inglorious close under assumed names and foreign flags. The * CITY 
OF MADRID* during a voyage to Australia was in company for one day with the 
incomparable * THERMOPUE * and actually covered three hundred and forty-nine sea 
miles in twenty-four hours, whilst her redoubted rival accomplished three hundred and 
thirty -seven. In the same year the ‘CITY OF_GLASGOW* achieved a yet more 
remarkable performance. In company with the * THERMOPL/E * she made a day’s run at 
an average speed of fifteen and a half knots, logging three hundred and seventy-two sea 
miles in twenty-four hours and beating the famous China racer by twenty-four sea miles. 

We can thus well understand how the ship of the * CITY * Line enabled their owners to 
secure that premier position in the Calcutta trade which they have retained to this day. 
The managers of the ‘CITY * Line fully appreciated the revolution in shipping which was 
to follow the opening of the Suez Canal, and when the opening of the Canal to general 
traffic was imminent they had already contracted for the building of a steamship. The first 
•CITY* steamer, the ‘ CITY OF OXFORD/ bound for Calcutta passed through the Canal 
very shortly after it was opened, to be followed by two sister ships, the * CITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE* and the * CITY OF POONAH.* The reliability and performance of 
these early steamers so amply justified the confidence of their Owners and so fully 
demonstrated the advantages of the new route that the decision was quickly reached 
definitely to abandon sail for steam. 

The principal trade of the * CITY * Line was, and still is, between Glasgow or Liverpool 
and Calcutta, although it has made an honourable name for itself, particularly with 
passengers, in the Bombay trade. In the Calcutta trade of which it was one of the earliest 
pioneers, the ‘CITY* Line has consolidated and improved the proud position that was won 
for it In the early ’sixties by the speed and beauty of its clippers and under the guidance 
of Sir John Ellerman, the great traditions of the Line have been maintained and enhanced. 



THE * H ALL* LINE.— Very shortly after Sir John Ellerman bad completed the pur- 
chase of the ‘CITY* Line he opened negotiations with Robert Alexander & Co. for the 
purchase of the * HALL * Line. The Sun Shipping Company, afterwards to become known 
as the * HALL * Line, was founded in the early ’sixties. The firm owed its inception to the 
enterprise of two men, Robert Alexander and Liston Young, who under the style of Alexander 
and Young managed the ships registered in the name of the Sun Shipping Company. The 
Company built a number of sailing ships which were employed in trades where speed was not 
of cap ital importance and never acquired reputations comparable with those of their 


and Karachi was inaugurated with the first voyage of the ‘CITY OF BALTIMORE * to 
Bombay. For a number of years the 1 H ALL * Luxe maintained a regular and successful 
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service of passenger steamers to Karachi, but eventually the passenger steamers were sold 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, whereafter the 'HALL* Line confined its activi- 
ties to the carrying of cargo and it was not until it was transferred to the Ellerman Flag 
in 1901 that it re-entered the passenger trade in association with the 'CITY* Line. 

THE BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP LINES.— Within an almost incredibly short space 
of time Sir John Ellerman entered into negotiations for the purchase of yet another great 
Company. The Bucknall Steamship Lines began their career as the venture of merchant 
shipowners. During the great shipping boom of the ’fifties, stirred by the example of so 
many of their brother merchants, they decided upon the purchase of a fleet of sailing ships 
with the primary object of providing transport for their merchandise. Eventually the 
Lines followed the general tendency of the age and replaced their sailing ships with stea- 
mers and in their thirtieth year they decided upon the separation of their shipowning from 
their merchant interests. The shipowning branch became known as Bucknall Brothers 
and began to cast about for a means of extending its business. An opportunity presented 
itself in the offering of a contract by one of the South African railways. The Company 
accepted the contract and the cargo thus obtained enabled it to institute a regular service 
to South Africa — a step attended with a success that encouraged a still further enlargement 
of the sphere of its activities. The number of regular services was added to almost yearly, 
the operations of the Company extending to the maintenance of services from the United Sta- 
tes of America to South and East Africa, India, the Far East, Australia and New Zealand, etc. 

With the acquisition of the Bucknall Steamship Lines in 1908 the group of Companies 
owned and managed by the Ellerman Lines, Limited, was complete although during the 
War the Wilson Line became the personal property of Sir John Ellerman. Inevitably 
the Ellerman interests had secured a leading position in the Eastern trade and the 
phenomenal development of the Ellerman Lines during the last twenty-five years 
illustrates conclusively that advantage has been taken of every opportunity for expansion 
in the passenger and cargo trades. 

Exigencies of space render it impossible to catalogue the various services operated 
by the Ellerman Lines, but the above summary gives some indication of the scope of their 
activities and the countries within their range. 

Karachi, Port Okha, Bbavnagar, Verawal and Porebunder, Bombay, Marmagao, the 
Malabar Ports, Colombo, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras an; linked with the United 
Kingdom by regular services whilst the Bucknall services between the principal Indian 
ports and America complete the chain of services run by the Ellerman Lines joining India 
with the great English speaking nations of the world. 

The Companies’ chief passenger services are between the United Kingdom and 
Bombay and Karachi, also Colombo, Madras and Calcutta, calling at Marseilles, Naples or 
Port Sudan as required ; from New York to Indian Ports and between the United Kingdom 
and South Africa. 

The passenger services are maintained by high class modern steamers affording all 
facilities for the convenience and well-being of passengers. Designed to meet the particular 
requirements of tropical service they embody in their construction all the advantages which 
the Companies' extensive experience has found essential to secure the comfort of travellers. 
The public apartments are handsomely appointed and the cabins well furnished and venti- 
lated. The decks are spacious and a swimming bath is usually provided. The steamers are 
well-known for the excellence of the cuisine and have consistently maintained the favour- 
able reputation which they enjoy amongst regular travellers. The fares are moderate 
ranging from £55 first class, £37 second class for the voyage between the United Kingdom 
and Bombay. The arrangements also provide for special return tickets at reduced rates for 
those wishing to make a short visit to India. In order to meet a popular demand a one 
class cabin service has recently been introduced with rates to and from Bombay ranging 
from £37 to £44- 

The total fleet of the Ellerman Lines including the associated Company, Ellerman’s 
'WILSON’ Line comprises 172 steamers having an aggregate carrying capacity approaching 
1,230,000 tons. 

The Companies' principal offices in the United Kingdom are located at 104/6, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 ; Tower Building, Water Street, Liverpool : and 73, 
Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

Their interests in India are represented by the old established firms of — 

Killick Nixon & Co. — Bombay and Mar.i agao, 

Forbes, Forbbs, Campbell & Co., Ltd. — Karachi, 

Aspinwall & Co. — Cochin and other Malabar Ports, 

Best Sc Co., Ltd. — Madras, 

Gladstone Wyllie Sc Co. — Calcutta, 
from whom all information in regard to sailings, etc., may be obtained. 
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THE HOUSE 


GIBBON 

O' ST ABLISHED in 1901 as Exporters 
of all ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
hardware, sugar, sundry goods, etc., to India and 
Burmah, specializing in Galvanised Corrugated 
and Plain Sheets, Copper and Yellow Metal 
Sheets, etc. Their proprietary brands of 

“Double K h e 1 a ”, 

“Single Khela”, 
“ Pineapple ” and 
“Winged Wheel” are 
known throughout the 
whole of India. 
Messrs. Gibbon & Co. 
have during their long 
years of co-operation 
with Indian Mer- 
chants built up an 
enviable reputation 
for integrity and 
efficiency. 
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THE MEM WHO LOOK AFTER 
THE IMTERESTS OF OUR - 
INDIAN FRIENDS 


Mr. Win. Erskine Mawhood went out to Calcutta in 
the year 1883 and after residing there for 17 years 
and representing London Merchant firms in the Galvanised 
Corrugated Sheets, Black Iron and Steel, Copper and 
General imported goods, in which he did a large business, 
he returned to London and became a partner in the firm 
of Gibbon & Co. in the year 1901 and, since that time up 
to the present, he has taken an active part in the working 
of it, so that for the last 50 years he has been elosely 
connected with his old and friendly firms in India and in 
the different goods as specified above. 



Mr. Walter Lomax went out to the Far East in 1890 
and proceeded to India in 1894 when he was employed by 
Messrs. Ker Dods & Co. After that business was closed 
down in 1902 he established the business of Messrs 
Kahn & Kahn in Calcutta with whom he remained until 
1908 when he joined Messrs. Gibbon & Co. as a 
partner. Since that date he has made several trips 
to India. 




Mr, C. E. Hitehings joined Messrs, Gibbon & Co. as a 
partner in March 1905. Previously to that, he was in the 
London office of The Commercial Bank of India, Ltd., for 
some years, subsequently, proceeding to India, in the 
Bank’s service, in 1900 and held high appointments in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Rawalpindi, Murree, Ac. In his earlier 
days he joined the services of one of the principal South 
American Banks and was employed by them for many years 
both in London and South America. 


GIEEON & CO., 

EAST INDIA MERCHANTS 

21, Lime Street, 

LCNDON, E.C. 3. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE & 

CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 

CALLENDER'S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. has 

bpen in the forefront of the Elec- 
trical Industry since 1882 when that 
Industry, as we now know it, came 
into being. The Company has 
never been content simply to meet 
the ordinary demand for Cables, but 
has expended large sums on research 
and experiment, and many of the 
recent developments in Electrical 
Distribution are the outcome of its 
pioneer work. At a time when few 
manufacturers considered it neces- 
sary to spend money on the possible 
requirements of the distant future, 
the Callender’s were carrying on 
costly experiments and had installed 
a well equipped Electrical Research 
Department with a staff trained for 
this purpose. 

Callender’s interest in modern 
Electrical Engineering began in 
1881 when a patent was granted to 
the late Mr. W. O. Callender, the 
founder of the business, for the 
material since widely used as a Cable insulator, and known as Vulcanised Bitumen. 

In 1882 Callender’s Bitumen Telegraph and Waterproof Co. Ltd. was formed, and 
much of the early work in Underground Mains in Great 
Britain was carried out by that Company. Its opera- 
tions had increased to such an extent that in 1896 
it had outgrown the financial and mechanical resour- 
ces of the original Company, and in that year (189 6) the 
present Company (Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Co. Ltd.) was formed to take over the existing busi- 
ness and to extend it on the larger and broader lines 
then required by the rapidly expanding industry. 

From small beginnings business has increased until the 
Company is now an enterprise in which over £2,000,000 
is invested in Shares and Debentures. 

Callender’s have limited their operations chiefly 
to the business for which the Company was incorpo- 
rated, viz., the manufacture of Insulated Cables and 
Wires, coupled with their laying and erection to 
provide complete networks of mains for the distribu- 
tion of the energy generated at the Central Station, to 
the fuseboard of consumers, and subsequently to sup- 
ply the wires necessary within consumers' buildings. 

Underground mains and distribution appliances 
form the chief speciality manufactured at the Works 
at Erith, where heavy Super-Tension Cables are design - 


Sir T.O. Callender J.P., M.IJE.E. 
{Deputy Chairman and Managing Director) 



Cable Tunnel under the Thames 
at Chelsea shewing Callender 
Super •T ension Cables for the new 
Battersea {London) Power 
Station . 
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ed and manufactured to carry current at the highest 
pressures now in use, either for the standard super 
pressures of 33,000, 55,500, and 66,000 volts, or for Ex- 
tra High Tension Cables for 6,600 and 11,000 volts, or 
for Low Tension Feeders and Distributors of all types. 

At the Anchor Works at Leigh, Lancashire, 

Rubber Insulated Cables of every description are 
manufactured, including the House Wiring specalities 
of the firm, known as the “KALEECO” AND 
“KALIBOND” WIRING SYSTEMS. 

There are few electricity undertakings in Great 
Britain, whether owned by Municipalities or by 
private Companies, which do not use Calender Cab- 
les, and in many important Cities the entire Under- 
ground System has been manufactured by Callen- 
der’s. 

Callender’s have always been pioneers in opening 
up overseas markets. 

In 1904 they commenced operations in the East 
and opened their own offices in Bombay with a staff 
specially sent from England able to deal with the 

cable business which they were convinced was com- 
ing in the East. 

Their anticipations have been fully realised and 
the development of electricity has provided them 
with many contracts of the first importance in India. 

Among other Cities in which cables have been 
laid are Bombay, both for supply work, hydro-elec- 
tric work and the electrification of railways, Calcutta, 
Madras, Rangoon, Hyderabad, Delhi and in a vast 
number of smaller towns in the Mofussil. 

Most important schemes of overhead transmis- 
sion and distribution have been carried out in the 
United Provinces, in the Punjab, in Madras, and 
in the Coalfields of Bengal, while track work in 
connection with the electrification of railways has 
provided the Company with important contracts. 

In the Far Eas Callender’s staffs have laid 
cables in Singapore, Penang, Hong Kong, Shanghai* 
Bangkok and in many other places. 

In South America a large amount of work has 
been carried out in the Argentine, Brazil and Chile. 

In Australia, New Zealand and South Africa the Company’s connections are very 
old and well established and the name of Callender is well known throughout all the 
British Dominions and Crown Colonies. 

Sir T. O. Callender (known throughout the Electrical Industry as “ Sir Tom ”) 
has spent his life in the service of the Company, having been a partner with his father 
when the original Dielectric Patent was granted in 1881, and for 50 years he has been at 
the head of the Callender destinies. Although he has widespread interests at Home 
and Abroad in electrical and kindred undertakings, he maintains his old personal control 
of the Company’s affairs, and is still in close touch with the details of all its branches. 
He is on the Board of the Lancashire E.P.; Yorkshire E.P. ; Scottish E.P. ; East African 
E.P.; and Sudan Electric Power Companies ; Associated British Manufacturers (Egypt) 



A consignment of Callender Cable 
ready for shipment to South 
America. 



Erecting 132,000 volt Transmis- 
sion Lines in India for the 
Punjab Hydro-Electric Dept . 


Ltd.; South American Copper Co., Ltd.; Thos. Bolton & Sons Ltd. 
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STAR WORKS, LONDON. 

Thomas De La Rue & Company, Limited. 

Manufacturers of Bank Notes, Bonds, Postage Stamps and all Security Documents : — 
Playing Cards, Playing Card Accessories and General Stationery : The Onoto Pen 
and Diaries : Insulators and all plastic mouldings in Telenduron and Bakelite. 

Sole Distributing Agents throughout the world 
for 

CHARLES GOODALL & SON, LIMITED. 

Manufacturers of Playing Cards and General Stationery. 

Office and Shotvrooms : 

no, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. i. England. 

Printing Works : 

Main, Star, George and Crown, Bunhill Row, E.C. x. 

Fountain Pen Works : 

Strathendry Works, Leslie, Fife, Scotland. 

Telenduron Works : 

go, Shemhall Street, Walthamstow, England. 

Overseas A gents : 

Australia — Norman Baker & Longhurst, Ltd., 50, York St., Sydney. 

Belgium — J. Beckers, 30, Rue de la Braie, Brussels. 

Bulgaria — Jordan, J. Boyadjieff & Sons, 2, Ulitza Targorska, Sofia. 

Btmxtah — G. Atherton & Co., 81 ,Sule Pagoda Road, Fytche Square, Rangoon. 

Canada — Walter Dickinson & Co., Ltd., 384, Adelaide Street ,West Toronto. 

China — Mustard & Co., 22, Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Egypt — N. Ch. Zaffiri, Rue Emade-El-Dine, Cairo. 
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Franc* — Thos. De La Rue & Co., S-A. 8, Place de la Madeleine , Paris. 

Gibraltar and Spanish Morocco— G. Prescott & Sons, Ltd., 114, Irish Town, Gibraltar. 

Hungary — S. Helen, Arany Janos Utca i, Budapest. 

Iceland — Snaebjorn Jonsson, Bankastracti, Reykjavik. 

India— Spicers (Export) Ltd., 19, New Bridge Street, London, E. C. 4. 

Bombay — Spicers (Export) Ltd., Stronach House, Graham Rd., Ballard Estate. 

Madras — Spicers (Export) Ltd., 2, Phillip Street, Broadway. 

Calcutta — 3rd Floor Left, Stephen House, Dalhousie Sq. 

Italy and Albania — Sibar, Via S. Nicolao, 10, Milan 109. 

Japan — Maruzen Ltd., 11/16, Nihonbashi, Tori-Sanchone, Tokyo. 

New Zealand — Norman Baker & Longhurst, Ltd., Huddart Paker Bldg., Post Office Sq., 
Wellington. 

Portugal — Benard Gucdes, Run do Crucifixo 73, 30, Lisbon. 

Roumania — Comptoirs Reunis de Commerce, Str. Lipscani, 18, Bucharest. 

South Africa — J. Ascham (Pty) Ltd., Post Box 3166, Johannesburg. 

Spain — Casa Sale, 5, 6 & 7, Carrera San Jeronimo, Madrid. 

Straits Settlements and Dutch East Indies — Borneo Co., Ltd., Singapore. 

Switzerland — Max Bossart, 29, Avenue Pictet de Rochemont, Geneva. 

West Indies — F. W. Milling & Co., 11, Broadway, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Thomas De La Rue & Go., Ltd. 

A native of Guernsey and a young man of ambition and inventive capacity, 
Thomas De La Rue came to London in 1817, with a sound knowledge of printing— 
and infinite confidence. The manufacture of straw hats and embossed paper led, 
through the card and ornamental paper trade, to the great activities for which the 
Company is now well known. For a hundred years De La Rue’s have been engaged 
in SECURITY PRINTING and have found loyal customers in Governments and Banks 
in every Continent. Long-standing contracts with the British Post Office, the Govern- 
ment of India, the Crown Colonies, the Bank of England, and many foreign couutries- 
these create a record of which the firm is justly proud. 

Letters Patent for the manufacture of Playing Cards were granted to Thomas 
De La Rue in 1832 and since then their scientific improvements, their designs, changing 
with the fashion of the day, and the quality of their work, have won for De La Rue’s 
their great name in the card-playing world. For fifty years the Company has manu- 
factured Fountain Pens, from the “ Anti -Sty lograph’ r which was a great advance 
on the old point writer, to the “ ONOTO”, an example of modern efficiency. COM- 
MERCIAL PRINTING and especially magazine printing, for which it is particularly 
well equipped, is another of the Company’s important activities. 

Their TELENDURON Works produce insulating materials and plastic mouldings 
for all purposes, and these eminently successful products are becoming increasingly 
popular in every climate. 

Charles Goodall & Son, Ltd. 

The House of Goodall was founded in 1820 by Charles Goodall who began business 
as a small manufacturing stationer in a by-street off Leicester Square, dealing in all 
classes of stationery, both commercial and fancy. In about 1833 Charles Goodall 
started to manufacture Playing Cards and to the development of this side of the 
business very particular attention was paid betweecn the years 1840 and 1870, until, 
under the direction of the grandson of Charles Goodall, Josiah Montague Goodall 
and of his sons, from 1880 to 1920, the House attained a position of unquestioned pre- 
eminence among the world’s makers of Playing Cards. During these years special 
efforts were directed to the development of trade overseas, with the result that to-day 
it is true to say that there is no country in the world in which Goodall’s is not a 
household name amongst those who use playing cards. 

In X921 De La Rue’s and Goodall’s each with a distinguished history of more 
than a century, were amalgamated and, maintaining the high tradition of each for 
quality of work and service, they may indeed claim that they play a vital part in the 
industey of the British Empire, not only for the two thousand people they employ, 
but for their productions which enhance the prestige of British Manufactures throughout 
the world. 
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PRINCIPAL JUTE MILLS OF CALCUTTA. 

The Angus Co., Ltd., established in 1913, Proprietors of Angus Jute Works, and 
Angus Engineering Works, located at Angus. P. 0 ., Hooghly District, Bengal about 
20 miles north of Calcutta. 

When operating at full capacity the combined works employ staff of about 8000 
Indians. Wages paid to Indian staff alone during past 10 year amounted to 17 times 
the suras received by ordinary Shareholders as dividends or as accretions to Capital. 
The Company's policy towards its Indian staff has been to provide so far as possible 
the best working and living conditions. 

The majority of labour is housed in quarters provided by the Company. The 
locality where the works are situated has been improved through the efforts of the 
Company’s medical staff and has been transformed from insanitary bustee and jungle 
lands to an area where the incidence of malaria has been reduced to nil, small-pox is 
not in existence, the water supply is second to none and health condition generally 
exceptionally good. 

The Company’s medical staff consists of a European surgeon and four Indian male 
doctors, a lady doctor and an Indian midwife, compounders, dressers, hospital assistants, 
malarial squad, school teachers, etc., totalling 51 persons. The report of the Inspector 
of Factories, Bengal and Assam, submitted to Government in 1929 says : — 

“ The medical relief and attention obtainable by the employees of this Company 
has no equal in the province, and, it would be safe to say, no superior in any industrial 
concern in India.” 

Cholera. — During 1928 there were no cases of cholera in the Cooly Lines with the 
exception of one imported from Howrah. Wholesale free innoculation of persons 
livingin our Cooly Lines and of residents of the neighbouring places was carried out. 

There was a very heavy death rate from cholera in Bengal during 1928, and the 
value of innoculation was strikingly demonstrated by the absolute freedom from the 
disease of workers living in the Cooly Lines, while the epidemic was raging in the sur- 
rounding villages and on the other side of the Hooghly from Angus. 

Malaria. — During 1928, apart from a few imported cases, there was no malaria 
among the employees living in quarters provided by the Company. There were also 
but few cases in the neighbouring villages under treatment by the Company’s anti- 
malaria squad. Malaria is well under control in the vicinity of Angus, and this may be 
attributed to the work of the anti-malarial squad, the recurring cost of which is only 
about Rs. 5,000 per year. Coolies trained in anti-malarial measures are supplied to 
any of the neighbouring jute mills who apply for them. 

The entire production of Jute works are jute cloth and bags of superior quality. 
The engineering works specialise chiefly in manufacture of complete installation of 
machinery for Jute Mills, as well as special classes of work for railways such as locomotive 
cylinders, etc,, baling presses and pumps for cotton and jute and other machinery. 

The policy of the Company in connection with all its manufacture is summed up 
in its motto prominently posted up in all offices, etc., “ Quality is remembered long 
after price is forgotten.” 

Th« ANGUS Go., Ld., 3 Clive Row, CALCUTTA Indio. 

Established 1913. 

Proprietors of Angus Jute Works, Angus Engineering Works, Angus, Hooghly 
Dist., Bengal. 

Agents for Isthmian Steamship Lines — Calcutta to New Orleans; Calcutta to 
Boston and New York. 

Officers, 1932. — Chairman of the Company, Alexander V. Phillips ; 1st Managing Director 
(Jute Works and Calcutta office), Milton Brooks, 2nd Managing Director (Engineering, 
Works), Andrew Stewart; Secretary, Joel W, Campbell ; Treasurer, Myron W. Adams ; 
Assistant Secretary, Alfred H. Kidd, Assistant Secretary, William B. Houston. 
Directors, 1932 , Albert F. Bemis, Alexander V. Phillips, J udson S. Bemis, Milton Brooks , 
Andrew Stewart, Joel W. Campbell, Charles R. Orr., Alfred H. Kidd, Myron W. Adams. 

Product of Engineerig Works. 

Jute Mill Machinery. — Softeners, Cards, Drawing Frames, Roving Frames, Spinning 
Frames Twist Frames, Cop-Winding Machines (Lambert Patent), Beaming Machines, 
Dressing Machines, Looms “ A ” & “ B ” types, Damping Machines, Calenders, 

Measuring Machines, Lapping Machines, Baling Presses, Hydraulic Press Pumps, Spares. 

Cotton Machinery.— Looms, Angus “ B. & D.” type. Spares for Preparation and 
weaving Machinery. Baling Presses and Hydraulic Pumps. 

Transmission Gearing.— Rope Pulleys, Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Bracket*, 
Wall Boxes, Bearings, Gears, etc. „ 

Railway Material. — Locomotive Cylinders, Locomotive Fittings, Carriage and 
Wagon Fittings, Signal Fittings, Drop Stampings, Forgings and Castings of all kinds. 

General. — Drop Stampings, Forgings, Iron Castings up to 20 Tons, Gun-metal, 
Phosphor-Bronze and Brass Castings. 


D. MACROPOLO & CO. L TD 


T HE firm of “ D. Macropolo & Co.” was founded by the late D. 
Macropolo 69 years ago, and its records show that many thousands 


Macropolo 69 years ago, and its records show that many thousands 
of people of this Country were taught to make hand-make cigarettes 
by this Company and thus earn their living. It is the oldest establishment 
of its kind and the Pioneer of the Tobacco Industry in this Country. 


The Principals of this firm have adopted every modern improvement in 
developing the Tobacco Industry, and have spared no pains in keeping abreast 
of the times. The products of the firm are made under the most up-to-date 
hygienic conditions and the firm employs over 200 people. 

“ The High-Class Cigarette ” is a speciality of this firm. During the tour 
in India of H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, Macropolo’s cigarettes were used. 



BOMBAY SHOW ROOM. 


Among the Distinguished Patrons of 
this firm are : — 

H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught, 

H. R. H. The Prince George of Greece, 
H. R. H. The Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark, 

H. R. H. The Duke of Spoteto, 

H. E. Lord Reading, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and all 
his predecessors since 1880, 

H. E. The Governor of Bombay, 

H. E. The Governor of Bengal, 

H. E. The Governor of Madras, 

H. E. The Governor of Burma, 

H. E. The Governor of U.P., 

H. E. The Governor of C.P., 
and 

Most of the Ruling Princes of India. 


The firm has three show-rooms to distribute the manufactured products : — 

. BOMBAY. — Alice Building, Hornby Road, which supplies the needs of clients 
from Bombay Presidency, Sind, Central and Southern India. 

. CALCUTTA. — 11, Old Court House Street, for the needs of clients from 
Bengal, United Provinces, Assam and Burma. 

. DELHI. — Kashmir Gate, for the clients from Punjab and N. W. Frontier 
Provinces. 



CALCUTTA SHOW ROOM. 


DELHI SHOW ROOM. 
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D. MACROPOLO & CO 
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1. Where Toba- 
cco IS PLACED IN 
MACHINE FOR ROLL- 
ING. 

2. Where Ciga- 
rettes COME OUT OF 
MACHINE. 

3. Manager of 
Factory Inspecting 
Cigarettes. 







P. GOPALASWAMY NAIDU, Honorary 
Magistrate, St. Thomas Mount i Director 
and Treasurer, Adambakkam Janopakara 
Saswatha Nidhi Ltd., Alanthoor ; Proprietor, 
The Diamond Import Co., Madras ; P. Gopala- 
swamy Naidu & Sons, St. Thomas' Mount. 

Importers of Diamonds, Semi-precious 
Stones, Synthetic Diamonds, jewellers’ machi- 
nery, tools and accessories suitable for use 
in manufacturing and setting of jewellery, 
Gold & Silver Foil, Indian Ink, Chamois 
Skin, Selvet Cloths, Diamond wrapping 
papers, etc. 

The firm, P. Gopalaswamy Naidu & Sons, 
started in a small way 160 years ago by 
buying uncut rubies, topaz and other stones 
to be cut and finished. Their policy has been 
fair dealing with guarantee of money back and 
this together with good craftsmanship soon 
enlisted a large and select clientele for their 
products which are well-known throughout 
India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. Their 
business has grown to such an extent that 
it has been necessary to erect more spacious 
showrooms. 

Mr. Gopalaswamy Naidu is a dexterous diamond cutter and an expert jeweller. He 
has produced by his secret process, which is registered, a finished synthetic “ diamond” 
of unusual brilliancy and hardness which withstands all tests. These Diamonds are 
known as “Dazlo” diamonds. 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book. Below are given detail* of the 
other Calendars In use In India. 

The Jewieh Calendar Is in accordance with 
the system arranged a.d, S58. The Calendar 
dates from tlie Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 8 months betore the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Lnni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The Fasii year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and 8am vat years by the 
order of Akbar ; It Is Lnni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its being 
Solar made It lose 11 days each year. 

The Somrai era dates from 57 b.o., and Is 
Lnni-solar. The months are divided Into two 
fortnights— eudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1932. 


Parsee (Staehensbahi). 


Hindu. 


Jamshedi Naoroz 

.. 


March 

21 

Avan Jashan 

. . 

- .. 

April 

14 

Adar Jashan 



May 

13 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

. . 


June 

14 

Gatha Gahambars 

.. 

.. 

September 

5 0 

Parsi New Year 


.. 

„ 

7 

Khord&d Sal 

.. 


,, 

12 

Amardad Sal 

Parsee 

• • II 

(Kadml). 

13 

Avan Jashan 

. . 


March 

15 

Jamshedi Naoroz 

. . 

.. 


21 

Adar Jashan 

. . 

.. 

April 

13 

Zarthoet-no-IMso 

. . 


May 

15 

Gatha Gambhars 

.. 

. . 

August 

6 & 7 

New Year 

. . 


*» 

8 

Khordad Sal 

.. 


It 

13 

Amardad Sal . . . . ,, 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 

14 

Ramzan-Id .. 

, , 


February 

9 

Bakri-Id . . 

. . 

.. 

April 

17 

Muharram .. 


. . 

May 

17 

Id-e-Mllad July 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 

17 

Shahadat-l-Hazrat All 

.. 

January 

30 

Ramzan-Id .. 

.. 

. . 

February 

9 

Bakri-Id .. 

. . 

.. 

April 

17 

Gadi-Id. 

. . 


„ 

25 

Ashura. 



May 

17 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan . . 

July 

3 

Id-e-Milad 



n 

22 


Malia Shivratri 


March 


Holl (2nd day) 


„ 

23 

Ramnavaml 


April 

16 

Cocoanut Day 


August 

15 

Ganesh Chaturthi 


September 

4 

Dassera 


October 

9 

Dlvali 

Jewish. 

„ 28, 29 & 30 

Posach 

.. .. 

April 21 A 27 

Pentecost 


Juno 

10 

Fast of Ah. 

.. 

August 

11 

New Year . . 


October 

1A2 

Day of Atonement . . 

II 

10 

Tabernacles . . 

.. . . 

II 

15 

SJmhath Tora 

Jain. 

" 

28 

Chulter Sud 15 

• • . . 

April 

20 

Shravan Vad 13, 

14 & 30.. 

August 29, 

30 A 

31 

Bhadarva Sud 4 

.. 

September 

4 


Christian. 


New Year .. 

. . January 

1 

Good Friday . . 

.. March 

26 

Easter 

• • n 

20 & 28 

Christmas . . 

.. Dec. 

24 A 20 

New Year’s Eve .. 

• • M 

31 


MOTi.— If any of the Mahomedan holidays notified above do not fall on the day notified 
the Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on which 
the holiday Is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified. 
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1 he (Jalendars . 


THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Mahons edan. 


1031. 


1360 . 


January 1 

January 10 

February 9 

March 0 

April 8 

Hay 8 


Shaban .. 
Ramzan .. 
Sbuwal . . 
ZU-kaideh 
Tll-hljeb . . 
Moharram 


1931 . 


1351 . 


June 6 

July 0 

August 4 
September 8 
October 2 
October 81 
November SO 
December 29 
December 31 


Safar 

Rubbi-ul-Awwal. 

Rubbis-us-Sance. 

Jamadi-ul-AwalJ. 

Jamadi-ul-Sanee. 

Rajab 

Saban 

Ramzan . . 

Ramzan . . 


1959 . 

January 1 
January 16 
February 13 
March 15 


Bengalee. 

1338 . 

. . Pous 
. . Magh 
. . Falgoon . . 

. . Choltro . . 


1931 . 

April 14 
May 15 

June 16 
July 17 

August 18 
September 18 
October 18 
November 17 
December 17 
December 31 


1339 . 

Boysack . . 
Joistro . . 
Ashad 
Srabun . . 
Bhadro . . 
Assin 

Kartick . . 
Aughraum 
Pous 
Pous 


Samvat. 


22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


16 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 


(S=Sudee, 


1931 . 


January 

1 

January 

8 

January 

24 

February 

7 

February 

23 

Maroh 

8 

March 

23 

April 

6 

April 

21 

May 

6 

Hay 

21 

June 

ft 

June 

19 

July 

4 

July 

18 

August 

3 

August 

18 

September 

1 

September 

October 

15 

1 

October 

10 


B=Budee.) 

1988 . 

Magsar . . . . B 8 

Paus . . ..SI 

Paus . . . . B 1 

Magh . . ..SI 

Magh .. .. B1 

Fagoon . . ..SI 

Fagoon . . . . B 1 

Chaitra . . ..81 

Chaitra . . . . B 1 

Bysack .. .. S 1 

Bysack . . . . B 1 

Jeshtha .. ..SI 

Jeshtha . . . . B 1 

Asad . . ..SI 

Asad . . . . B 1 

Sawan .. .. S 1 

Sawan . . . . B 1 

Bhadarva ..SI 

Bhadarva . . B 1 

Abo .. ..SI 

Aso .. .. Bl 


1932 . 1989 . 


October 

30 


Kartick .. 

81 

November 

14 


Kartick . . 

Bl 

November 

29 


Marga 

81 

December 

13 


Marga 

Bl 

December 

24 


Paus 

Bl 

December 

31 


Paus 

S 4 


Telegu & 

Kanarese. 


(S=Sudee, 

B— Budee.) 


1932 . 


1480 . 


January 

i 


Margisiram 

B 

January 

8 


Pushyam 

S 

January 

24 


Pushyam 

B 

February 

7 


Magham 

S 

February 

12 


Magham 

B 

March 

8 


Palgunam 

S 

March 

22 


Palgunam 

B 

1932 . 


1481 . 


April 

6 


Chitram . . 

8 

April 

21 


Chitram .. 

B 

May 

6 


Vaishakham 

S 

May 

21 


Vaishakham 

B 

J une 

5 


J yoshtom 

S 

J une 

19 


Jyoshtom 

B 

July 

4 


A shad am 

S 

July 

18 


Ashadam 

B 

August 

3 


Sravanam 

8 

August 

17 


Sravana 

B 

September 

1 


Bhadrapadam . . 

S 

September 

15 


Bhadrapadam . . 

B 

October 

1 


Ashwigam 

S 

October 

15 


Ashwlgam 

B 

October 

30 


Kartikam 

S 

November 

14 


Eartikara 

B 

November 

28 


Margisiram 

S 

December 

14 


Margasirsha 

B 

December 

28 


Pushyam 

s 

December 

31 


Pushyam 

84 


Tamil~Malayalam. 


1932 . 



1107 . 


January 

i 


Margoll -Dhanusu . 

18 

January 

14 


Thai-Makaram . . 

1 

February 

13 


Marsi-Kumbham 

, J 

March 

14 


Panguni-Meenum 

1 

April 

U 


Chittrai-Meshatn . 

1 

May 

17 


Valkasi-Vrishabhan 1 

i une 

14 


Anl-Mithunam .. 

1 

ruly 

10 


Adl-Karkatam . • 

1 

1932 . 
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August 

16 


Avani-Chingam . . 

1 

September 

16 


Pooratasl-Kanni 

1 

October 

17 


Aippasi-Thuiam . 

1 

November 

10 


Kartikal-Briahchl- 

l 

December 

15 


Margall-Dhanusu. 

1 

December 

31 


MargaJLDhanusu 

17 
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Index to Imperial Trade Gnide and advertised businesses, see pages Iv to vl* 


PAQl 


Abor Expedition 244 

Absorption of gold 750 

Accidents, mining 750 

Hallway 688 

Act, Agriculturists Loans and Land 

Improvement Loans . . 394 

Aligarh Muslim University (Amend- 
ment) . . .. .. 467 

Assam Labour and Emigration 487, 489 

Auxiliary Force (Amendment) . . 465 

Bombay Municipal Boroughs .. 78 

Cantonments (Amendment) . . 465 

Central Provinces Local Self-Govern- 
ment 141 

Central Provinces Village Pancbayat. 141 

Co-operative Credit Societies . . 390, 391 

Cotton Cess 729 

Ginning and Pressing Factories 731 

Transport 731 

Criminal Law (Amendment) .. 47 

— -Cross's (Lord) 46 

— — Declaratory 446 

Emigration 896 

Factory 491 

Gold Thread Industry (Protection) 

Act 465, 838 

Government of India 

Imperial Bank of India (of 1920) 

India Council’s 

Indian Coinage 

Companies 

Copyright 

Councils 

Factories Act . . 

Factories (Amendment) 

Finance Act 

High Courts 

Income-Tax (Amendment) 

Insurance Companies . . 

Merchandise Marks 


. 50 

. 664 

46 

. 816 
. 834 

. 537 

47 

. 491 

. 466 

491, 838 
. 447 

465 
. 760 

757, 762 


Merchant Shipping (Amend- 
ment) 466 

Mines 493 

(Amendment) 468 

— Naval Armament (Amendment) 465 

Patents and Designs .. .. 757 

-Ports (Amendment) • • . . 466 

Press (1910) 649 


PAOB 

Aet, Indian Press and Registration of 

Books 649 

Press (Emergency Powers) . . 468 

—Prisons . . . . . . 462 

-Reserve Forces (Amendment). 466 

Succession (Amendment) .. 467 

Territorial Foroe (Amendment) 465 

. -Universities .. .. 842 

Natal Township 002 

Newspapers Incitements to Offences 640 

Oudh Tenancy .. .. 811 

Permanent Settlement . . . . 810 

-- —Presidency Banks (1876) .. .. 684 

Press and Registration of Books (1867) 649 

Prevention of Seditious Meetings . . 47 

— -Prisons (of 1894) 462 

Punjab Criminal Procedure Amend- 
ment (Supplementary) . . . . 465 

Punjab Land Alienation .. .. 811 

Reforms, of 1910 .. .. 842 

— — Salt (Additional Import Duty) 814, 888 

Sea Customs 762, 763 

Steel Industry (Protection) . . 465, 751, 888 

Trade Unions 623 

— Vernacular Press 649 

Viiagapatam Port Act . . . . 468 

Wheat Iihport Duty Act 888 

— — Workmens Compensation .. 499 

Acworth Committee (Railway) . . . . 682 

Adam's Bridge 691 

Aden administration 159 

-Anglo- Turkish Boundary Commission 158 

area .. „ „ 158 

British Policy in .. .. 158 

Climate 1 58 

Finances 169 

Population m •• •• 158 

Strategic importance ,, .. 158 

Administration, Aden „ .. 169 

—Army >< «• •• • « 264 

Assam .. , 4 .. •• 150 

Baluchistan • f 94 *6 ♦ . 156 

'Agency •« 160 

Baroda 168 

Bengal Presidency .. .. .. 98 

Blhae and Orissa 188 

Bombay Presidency . « . 77 

Burma 126 

Central Provisos* and Berar 110 





NORWICH UNION LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1808. 

PURELY MUTUAL 

ALL CLASSES OF LIFE, 
ENDOWMENT AND 
ANNUITY INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED. 


Full particulars from 

GRAHAMS TRADING CO. (India), LTD. 



Post Box 90, Bombay. 


Post Box 30, Karachi. 


Post Box 147, Calcutta. 




Clje €bemng Jktoa of 3ntita. 



OMBAY’S PREMIER 

EVENINC PAPER 
EST FOR GERERAL HEWS 
EST FOR SPORT 
EST FOR COMMERCIAL NEWS 
EST FOR LOCAL NEWS 

RIGHT & BRIEF 



1 ANNA— BUY IT TO-DAY. 
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FAS* 

Administration, Education .. .. 143 

— — French India 213 

Forests 642 

— — Hyderabad 166 

— Justice 446 

Madras 86 

— * — Mysore .. .. .. .. 166 

S. W. Frontier Provinces . . . . 150 

—of Portuguese India 210 

Police .. 437 

Punjab 117 

United Provinces 107 

Adventists, Seventh Day Mission . . 430 

Advisory Committees (Local), Railway 688 

Afghanistan 237 

Assassination of Habibullah Khan . . 238 

Consul for 247 

Post-war relations with India . . 239 

Relations with India . . 238 

Afghan Mission to India, 1920 . . .. 230 

Peace Treaty 240 

Wars 43, 46, 43, 239, 253 

Age and Sex 891 

Agency, Political, Baluchistan .. .. 169 

Banas Kantha 186 

Bijapur 189 

Central India 176 

dutch 186 

Dharwar 189 

Kftlra 189 

Kathiawar 185 

Kolaba 190 

Kolhapur 190 

Mahl Kantha 191 

Nosik 191 

Rajputana .. .. 170 

Rewa Kantha 191 

Sholapur 192 

Sukkur 192 

— Surat 193 

Thana 193 

Agra and Delhi Architecture . . . . 24 

University 365 

Agreement, Anglo-Persian .. .. 230 

Anglo-Russlan 217 

Opium, with Ohlna 762 

Agriculture 275 

area (tables) 234 

—under irrigation .. .. 285 

Assam 152 

Baluchistan .. 156 

Baroda .. •• .. 169 

Bengal 95 


fASI 

Agriculture Bihar and Orissa . . . . 132 

— — Bombay Presidency 76 

—Burma.. 125 

Central Provinces and Berar . 139 

Chief Crops 277 

Commission (Royal) 281 

Crop forecasts 296 

Dairying 279 

History of 280 

Hyderabad 165 

Kashmir 205 

Live-stock 279 

Madras Presidency 86 

— — Manures 276 

Mysore 187 

N. W. Frontier Provinces .. . . 160 

People engaged in 894 

Punjab 117 

Solis .. .. 276 

Statistics ,, ,, ,, 284,295 

United Provinces 106 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 

India (Calcutta) 410 

Capital 276 

Improvement 275 

Co-operative Societies 391, 392, 393, 394 

Cultivation 276 

Export 278 

holdings, nature of 810 

implements 276 

irrigation , , 276 

——machinery 275 

produce 277, 292 

progress 280 

Research 281 

Imperial Council of . . .. 281 

Council, Constitution of . . 281 

Work of . , 282 

Research Institute and College 280 

Societies .. .. .. 391,396 

Statistics 284-294 

Agri-Horticultural Society of Burma , . 410 

— Madras 410 

Ahmedabad, yarn at 735 

Aircraft Depot 269 

Park 259 

Air currents 80S 

Force, Royal 258 

Routes to India 853 

Ajmer-Merwara 157 

Akalkot 192 

Akbar, Emperor . . . . . . .. 39 

Alexander the Great 37 
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Aligarh Muslim University (Amendment) 


Act 467 

University .. 353 

Allahabad University 352 

All-India Blind Belief Association . . 575 

Congress 858 

Labour Associations .. . . 525 

— — — —Missions 438 

Parties Muslim Conference . . 870 

Union Congress 525 

War Memorial 553 

Women’s Deputation . . . . 587 

Alwar State 176 

Amanullah Khan's Reforms . . . . 240 

Amb 183 

Amber 700 

Ambulance Association, St. John .. 570 

American A root Mission 437 

Baptist Assam Mission . . . . 435 

Bengal Orissa Mission . . . . 435 

Foreign Mission .. .. 435 

j Teluge Mission 435 

JBoaid of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions 437 

Churches of God Mission . . . . 438 

Ponsul 251 

— — Evangelical National Missionary 

Society 442 

Friands' Mission .. .. .. 441 

Men nonite Mission 440 

Presbyterian Mission . . .. 436 

^Wesleyan Methodist Mission 444 

Amir HablbuUah 21 5, 238 

and the War .. .. 215,239 

Anatolian Railway Company .. .. 245 

Anchor Line 539 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands .. 157,463 

Andhraa 38 

Andhra University . . . . . . 354 

Valley Project 320 

Anglican bishops 427 

Missionary Societies . 427 

Anglo-Indian League 410 

Indians 875 

Persian Agreement 230 

Russian Agreement .. .. 217,231 

— rTurkish Boundary Commission •• 158 

Annamalai University 355 

Annexation of Oudh 44 

Pegu 44 

Punjab 44 

Upper Burma • 44 

Anthropological Soelety of Bombay . . 410 

Appointments, India OiBce .. •• 132 
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Arbitration of Industrial disputes. . . . 528 

Archaeological Burvey 57 

Archeology .. .. .. 29 

— Caves 30 

— Department 32,87 

Gandhara monuments . . . . 80 

Inscriptions . . . . . . 81 

Monumental pillars 29 

Saracen Jo Architecture . . , . 31 

Structural Temples 31 

Topes 80 

Architecture 22 

Indian 22 

Modern 24 

Aroot Mission 437 

Area, cultivated and uncultivated . • 284 

—■Forest 645 

irrigation 288, 287,288 

of India 163 

of Indian States .. .. .. 183 

underorope .. . . ..286,287,288 

Areas Reservation and Immigration Bill. 902 
Argentine Consul .. .. •• 247 

Army . . 252 

and war . . 252 

Administration, present system . • 264 

— —Afghan Wars . . 253 

Aircraft Depot 359 

Park 251 

Air Force. Royal 258 

Artillery, Royal 257 

-Auxiliary Force 268 

Baroda . . , . . . . . 189 

British Forces in India, Regular . . 267 

Cavalry, British 257 

Child Welfare in the 677 

Command, Chain of . • . . 258 

— — Commander-In-Chief .. .. 254 

Department .. .. 254,265 

Education in 265 

-^—Effectives 1930 267 

Engineer Servioes 258 

Fighting Races 266 

French Wait.. 252 

—Frontier Militia 263 

Headquarters 255 

Health of 279, 571 
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Mural Paintings 

OF THE 

BOMBAY SCHOOL 


W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON, I.E.S., 

(Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay.) 

An exceptionally beautiful production, containing descrip- 
tive narrative of the School’s work up to the completion 
of the Mural Paintings commissioned for New Delhi by 
the Government of India which gave opportunity for the 
publication of this excellent work. 

Thirty full-page illustrations, some of which are in full 
colours, reproductions of the original Mural Paintings, 
prepared by the Bombay School of Art, which form part 
of the beautiful decorations of New Delhi. 

Brief studies of Indian decorative influences in the past 
which give a slight sketch of their effect to-day in Bombay, 
and the following articles “ The Moghul Message of 
Beauty,” "The Indian Art Renaissance,” “Drawing the 
Rangoli at Diwali,” and “ Scenes at a Hindu 
Wedding in Bombay.” 

A MAGNIFICENT BOOK 

Price Rs. 10. By V.P.P. Rs. 10-9. 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS, 

BOMBAY & CALCUTTA AND BOOKSELLERS. 

Copies obtainable in London from : 

THE TIMES OF INDIA AGENCY, 

Salisbury Square House, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
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PAPER MAKERS, WHOLESALE 
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CONTRACTORS TO 

His Majesty’s Stationery Office, The India 
Office, Colonial and Foreign Governments. 

SPECIALITIES. 

Currency Papers, Pure Rag Hand and Mould 
Made Papers, Arnold’s Unbleached Drawing 
and Water Colour Papers, Fancy Cards, 
Cardboards, Writing, Printing, Cover, 
Waxed and Wrapping Papers, etc. - 

Head Office : — Mills : — 
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cables: “SPICERS” London. 
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REVEALS SECRET 

OF 

PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


Simple Method that Anyone Can Use to Develop 
the Powers of Personal Magnetism, Memory, Con* 
cent ration, Will-Power, and to correct Undesirable 
Habits through the wonder-science of Suggestion. 
80 page Book Fully Describing this Unique Method 
and a Psycho-Analysis Character Delineation 
FREE to all who write at once. 


The wonderfu Jpower of Personal Influ- 
ence Magnetism, Fascination , Mind -Control, 
call it what you will, 
can surely be acquir- 
ed by everyone no 
matter how unattrac- 
tive or unsuccessful, 
says Mr. Elmer E. 

Knowles, author of 
the new book 
entitled: The 

Key to the Develop- 
ment of the Inner 
Forces. The book 
lays bare many as- 
tounding facts con- 
cerning the practices 
of the Eastern Yoghis 
and explains a 
unique system for 
the Development of 
Personal Magnetism, 

Hypnotic and Tele 
athic Powers, 
emory. Concentra- 
tion, Will-power, 
and the correction of 
undesirable habits 
through the wonder 
pow$r of Suggestion. 

M. Martin Goldhardt 
writes : My own 
success with the Knowles System justifies 
my belief that it does more for the advance- 
ment of people than any other existing 
method. The book, which is being distri- 
buted broadcast free of charge, is full of 
photographic reproductions showing how 
these unseen forces are being used all over 
the world and how thousands upon thous- 
ands have developed powers which they 
little dreamed they possessed. The free 


distribution of 10,000 copies is being con- 
ducted by a large Brussels Institution, and 
a copy will be sent 
post free to anyone 
interested. In addi- 
tion to supplying 
the book free, each 
person who writes 
at once will also 
receive a psycho- 
analysis character 
delineation of from 
400 to 500 words as 
prepared by Prof. 
Knowles. If you 
wish a copy of Prof. 
Knowles’ book and 
a Character Delinea- 
tion, simply copy 
the following verse 
in your own hand- 
writing : 

I want power of 
[mind, 

Force and strength 
[in my look. 
Please read my char- 
acter. 

And send me your 
[book. 

Also send your full name and address 
plainly printed (state whether Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, and address your letter to : PSYCHO- 
LOGY FOUNDATION, S. A. (Dept. 1101), 
No. 18, rue de Londres, Brussels, Belgium. 
If you wish you may enclose 6 annas 
(stamps of your own country) to pay 
postage, etc. Be sure to put sufficient 
postage on your letter. Postage to Belgium 
is 3 annas. 



Mr. Martin Goldhardt. 
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THE ERICSSON CONCERN. 

The Indian branch of this concern is known as Ericsson Telephones Ltd., the head 
quarters of which art; at Calcutta. It is directly under the control of its own British 
Headquarters in England. Few people in India are aware, not only of the large resources 
commanded by this concern, but of the varied electrical business controlled. 

Some idea of both may be conveyed by the statement set forth below : — 

MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF LOW TENSION MATERIAL. — Telephone instru- 
ments and Exchanges, Automatic and Manual. Line Transformers. Loading Coils. Equip- 
ment for Carrier-Current Telephony. Amplifiers. Equipment for Voice Frequency Signal- 
ling Systems. Fire Alarm Apparatus. Equipment for Automatic Fire Alarm Systems. 
Equipment for Railway Interlocking and Safety Signal Plants. Time Recording, Signal 
Apparatus, and Electric Clocks. Line Material. 

HIGH TENSION MATERIAL. — Complete Equipment for Power Stations and 
Network. A. C. and D. C. Generators and Motors. Converters. Transformers. Induction 
Regulators. Starting Gear. Oil-filled Cable Boxes. High Voltage Condensers. Electricity 
meters. Acid-proof Fittings and Cables. Cables and Fittings for electrical hot-bed 
installations. 

WIRELESS MATERIAL. — Transmitters. Receivers. Loud-speakers. Accessories 
Reserve Parts. 

CABLES AND WIRE for Low and High Tension as well as for Wireless. Bare 
Hard-drawn Copper Wire and Cable. 

COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS carried out by contract. 

Plans and tenders on request from : — 

ERICSSON TELEPHONES, LTD., 

21, Old Court House Street, CALCUTTA. 

HEAD OFFICE : Telefonaktiebolaget L. M. Ericsson, Stockholm. 

HOLDING AND REAL ESTATE COMPANIES r Sweden— Fastighetsaktiebolaget 
L. M. Ericsson. Argentine — Corp. Sudamericana de T.y. T. S. A. Italy — Societa 
Electtrotelefonica Meridionale, Socicta Urbana Immobiliare. Mexico — Cia de Telefonos y 
Bienes Raices. 

OPERATING COMPANIES * Argentine— Cia Argentina de Telefonos, S. A., Cia 
Entrerriana de Telefonos S. A., Soc. Telefonica de Santa Fe, S. A., La Tresarroyense 
S. A. Telefonica. Italy — Societa Esercizi Telefonici. Mexico — Empresa de Telefonos 
Ericsson, S. A., Cia Nacional de Telefonos S. A. Poland — Polska Akcyina Spolka 
Telefoniczna. Turkey — Izmir ve Civari Telefon Turk A.S. 

MANUFACTURING COMPANIES * Sweden— Telefon A. B. L. M. Ericsson— 
Telephone-Works; Telefon A. B. L. M. Ericsson — Cable-Works; Sieverts Kabelverk; 
Svenska Radioakticbolaget ; *A. B. Alpha ; Svenska Elektromekaniska Industriaktie- 
bolaget. Austria — “ Ericsson " Oesterreichische Elekir, A. G. Cxecho-Slovakia — B. K. 
Prchal & Spol. England — Ericsson Telephones Ltd., London & Beeston, Notts. Esthonia 
— Tartu TeWoni "Vabrik A. S. France — Societe des Telephones Ericsson, Paris. 
Holland — Ericsson Telefoon-Maatschappii N. V. Works. Hungary — “ Ericsson” Magyar 
Villamossagi T. T. Italy — Societa Ericsson-Fatmc. Norway — A. S. Klcktrisk Bureau. 
Poland — “Ericsson” Polska A. S. Elektryczna. Spain — Cia Espanola Ericsson, S. A. 

SALES AND CONTRACTING COMPANIES t Sweden— L .M. Ericssons Forsaljnings 
A. B. ; t L. M. Ericssons Signal A. B. Argentine — Cia Sudameric. Telef L. M. Ericsson. 
Braxil — Sociedade Ericsson do Brasil. British India — Ericsson Telephones Ltd. Czecho- 
slovakia — “ Ericsson ” Electrotechn K. S. Denmark — L. M. Ericsson A. S. ; A. S. Axel 
Schou. England— British Automatic Totalisator Co., Ltd. Finland — A. B. L. M. 
Ericsson i Finland. Germany — C. Theod. Wagner Vertricbs A. G. Italy — Societa 
“Ericsson” Italiana ; Compagnia Istallazioni Reli Telefoniche. Jugoslavia — Jugoslovenski 
Ericsson A. D. Oceania — Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co. Rumania — Ericsson S. A. R. 

AGENCIES: Africa — Union of S. Africa. Rogers-J enkins & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. 

Oceania — New Zealand— B. L. Donne. 

America — Bolivia — Cia S. K. F. de Bolivia. Chili — Cia Sudamericana^ S. K. F. 
Colombo — Cia Sudamericana S. K. F. Equador — Cia Sudamericana S. K. F. Peru— 
Cia Sudamericana S. K. F. ; Venezuela — Harry Gibson. 

Asia — China — The Ekman Foreign Agencies Ltd., The Swedish Trading Co., Ltd., 
A. Mauer. El Hejaz — Mohamed Fazil Abdulla Arab. Japan & Corea — Siber Hegner 
& Co, Netherlands India — Ericsson Telef. Maatschappij. Siam — The Borneo Co., Ltd. 

♦ Mat. Test. Mach., Bakelite parts, 
t Railway Interlocking and Signalling Plants. 
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JUST OUT! 

Another fascinating Book by the well-known author of 
“ Indian Cavalry Standards/* 

“INDIAN INFANTRY 
COLOURS” 

by 

CAPTAIN H. BULLOCK, F. R, Hist. S., I. A. 

(The only book existing on the subject) 

In a masterful research the author deals with 
a little-known subject, weaving an interesting 
and indeed fascinating narrative around the 
colours carried by Indian Infantry Regiments. 

In fact this is the only book yet published 
dealing exclusively with this subject. 

The scope of this book is immense and it is 
almost with relief, and most certainly with 
pleasure, that one wanders through the India 
of 100 years ago as page follows page in the 
colourful narrative. 

Illustrations and Plates add emphasis to the 
reading matter, and the Frontispiece in colours 
prepares one for the absorbing literature which 
follows it. 

In short here is a work of merit which interests 
both expert and layman. 

It makes an Ideal Present for an 
Indian Army officer. 

Price Rs. IS V.P.P. Rs. lS-lo. 


JBennett, Coleman & Co., JLtK 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“T HE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA ” has | 

long been acknowledged to be one of the best edited 
and most attractive journals in the East. Notwithstanding i 
the high standard attained in the past, the publishers have 
recently introduced many new features and broadened the j 
scope of the paper generally. j 

Prominence is given to Indian and other News of more | 
than ordinary interest to India, and these together with the ; 
general News of the World are presented in a fully illustrated 
and most attractive form. Authoritative articles on current 
politics and kindred matters constitute a regular feature. 

Sport and Drama are ably dealt with by experts. The increas- 
ing activities and interests of ladies are prominently catered for. 

Each issue contains upwards of 100 illustrations reproduced 
in a style comparable only with the best. 

The “ Illustrated Weekly of India ” maintains its place as 
the recognised leading periodical of the East. It is indispens- 
able to those whose interests centre on India and Indian affairs. 

If you are not already a subscriber, fill in the attached 
form and forward it to us together with a remittance covering j 
the period for which you desire to subscribe. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM . 

To “ The Times of India,” 

P. O. Box 213, 

BOMBAY. 

Please send me “ The Illustrated Weekly of 
India for months, for which I enclose 

Rs 

( Please print name\ 

in Block Capitals ) 


Rate of Subscription. Post Free. Strictly in Advance, j 

India, Burma & Ceylon. Abroad. 

Twelve months - - Rs. 22-0 Rs. 30-0 j 

Six months - - - „ 11-8 „ 15-8 

Three months - - „ 6-0 „ 8-0 

“The Illustrated Weekly of India.” 
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